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Whoever  it  was,  Sosius,  that  wrote  the  poem  in  honor 
of  Alcibiacles,  upon  his  winning  the  chariot-race  at  the 
Olympian  Games,  whether  it  were  Euripides,  as  is  most 
commonly  thought,  or  some  other  person,  he  tells  us,  that 
to  a  man’s  being  happy  it  is  in  the  first  place  requisite  he 
should  be  born  in  “some  famous  city.”  But  for  him  that 
would  attain  to  true  happiness,  which  for  the  most  part  is 
placed  in  the  qualities  and  disposition  of  the  mind,  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  no  other  disadvantage  to  be  of  a  mean, 
obscure  country,  than  to  be  born  of  a  small  or  plain-look¬ 
ing  woman.  ■  For  it  were  ridiculous  to  think  that  lulis,  a 
little  part  of  Ceos,  which  itself  is  no  great  island,  and 
iEgina,  which  an  Athenian  once  said  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  like  a  small  eye-sore,  from  the  port  of  Piraeus, 
should  breed  good  actors  and  poets,*  and  yet  should  never 
be  able  to  produce  a  just'  temperate,  wise,  and  high- 
minded  man.  Other  arts,  whose  end  it  is  to  acquire 
riches  or  honor,  are  likely  enough  to  wither  and  decay  in 
poor  and  undistinguished  towns;  but  virtue,  like  a  strong 
and  durable  plant,  may  take  root  and  thrive  in  any  place 
where  it  can  lay  hold  of  an  ingenuous  nature,  and  a  mind 

*  Simonides,  the  lyric  poet,  was  tioned  in  the  account,  further  on, 
born  at  lulis  in  Ceos ;  and  Polus,  of  Demosthenes’s  death,  was  a  na- 
the  celebrated  actor,  who  is  men-  tive  of  iEgina. 
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that  is  industrious.  I,  for  my  part,  shall  desire  that  for 
any  deficiency  of  mine  in  right  judgment  or  action,  1 
myself  may  be,  as  in  fairness,  held  accountable,  and  shall 
not  attribute  it  to  the  obscurity  of  my  birthplace. 

But  if  any  man  undertake  to  write  a  history,  that  has 
to  be  collected  from  materials  gathered  by  observation 
and  the  reading  of  works  not  easy  to  be  got  in  all  places, 
nor  written  always  in  his  own  language,  but  many  of 
them  foreign  and  dispersed  in  other  hands,  for  him,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  it  is  in  the  first  place  and  above  all  things 
most  necessary,  to  reside  in  some  city  of  good  note,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  liberal  arts,  and  populous ;  where  he  may  have 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  books,  and  upon  inquiry  may  hear 
and  inform  himself  of  such  particulars  as,  having  escaped 
the  pens  of  writers,  are  more  faithfully  preserved  in  the 
memories  of  men,  lest  his  work  be  deficient  in  many 
things,  even  those  which  it  can  least  dispense  with. 

But  for  me,  I  live  in  a  little  town,  where  I  am  willing 
to  continue,  lest  it  should  grow  less ;  and  having  had  no 
leisure,  while  I  was  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  to 
exercise  myself  in  the  Roman  language,  on  account  of 
public  business  and  of  those  who  came  to  be  instructed 
by  me  in  philosophy,  it  was  very  late,  and  in  the  decline 
of  my  age,  before  I  applied  myself  to  the  reading  of  Latin 
authors.  Upon  which  that  which  happened  to  me,  may 
seem  strange,  though  it  be  true ;  for  it  was  not  so  much 
by  the  knowledge  of  words,  that  I  came  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  things,  as  by  my  experience  of  things  I  was 
enabled  to  follow  the  meaning  of  words.  But  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  graceful  and  ready  pronunciation  of  the  Roman 
tongue,  to  understand  the  various  figures  and  connection 
of  words,  and  such  other  ornaments,  in  which  the  beauty 
of  speaking  consists,  is,  I  doubt  not,  an  admirable  and 
delightful  accomplishment;  but  it  requires  a  degree  of 
practice  and  study  which  is  not  easy,  and  will  better  suit 
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those  who  have  more  leisure,  and  time  enough  yet  before 
them  for  the  occupation. 

And  so  in  this  fifth  book  of  my  Parallel  Lives,  in  giving 
an  account  oi  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  my  comparison  of 
their  natural  dispositions  and  their  characters  will  be 
formed  upon  their  actions  and  their  lives  as  statesmen, 
and  I  shall  not  pretend  to  criticize  their  orations  one 
against  the  other,  to  show  which  of  the  two  was  the 
more  charming  or  the  more  powerful  speaker.  For 
there,  as  Ion  says, 


We  are  but  like  a  fish  upondry  land ; 


a  proverb  which  Csecilius  perhaps  forgot,  when  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  always  adventurous  talents  in  so  ambitious  an 
attempt  as  a  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero:  and, 
possibly,  if  it  were  a  thing  obvious  and  easy  for  every 
man  to  know  himself ,  the  precept  had  not  passed  for  an 
oracle. 

The  divine  power  seems  originally  to  have  designed 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  upon  the  same  plan,  giving 
them  many  similarities  in  their  natural  characters,  as 
their  passion  for  distinction  and  their  love  of  liberty  in 
civil  life,  and  their  want  of  courage  in  dangers  and  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  to  have  added  many  accidental 
resemblances.  I  think  there  can  hardly  be  found  two 
other  orators,  who,  from  small  and  obscure  beginnings, 
became  so  great  and  mighty;  who  both  contested  with 
kings  and  tyrants;  both  lost  their  daughters,  were  driven 
out  of  their  country,  and  returned  with  honor;  Avho, 
flying  from  thence  again,  were  both  seized  upon  by  their 
enemies,  and  at  last  ended  their  lives  with  the  liberty  of 
their  countrymen.  So  that  if  we  were  to  suppose  there 
had  been  a  trial  of  skill  between  nature  and  fortune*  as 
there  is  sometimes  between  artists,  it  would  be  hard  to 
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judge,  whether  that  succeeded 'best  in  making  them  alike 
in  their  dispositions  and  manners,  or  this,  in  the  coinci 
dences  of  their  lives.  We  will  speak  of  the  eldest  first. 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen 
of  good  rank  and  quality,  as  Theopompus  informs  us,  sur- 
named  the  Sword-maker,  because  he  had  a  large  work- 
house,  and  kept  servants  skilful  in  that- art  at  work.  But 
of  that  which  iEschines,  the .  orator,  said  of  his  mother, 
that  she  was  descended  of  one  Gylon,  who  fled  his  coun¬ 
try  upon  an  accusation  of  treason,  and  of  a  barbarian 
woman,  I  can  affirm  nothing,  whether  he  spoke  true,  or 
slandered  and  maligned  her.  This  is  certain,  that  Demos¬ 
thenes,  being  as  yet  but  seven  years  old,  was  left  by  his 
father  in  affluent  circumstances,  the  whole  value  of  his 
estate  being  little  short  of  fifteen  talents,  and  that  he  was 
wronged  by  his  guardians,  part  of  his  fortune  being  em¬ 
bezzled  by  them,  and  the  rest  neglected ;  insomuch  that 
even  his  teachers  were  defrauded  of  their  salaries.  This 
was  the  reason  that  he  did  not  obtain  the  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  that  he  should  have  had ;  besides  that  on  account  of 
weakness  and  delicate  health,  his  mother  would  not  let 
him  exert  himself,  and  his  teachers  forbore  to  urge  him. 
He  was  meagre  and  sickly  from  the  first,  and  hence  had 
his  nickname  of  Batalus,  given  him,  it  is  said,  by  the  boys, 
in  derision  of  his  appearance ;  Batalus  being,  as  some  tell 
us,  a  certain  enervated  flute-player,  in  ridicule  of  whom 
Antiphanes  wrote  a  play.  Others  speak  of  Batalus  as  a 
writer  of  wanton  verses  and  drinking  songs.  And  it 
would  seem  that  some  part  of  the  body,  not  decent  to  be 
named,  was  at  that  time  called  batalus  by  the  Athenians. 
But  the  name  of  Argas,  which  also  they  say  was  a  nick¬ 
name  of  Demosthenes,  was  given  him  for  his  behavior,  as 
being  savage  and  spiteful,  argas  being  one  of  the  poeti¬ 
cal  words  for  a  snake ;  or  for  his  disagreeable  way  of 
speaking,  Argas  being  the  name  of  a  poet,  who  com- 
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posed  very  harshly  and  disagreeably.  So  much,  as  Plato 
says,  for  such  matters. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  eager  inclination  to  oratory, 
they  say,  was  this.  Callistratus,  the  orator,  being  to  plead 
in  open  court  for  Oropus,  the  expectation  of  the  issue  of 
that  cause  was  very  great,  as  well  for  the  ability  of  the 
orator,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  as 
also  for  the  fame  of  the  action  itself.  Therefore,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  having  heard  the  tutors  and  schoolmasters  agree¬ 
ing  among  themselves  to  be  present  at  this  trial,  with 
much  importunity  persuades  his  tutor  to  take  him  along 
with  him  to  the  hearing ;  who,  having  some  acquaintance 
with  the  doorkeepers,  procured  a  place  where  the  boy 
might  sit  unseen,  and  hear  what  was  said.  Callistratus 
having  got  the  day,  and  being  much  admired,  the  boy 
began  to  look  upon  his  glory  with  a  kind  of  emulation, 
observing  how  he  was  courted  on  all  hands,  and  attended 
on  his  way  by  the  multitude ;  but  his  wonder  was  more 
than  all  excited  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  which 
seemed  able  to  subdue  and  win  over  any  thing.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  bidding  farewell  to  other  sorts  of 
learning  and  study,  he  now  began  to  exercise  himself 
and  to  take  pains  in  declaiming,  as  one  that  meant  to  be 
himself  also  an  orator.  He  made  use  of  Isseus  as  his 
guide  to  the  art  of  speaking,  though  Isocrates  at  that 
time  was  giving  lessons ;  whether,  as  some  say,  because  he 
was  an  orphan,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  Isocrates  his 
appointed  fee  of  ten  minae,  or  because  he  preferred 
Isseus’s  speaking,  as  being  more  business-like  and  effective 
in  actual  use.  Hermippus  says,  that  he  met  with  certain 
memoirs  without  any  author’s  name,  in  which  it  was 
written  that  Demosthenes  was  a  scholar  to  Plato,  and 
learnt  much  of  his  eloquence  from  him ;  and  he  also  men¬ 
tions  Ctesibius,  as  reporting  from  Callias  of  Syracuse  and 
some  others,  that  Demosthenes  secretly  obtained  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  systems  of  Isocrates  and  Alcidamas,  and  mas* 
tered  them  thoroughly. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  was  grown  up  to  man’s  estate, 
he  began  to  go  to  law  with  his  guardians,  and  to  write 
orations  against  them ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  re¬ 
course  to  various  subterfuges  and  pleas  for  new  trials, 
and  Demosthenes,  though  he  was  thus,  as  Thucydides 
says,  taught  his  business  in  dangers,  and  by  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  was  successful  in  his  suit,  was  yet  unable  for  all  this 
to  recover  so  much  as  a  small  fraction  of  his  patrimony. 
He  only  attained  some  degree  of  confidence  in  speaking, 
and  some  competent  experience  in  it.  And  having  got  a 
taste  of  the  honor  and  power  which  are  acquired  by 
pleadings,  he  now  ventured  to  come  forth,  and  to  under¬ 
take  public  business.  And,  as  it  is  said  of  Laomedon,  the 
Orchomenian,  that  by  advice  of  his  physician,  he  used  to 
run  long  distances  tp  keep  off  some  disease  of  his  spleen, 
and  by  that  means  having,  through  labor  and  exercise, 
framed  the  habit  of  his  body,  he  betook  himself  to  the  great 
garland  games,*  and  became  one  of  the  best  runners  at 
the  long  race ;  so  it  happened  to  Demosthenes,  who,  first 
venturing  upon  oratory  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  pri¬ 
vate  property,  by  this  acquired  ability  in  speaking,  and 
at  length,  in  public  business,  as  it  were  in  the  great 
games,  came  to  have  the  preeminence  of  all  competitors 
in  the  assembly.  But  when  he  first  addressed  himself  to 
the  people,  he  met  with  great  discouragements,  and  was 
derided  for  his  strange  and  uncouth  style,  which  was 
cumbered  with  long  sentences  and  tortured  with  formal 
arguments  to  a  most  harsh  and  disagreeable  excess. 
Besides,  he  had,  it  seems,  a  weakness  in  his  voice,  a  per¬ 
plexed  and  indistinct  utterance  and  a  shortness  of  breath, 

*  The  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmi-  victors  were  crowned  with  gar- 
an  and  Nemean  ‘Games,  where  the  lands. 
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which,  by  breaking  and  disjointing  his  sentences,  much 
obscured  the  sense  and  meaning  of  what  he  spoke.  So 
that  in  the  end,  being  quite  disheartened,  he  forsook  the 
assembly ;  and  as  he  was  walking  carelessly  and  saunter¬ 
ing  about  the  Pirrnus,  Eunomus,  the  Thriasian,  then  a  very 
old  man,  seeing  him,  upbraided  him,  saying  that  his  dic¬ 
tion  was  very  much  like  that  of  Pericles,  and  that  he  was 
wanting  to  himself  through  cowardice  and  meanness  of 
spirit,  neither  bearing  up  with  courage  against  popular 
outcry,  nor  fitting  his  body  for  action,  but  suffering  it  to 
languish  through  mere  sloth  and  negligence. 

Another  time,  when  the  assembly  had  refused  to  hear 
him,  and  he  was  going  home  with  his  head  muffled  up, 
taking  it  very  heavily,  they  relate  that  Satyrus,  the  actor, 
followed  him,  and  being  his  familiar  acquaintance,  en¬ 
tered  into  conversation  with  him.  To  whom,  when  De¬ 
mosthenes  bemoaned  himself,  that  having  been  the  most 
industrious  of  all  the  pleaders,  and  having  almost  spent 
the  whole  strength  and  vigor  of  his  body  in  that  employ¬ 
ment,  he  could  not  yet  find  any  acceptance  with  the 
people,  that  drunken  sots,  mariners,  and  illiterate  fellows 
were  heard,  and  had  the  hustings  for  their  own,  while  he 
himself  was  despised,  “  You  say  true,  Demosthenes,” 
replied  Satyrus,  “  but  I  will  quickly  remedy  the  cause  of 
all  this,  if  you  will  repeat  to  me  some  passage  out  of 
Euripides  or  Sophocles.”  Which  when  Demosthenes  had 
pronounced,  Satyrus  presently  taking  it  up  after  him, 
gave  the  same  passage,  in  his  rendering  of  it,  such  a  new 
form,  by  accompanying  it  with  the  proper  mien  and  ges¬ 
ture,  that  to  Demosthenes  it  seemed  quite  another  thing. 
By  this  being  convinced  how  much  grace  and  ornament 
language  acquires  from  action,  he  began  to  esteem  it  a 
small  matter,  and  as  good  as  nothing  for  a  man  to  exer¬ 
cise  himself  in  declaiming,  if  he  neglected  enunciation 
and  delivery.  Hereupon  he  built  himself  a  place  to  study 
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in  under  ground,  (which  was  still  remaining  in  our  time,) 
and  hither  he  would  come  constantly  every  day  to  form 
his  action,  and  to  exercise  his  voice ;  and  here  he  would 
continue,  oftentimes  without  intermission,  two  or  three 
months  together,  shaving  one  half  of  his  head,  that  so  for 
shame  he  might  not  go  abroad,  though  he  desired  it  ever 
so  much. 

Nor  was  this  all,  but  he  also  made  his  conversation 
with  people  abroad,  his  common  speech,  and  his  business, 
subservient  to  his  studies,  taking  from  hence  occasions 
and  arguments  as  matter  to  work  upon.  For  as  soon  as 
he  was  parted  from  his  company,  down  he  would  go  at 
once  into  his  study,  and  run  over  every  thing  in  order 
that  had  passed,  and  the  reasons  that  might  be  alleged 
for  and  against  it.  Any  speeches,  also,  that  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  at,  he  would  go  over  again  with  himself,  and  reduce 
into  periods ;  and  whatever  others  spoke  to  him,  or 
he  to  them,  he  would  correct,  transform,  and  vary  several 
ways.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  person 
of  no  great  natural  genius,  but  one  who  owed  all  the 
power  and  ability  he  had  in  speaking  to  labor  and  indus¬ 
try.  Of  the  truth  of  which  it  was  thought  to  be  no  small 
sign,  that  he  was  very  rarely  heard  to  speak  upon  the 
occasion,  but  though  he  were  by  name  frequently  called 
upon  by  the  people,  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly,  yet  he 
would  not  rise  unless  he  had  previously  considered  the 
subject,  and  came  prepared  for  it.  So  that  many  of  the 
popular  pleaders  used  to  make  it  a  jest  against  him  ;  and 
Pytheas  once,  scoffing  at  him,  said  that  his  arguments 
smelt  of  the  lamp.  To  which  Demosthenes  gave  the 
sharp  answer,  “  It  is  true,  indeed,  Pytheas,  that  your  lamp 
and  mine  are  not  conscious  of  the  same  things.”  To 
others,  however,  he  would  not  much  deny  it,  but  would 
admit  frankly  enough,  that  he  neither  entirely  wrote  his 
speeches  beforehand,  nor  yet  spoke  wholly  extempore. 
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And  lie  would  affirm,  that  it  was  the  more  truly  popular 
act  to  use  premeditation,  such  preparation  being  a  kind 
of  respect  to  the  people ;  whereas,  to  slight  and  take  no 
care  how  what  is  said  is  likely  to  be  received  by  the 
audience,  shows  something  of  an  oligarchical  temper,  and 
is  the  course  of  one  that  intends  force  rather  than  persua¬ 
sion.  Of  his  want  of  courage  and  assurance  to  speak  off 
hand,  they  make  it  also  another  argument,  that  when  he 
was  at  a  loss,  and  discomposed,  Demades  would  often  rise 
up  on  the  sudden  to  support  him,  but  he  was  never  ob¬ 
served  to  dp  the  same  for  Demades. 

Whence  then,  may  some  say,  was  it,  that  iEschines 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  for 
his  boldness  in  speaking  ?  Or,  how  could  it  be,  when 
Python,  the  Byzantine,  “with  so  much  confidence  and 
such  a  torrent  of  words  inveighed  against  ”  *  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  that  Demosthenes  alone  stood  up  to  oppose  him  ? 
Or,  when  Lamachus,  the  Myrinsean,  had  written  a  pane¬ 
gyric  upon  king  Philip  and  Alexander,  in  which  he 
uttered  many  things  in  reproach  of  the  Thebans  and 
Olynthians,  and  at  the  Olympic  Games  recited  it  publicly, 
how  was  it,  that  he,  rising  up,  and  recounting  historically 
and  demonstratively  what  benefits  and  advantages  all 
Greece  had  received  from  the  Thebans  and  Chalcidians, 
and  on  the  contrary,  what  mischiefs  the  flatterers  of  the 
Macedonians  had  brought  upon  it,  so  turned  the  minds  of 
all  that  were  present  that  the  sophist,  in  alarm  at  the 
outcry  against  him,  secretly  made  his  way  out  of  the 
assembly?  But  Demosthenes,  it  should  seem,  regarded 
other  points  in  the  character  of  Pericles  to  be  unsuited 
to  him ;  but  his  reserve  and  his  sustained  manner,  and  his 
forbearing  to  speak  on  the  sudden,  or  upon  every  occa¬ 
sion,  as  being  the  things  to  which  principally  he  owed  his 


*  These  are  his  own  words,  quoted  from  the  Oration  on  the  Crown. 
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greatness,  these  he  followed,  and  endeavored  to  imitate, 
neither  wholly  neglecting  the  glory  which  present  occa¬ 
sion  offered,  nor  yet  willing  too  often  to  expose  his 
faculty  to  the  mercy  of  chance.  For,  in  fact,  the  orations 
which  were  spoken  by  him  had  much  more  of  bold¬ 
ness  and  confidence  in  them  than  those  that  he  wrote,  if 
we  may  believe  Eratosthenes,  Demetrius  the  Phalerian, 
and  the  Comedians.  Eratosthenes  says  that  often  in  his 
speaking  he  would  be  transported  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
and  Demetrius,  that  he  uttered  the  famous  metrical  adju¬ 
ration  to  the  people, 


By  the  earth,  the  springs,  the  rivers,  and  the  streams, 


as  a  man  inspired,  and  beside  himself.  One  of  the  come¬ 
dians  calls  him  a  rhopoperperethras ,*  and  another  scoffs  at 
him  for  his  use  of  antithesis :  — 

And  what  he  took,  took  back  ;  a  phrase  to  please 
The  very  fancy  of  Demosthenes. 


Unless,  indeed,  this  also  is  meant  by  Antiphanes  for  a  jest 
upon  the  speech  on  Halonesus,  which  Demosthenes  ad¬ 
vised  the  Athenians  not  to  take  at  Philip’s  hands,  but  to 
take  back. j* 

All,  however,  used  to  consider  Demades,  in  the  mere 
use  of  his  natural  gifts,  an  orator  impossible  to  surpass, 
and  that  in  what  he  spoke  on  the  sudden,  he  excelled  all 


*  A  loud  declaimer  about  petty 
matters ;  from  rhopos,  small  wares, 
and  perperos,  a  loud  talker. 

f  Halonesus  had  belonged  to 
Athens,  but  had  been  seized  by 
pirates,  from  whom  Philip  took  it. 
He  was  willing  to  make  a  present 
of  it  to  the  Athenians,  but  Demos¬ 
thenes  warned  them  not  on  any 
account  to  take  it,  unless  it  were 


expressly  understood  that  they  took 
it  back  ;  Philip  had  no  right  to  give 
what  it  was  his  duty  to  give  back. 
The  distinction  thus  put  was  appar¬ 
ently  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
pleasantry.  Athenceus  quotes  five 
other  passages  from  the  comic  wri¬ 
ters,  playing  upon  it  in  t.he  same 
way. 
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the  study  and  preparation  of  Demosthenes.  And  Ariston 
the  Chian,  has  recorded  a  judgment  which  Theophrastus 
passed  upon  the  orators ;  for  being  asked  what  kind  of 
orator  he  accounted  Demosthenes,  he  answered, «  Worthy 
of  the  city  of  Athens ;  ”  and  then,  what  he  thought  ot 
Demades,  he  answered, «  Above  it.”  And  the  same  philos¬ 
opher  reports,  that  Polyeuctus,  the  Sphettian,  one  of  the 
Athenian  politicians  about  that  time,  was  wont  to  say, 
that  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  orator,  but  Phocion 
the  ablest,  as  he  expressed  the  most  sense  in  the  fewest 
words.  And,  indeed,  it  is  related,  that  Demosthenes  him¬ 
self,  as  often  as  Phocion  stood  up  to  plead  against  him, 
would  say  to  his  acquaintance,  “  Here  comes  the  knife  to 
my  speech.”  Yet  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  this 
feeling  for  his  powers  of  speaking,  or  for  his  life  and 
character,  and  meant  to  say  that  one  word  or  nod  from  a 
man  who  was  really  trusted,  would  go  further  than  a 
thousand  lengthy  periods  from  others. 

Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  tells  us,  that  he  was  informed 
by  Demosthenes  himself,  now  grown  old,  that  the  ways 
he  made  use  of  to  remedy  his  natural  bodily  infirmities 
and  defects  were  such  as  these ;  his  inarticulate  and  stam¬ 
mering  pronunciation  he  overcame  and  rendered  more 
distinct  by  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth;  his  voice 
he  disciplined  by  declaiming  and  reciting  speeches  or 
verses  when  he  was  out  of  breath,  while  running  or  going 
up  steep  places ;  and  that  in  his  house  he  had  a  large 
looking-glass,  before  which  he  would  stand  and  go  through 
his  exercises.  It  is  told  that  some  one  once  came  to 
request  his  assistance  as  a  pleader,  and  related  how  he 
had  been  assaulted  and  beaten.  u  Certainly,”  said  Demos¬ 
thenes,  “  nothing  of  the  kind  can  have  happened  to  you.” 
Upon  which  the  other,  raising  his  voice,  exclaimed  loudly, 
“What,  Demosthenes,  nothing  has  been  done  to  me?” 

K  Ah,”  replied  Demosthenes,  a  now  I  hear  the  voice  of  one 
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that  has  been  injured  and  beaten.”  Of  so  great  conse¬ 
quence  towards  the  gaining  of  belief  did  he  esteem  the 
tone  and  action  of  the  speaker.  The  action  which  he 
used  himself  was  wonderfully  pleasing  to  the  common 
people;  but  by  well-educated  people,  as,  for  example,  by 
Demetrius,  the  Phalerian,  it  was  looked  upon  as  mean, 
humiliating,  and  unmanly.  And  Hermippus  says  of 
iEsion,  that,  being  asked  his  opinion  concerning  the  an¬ 
cient  orators  and  those  of  his  own  time,  he  answered  that 
it  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  composure  and  in  what 
high  style  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  people ;  but 
that  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  when  they  are  read, 
certainly  appear  to  be  superior  in  point  of  construction, 
and  more  effective*  His  written  speeches,  beyond  all 
question,  are  characterized  by  austere  tone  and  by  their 
severity.  In  his  extempore  retorts  and  rejoinders,  he 
allowed  himself  the  use  of  jest  and  mockery.  When 
Demades  said,  “  Demosthenes  teach  me!  So  might  the 
sow  teach  Minerva !  ”  he  replied,  “  Was  it  this  Minerva, 
that  was  lately  found  playing  the  harlot  in  Collytus  ?  ”  j* 
When  a  thief,  who  had  the  nickname  of  the  Brazen,  was 
attempting  to  upbraid  him  for  sitting  up  late,  and  writing 
by  candlelight,  “  I  know  very  well,”  said  he,  “  that  you 
had  rather  have  all  lights  out ;  and  wonder  not,  0  ye 
men  of  Athens,  at  the  many  robberies  which  are  com¬ 
mitted,  since  we  have  thieves  of  brass  and  walls  of  clay.” 
But  on  these  points,  though  we  have  much  more  to  men- 


*  .ZEsion  was  a  fellow  scholar 
with  Demosthenes.  The  compari¬ 
son  in  his  remarks  gives  the  supe¬ 
riority  in  manner  to  the  old  speak¬ 
ers,  whom  he  remembered  in  his 
youth,  but  in  construction,  to  De¬ 
mosthenes,  his  contemporary. 

t  “  Sus  Minervam,”  the  prov¬ 
erb.  Collytus,  together  with  Melite, 
formed  the  south-west,  and,  appar¬ 


ently,  the  more  agreeable  part  of 
Athens.  Plutarch,  consoling  a 
friend  who  was  banished  from  his 
native  city,  tells  him  people  cannot 
all  live  where  they  like  best ;  it  is 
not  every  Athenian  can  live  in 
Collytus,  nor  does  a  man  consider 
himself  a  miserable  exile,  who  has 
to  leave  a  house  in  Melite  and 
take  one  in  Diomea. 
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tion,  we  will  add  nothing  at  present.  We  will  proceed  to 
take  an  estimate  of  his  character  from  his  actions  and  his 
life  as  a  statesman. 

His  first  entering  into  public  business  was  much  about 
the  time  of  the  Phocian  war,  as  himself  affirms,  and  may 
be  collected  from  his  Philippic  orations.  For  of  these, 
some  were  made  after  that  action  was  over,  and  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  them  refer  to  its  concluding  events.  It  is  certain 
that  he  engaged  in  the  accusation  of  Midias  when  he  was 
but  two  and  thirty  years  old,  having  as  yet  no  interest  or 
reputation  as  a  politician.  And  this  it  was,  I  consider, 
that  induced  him  to  withdraw  the  action,  and  accept  a 
sum  of  money  as  a  compromise.  For  of  himself 

He  was  no  easy  or  good-natured  man, 

but  of  a  determined  disposition,  and  resolute  to  see  him¬ 
self  righted ;  however,  finding  it  a  hard  matter  and  above 
his  strength  to  deal  with  Midias,  a  man  so  well  secured 
on  all  sides  with  money,  eloquence,  and  friends,  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  those  who  interceded  for  him. 
But  had  he  seen  any  hopes  or  possibility  of  prevailing,  I 
cannot  believe  that  three  thousand  drachmas  could  have 
taken  off  the  edge  of  his  revenge.  The  object  which  he 
chose  for  himself  in  the  commonwealth  was  noble  and 
just,  the  defence  of  the  Grecians  against  Philip ;  and  in 
this  he  behaved  himself  so  worthily  that  he  soon  grew 
famous,  and  excited  attention  everywhere  for  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  courage  in  speaking.  He  was  admired 
through  all  Greece,  the  king  of  Persia  courted  him,  and 
by  Philip  himself  he  was  more  esteemed  than  all  the 
other  orators.  His  very  enemies  were  forced  to  confess 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  mark;  for  such  a 
character  even  iEschines  and  Hyperides  give  him,  where 
they  accuse  and  speak  against  him. 
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So  that  I  cannot  imagine  what  ground  Theopompus 
had  to  say,  that  Demosthenes  was  of  a  fickle,  unsettled 
disposition,  and  could  not  long  continue  firm  either  to  the 
same  men  or  the  same  affairs ;  whereas  the  contrary  is 
most  apparent,  for  the  same  party  and  post  in  politics 
which  he  held  from  the  beginning,  to  these  he  kept  con¬ 
stant  to  the  end  •  and  was  so  far  from  leaving  them  while 
he  lived,  that  he  chose  rather  to  forsake  his  life  than  his 
purpose.  He  was  never  heard  to  apologize  for  shifting 
sides  like  Demades,  who  would  say,  he  often  spoke, 
against  himself,  but  never  against  the  city;  nor  as  Me- 
lanopus,  who,  being  generally  against  Callistratus,  but 
being  often  bribed  off  with  money,  was  wont  to  tell  the 
people,  “  The  man  indeed  is  my  enemy,  but  we  must  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  good  of  our  country;”  nor  again  as  Nicode- 
mus,  the  Messenian,  who  having  first  appeared  on  Cas- 
sander’s  side,  and  afterwards  taken  part  with  Demetrius, 
said  the  two  things  were  not  in  themselves  contrary,  it 
being  always  most  advisable  to  obey  the  conqueror.  We 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  say  against  Demosthenes,  as 
one  who  would  turn  aside  or  prevaricate,  either  in  word 
or  deed.  There  could  not  have  been  less  variation  in  his 
public  acts  if  they  had  all  been  played,  so  to  say,  from 
first  to  last,  from  the  same  score.  Panaetius,  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  said,  that  most  of  his  orations  are  so  written,  as  if 
they  were  to  prove  this  one  conclusion,  that  what  is 
honest  and  virtuous  is  for  itself  only  to  be  chosen ;  as 
that  of  the  Crown,  that  against  Aristocrates,  that  for  the 
Immunities,  and  the  Philippics  ;  in  all  which  he  persuades 
his  fellow-citizens  to  pursue  not  that  which  seems  most 
pleasant,  easy,  or  profitable ;  but  declares  over  and  over 
again,  that  they  ought  in  the  first  place  to  prefer  that 
which  is  just  and  honorable,  before  their  own  safety  and 
preservation.  So  that  if  he  had  kept  his  hands  clean,  if 
his  courage  for  the  wars  had  been  answerable  to  the 
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generosity  of  his  principles,  and  the  dignity  of  his  orar 
tions,  he  might  deservedly  have  his  name  placed,  not  in 
the  number  of  such  orators  as  Moerocles,  Polyeuctus,  and 
Hyperides,  but  in  the  highest  rank  with  Cimon,  Thucyd¬ 
ides,  and  Pericles. 

Certainly  amongst  those  who  were  contemporary  with 
him,  Phocion,  though  he  appeared  on  the  less  commend¬ 
able  side  in  the  commonwealth,  and  was  counted  as  one  of 
the  Macedonian  party,  nevertheless,  by  his  courage  and  his 
honesty,  procured  himself  a  name  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Ephialtes,  Aristides,  and  Cimon.  But  Demosthenes,  being 
neither  fit  to  be  relied  on  for  courage  in  arms,  as  Deme¬ 
trius  says,  nor  on  all  sides  inaccessible  to  bribery  (for 
how  invincible  soever  he  was  against  the  gifts  of  Philip 
and  the  Macedonians,  yet  elsewhere  he  lay  open  to 
•  assault,  and  was  overpowered  by  the  gold  which  came 
down  from  Susa  and  Ecbatana),  was  therefore  esteemed 
better  able  to  recommend  than  to  imitate  the  virtues  of 
past  times.  And  yet  (excepting  only  Phocion),  even  in 
his  life  and  manners,  he  far  surpassed  the  other  orators 
of  his  time.  None  of  them  addressed  the  people  so  boldly; 
he  attacked  the  faults,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  un¬ 
reasonable  desires  of  the  multitude,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
orations.  Theopompus  writes,  that  the  Athenians  having 
by  name  selected  Demosthenes,  and  called  upon  him  to 
accuse  a  certain  person,  he  refused  to  do  it;  upon  which 
the  assembly  being  all  in  an  uproar,  he  rose  up  and  said, 
“  Your  counsellor,  whether  you  will  or  no,  0  ye  men  of 
Athens,  you  shall  always  have  me ;  but  a  sycophant  or 
false  accuser,  though  you  would  have  me,  I  shall  never 
be.”  And  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Antiphon  was  per¬ 
fectly  aristocratical ;  whom,  after  he  had  been  acquitted 
in  the  assembly,  he  took  and  brought  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  and,  setting  at  naught  the  displeasure  of  the 
-.people,  convicted  him  there  of  having  promised  Philip  to 
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burn  the  arsenal ;  whereupon  the  man  was  condemned 
by  that  court,  and  suffered  for  it.  He  accused,  also, 
Theoris,  the  priestess,  amongst  other  misdemeanors,  of 
having  instructed  and  taught  the  slaves  to  deceive  and 
cheat  their  masters,  for  which  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  her,  and  she  was  executed. 

The  oration  which  Apollodorus  madfe  use  of,  and  by  it 
carried  the  cause  against  Timotheus,  the  general,  in  an 
action  of  debt,  it  is  said  was  written  for  him  by  Demos¬ 
thenes  ;  as  also  those  against  Phormion  and  Stephanus, 
in  which  latter  case  he  was  thought  to  have  acted  dis¬ 
honorably,  for  the  speech  which  Phormion  used  against 
Apollodorus  was  also  of  his  making ;  he,  as  it  were,  hav¬ 
ing  simply  furnished  two  adversaries  out  of  the  same 
shop  with  weapons  to  wound  one  another.  Of  his  ora¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  public  assemblies,  that  against* 
Androtion,  and  those  against  Timocrates  and  Aristocrates, 
were  written  for  others,  before  he  had  come  forward  him¬ 
self  as  a  politician.  They  were  composed,  it  seems,  when 
he  was  but  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  old.  That 
against  Aristogiton,  and  that  for  the  Immunities,  he 
spoke  himself,  at  the  request,  as  he  says,  of  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias,  but,  as  some  say,  out  of  courtship  to  the 
young  man’s  mother.  Though,  in  fact,  he  did  not  marry 
her,  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  Samos,  as  Demetrius, 
the  Magnesian,  writes,  in  his  book  on  Persons  of  the  same 
Name.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his  oration  against 
Aeschines,  for  Misconduct  as  Ambassador,  was  ever  spoken ; 
although  Idomeneus  says  that  iEschines  wanted  only 
thirty  voices  to  condemn  him.  But  this  seems  not  to  be 
correct,  at  least  so  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  both 
their  orations  concerning  the  Crown ;  for  in  these,  neither 
of  them  speaks  clearly  or  directly  of  it,  as  a  cause  that 
ever  came  to  trial.  But  let  others  decide  this  contro¬ 
versy. 
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It  was  evident,  even  in  tune  of  peace,  what  course 
Demosthenes  would  steer  in  the  commonwealth  ;  for 
whatever  was  done  by  the  Macedonian,  he  criticized  and 
found  fault  with,  and  upon  all  occasions  was  stirring  up 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  inflaming  them  against  him. 
Therefore,  in  the  court  of  Philip,  no  man  was  so  much 
talked  of,  or  of  so  great  account  as  he ;  and  when  he 
came  thither,  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors  who  were  sent 
into  Macedonia,  though  all  had  audience  given  them,  yet 
his  speech  was  answered  with  most  care  and  exactness. 
But  in  other  respects,  Philip  entertained  him  not  so  hon¬ 
orably  as  the  rest,  neither  did  he  show  bim  the  same 
kindness  and  civility  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
the  party  of  iEschines  and  Philocrates.  So  that,  when 
the  others  commended  Philip  for  his  able  speaking,  his 
beautiful  person,  nay,  and  also  for  his  good  companion¬ 
ship  in  drinking,  Demosthenes  could  not  refrain  from 
cavilling  at  these  praises ;  the  first,  he  said,  was  a  quality 
which  might  well  enough  become  a  rhetorician,  the 
second  a  woman,  and  the  last  was  only  the  property  of  a 
sponge ;  no  one  of  them  was  the  proper  commendation 
of  a  prince. 

But  when  things  came  at  last  to  war,  Philip  on  the  one 
side  being  not  able  to  live  in  peace,  and  the  Athenians,  on 
the  other  side,  being  stirred  up  by  Demosthenes,  the  first 
action  he  put  them  upon  was  the  reducing  of  Euboea, 
which,  by  the  treachery  of  the  tyrants,  was  brought  under 
subjection  to  Philip.  And  on  his  proposition,  the  decree 
was  voted,  and  they  crossed  over  thither  and  chased  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  island.  The  next,  was  the  relief 
of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  whom  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  at  that  time  were  attacking.  He  persuaded  the 
people  to  lay  aside  their  enmity  against  these  cities,  to 
forget  the  offences  committed  by  them  in  the  Confederate 
War,  and  to  send  them  such  succors  as  eventually  saved 
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and  secured  them.  Not  long  after,  he  undertook  an  em¬ 
bassy  through  the  States  of  Greece,  which  he  solicited 
and  so  far  incensed  against  Philip,  that,  a  few  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  he  brought  them  all  into  a  general  league.  So 
that,  besides  the  forces  composed  of  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves,  there  was  an  army  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  and  the.  money  to  pay 
these  strangers  was  levied  and  brought  in  with  great 
cheerfulness.  On  which  occasion  it  was,  says  Theophra¬ 
stus,  on  the  allies  requesting  that  their  contributions  for 
the  war  might  be  ascertained  and  stated,  Crobylus,  the 
orator,  made  use  of  the  saying,  “  War  can’t  be  fed  at  so 
much  a  day.”  Now  was  all  Greece  up  in  arms,  and  in 
great  expectation  what  would  be  the  event.  The  ‘Eub oe- 
ans,  the  Achseans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Megarians,  the 
Leucadians,  and  Corcyraeans,  their  people  and  their 
cities,  were  all  joined  together  in  a  league.  But  the 
hardest  task  was  yet  behind,  left  for  Demosthenes,  to 
draw  the  Thebans  into  this  confederacy  with  the  rest. 
Their  country  bordered  next  upon  Attica,  they  had  great 
forces  for  the  war,  and  at  that  time  they  were  accounted 
the  best  soldiers  of  all  Greece,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  make  them  break  with  Philip,  who,  by  many  good 
offices,  had  so  lately  obliged  them  in  the  Phocian  war ; 
especially  considering  how  the  subjects  of  dispute  and 
variance  between  the  two  cities  were  continually  renewed 
and  exasperated  by  petty  quarrels,  arising  out  of  the 
proximity  of  their  frontiers. 

But  after  Philip,  being  now  grown  high  and  puffed  up 
with  his  good  success  at  Amphissa,  on  a  sudden  surprised 
Elatea  and  possessed  himself  of  Phocis,  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  in  a  great  consternation,  none  durst  ven¬ 
ture  to  rise  up  to  speak,  no  one  knew  what  to  say,  all 
were  at  a  loss,  and  the  whole  assembly  in  silence  and  per¬ 
plexity,  in  this  extremity  of  affairs,  Demosthenes  was 
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the  only  man  who  appeared,  his  counsel  to  them  being 
alliance  with  the  Thebans.  And  having  in  other  ways 
encouraged  the  people,  and,  as  his  manner  was,  raised 
their  spirits  up  with  hopes,  he,  with  some  others,' was  sent 
ambassador  to  Thebes.  To  oppose  him,  as  Marsyas  says, 
Philip  also  sent  thither  his  envoys,  Amyntas  and  Clear- 
chus,  two  Macedonians,  besides  Daochus,  a  Thessalian, 
and  Thrasydaeus.  Now  the  Thebans,  in  their  consulta¬ 
tions,  were  well  enough  aware  what  suited  best  with  their 
own  interest,  but  every  one  had  before  his  eyes  the 
terrors  of  war,  and  their  losses  in  the  Phocian  troubles 
were  still  recent :  but  such  was  the  force  and  power  of 
the  orator,  fanning  up,  as  Theopompus  says,  their  cour¬ 
age,  and  firing  their  emulation,  that  casting  away  every 
thought  of  prudence,  fear,  or  obligation,  in  a  sort  of 
divine  possession,  they  chose  the  path  of  honor,  to  which 
his  words  invited  them.  And  this  success,  thus  accom¬ 
plished  by  an  orator,  was  thought  to  be  so  glorious  and 
of  such  consequence,  that  Philip  immediately  sent  heralds 
to  treat  and  petition  for  a  peace  :  all  Greece  was  aroused, 
and  up  in  arms  to  help.  And  the  commanders-in-chief, 
not  only  of  Attica,  but  of  Boeotia,  applied  themselves  to 
Demosthenes,  and  observed  his  directions.  He  managed 
all  the  assemblies  of  the  Thebans,  no  less  than  those  of 
the  Athenians ;  he  was  beloved  both  by  the  one  and  by 
the  other,  and  exercised  the  same  supreme  authority 
with  both  ;  and  that  not  by  unfair  means,  or  without  just 
cause,  as  Theopompus  professes,  but  indeed  it  was  no 
more  than  was  due  to  his  merit. 

But  there  was,  it  should  seem,  some  divinely-ordered 
fortune,  commissioned,  in  the  revolution  of  things,  to  put 
a  period  at  this  time  to  the  liberty  of  Greece,  which  op¬ 
posed  and  thwarted  all  their  actions,  and  by  many  signs 
foretold  what  should  happen.  Such  were  the  sad  predic- 
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tions  uttered  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  and  this  old  oracle 
cited  out  of  the  Sibyl’s  verses,  — 

The  battle  on  Thermodon  that  shall  be 
Safe  at  a  distance  I  desire  to  see, 

Far,  like  an  eagle,  watching  in  the  air. 

Conquered  shall  weep,  and  conqueror  perish  there. 

This  Thermodon,  they  say,  is  a  little' ‘rivulet  here  in 
our  country  in  Chgeronea,  running  into  the  Cephisus. 
But  we  know  of  none  that  is  so  called  at  the  present 
time ;  and  can  only  conjecture  that  the  streamlet  which 
is  now  called  Hsemon,  and  runs  by  the  Temple  of  Her¬ 
cules,  where  the  Grecians  were  encamped,  might  perhaps 
in  those  days  be  called  Thermodon,  and  after  the  fight, 
being  filled  with  blood  and  dead  bodies,  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  we  guess,  might  change  its  old  name  for  that 
which  it  now  bears.  Yet  Duris  says  that  this  Thermo¬ 
don  was  no  river,  but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as  they 
were  pitching  their  tents  and  digging  trenches  about 
them,  found  a  small,  stone  statue,  which,  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  appeared  to  be  the  figure  of  Thermodon,  carrying 
a  wounded  Amazon  in  his  arms;  and  that  there  was 
another  oracle  current  about  it,  as  follows :  — 

The  battle  on  Thermodon  that  shall  be, 

Fail  not,  black  raven,  to  attend  and  see  ; 

The  flesh  of  men  shall  there  abound  for  thee. 

In  fine,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  is  the  truth. 
But  of  Demosthenes  it  is  said,  that  he  had  such  great 
confidence  in  the  Grecian  forces,  and  was  so  excited  by 
the  sight  of  the  courage  and  resolution  of  so  many  brave 
men  ready  to  engage  the  enemy,  that  he  would  by  no 
means  endure  they  should  give  any  heed  to  oracles,  or 
hearken  to  prophecies,  but  gave  out  that  he  suspected 
even  the  prophetess  herself,  as  if  she  had  been  tampered 
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with  to  speak  in  favor  of  Philip.  The  Thebans  he 
put  in  mind  of  Epaminondas,  the  Athenians,  of  Pericles, 
who  always  took  their  own  measures  and  governed  their 
actions  by  reason,  looking  upon  things  of  this  kind  as 
mere  pretexts  for  cowardice.  Thus  far,  therefore,  De¬ 
mosthenes  acquitted  himself  like  a  brave  man.  But  in 
the  fight  he  did  nothing  honorable,  nor  was  his  perform¬ 
ance  answerable  to  his  speeches.  For  he  fled,  deserting 
his  place  disgracefully,  and  throwing  away  his  arms,  not 
ashamed,  as  Pytheas  observed,  to  belie  the  inscription 
written  on  his  shield,  in  letters  of  gold,  “  With  good  for¬ 
tune.” 

In  the  mean  time  Philip,  in  the  first  moment  of  vSK^ 
tory,  was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  grew  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  going  out,  after  he  had  drunk  largely,  to  visit 
the  dead  bodies,  he  chanted  the  first  words  of  the  decree 
that  had  been  passed  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 

The  motion  of  Demosthenes,  Demosthenes’s  son,* 

dividing  it  metrically  into  feet,  and  marking  the  beats. 

But  when  he  came  to  himself,  and  had  well  considered 
the  danger  he  was  lately  under,  he  could  not  forbear  from 
shuddering  at  the  wonderful  ability  and  power  of  an 
orator  who  had  made  him  hazard  his  life  and  empire  on 
the  issue  of  a  few  brief  hours.  The  fame  of  it  also 
reached  even  to  the  court  of  Persia,  and  the  king  sent 
letters  to  his  lieutenants,  commanding  them  to  supply 
Demosthenes  with  money,  and  to  pay  every  attention  to 
him,  as  the  only  man  of  all  the  Grecians  who  was  able  to 
give  Philip  occupation  and  find  employment  for  his  forces 
near  home,  in  the  troubles  of  Greece.  This  afterwards 

*  Demosthenes  Demosthenous,  motion,”  —  the  usual  form  of  the 
Paianieus,  tad’ eipen.  “  Demosthe-  commencement  of  the  Votes  of  the 
nes,  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  of  Athenian  Assembly, 
the  Pseanian  township,  made  this 
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came  to  the  knowledge  of  Alexander,  by  certain  letters 
of  Demosthenes  which  he  found  at  Sardis,  and  by  other 
papers  of  the  Persian  officers,  stating  the  large  sums  which 
had  been  given  him. 

At  this  time,  however,  upon  the  ill  success  which  now 
happened  to  the  Grecians,  those  of  the  contrary  faction  in 
the  commonwealth  fell  foul  upon  Demosthenes,  and  took 
the  opportunity  to  frame  several  informations  and  indict¬ 
ments  against  him.  But  the  people  not  only  acquitted 
him  of  these  accusations,  but  continued  towards  him  their 
former  respect,  and  still  invited  him,  as  a  man  that  meant 
well,  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.  Insomuch  that 
when  the  bones  of  those  who  had  been  slain  at  Chseronea 
were  brought  home  to  be  solemnly  interred,  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  the  man  they  chose  to  make  the  funeral  ora¬ 
tion.  They  did  not  show,  under  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  them,  a  base  or  ignoble  mind,  as  Theopompus  writes 
in  his  exaggerated  style,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
honor  and  respect  paid  to  their  counsellor,  they  made  it 
appear  that  they' were  noway  dissatisfied  with  the  coun¬ 
sels  he  had  given  them.  The  speech,  therefore,  was  spoken 
by  Demosthenes.  But  the  subsequent  decrees  he  would 
not  allow  to  be  passed  in  his  own  name,  but  made  use  of 
those  of  his  friends,  one  after  another,  looking  upon  his 
own  as  unfortunate  and  inauspicious;  till  at  length  he 
took  courage  again  after  the  death  of  Philip,  who  did  not 
long  outlive  his  victory  at  Chseronea.  And  this,  it  seems, 
was  that  which  was  foretold  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
oracle, 

Conquered  shall  weep,  and  conqueror  perish  there. 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Philip,  and  laying  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  prepossess 
the  people  with  courage  and  better  hopes  for  the  future, 
he  came  into  the  assembly  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
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pi  etending  to  have  had  a  dream  that  presaged  some  great 
good  foitune  for  Athens;  and,  not  long  after,  arrived  the 
messengers  who  brought  the  news  of  Philip’s  death.  No 
sooner  had  the  people  received  it,  but  immediately  they 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  decreed  that  Pausanias 
should  be  presented  with  a  crown.  Demosthenes  ap¬ 
peared  publicly  in  a  rich  dress,  with  a  chaplet  on  his 
head,  though  it  were  but  the  seventh  day  since  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  as  is  said  by  JEschines,  who  upbraids  him 
upon  this  account,  and  rails  at  him  as  one  void  of  natu¬ 
ral  affection  towards  his  children.  Whereas,  indeed,  he 
rather  betrays  himself  to  be  of  a  poor,  low  spirit,  and 
effeminate  mind,  if  he  really  means  to  make  wailings  and 
lamentation  the  only  signs  of  a  gentle  and  affectionate 
nature,  and  to  condemn  those  who  bear  such  accidents 
with  more  temper  and  less  passion.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  say  that  the  behavior  of  the  Athenians  on  this 
occasion  was  wise  or  honorable,  to  crown  themselves  with 
garlands  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  for  the  death  of  a 
Prince  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  success  and  victories, 
when  they  were  a  conquered  people,  had  used  them  with 
so  much  clemency  and  humanity.  For  besides,  provok¬ 
ing  fortune,  it  was  a  base  thing,  and  unworthy  in  itself,  to 
make  him  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  pay  him  honors  while 
he  lived,  and  yet  as  soon  as  he  fell  by  another’s  hand, 
to  set  no  bounds  to  their  jollity,  to  insult  over  him  dead, 
and  to  sing  triumphant  songs  of  victory,  as  if  by  their 
own  valor  they  had  vanquished  him.  I  must  at  the 
same  time  commend  the  behavior  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
leaving  tears  and  lamentations  and  domestic  sorrows  to 
the  women,  made  it  his  business  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  commonwealth.  And  I  think  it  the  duty  of  him 
who  would  be  accounted  to  have  a  soul  truly  valiant, 
and  fit  for  government,  that,  standing  always  firm  to  the 
common  good,  and  letting  private  griefs  and  troubles  find 
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their  compensation  in  public  blessings,  he  should  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  station,  much  more 
than  actors  who  represent  the  persons  of  kings  and 
tyrants,  who,  we  see,  when  they  either  laugh  or  weep  on 
the  stage,  follow,  not  their  own  private  inclinations,  but 
the  course  consistent  with  the  subject  and  with  their 
position.  And  if,  moreover,  when  our'- neighbor  is  in 
misfortune,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  forbear  offering  any 
consolation,  but  rather  to  say  whatever  may  tend  to 
cheer  him,  and  to  invite  his  attention  to  any  agreeable 
objects,  just  as  we  tell  people  who  are  troubled  with  sore 
eyes,  to  withdraw  their  sight  from  bright  and  offensive 
colors  to  green,  and  those  of  a  softer  mixture,  from 
whence  can  a  man  seek,  in  his  own  case,  better  argu¬ 
ments  of  consolation  for  afflictions  in  his  family,  than 
from  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  by  making  public 
and  domestic  chances  count,  so  to  say,  together,  and  the 
better  fortune  of  the  state  obscure  and  conceal  the  less 
happy  circumstances  of  the  individual.  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  say  so  much,  because  I  have  known  many  read¬ 
ers  melted  by  iEschines’s  language  into  a  soft  and  un¬ 
manly  tenderness. 

But  now  to  return  to  my  narrative.  The  cities  of 
Greece  were  inspirited  once  more  by  the  efforts  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  to  form  a  league  together.  The  Thebans, 
whom  he  had  provided  with  arms,  set  upon  their  gar¬ 
rison,  and  slew  many  of  them;  the  Athenians  made 
preparations  to  join  their  forces  with  them ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes  ruled  supreme  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  Persian  officers  who  commanded  under  the 
king  in  Asia,  inciting  them  to  make  war  upon  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  calling  him  child  and  simpleton*  But  as  soon 

*  Margites,  the  name  of  the  char-  who,  though  fully  grown  up,  has 
acter  held  up  to  ridicule  in  an  old  never  attained  the  sense  or  wits  of 
poem  ascribed  to  Homer, —  the  boy,  a  man. 
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as  Alexander  had  settled  matters  in  his  own  country,  and 
came  in  person  with  his  army  into  Boeotia,  down  fell  the 
courage  of  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthenes  was  hushed  ; 
the  Thebans,  deserted  by  them,  fought  by  themselves* 
and  lost  their  city.  After  which,  the  people  of  Athens, 
all  in  distress  and  great  perplexity,  resolved  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Alexander,  and  amongst  others,*  made 
choice  of  Demosthenes  for  one;  but  his  heart  failing 
him  for  fear  of  the  king’s  anger,  he  returned  back  from 
Cithoeron,  and  left  the  embassy.  In  the  mean  time,  Alex¬ 
ander  sent  to  Athens,  requiring  ten  of  their  orators  to  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  as  Idomeneus  and  Duris  have  reported, 
but  as  the  most  and  best  historians  say,  he  demanded 
these  eight  only,  —  Demosthenes,  Polyeuctus,  Ephialtes, 
Lycurgus,  Moerocles,  Demon,  Callisthenes,  and  Charide- 
mus.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Demosthenes  re¬ 
lated  to  them  the  fable  in  which  the  sheep  are  said  to 
deliver  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves ;  himself  and  those 
who  with  him  contended  for  the  people’s  safety,  being, 
in  his  comparison,  the  dogs  that  defended  the  flock,  and 
Alexander  “  the  Macedonian  arch  wolf.”  He  further  told 
them,  “  As  we  see  corn-masters  sell  their  whole  stock  by 
a  few  grains  of  wheat  which  they  carry  about  with  them 
in  a  dish,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  so  you,  by  delivering 
up  us,  who  are  but  a  few,  do  at  the  same  time  unawares 
surrender  up  yourselves  all  together  with  us ;  ”  so  we  find 
it  related  in  the  history  of  Aristobulus,  the  Cassandrian. 
The  Athenians  were  deliberating,  and  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  when  Demades,  having  agreed  with  the  persons  whom 
Alexander  had  demanded,  for  five  talents,  undertook  to 
go  ambassador,  and  to  intercede  with  the  king  for  them ; 
and,  whether  it  was  that  he  relied  on  his  friendship  and 
kindness,  or  that  he  hoped  to  find  him  satiated,  as  a  lion 
glutted  with  slaughter,  he  certainly  went,  and  prevailed 
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with  him  both  to  pardon  the  men,  and  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  city. 

So  he  and  his  friends,  when  Alexander  went  away, 
were  great  men,  and  Demosthenes  was  quite  put  aside. 
Yet  when  Agis,  the  Spartan,  made  his  insurrection,  he  also 
for  a  short  time  attempted  a  movement  in  his  favor  ;  but 
he  soon  shrunk  back  again,  as  the  Athenians  would  not 
take  any  part  in  it,  and,  Agis  being  slain,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  were  vanquished.  During  this  time  it  was  that  the 
indictment  against  Ctesiphon,  concerning  the  Crown,  was 
brought  to  trial.  The  action  was  commenced  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  in  Chseronea,  when  Chaerondas  was  archon, 
but  it  was  not  proceeded  with  till  about  ten  years  after, 
Aristophon  being  then  archon.  Never  was  any  public 
cause  more  celebrated  than  this,  alike  for  the  fame  of  the 
orators,  and  for  the  generous  courage  of  the  judges,  who, 
though  at  that  time  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  were 
in  the  height  of  power,  and  supported  by  all  the  favor  of 
the  Macedonians,  yet  would  not  give  judgment  against 
him,  but  acquitted  him  so  honorably,  that  iEschines  did 
not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  their  suffrages  on  his  side,  so 
that,  immediately  after,  he  left  the  city,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  teaching  rhetoric  about  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  upon  the  continent  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  Harpalus  fled  from  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  came  to  Athens  out  of  Asia ;  knowing  himself 
guilty  of  many  misdeeds  into  which  his  love  of  luxury 
had  led  him,  and  fearing  the  king,  who  was  now  grown 
terrible  even  to  his  best  friends.  Yet  this  man  had  no 
sooner  addressed  himself  to  the  people,  and  delivered  up 
his  goods,  his  ships,  and  himself  to  their  disposal,  but  the 
other  orators  of  the  town  had  their  eyes  quickly  fixed 
upon  his  money,  and  came  in  to  his  assistance,  persuading 
the  Athenians  to  receive  and  protect  their  suppliant 
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Demosthenes  at  first  gave  advice  to  chase  him  out  of  the 
country,  and  to  beware  lest  they  involved  their  city  in  a 
war  upon  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  occasion.  But  some 
few  days  after,  as  they  were  taking  an  account  of  the 
treasure,  Harpalus,  perceiving  how  much  he  was  pleased 
with  a  cup  of  Persian  manufacture,  and  how  curiously  he 
surveyed  the  sculpture  and  fashion  of  it,  desired  him  to 
poise  it  in  his  hand,  and  consider  the  weight  of  the  gold. 
Demosthenes,  being  amazed  to  feel  how  heavy  it  was,  asked 
him  what  weight  it  came  to.  “  To  you,”  said  Harpalus, 
smiling,  “  it  shall  come  with  twenty  talents.”  And  present¬ 
ly  after,  when  night  drew  on,  he  sent  him  the  cup  with 
so  many  talents.  Harpalus,  it  seems,  was  a  person  of  sin¬ 
gular  skill  to  discern  a  man’s  covetousness  by  the  air  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  look  and  movements  of  his  eyes. 
For  Demosthenes  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  but  ad¬ 
mitting  the  present,  like  an  armed  garrison,  into  the  cita¬ 
del  of  his  house,  he  surrendered  himself  up  to  the  interest 
of  Harpalus.  The  next  day,  he  came  into  the  assembly 
with  his  neck  swathed  about  with  wool  and  rollers,  and 
when  they  called  on  him  to  rise  up  and  speak,  he  made 
signs  as  if  he  had  lost  his  voice.  But  the  wits,  turning  the 
matter  to  ridicule,  said  that  certainly  the  orator  had  been 
seized  that  night  with  no  other  than  a  silver  quinsy. 
And  soon  after,  the  people,  becoming  aware  of  the  bribery, 
grew  angry,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak,  or  make 
any  apology  for  himself,  but  ran  him  down  with  noise ; 
and  one  man  stood  up,  and  cried  out,  “  What,  ye  men  of 
Athens,  will  you  not  hear  the  cup-bearer  ?  ”  So  at  length 
they  banished  Harpalus  out  of  the  city ;  and  fearing  lest 
they  should  be  called  to  account  for  the  treasure  which 
the  orators  had  purloined,  they  made  a  strict  inquiry, 
going  from  house  to  house ;  only  Callicles,  the  son  of 
Arrhenidas,  who  was  newly  married,  they  would  not  suf- 
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fer  to  be  searched,  out  of  respect,  as  Theopompus  writes, 
to  the  bride,  who  was  within. 

Demosthenes  resisted  the  inquisition,  and  proposed  a 
decree  to  refer  the  business  to  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
and  to  punish  those  whom  that  court  should  find  guilty. 
But  being  himself  one  of  the  first  whom  the  court  con¬ 
demned,  when  he  came  to  the  bar,  he  was  fined  fifty  talents, 
and  committed  to  prison ;  where,  out  of  shame  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  through  the 
weakness  of  his  body,  growing  incapable  of  supporting 
the  confinement,  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  carelessness 
of  some  and  by  the  connivance  of  others  of  the  citizens. 
We  are  told,  at  least,  that  he  had  not  fled  far  from  the 
city,  when,  finding  that  he  was  pursued  by  some  of  those 
who  had  been  his  adversaries,  he  endeavored  to  hide  him¬ 
self.  But  when  they  called  him  by  his  name,  and  coming 
up  nearer  to  him,  desired  he  would  accept  from  them 
some  money  which  they  had  brought  from  home  as 
a  provision  for  his  journey,  and  to  that  purpose  only 
had  followed  him,  when  they  entreated  him  to  take 
courage,  and  to  bear  up  against  his  misfortune,  he  burst 
out  into  much  greater  lamentation,  saying,  “  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  support  myself  under  so  heavy  an  affliction, 
since  I  leave  a  city  in  which  I  have  such  enemies,  as  in 
any  other  it  is  not  easy  to  find  friends.”  He  did  not  show 
much  fortitude  in  his  banishment,  spending  his  time  for 
the  most  part  in  JEgina  and  Troezen,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  looking  towards  the  country  of  Attica.  And 
there  remain  upon  record  some  sayings  of  his,  little  re¬ 
sembling  those  sentiments  of  generosity  and  bravery 
which  he  used  to  express  when  he  had  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth.  For,  as  he  was  departing  out  of 
the  city,  it  is  reported,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  towards 
the  Acropolis,  and  said,  “  0  Lady  Minerva,  how  is  it  that 
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thou  takest  delight  in  three  such  fierce  untractable  beasts, 
the  owl,  the  snake,  and  the  people  ?  ”  The  young  men 
that  came  to  visit  and  converse  with  him,  he  deterred 
from  meddling  with  state  affairs,  telling  them,  that  if  at 
first  two  ways  had  been  proposed  to  him,  the  one  leading 
to  the  speaker’s  stand  and  the  assembly,  the  other  going 
direct  to  destruction,  and  he  could  have  foreseen  the  many 
evils  which  attend  those  who  deal  in  public  business,  such 
as  fears,  envies,  calumnies,  and  contentions,  he  would 
certainly  have  taken  that  which  led  straight  on  to  his 
death. 

But  now  happened  the  death  of  Alexander,  while  De¬ 
mosthenes  was  in  this  banishment  which  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  And  the  Grecians  were  once  again  up  in 
arms,  encouraged  by  the  brave  attempts  of  Leosthenes, 
who  was  then  drawing  a  circumvallation  about  Antipater, 
whom  he  held  close  besieged  in  Lamia.  Pytheas,  there¬ 
fore,  the  orator,  and  Callimedon,  called  the  Crab,  fled  from 
Athens,  and  taking  sides  with  Antipater,  went  about  with 
his  friends  and  ambassadors  to  keep  the  Grecians  from 
revolting  and  taking  part  with  the  Athenians.  But,  on 
the  other  side,  Demosthenes,  associating  himself  with  the 
ambassadors  that  came  from  Athens,  used  his  utmost  en¬ 
deavors  and  gave  them  his  best  assistance  in  persuading 
the  cities  to  fall  unanimously  upon  the  Macedonians,  and 
to  drive  them  out  of  Greece.  Phylarchus  says  that  in 
Arcadia  there  happened  a  rencounter  between  Pytheas 
and  Demosthenes,  which  came  at  last  to  downright  rail¬ 
ing,  while  the  one  pleaded  for  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
other  for  the  Grecians.  Pytheas  said,  that  as  we  always 
suppose  there  is  some  disease  in  the  family  to  which  they 
bring  asses’  milk,  so  wherever  there  comes  an  embassy 
from  Athens,  that  city  must  needs  be  indisposed.  And 
Demosthenes  answered  him,  retorting  the  comparison  : 
“Asses’  milk  is  brought  to  restore  health,  and  the  Athe- 
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nians  come  for  the  safety  and  recovery  of  the  sick.” 
With  this  conduct  the  people  of  Athens  were  so  well 
pleased,  that  they  decreed  the  recall  of  Demosthenes  from 
banishment.  The  decree  was  brought  in  by  Demon  the 
Peeanian,  cousin  to  Demosthenes.  So  they  sent  him  a  ship 
to  JEgina,  and  he  landed  at  the  port  of  Piraeus,  where  he 
was  met  and  joyfully  received  by  all  the  citizens,  not  so 
much  as  an  Archon  or  a  priest  staying  behind.  And 
Demetrius,  the  Magnesian,  says,  that  he  lifted  up  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  and  blessed  this  day  of  his  happy  return, 
as  far  more  honorable  than  that  of  Alcibiades ;  since  he 
was  recalled  by  his  countrymen,  not  through  any  force 
or  constraint  put  upon  them,  but  by  their  own  good-will 
and  free  inclinations.  There  remained  only  his  pecuniary 
fine,  which,  according  to  law,  could  not  be  remitted  by 
the  people.  But  they  found  out  a  way  to  elude  the  law. 
It  was  a  custom  with  them  to  allow  a  certain  quantity 
of  silver  to  those  who  were  to  furnish  and  adorn  the  altar 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Jupiter  Soter.  This  office,  for  that 
turn,  they  bestowed  on  Demosthenes,  and  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it  ordered  him  fifty  talents,  the  very  sum  in 
which  he  was  condemned. 

Yet  it  was  no  long  time  that  he  enjoyed  his  country 
after  his  return,  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  being  soon  all 
utterly  defeated.  For  the  battle  at  Cranon  happened  in 
Metagitnion,  in  Boedromion  the  garrison  entered  into 
Munychia,  and  in  the  Pyanepsion  following  died  Demos¬ 
thenes  after  this  manner. 

Upon  the  report  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were 
coming  to  Athens,  Demosthenes  with  his  party  took  their 
opportunity  to  escape  privily  out  of  the  city ;  but 
sentence  of  death  was,  upon  the  motion  of  Demades, 
passed  upon  them  by  the  people.  They  dispersed  them¬ 
selves,  flying  some  to  one  place,  some  to  another  ;  and 
Antipater  sent  about  his  soldiers  into  all  quarters  to 
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apprehend  them.  Archias  was  their  captain,  and  was 
thence  called  the  exile-hunter.  He  was  a  Thurian  born, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  an  actor  of  tragedies,  and 
they  say  that  Polus,  of  iEgina,  the  best  actor  of  his  time, 
was  his  scholar  ;  but  Hermippus  reckons  Archias  among 
the  disciples  of  Lacritus,  the  orator,  and  Demetrius  says, 
he  spent  some  time  with  Anaximenes.  This  Archias 
finding  Hyperides  the  orator,  Aristonicus  of  Marathon, 
and  Himeraeus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  in 
iEgina,  took  them  by  force  out  of  the  temple  of  iEacus, 
whither  they  were  fled  for  safety,  and  sent  them  to  Anti¬ 
pater,  then  at  Cleonae,  where  they  were  all  put  to  death ; 
and  Hyperides,  they  say,  had  his  tongue  cut  out. 

Demosthenes,  he  heard,  had  taken  sanctuary  at  the 
temple  of  Neptune  in  Calauria,  and,  crossing  over  thither 
in  some  light  vessels,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  himself, 
and  the  Thracian  spear-men  that  came  with  him,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  accompany  him 
to  Antipater,  as  if  he  should  meet  with  no  hard  usage 
from  him.  But  Demosthenes,  in  his  sleep  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  had  a  strange  dream.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
acting  a  tragedy,  and  contended  with  Archias  for  the 
victory ;  and  though  he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  gave 
good  satisfaction  to  the  spectators,  yet  for  want  of  better 
furniture  and  provision  for  the  stage,  he  lost  the  day. 
And  so,  while  Archias  was  discoursing  to  him  with  many 
expressions  of  kindness,  he  sate  still  in  the  same  posture, 
and  looking  up  steadfastly  upon  him,  “  0  Archias,”  said 
he,  “  I  am  as  little  affected  by  your  promises  now  as  I 
used  formerly  to  be  by  your  acting.”  Archias  at  this 
beginning  to  grow  angry  and  to  threaten  him,  “Now,”  said 
Demosthenes,  “  you  speak  like  the  genuine  Macedonian 
oracle  ;  before  you  were  but  acting  a  part.  Therefore 
forbear  only  a  little,  while  I  write  a  word  or  two  home 
to  my  family.”  Having  thus  spoken,  he  withdrew  into 
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the  temple,  and  taking  a  scroll,  as  if  he  meant  to  write, 
he  put  the  reed  into  his  mouth,  and  biting  it,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  when  he  was  thoughtful  or  writing,  he  held  it 
there  for  some  time.  Then  he  bowed  down  his  head  and 
covered  it.  The  soldiers  that  stood  at  the  door,  supposing 
all  this  to  proceed  from  want  of  courage  and  fear  of 
death,  in  derision  called  him  effeminate;  and  faint-hearted, 
and  coward.  And  Archias,  drawing  neat,  desired  him  to 
rise  up,  and  repeating  the  same  kind  things  he  had 
spoken  before,  he  once  more  promised  him  to  make  his 
peace  with  Antipater.  But  Demosthenes,  perceiving  that 
now  the  poison  had  pierced  and  seized  his  vitals,  uncov¬ 
ered  his  head,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Archias,  “Now,” 
said  he,  “  as  soon  as  you  please  you  may  commence  the 
part  of  Creon  in  the  tragedy,  and  cast  out  this  body  of 
mine  unburied.  But,  0  gracious  Neptune,  I,  for  my  part, 
while  I  am  yet  alive,  arise  up  and  depart  out  of  this 
sacred  place ;  though  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians 
have  not  left  so  much  as  thy  temple  unpolluted.”  After 
he  had  thus  spoken  and  desired  to  be  held  up,  because 
already  he  began  to  tremble  and  stagger,  as  he  was 
going  forward,  and  passing  by  the  altar,  he  fell  down,  and 
with  a  groan  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Ariston  says  that  he  took  the  poison  out  of  a  reed,  as 
we  have  shown  before.  But  Pappus,  a  certain  historian 
whose  history  was  recovered  by  Hermippus,  says,  that  as 
he  fell  near  the  altar,  there  was  found  in  his  scroll  this 
beginning  only  of  a  letter,  and  nothing  more,  “  Demo¬ 
sthenes  to  Antipater.”  And  that  when  his  sudden  death 
was  much  wondered  at,  the  Thracians  who  guarded  the 
doors  reported  that  he  took  the  poison  into  his  hand  out 
of  a  rag,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and  that  they  imagined 
it  had  been  gold  which  he  swallowed  ;  but  the  maid  that 
served  him,  being  examined  by  the  followers  of  Archias, 
affirmed  that  he  had  worn  it  in  a  bracelet  for  a  long  time, 
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as  an  amulet.  And  Eratosthenes  also  says  that  he  kept 
the  poison  in  a  hollow  ring,  and  that  that  ring  was  the 
bracelet  which  he  wore  about  his  arm.  There  are  various 
other  statements  made  by  the  many  authors  who  have 
related  the  story,  but  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into  their 
discrepancies ;  yet  I  must  not  omit  what  is  said  by  Demo- 
chares,  the  relation  of  Demosthenes,  who  is  of  opinion,  it 
was  not  by  the  help  of  poison  that  he  met  with  so  sudden 
and  so  easy  a  death,  but  that  by  the  singular  favor  and 
providence  of  the  gods  he  was  thus  rescued  from  the  cru¬ 
elty  of  the  Macedonians.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of 
Pyanepsion,  the  most  sad  and  solemn  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  which  the  women  observe  by  fasting  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

Soon  after  his  death,  the  people  of  Athens  bestowed  on 
him  such  honors  as  he  had  deserved.  They  erected  his 
statue  of  brass  ;  they  decreed  that  the  eldest  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  should  be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum ;  and  on 
the  base  of  his  statue  was  engraven  the  famous  inscrip¬ 
tion, — 

Had  you  for  Greece  been  strong,  as  wise  you  were, 

The  Macedonian  had  not  conquered  her. 

For  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  say,  as  some  have  related, 
that  Demosthenes  made  these  verses  himself  in  Calauria, 
as  he  was  about  to  take  the  poison. 

A  little  before  we  went  to  Athens,  the  following  inci¬ 
dent  was  said  to  have  happened.  A  soldier,  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  before  his  superior  officer,  and  answer 
to  an  accusation  brought  against  him,  put  that  little  gold 
which  he  had  into  the  hands  of  Demosthenes’s  statue. 
The  fingers  of  this  statue  were  folded  one  within  another, 
and  near  it  grew  a  small  plane-tree,  from  which  many 
leaves,  either  accidentally  blown  thither  by  the  wind,  or 
placed  so  on  purpose  by  the  man  himself,  falling  to* 
VOL.  v.  3 
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gether,  and  lying  round  about  the  gold,  concealed  it  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  end,  the  soldier  returned,  and  found 
his  treasure  entire,  and  the  fame  of  this  incident  was 
spread  abroad.  And  many  ingenious  persons  of  the  city 
competed  with  each  other,  on  this  occasion,  to  vindicate  the 
integrity  of  Demosthenes,  in  several  epigrams  which  they 
made  on  the  subject. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new  honors 
he  now  came  in  for,  divine  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
Demosthenes  pursuing  him  into  Macedonia,  where  he  was 
justly  put  to  death  by  those  whom  he  had  basely  flat¬ 
tered.  They  were  weary  of  him  before,  but  at  this  time 
the  guilt  he  lay  under  was  manifest  and  undeniable.  For 
some  of  his  letters  were  intercepted,  in .  which  he  had 
encouraged  Perdiccas*  to  fall  upon  Macedonia,  and  to 
save  the  Grecians,  who,  he  said,  hung  only  by  an  old 
rotten  thread,  meaning  Antipater.  Of  this  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  by  Dinarchus,  the  Corinthian,  and  Cassander  was  so 
enraged,  that  he  first  slew  his  son  in  his  bosom,  and  then 
gave  orders  to  execute  him;  who  might  now  at  last,  by 
his  own  extreme  misfortunes,  learn  the  lesson,  that  trai¬ 
tors,  who  make  sale  of  their  country,  sell  themselves  first ; 
a  truth  which  Demosthenes  had  often  foretold  him,  and 
he  would  never  believe.  Thus,  Sosius,  you  have  the  life 
of  Demosthenes,  from  such  accounts  as  we  have  either 
read  or  heard  concerning  him. 

*  This,  apparently,  is  one  of  Plu-  so  he  tells  the  story  himself  in  the 
tarch’s  slips  of  memory.  It  was  life  of  Phocion. 
not  Perdiccas,  but  Antigonus ;  and 
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It  is  generally  said,  that  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero, 
was  both  well  horn  and  lived  a  fair  life  ;  but  of  his  father 
nothing  is  reported  but  in  extremes.  For  whilst  some 
would  have  him  the  son  of  a  fuller,  and  educated  in  that 
trade,  others  carry  back  the  origin  of  his  family  to  Tullus 
Attius,  an  illustrious  king  of  the  Yolscians,  who  waged 
war  not  without  honor  against  the  Romans.  However, 
he  who  first  of  that  house  was  surnamed  Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  a  person  worthy  to  be  remembered ;  since 
those  who  succeeded  him  not  only  did  not  reject,  but 
were  fond  of  that  name,  though  vulgarly  made  a  matter 
of  reproach.  For  the  Latins  call  a  vetch  Cicer,  and  a  nick 
or  dent  at  the  tip  of  his  nose,  which  resembled  the  open¬ 
ing  in  a  vetch,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Cicero. 

Cicero,  whose  story  I  am  writing,  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
plied  with  spirit  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  recommended 
him  to  lay  aside  or  change  the  name  when  he  first  stood 
for  office  and  engaged  in  politics,  that  he  would  make  it 
his  endeavor  to  render  the  name  of  Cicero  more  glorious 
than  that  of  the  Scauri  and  Catuli.  And  when  he  was 
quaestor  in  Sicily,  and  was  making  an  offering  of  silver 
plate  to  the  gods,  and  had  inscribed  his  two  names,  Mar¬ 
cus  and  Tullius,  instead  of  the  third  he  jestingly  told  the 
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artificer  to  engrave  the  figure  of  a  vetch  by  them.  Thus 
much  is  told  us  about  his  name. 

Of  his  birth  it  is  reported,  that  his  mother  was  delivered 
without  pain  or  labor,  on  the  third  of  the  new  Calends,* 
the  same  day  on  which  now  the  magistrates  of  Rome 
pray  and  sacrifice  for  the  emperor.  It  is  said,  also,  that  a 
vision  appeared  to  his  nurse,  and  foretold  the  child  she 
then  suckled  should  afterwards  become  d  great  benefit  to 
the  Roman  States.  To  such  presages,  which  might  in 
general  be  thought  mere  fancies  and  idle  talk,  he  himself 
erelong  gave  the  credit  of  true  prophecies.  For  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  an  age  to  begin  to  have  lessons,  he  became 
so  distinguished  for  his  talent,  and  got  such  a  name  and 
reputation  amongst  the  boys,  that  their  fathers  would 
often  visit  the  school,  that  they  might  see  young  Cicero, 
and  might  be  able  to  say  that  they  themselves  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  quickness  and  readiness  in  learning  for  which 
he  was  renowned.  And  the  more  rude  among  them  used 
to  be  angry  with  their  children,  to  see  them,  as  they 
walked  together,  receiving  Cicero  with  respect  into  the 
middle  place.  And  being,  as  Plato  would  have  the 
scholar-like  and  philosophical  temper,  eager  for  every 
kind  of  learning,  and  indisposed  to  no  description  of 
knowledge  or  instruction,  he  showed,  however,  a  more 
peculiar  propensity  to  poetry ;  and  there  is  a  poem  now 
extant,  made  by  him  when  a  boy,  in  tetrameter  verse, 
called  Pontius  Glaucus.  And  afterwards,  when  he  applied 
himself  more  curiously  to  these  accomplishments,  he  had 
the  name  of  being  not  only  the  best  orator,  but  also  the 
best  poet  of  Rome.  And  the  glory  of  his  rhetoric  still 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  many  new  modes  in  speak¬ 
ing  since  his  time ;  but  his  verses  are  forgotten  and  out 
of  all  repute,  so  many  ingenious  poets  having  followed 
him. 


*  The  third  of  January. 
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Leaving  his  juvenile  studies,  he  became  an  auditor  of 
Philo  the  Academic,  whom  the  Romans,  above  all  the 
other  scholars  of  Clitomachus,  admired  for  his  eloquence 
and  loved  for  his  character.  He  also  sought  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Mucii,  who  were  eminent  statesmen  and 
leaders  in  the  senate,  and  acquired  from  them  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws.  For  some  short  time  he  served  in  arms 
under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war.  But  perceiving  the 
commonwealth  running  into  factions,  and  from  faction  all 
things  tending  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  he  betook  him¬ 
self  to  a  retired  and  contemplative  life,  and  conversing 
with  the  learned  Greeks,  devoted  himself  to  study,  till 
Sylla  had  obtained  the  government,  and  the  common¬ 
wealth  was  in  some  kind  of  settlement. 

At  this  time,  Chrysogonus,  Sylla’s  emancipated  slave, 
having  laid  an  information  about  an  estate  belonging  to 
one  who  was  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  proscription, 
had  bought  it  himself  for  two  thousand  drachmas.  And 
when  Roscius,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  dead,  complained,  and 
demonstrated  the  estate  to  be  worth  two  hundred  and 
fifty  talents,  Sylla  took  it  angrily  to  have  his  actions 
questioned,  and  preferred  a  process  against  Roscius  for 
the  murder  of  his  father,  Chrysogonus  managing  the  evi¬ 
dence.  None  of  the  advocates  durst  assist  him,  but  fear¬ 
ing  the  cruelty  of  Sylla,  avoided  the  cause.  The  young 
man,  being  thus  deserted,  came  for  refuge  to  Cicero. 
Cicero’s  friends  encouraged  him,  saying  he  was  not  likely 
ever  to  have  a  fairer  and  more  honorable  introduction  to 
public  life ;  he  therefore  undertook  the  defence,  carried 
the  cause,  and  got  much  renown  for  it. 

But  fearing  Sylla,  he  travelled  into  Greece,  and  gave  it 
out  that  he  did  so  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  And 
indeed  he  was  lean  and  meagre,  and  had  such  a  weakness 
in  his  stomach,  that  he  could  take  nothing  but  a  spare 
and  thin  diet,  and  that  not  till  late  in  the  evening.  His 
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voice  was  loud  and  good,  but  so  harsb  and  unmanaged 
that  in  vehemence  and  heat  of  speaking  he  always  raised 
it  to  so  high  a  tone,  that  there  seemed  to  be  reason  to 
fear  about  his  health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  was  a  hearer  of  Antio- 
chus  of  Ascalon,  with  whose  fluency  and  elegance  of  dic¬ 
tion  he  was  much  taken,  although  he  did  not  approve  of 
his  innovations  in  doctrine.  For  Antiochus  had  now  fallen 
off  from  the  New  Academy,  as  they  call  it,  and  forsaken 
the  sect  of  Carneades,  whether  that  he  was  moved  by  the 
argument  of  manifestness*  and  the  senses,  or,  as  some  say, 
had  been  led  by  feelings  of  rivalry  and  opposition  to  the 
followers  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo  to  change  his  opinions, 
and  in  most  things  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics. 
But  Cicero  rather  affected  and  adhered  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Academy ;  and  purposed  with  himself,  if  he 
should  be  disappointed  of  any  employment  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  to  retire  hither  from  pleading  and  political 
affairs,  and  to  pass  his  life  with  quiet  in  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

But  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  Sylla’s  death,  and 
his  body,  strengthened  again  by  exercise,  was  come  to  a 
vigorous  habit,  his  voice  managed  and  rendered  sweet 
and  full  to  the  ear  and  pretty  well  brought  into  keeping 
with  his  general  constitution,  his  friends  at  Borne  earnestly 
soliciting  him  by  letters,  and  Antiochus  also  urging  him 
to  return  to  public  affairs,  he  again  prepared  for  use  his 
orator’s  instrument  of  rhetoric,  and  summoned  into  action 
his  political  faculties,  diligently  exercising  himself  in 
declamations,  and  attending  the  most  celebrated  rhetori- 

*  According  to  a  proposed  cor-  of  the  argument  against  the  scepti- 
rection,  “  by  the  manifestness  of  the  cal  views  of  the  New  Academy  as 
senses.”  But  the  enargeia,  or  mani-  to  the  possibility  of  certain  knowl- 
festness '  of  things  seen  and  felt,  edge.  See  Cicero’s  Academics, 
seems  to  be  the  recognized  name  II.  6. 
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cians  of  the  time.  He  sailed  from  Athens  for  Asia  and 
Rhodes.  Amongst  the  Asian  masters,  he  conversed  with 
Xenocles  of  Adramyttium,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  and 
Menippus  of  Caria ;  at  Rhodes,  he  studied  oratory  with 
Apollonius,  the  son  of  Molon,  and  philosophy  with  Posi¬ 
donius.  Apollonius,  we  are  told,  not  understanding  Latin, 
requested  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek.  He  complied  wil¬ 
lingly,  thinking  that  his  faults  would  thus  be  better 
pointed  out  to  him.  And  after  he  finished,  all  his  other 
hearers  were  astonished,  and  contended  who  should  praise 
him  most,  but  Apollonius,  who  had  shown  no  signs  of  ex¬ 
citement  whilst  he  was  hearing  him,  so  also  now,  when  it 
was  over,  sate  musing  for  some  considerable  time,  without 
any  remark.  And  when  Cicero  was  discomposed  at  this, 
he  said,  “  You  have  my  praise  and  admiration,  Cicero,  and 
Greece  my  pity  and  commiseration,  since  those  arts  and 
that  eloquence  which  are  the  only  glories  that  remain  to 
her,  will  now  be  transferred  by  you  to  Rome.” 

And  now  when  Cicero,  full  of  expectation,  was  again 
bent  upon  political  affairs,  a  certain  oracle  blunted  the 
edge  of  his  inclination ;  for  consulting  the  god  of  Delphi 
how  he  should  attain  most  glory,  the  Pythoness  answered, 
by  making  his  own  genius  and  not  the  opinion  of  the 
people  the  guide  of  his  life ;  and  therefore  at  first  he 
passed  his  time  in  Rome  cautiously,  and  was  very  back¬ 
ward  in  pretending  to  public  offices,  so  that  he  was  at 
that  time  in  little  esteem,  and  had  got  the  names,  so 
readily  given  by  low  and  ignorant  people  in  Rome,  of 
Greek  and  Scholar.  But  when  his  own  desire  of  fame 
and  the  eagerness  of  his  father  and  relations  had  made 
him  take  in  earnest  to  pleading,  he  made  no  slow  or  gen¬ 
tle  advance  to  the  first  place,  but  shone  out  in  full  lustre 
at  once,  and  far  surpassed  all  the  advocates  of  the  bar. 
At  first,  it  is  said,  he,  as  well  as  Demosthenes,  was  de¬ 
fective  in  his  delivery,  and  on  that  account  paid  much 
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attention  to  the  instructions,  sometimes  of  Roscius  the 
comedian,  and  sometimes  of  iEsop  the  tragedian.  They 
tell  of  this  iEsop,  that  whilst  he  was  representing  on  the 
theatre  Atreus  deliberating  the  revenge  of  Thyestes,  he 
was  so  transported  beyond  himself  in  the  heat  of  action, 
that  he  struck  with  his  sceptre  one  of  the  servants,  who 
was  running  across  the  stage,  so  violently,  that  he  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  place.  And  such  afterwards  was  Cicero’s 
delivery,  that  it  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  render  his 
eloquence  persuasive.  He  used  to  ridicule  loud  speakers, 
saying  that  they  shouted  because  they  could  not  speak, 
like  lame  men  who  get  on  horseback  because  they  cannot 
walk.  And  his  readiness  and  address  in  sarcasm,  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  witty  sayings,  was  thought  to  suit  a  pleader  very 
well,  and  to  be  highly  attractive,  but  his  using  it  to 
excess  offended  many,  and  gave  him  the  repute  of  ill 
nature. 

He  was  appointed  quaestor  in  a  great  scarcity  of  corn, 
and  had  Sicily  for  his  province,  where,  though  at  first  he 
displeased  many,  by  compelling  them  to  send  in  their 
provisions  to  Rome,  yet  after  they  had  had  experience 
of  his  care,  justice,  and  clemency,  they  honored  him  more 
than  ever  they  did  any  of  their  governors  before.  It 
happened,  also,  that  some  young  Romans  of  good  and  no¬ 
ble  families,  charged  with  neglect  of  discipline  and  mis¬ 
conduct  in  military  service,  were  brought  before  the 
prastor  in  Sicily.  Cicero  undertook  their  defence,  which 
he  conducted  admirably,  and  got  them  acquitted.  So 
returning  to  Rome  with  a  great  opinion  of  himself  for 
these  things,  a  ludicrous  incident  befell  him,  as  he  tells  us 
himself.  Meeting  an  eminent  citizen  in  Campania,  whom 
he  accounted  his  friend,  he  asked  him  what  the  Romans 
said  and  thought  of  his  actions,  as  if  the  whole  city  had 
been  filled  with  the  glory  of  what  he  had  done.  His 
friend  asked  him  in  reply,  “  Where  is  it  you  have  been, 
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Cicero?”  This  for  the  time  utterly  mortified  and  cast 
him  down,  to  perceive  that  the  report  of  his  actions  had 
sunk  into  the  city  of  Rome  as  into  an  immense  ocean, 
without  any  visible  effect  or  result  in  reputation.  Anri 
afterwards  considering  with  himself  that  the  glory  he 
contended  for  was  an  infinite  thing,  and  that  there  was  no 
fixed  end  nor  measure  in  its  pursuit,  he  abated  much  of 
his  ambitious  thoughts.  Nevertheless,  he  was  always  ex¬ 
cessively  pleased  with  his  own  praise,  and  continued  to 
the  very  last  to  be  passionately  fond  of  glory;  which 
often  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  his  wisest  resolu¬ 
tions. 

On  beginning  to  apply  himself  more  resolutely  to  pub¬ 
lic  business,  he  remarked  it  as  an  unreasonable  and  absurd 
thing  that  artificers,  using  vessels  and  instruments  inani¬ 
mate,  should  know  the  name,  place,  and  use  of  every  one 
of  them,  and  yet  the  statesman,  whose  instruments  for 
carrying  out  public  measures  are  men,  should  be  negli¬ 
gent  and  careless  in  the  knowledge  of  persons.  And  so 
he  not  only  acquainted  himself  with  the  names,  but  also 
knew  the  particular  place  where  every  one  of  the  more 
eminent  citizens  dwelt,  what  lands  he  possessed,  the 
friends  he  made  use  of,  and  those  that  were  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  when  he  travelled  on  any  road  in  Italy,  he 
could  readily  name  and  show  the  estates  and  seats  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance.  Having  so  small  an  estate, 
though  a  sufficient  competency  for  his  own  expenses,  it 
was  much  wondered  at  that  he  took  neither  fees  nor  gifts 
from  his  clients,  and  more  especially,  that  he  did  not  do 
so  when  he  undertook  the  prosecution  of  Verres.  This 
Verres,  who  had  been  praetor  of  Sicily,  and  stood  charged 
by  the  Sicilians  of  many  evil  practices  during  his  govern¬ 
ment  there,  Cicero  succeeded  in  getting  condemned,  not 
by  speaking,  but  in  a  manner  by  holding  his  tongue.  For 
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the  praetors,  favoring  Yerres,  had  deferred  the  trial  by 
several  adjournments  to  the  last  day,  in  which  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  there  could  not  be  sufficient  time  for  the  advocates 
to  be  heard,  and  the  cause  brought  to  an  issue.  Cicero, 
therefore,  came  forward,  and  said  there  was  no  need  of 
speeches ;  and  after  producing  and  examining  witnesses, 
he  required  the  judges  to  proceed  to  sentence.  However, 
many  witty  sayings  are  on  record,  as  having  been  used 
by  Cicero  on  the  occasion.  When  a  man  named  Caecilius, 
one  of  the  freed  slaves,  who  was  said  to  be  given  to  Jew¬ 
ish  practices,  would  have  put  by  the  Sicilians,  and  under¬ 
taken  the  prosecution  of  Yerres  himself,  Cicero  asked, 
“What  has  a  Jew  to  do  with  swine?”  verves  being  the 
Roman  word  for  a  boar.  And  when  Yerres  began  to  re¬ 
proach  Cicero  with  effeminate  living,  “You  ought,” 
replied  he,  “  to  use  this  language  at  home,  to  your  sons  ;  ” 
Yerres  having  a  son  who  had  fallen  into  disgraceful 
courses.  Hortensius  the  orator,  not  daring  directly  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Yerres,  was  yet  persuaded  to 
appear  for  him  at  the  laying  on  of  the  fine,  and  received 
an  ivory  sphinx  for  his  reward ;  and  when  Cicero,  in  some 
passage  of  his  speech,  obliquely  reflected  on  him,  and 
Hortensius  told  him  he  was  not  skilful  in  solving  riddles, 
“No,”  said  Cicero,  “and  yet  you  have  the  Sphinx  in 
your  house !  ” 

Yerres  was  thus  convicted  ;  though  Cicero,  who  set  the 
fine  at  seventy-five  myriads,*  lay  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  corrupted  by  bribery  to  lessen  the  sum.  But  the 
Sicilians,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  came  and  brought 
him  all  sorts  of  presents  from  the  island,  when  he  was 

*  Seventy-five  ten  thousands,  i.  e.  the  sum  does  not  agree  with  the 
750,000  drachmas;  Plutarch  most  figures  given  in  Cicero’s  own  ora- 
likely  counting  the  drachma  as  tions,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  denarius.  But  quite  uncertain. 
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a^dile ;  of  which  he  made  no  private  profit  himself,  but 
used  their  generosity  only  to  reduce  the  public  price  of 
provisions. 

He  had  a  very  pleasant  seat  at  Arpi,*  he  had  also  a  farm 
near  Naples,  and  another  about  Pompeii,  but  neither  of 
any  great  value.  The  portion  of  his  wife,  Terentia, 
amounted  to  ten  myriads,  and  he  had  a  bequest  valued  at 
nine  myriads  of  denarii ;  upon  these  he  lived  in  a  liberal 
but  temperate  style,  with  the  learned  Greeks  and  Romans 
that  were  his  familiars.  He  rarely,  if  at  any  time,  sat 
down  to  meat  till  sunset,  and  that  not  so  much  on  account 
of  business,  as  for  his  health  and  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach.  He  was  otherwise  in  the  care  of  his  body  nice 
and  delicate,  appointing  himself,  for  example,  a  set  num¬ 
ber  of  walks  and  rubbings.  And  after  this  manner  man¬ 
aging  the  habit  of  his  body,  he  brought  it  in  time  to  be 
healthful,  and  capable  of  supporting  many  great  fatigues 
and  trials.  His  father’s  house  he  made  over  to  his  brother, 
living  himself  near  the  Palatine  hill,  that  he  might  not 
give  the  trouble  of  long  journeys  to  those  that  made  suit 
to  him.  And,  indeed,  there  were  not  fewer  daily  appear¬ 
ing  at  his  door,  to  do  their  court  to  him,  than  there  were 
that  came  to  Crassus  for  his  riches,  or  to  Pompey  for  his 
power  amongst  the  soldiers,  these  being  at  that  time  the 
two  men  of  the  greatest  repute  and  influence  in  Rome. 
Nay,  even  Pompey  himself  used  to  pay  court  to  Cicero, 
and  Cicero’s  public  actions  did  much  to  establish  Pompey’s 
authority  and  reputation  in  the  state. 

Numerous  distinguished  competitors  stood  with  him 
for  the  praetor’s  office ;  but  he  was  chosen  before  them  all, 
and  managed  the  decision  of  causes  with  justice  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  It  is  related  that  Licinius  Macer,  a  man  himself 

*  Plutarch  calls  it  Arpi,  which  it  is,  of  course,  Arpinum,  Cicero’s 
is  far  from  Rome,  in  Apulia,  but  native  place. 
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of  great  power  in  tlie  city,  and  supported  also  by  the 
assistance  of  Crassus,  was  accused  before  him  of  extortion, 
and  that,  in  confidence  on  his  own  interest  and  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  his  friends,  whilst  the  judges  were  debating  about 
the  sentence,  he  went  to  his  house,  where  hastily  trim¬ 
ming  his  hair  and  putting  on  a  clean  gown,  as  already 
acquitted,  he  was  setting  off  again  to, go  to  the  Forum; 
but  at  his  hall  door  meeting  Crassus,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  condemned  by  all  the  votes,  he  went  in  again, 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  died  immediately.  This 
verdict  was  considered  very  creditable  to  Cicero,  as  show¬ 
ing  his  careful  management  of  the  courts  of  justice.  On 
another  occasion,  Yatinius,  a  man  of  rude  manners  and 
often  insolent  in  court  to  the  magistrates,  who  had  large 
swellings  on  his  neck,  came  before  his  tribunal  and  made 
some  request,  and  on  Cicero’s  desiring  further  time  to 
consider  it,  told  him  that  he  himself  would  have  made  no 
question  about  it,  had  he  been  praetor.  Cicero,  turning 
quickly  upon  him,  answered,  “  But  I,  you  see,  have  not 
the  neck  that  you  have.”  * 

When  there  were  but  two  or  three  days  remaining  in 
his  office,  Manilius  was  brought  before  him,  and  charged 
with  peculation.  Manilius  had  the  good  opinion  and 
favor  of  the  common  people,  and  was  thought  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  only  for  Pompev’s  sake,  whose  particular  friend  he 
was.  And  therefore,  when  he  asked  a  space  of  time 
before  his  trial,  and  Cicero  allowed  him  but  one  day, 
and  that  the  next  only,  the  common  people  grew  highly 
offended,  because  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  praetors 
to  allow  ten  days  at  least  to  the  accused :  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  having  called  him  before  the  people,  and 
accused  him,  he,  desiring  to  be  heard,  said,  that  as  he  had 

*  The  strong,  thick  neck  was  both  would  take  no  refusal  and  stick  at 
in  Greek  and  Latin  the  sign  of  the  no  doubt  or  difficulty.  So  in  the 
pushing,  unscrupulous  man,  who  life  of  Marius. 
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always  treated  the  accused  with  equity  and  humanity,  as 
far  as  the  law  allowed,  so  he  thought  it  hard  to  deny  the 
same  to  Manilius,  and  that  he  had  studiously  appointed 
that  day  of  which  alone,  as  praetor,  he  was  master,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  part  of  those  that  were  desirous  to 
help  him,  to  cast  the  judgment  of  his  cause  upon  another 
praetor.  These  things  being  said  made  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  people,  and,  commending  him  much  for  it, 
they  desired  that  he  himself  would  undertake  the  defence 
of  Manilius;  which  he  willingly  consented  to,  and  that 
principally  for  the  sake  of  Pompey,  who  was  absent. 
And,  accordingly,  taking  his  place  before  the  people  again, 
he  delivered  a  bold  invective  upon  the  oligarchical  party 
and  on  those  who  were  jealous  of  Pompey. 

Yet  he  was  preferred  to  the  consulship  no  less  by  the 
nobles  than  the  common  people,  for  the  good  of  the  city ; 
and  both  parties  jointly  assisted  his  promotion,  upon  the 
following  reasons.  The  change  of  government  made  by 
Sylla,  which  at  first  seemed  a  senseless  one,  by  time  and 
usage  had  now  come  to  be  considered  by  the  people  no 
unsatisfactory  settlement.  But  there  were  some  that 
endeavored  to  alter  and  subvert  the  whole  present  state 
of  affairs,  not  from  any  good  motives,  but  for  their  own 
private  gain ;  and  Pompey  being  at  this  time  employed 
in  the  wars  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  there 
was  no  sufficient  force  at  Rome  to  suppress  any  attempts 
at  a  revolution.  These  people  had  for  their  head  a  man 
of  bold,  daring,  and  restless  character,  Lucius  Catiline, 
who  was  accused,  besides  other  great  offences,  of  deflour- 
ing  his  virgin  daughter,  and  killing  his  own  brother ;  for 
which  latter  crime,  fearing  to  be  prosecuted  at  law,  he 
persuaded  Sylla  to  set  him  down,  as  though  he  were  yet 
alive,  amongst  those  that  were  to  be  put  to  death  by 
proscription.  This  man  the  profligate  citizens  choosing 
for  their  captain,  gave  faith  to  one  another,  amongst  other 
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pledges,  by  sacrificing  a  man  and  eating  of  his  flesh ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  young  men  of  the  city  were  corrupted 
by  him,  he  providing  for  every  one  pleasures,  drink,  and 
women,  and  profusely  supplying  the  expense  of  these 
debauches.  Etruria,  moreover,  had  all  been  excited  to 
revolt,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Gaul  within  the  Alps. 
But  Rome  itself  was  in  the  most  dangerous  inclination  to 
change,  on  account  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
and  property,  those  of  highest  rank  and  greatest  spirit 
having  impoverished  themselves  by  shows,  entertain¬ 
ments,  ambition  of  offices,  and  sumptuous  buildings,  and 
the  riches  of  the  city  having  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
mean  and  low-born  persons.  So  that  there  wanted  but  a 
slight  impetus  to  set  all  in  motion,  it  being  in  the  power 
of  every  daring  man  to  overturn  a  sickly  common¬ 
wealth. 

Catiline,  however,  being  desirous  of  procuring  a  strong 
position  to  carry  out  his  designs,  stood  for  the  consul¬ 
ship,  and  had  great  hopes  of  success,  thinking  he  should 
be  appointed,  with  Caius  Antonius  as  his  colleague,  who 
was  a  man  fit  to  lead  neither  in  a  good  cause  nor  in 
a  bad  one,  but  might  be  a  valuable  accession  to  another’s 
power.  These  things  the  greatest  part  of  the  good  and 
honest  citizens  apprehending,  put  Cicero  upon  standing 
for  the  consulship ;  whom  the  people  readily  receiving, 
Catiline  was  put  by,  so  that  he  and  Caius  Antonius  were 
chosen,  although  amongst  the  competitors  he  was  the 
only  man  descended  from  a  father  of  the  equestrian,  and 
not  of  the  senatorial  order. 

Though  the  designs  of  Catiline  were  not  yet  publicly 
known,  yet  considerable  preliminary  troubles  imme¬ 
diately  followed  upon  Cicero’s  entrance  upon  the  consul¬ 
ship.  For,  on  the  one  side,  those  who  were  disqualified 
by  the  laws  of  Sylla  from  holding  any  public  offices,  being 
neither  inconsiderable  in  power  nor  in  number,  came  for- 
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ward  as  candidates  and  caressed  the  people  for  them ; 
speaking  many  things  truly  and  justly  against  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  Sylla,  only  that  they  disturbed  the  government  at 
an  improper  and  unseasonable  time ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed  laws  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  constituting  a  commission  of  ten  persons,  with  un¬ 
limited  powers,  in  whom  as  supreme  governors  should  be 
vested  the  right  of  selling  the  public  lands  of  all  Italy  and 
Syria  and  Pompey’s  new  conquests,  of  judging  and  ban¬ 
ishing  whom  they  pleased,  of  planting  colonies,  of  taking 
moneys  out  of  the  treasury,  and  of  levying  and  paying 
what  soldiers  should  be  thought  needful.  And  several  of 
the  nobility  favored  this  law,  but  especially  Caius  Anto- 
nius,  Cicero’s  colleague,  in  hopes  of  being  one  of  the  ten. 
But  what  gave  the  greatest  fear  to  the  nobles  was,  that 
he  was  thought  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and 
not  to  dislike  it,  because  of  his  great  debts. 

Cicero,  endeavoring  in  the  first  place  to  provide  a  rem¬ 
edy  against  this  danger,  procured  a  decree  assigning  to 
him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  he  himself  declining  that 
of  Gaul,  which  was  offered  to  him.  And  this  piece  of 
favor  so  completely  won  over  Antonius,  that  he  was 
ready  to  second  and  respond  to,  like  a  hired  player,  what¬ 
ever  Cicero  said  for  the  good  of  the  country.  And  now, 
having  made  his  colleague  thus  tame  and  tractable,  he 
could  with  greater  courage  attack  the  conspirators.  And, 
therefore,  in  the  senate,  making  an  oration  against  the 
law  of  the  ten  commissioners,  he  so  confounded  those  who 
proposed  it,  that  they  had  nothing  to  reply.  And  when 
they  again  endeavored,  and,  having  prepared  things  befoie- 
hand,  had  called  the  consuls  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  Cicero,  fearing  nothing,  went  first  out,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  senate  to  follow  him,  and  not  only  succeeded 
in  throwing  out  the  law,  but  so  entirely  overpowered  the 
tribunes  by  his  oratory,  that  they  abandoned  all  thought 
of  their  other  projects. 
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For  Cicero,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  one  man,  above  all 
others,  who  made  the  Romans  feel  how  great  a  charm 
eloquence  lends  to  what  is  good,  and  how  invincible 
justice  is,  if  it  be  well  spoken ;  and  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  who  would  dexterously  govern  a  commonwealth, 
in  action,  always  to  prefer  that  which  is  honest  before  that 
which  is  popular,  and  in  speaking,  to  free  the  right  and 
useful  measure  from  every  thing  that  may  occasion 
offence.  An  incident  occurred  in  the  theatre,  during  his 
consulship,  which  showed  what  his  speaking  could  do. 
For  whereas  formerly  the  knights  of  Rome  were  mingled 
in  the  theatre  with  the  common  people,  and  took  their 
places  amongst  them  as  it  happened,  Marcus  Otho, 
when  he  was  praetor,  was  the  first  who  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  citizens,  and  appointed  them  a 
proper  seat,  which  they  still  enjoy  as  their  special  place  in 
the  theatre.  This  the  common  people  took  as  an  indig¬ 
nity  done  to  them,  and,  therefore,  when  Otho  appeared 
in  the  theatre,  they  hissed  him ;  the  knights,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  received  him  with  loud  clapping.  The  people 
repeated  and  increased  their  hissing;  the  knights  con¬ 
tinued  their  clapping.  Upon  this,  turning  upon  one 
another,  they  broke  out  into  insulting  words,  so  that  the 
theatre  was  in  great  disorder.  Cicero,  being  informed  of 
it,  came  himself  to  the  theatre,  and  summoning  the  people 
into  the  temple  of  Bellona,  he  so  effectually  chid  and 
chastised  them  for  it,  that,  again  returning  into  the 
theatre,  they  received  Otho  with  loud  applause,  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  knights  who  should  give  him  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  honor  and  respect. 

The  conspirators  with  Catiline,  at  first  cowed  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  began  presently  to  take  courage  again.  And  as¬ 
sembling  themselves  together,  they  exhorted  one  another 
boldly  to  undertake  the  design  before  Pompey’s  return, 
who,  as  it  was  said,  was  now  on  his  march  with  his  forces  for 
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Rome.  But  the  old  soldiers  of  Sylla  were  Catiline’s  chief 
stimulus  to  action.  They  had  been  disbanded  all  about 
Italy,  but  the  greatest  number  and  the  fiercest  of  them 
lay  scattered  among  the  cities  of  Etruria,  entertaining 
themselves  with  dreams  of  new  plunder  and  rapine 
amongst  the  hoarded  riches  of  Italy.  These,  having  for 
their  leader  Manlius,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  wars  under  Sylla,  joined  themselves  to  Catiline,  and 
came  to  Rome  to  assist  him  with  their  suffrages  at  the 
election.  For  he  again  pretended  to  the  consulship,  hav¬ 
ing  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in  a  tumult  at  the  elections. 
Also,  the  divine  powers  seemed  to  give  intimation  of  the 
coming  troubles,  by  earthquakes,  thunderbolts,  and  strange 
appearances.  Nor  was  human  evidence  wanting,  certain 
enough  in  itself,  though  not  sufficient  for  the  conviction 
of  the  noble  and  powerful  Catiline.  Therefore  Cicero, 
deferring  the  day  of  election,  summoned  Catiline  into  the 
senate,  and  questioned  him  as  to  the  charges  made  against 
him.  Catiline,  believing  there  were  many  in  the  senate 
desirous  of  change,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  himself  to 
the  conspirators  present,  returned  an  audacious  answer, 
“  What  harm,”  said  he,  “  when  I  see  two  bodies,  the  one 
lean  and  consumptive  with  a  head,  the  other  great  and 
strong  without  one,  if  I  put  a  head  to  that  body  which 
wants  one?”  This  covert  representation  of  the  senate 
and  the  people  excited  yet  greater  apprehensions  in 
Cicero.  He  put  on  armor,  and  was  attended  from  his 
house  by  the  noble  citizens  in  a  body ;  and  a  number  of 
the  young  men  went  with  him  into  the  Plain.  Here,  de¬ 
signedly  letting  his  tunic  slip  partly  off  from  his  shoulders, 
he  showed  his  armor  underneath,  and  discovered  his  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  spectators ;  who,  being  much  moved  at  it, 
gathered  round  about  him  for  his  defence.  At  length, 
Catiline  was  by  a  general  suffrage  again  put  by,  and 
Silanus  and  Murena  chosen  consuls. 
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Not  long  after  this,  Catiline’s  soldiers  got  together  in  a 
body  in  Etruria,  and  began  to  form  themselves  into  com¬ 
panies,  the  day  appointed  for  the  design  being  near  at 
hand.  About  midnight,  some  of  the  principal  and  most 
powerful  citizens  of  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus  Mar- 
cellus,  and  Scipio  Metellus  went  to  Cicero’s  house,  where, 
knocking  at  the  gate,  and  calling  up  the  porter,  they  com¬ 
manded  him  to  awake  Cicero,  and  tell  him  they  were 
there.  The  business  was  this :  Crassus’s  porter  after  sup¬ 
per  had  delivered  to  him  letters  brought  by  an  unknown 
person.  Some  of  them  were  directed  to  others,  but  one 
to  Crassus,  without  a  name ;  this  only  Crassus  read,  which 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  great  slaughter  intended 
by  Catiline,  and  advised  him  to  leave  the  city.  The 
others  he  did  not  open,  but  went  with  them  immediately 
to  Cicero,  being  affrighted  at  the  danger,  and  to  free 
himself  of  the  suspicion  he  lay  under  for  his  familiarity 
with  Catiline.  Cicero,  considering  the  matter,  summoned 
the  senate  at  break  of  day.  The  letters  he  brought  with 
him,  and  delivered  them  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
directed,  commanding  them  to  read  them  publicly ;  they 
all  alike  contained  an  account  of  the  conspiracy.  And 
when  Quintus  Arrius,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  re¬ 
counted  to  them,  how  soldiers  were  collecting  in  com¬ 
panies  in  Etruria,  and  Manlius  stated  to  be  in  motion  with 
a  large  force,  hovering  about  those  cities,  in  expectation 
of  intelligence  from  Rome,  the  senate  made  a  decree,  to 
place  all  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  who  should  under¬ 
take  the  conduct  of  every  thing,  and  do  their  best  to  save 
the  state.*  This  was  not  a  common  thing,  but  only  done 
by  the  senate  in  case  of  imminent  danger. 


*  “  Dent  operam  consules  ne  with  discretionary  power ;  much 
quid  respublica  detriment  capiat,”  the  same  as  placing  the  town  in  a 
the  usual  form  for  suspending  other  state  of  siege, 
authority,  and  arming  the  consuls 
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After  Cicero  had  received  this  power,  he  committed  all 
affairs  outside  to  Quintus  Metellus,  but  the  management 
of  the  city  he  kept  in  his  own  hands.  Such  a  numerous 
attendance  guarded  him  every  day  when  he  went  abroad, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  marketplace  *  was  filled  with 
his  train  when  he  entered  it.  Catiline,  impatient  of  fur¬ 
ther  delay,  resolved  himself  to  break  forth  and  go  to 
Manlius,  but  he  commanded  Marcius  and  Cethegus  to 
take  their  swords,  and  go  early  in  the  morning  to  Cicero’s 
gates,  as  if  only  intending  to  salute  him,  and  then  to  fall 
upon  him  and  slay  him.  This  a  noble  lady,  Fulvia,  com¬ 
ing  by  night,  discovered  to  Cicero,  bidding  him  beware 
of  Cethegus  and  Marcius.  They  came  by  break  of  day, 
and  being  denied  entrance,  made  an  outcry  and  disturb¬ 
ance  at  the  gates,  which  excited  all  the  more  suspicion. 
But  Cicero,  going  forth,  summoned  the  senate  into  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
Sacred  Street,  going  up  to  the  Palatine.  And  when 
Catiline  with  others  of  his  party  also  came,  as  intending 
to  make  his  defence,  none  of  the  senators  would  sit .  by 
him,  but  all  of  them  left  the  bench  where  he  had  placed 
himself.  And  when  he  began  to  speak,  they  interrupted 
him  with  outcries.  At  length  Cicero,  standing  up,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  leave  the  city,  for  since  one  governed  the 
commonwealth  with  words,  the  other  with  arms,  it  was 
necessary  there  should  be  a  wall  betwixt  them.  Catiline, 
therefore,  immediately  left  the  town,  with  three  hundred 
armed  men ;  and  assuming,  as  if  he  had  been  a  magis¬ 
trate,  the  rods,  axes,  and  military  ensigns,  he  went  to 
Manlius,  and  having  got  together  a  body  of  near  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  these  he  marched  to  the  several 
cities,  endeavoring  to  persuade  or  force  them  to  revolt. 
So  it  being  now  come  to  open  war,  Antonius  was  sent 
forth  to  fight  him. 


*  The  Forum. 
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The  remainder  of  those  in  the  city  whom  he  had  cor¬ 
rupted,  Cornelius  Lentulus  kept  together  and  encouraged. 
He  had  the  surname  Sura,  and  was  a  man  of  a  noble 
family,  but  a  dissolute  liver,  who  for  his  debauchery  was 
formerly  turned  out  of  the  senate,  and  was  now  holding 
the  office  of  prsetor  for  the  second  time,  as  the  custom  is 
with  those  who  desire  to  regain  the  dignity  of  senator.  It 
is  said  that  he  got  the  surname  Sura  Upon  this  occasion ; 
being  quaestor  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  he  had  lavished  away 
and  consumed  a  great  quantity  of  the  public  moneys,  at 
which  Sylla  being  provoked,  called  him  to  give  an  account 
in  the  senate ;  he  appeared  with  great  coolness  and  con¬ 
tempt,  and  said  he  had  no  account  to  give,  but  they 
might  take  this,  holding  up  the  calf  of  his  leg,  as  boys 
do  at  ball,  when  they  have  missed.  Upon  which  he 
was  surnamed  Sura ,  sura  being  the  Roman  word  for 
the  calf  of  the  leg.  Being  at  another  time  prose¬ 
cuted  at  law,  and  having  bribed  some  of  the  judges,  he 
escaped  only  by  two  votes,  and  complained  of  the  need¬ 
less  expense  he  had  gone  to  in  paying  for  a  second,  as 
one  would  have  sufficed  to  acquit  him.  This  man,  such 
in  his  own  nature,  and  now  inflamed  by  Catiline,  false 
prophets  and  fortune-tellers  had  also  corrupted  with  vain 
hopes,  quoting  to  him  fictitious  verses  and  oracles,  and 
proving  from  the  Sibylline  prophecies  that  there  were 
three  of  the  name  Cornelius  designed  by  fate  to  be  mon¬ 
arch  s  of  Rome;  two  of  whom,  Cinna  and  Sylla,  had 
already  fulfilled  the  decree,  and  that  divine  fortune  was 
now  advancing  with  the  gift  of  monarchy  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  Cornelius ;  and  that  therefore  he  ought  by  all 
means  to  accept  it,  and  not  lose  opportunity  by  delay,  as 
Catiline  had  done. 

Lentulus,  therefore,  designed  no  mean  or  trivial  matter, 
for  he  had  resolved  to  kill  the  whole  senate,  and  as  many 
other  citizens  as  he  could,  to  fire  the  city,  and  spare 
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nobody,  except  only  Pompey’s  children,  intending  to  seize 
and  keep  them  as  pledges  of  his  reconciliation  with  Pom- 
pey.  For  there  was  then  a  common  and  strong  report 
that  Pompey  was  on  his  way  homeward  from  his  great 
expedition.  The  night  appointed  for  the  design  was  one 
of  the  Saturnalia ;  swords,  flax,  and  sulphur  they  carried 
and  hid  in  the  house  of  Cethegus ;  and  providing  one 
hundred  men,  and  dividing  the  city  into  as  many  parts, 
they  had  allotted  to  every  one  singly  his  proper  place,  so 
that  in  a  moment  many  kindling  the  fire,  the  city  might 
be  in  a  flame  all  together.  Others  were  appointed  to 
stop  up  the  aqueducts,  and  to  kill  those  who  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  carry  water  to  put  it  out.'  Whilst  these  plans 
were  preparing,  it  happened  there  were  two  ambassadors 
from  the  Allobroges  staying  in  Rome  ;  a  nation  at  that 
time  in  a  distressed  condition,  and  very  uneasy  under  the 
Roman  government.  These  Lentulus  and  his  party 
judging  useful  instruments  to  move  and  seduce  Gaul  to 
revolt,  admitted  into  the  conspiracy,  and  they  gave  them 
letters  to  their  own  magistrates,  and  letters  to  Catiline ; 
in  those  they  promised  liberty,  in  these  they  exhorted 
Catiline  to  set  all  slaves  free,  and  to  bring  them  along 
with  him  to  Rome.  They  sent  also  to  accompany  them 
to  Catiline,  one  Titus,  a  native  of  Croton,  who  was  to 
carry  those  letters  to  him. 

These  counsels  of  inconsidering  men,  who  conversed 
together  over  wine  and  with  women,  Cicero  watched  with 
sober  industry  and  forethought,  and  with  most  admirable 
sagacity,  having  several  emissaries  abroad,  who  observed 
and  traced  with  him  all  that  was  done,  and  keeping  also 
a  secret  correspondence  with  many  who  pretended  to 
join  in  the  conspiracy.  He  thus  knew  all  the  discourse 
which  passed  betwixt  them  and  the  strangers ;  and  lying 
in  wait  for  them  by  night,  he  took  the  Crotonian  with  his 
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letters,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  acting  secretly 
in  concert  with  him. 

By  break  of  day,  he  summoned  the  senate  into  the 
temple  of  Concord,  where  he  read  the  letters  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  informers.  Junius  Silanus  further  stated,  that 
several  persons  had  heard  Cethegus  say,  that  three  con¬ 
suls  and  four  prsetors  were  to  be  slain ;  Piso,  also,  a  person 
of  consular  dignity,  testified  other  matters  of  the  like 
nature ;  and  Caius  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  praetors,  being 
sent  to  Cethegus’s  house,  found  there  a  quantity  of  darts 
and  of  armor,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  swords  and 
daggers,  all  recently  whetted.  At  length,  the  senate 
decreeing  indemnity  to  the  Crotonian  upon  his  confession 
of  the  whole  matter,  Lentulus  was  convicted,  abjured  his 
office  (for  he  was  then  praetor),  and  put  off  his  robe 
edged  with  purple  in  the  senate,  changing  it  for  another 
garment  more  agreeable  to  his  present  circumstances. 
He,  thereupon,  with  the  rest  of  his  confederates  present, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  praetors  in  free  cus¬ 
tody. 

It  being  evening,  and  the  common  people  in  crowds 
expecting  without,  Cicero  went  forth  to  them,  and  told 
them  what  was  done,  and  then,  attended  by  them,  went 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  and  near  neighbor ;  for  his  own 
was  taken  up  by  the  women,  who  were  celebrating  with 
secret  rites  the  feast  of  the  goddess  whom  the  Romans 
call  the  Good,  and  the  Greeks,  the  Women’s  goddess.  For 
a  sacrifice  is  annually  performed  to  her  in  the  consul’s 
house,  either  by  his  wife  or  mother,  in  the  presence  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  And  having  got  into  his  friend’s  house 
privately,  a  few  only  being  present,  he  began  to  deliber¬ 
ate  how  he  should  treat  these  men.  The  severest,  and 
the  only  punishment  fit  for  such  heinous  crimes,  he  was 
somewhat  shy  and  fearful  of  inflicting,  as  well  from  the 
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clemency  of  his  nature,  as  also  lest  he  should  be  thought 
to  exercise  his  authority  too  insolently,  and  to  treat  too 
harshly  men  of  the  noblest  birth  and  most  powerful 
friendships  in  the  city ;  and  yet,  if  he  should  use  them 
more  mildly,  he  had  a  dreadful  prospect  of  danger  from 
them.  For  there  was  no  likelihood,  if  they  suffered  less 
than  death,  they  would  be  reconciled,  but  rather,  adding 
new  rage  to  their  former  wickedness,  they  would  rush 
into  every  kind  of  audacity,  while  he  himself,  whose 
character  for  courage  already  did  not  stand  very  high 
with  the  multitude,  would  be  thought  guilty  of  the  great¬ 
est  cowardice  and  want  of  manliness. 

Whilst  Cicero  was  doubting  what  course  to  take,  a  por¬ 
tent  happened  to  the  women  in  their  sacrificing.  For  on 
the  altar,  where  the  fire  seemed  wTholly  extinguished,  a 
great  and  bright  flame  issued  forth  from  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  wood ;  at  which  others  were  affrighted,  but  the 
holy  virgins  called  to  Terentia,  Cicero’s  wife,  and  bade  her 
haste  to  her  husband,  and  command  him  to  execute  what 
he  had  resolved  for  the  good  of  his  country,  for  the  god¬ 
dess  had  sent  a  great  light  to  the  increase  of  his  safety 
and  glory.  Terentia,  therefore,  as  she  was  otherwise  in 
her  own  nature  neither  tender-hearted  nor  timorous,  but 
a  woman  eager  for  distinction  (who,  as  Cicero  himself 
says,  would  rather  thrust  herself  into  his  public  affairs, 
than  communicate  her  domestic  matters  to  him),  told  him 
these  things,  and  excited  him  against  the  conspirators. 
So  also  did  Quintus  his  brother,  and  Publius  Nigidius,  one 
of  his  philosophical  friends,  whom  he  often  made  use  of 
in  his  greatest  and  most  weighty  affairs  of  state. 

The  next  day,  a  debate  arising  in  the  senate  about  the 
punishment  of  the  men,  Silanus,  being  the  first  who  was 
asked  his  opinion,  said,  it  was  fit  they  should  be  all  sent 
to  the  prison,  and  there  suffer  the  utmost  penalty.  To 
him  all  consented  in  order  till  it  came  to  Caius  Caesar,  who 
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was  afterwards  dictator.  He  was  then  but  a  young  man, 
and  only  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  but  had  already 
directed  his  hopes  and  policy  to  that  course  by  which  he 
afterwards  changed  the  Roman  state  into  a  monarchy.  Of 
this  others  foresaw  nothing ;  but  Cicero  had  seen  reason 
for  strong  suspicion,  though  without  obtaining  any  suffi¬ 
cient  means  of  proof.  And  there  were  some  indeed  that 
said  that  he  was  very  near  being  discovered,  and  only  just 
escaped  him;  others  are  of  opinion  that  Cicero  volun¬ 
tarily  overlooked  and  neglected  the  evidence  against  him, 
for  fear  of  his  friends  and  power ;  for  it  was  very  evident 
to  everybody,  that  if  Caesar  was  to  be  accused  with  the 
conspirators,  they  were  more  likely  to  be  saved  with  him, 
than  he  to  be  punished  with  them. 

When,  therefore,  it  came  to  Caesar’s  turn  to  give  his 
opinion,  he  stood  up  and  proposed  that  the  conspirators 
should  not  be  put  to  death,  but  their  estates  confiscated, 
and  their  persons  confined  in  such  cities  in  Italy  as 
Cicero  should  approve,  there  to  be  kept  in  custody  till 
Catiline  was  conquered.  To  this  sentence,  as  it  was  the 
most  moderate,  and  he  that  delivered  it  a  most  powerful 
speaker,  Cicero  himself  gave  no  small  weight,  for  he 
stood  up  and,  turning  the  scale  on  either  side,  spoke  in 
favor  partly  of  the  former,  partly  of  Caesar’s  sentence. 
And  all  Cicero’s  friends,  judging  Caesar’s  sentence  most 
expedient  for  Cicero,  because  he  would  incur  the  less  blame 
if  the  conspirators  were  not  put  to  death,  chose  rather 
the  latter ;  so  that  Silanus,  also,  changing  his  mind,  re¬ 
tracted  his  opinion,  and  said  he  had  not  declared  for  capi¬ 
tal,  but  only  the  utmost  punishment,  which  to  a  Roman 
senator  is  imprisonment.  The  first  man  who  spoke 
against  Caesar’s  motion  was  Catulus  Lutatius.  Cato  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  so  vehemently  urged  in  his  speech  the  strong 
suspicion  about  Caesar  himself,  and  so  filled  the  senate 
with  anger  and  resolution,  that  a  decree  was  passed  for  the 
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execution  of  the  conspirators.  But  Caesar  opposed  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods,  not  thinking  it  fair  that  those 
who  had  rejected  the  mildest  part  of  his  sentence  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  severest.  And  when  many  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  but  they 
would  do  nothing;  till  Cicero  himself  yielding,  remitted 
that  part  of  the  sentence. 

After  this,  Cicero  went  out  with  the  senate  to  the  con¬ 
spirators  ;  they  were  not  all  together  in  one  place,  but 
the  several  praetors  had  them,  some  one,  some  another,  in 
custody.  And  first  he  took  Lentulus  from  the  Palatine, 
and  brought  him  by  the  Sacred  Street,  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  market-place,  a  circle  of  the  most  eminent  citi¬ 
zens  encompassing  and  protecting  him.  The  people, 
affrighted  at  what  was  doing,  passed  along  in  silence, 
especially  the  young  men;  as  if,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
they  were  undergoing  a  rite  of  initiation  into  some  an¬ 
cient,  sacred  mysteries  of  aristocratic  power.  Thus  passing 
from  the  market-place,  and  coming  to  the  gaol,  he  deliv¬ 
ered  Lentulus  to  the  officer,  and  commanded  him  to 
execute  him ;  and  after  him  Cethegus,  and  so  all  the  rest 
in  order,  he  brought  and  delivered  up  to  execution.  And 
when  he  saw  many  of  the  conspirators  in  the  market 
place,  still  standing  together  in  companies,  ignorant  of 
what  was  done,  and  waiting  for  the  night,  supposing  the 
men  were  still  alive  and  in  a  possibility  of  being  rescued, 
he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  “  They  did  live ;  ” 
for  so  the  Romans,  to  avoid  inauspicious  language,  name 
those  that  are  dead. 

It  was  now  evening,  when  he  returned  from  the 
marketplace  to  his  own  house,  the  citizens  no  longer 
attending  him  with  silence,  nor  in  order,  but  receiving 
him,  as  he  passed,  with  acclamations  and  applauses,  and 
saluting  him  as  the  saviour  and  founder  of  his  country. 
A  bright  light  shone  through  the  streets  from  the 
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lamps  and  torches  set  up  at  the  doors,  and  the  women 
showed  lights  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  to  honor 
Cicero,  and  to  behold  him  returning  home  with  a  splen¬ 
did  train  of  the  most  principal  citizens ;  amongst  whom 
were  many  who  had  conducted  great  wars,  celebrated 
triumphs,  and  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  both  by  sea  and  land.  These,  as  they  passed 
along  with  him,  acknowledged  to  one  another,  that 
though  the  Roman  people  were  indebted  to  several  offi¬ 
cers  and  commanders  of  that  age  for  riches,  spoils,  and 
power,  yet  to  Cicero  alone  they  owed  the  safety  and 
security  of  all  these,  for  delivering  them  from  so  great 
and  imminent  a  danger.  For  though  it  might  seem  no 
wonderful  thing  to  prevent  the  design,  and  punish  the 
conspirators,  yet  to  defeat  the  greatest  of  all  conspiracies 
with  so  little  disturbance,  trouble,  and  commotion,  was 
very  extraordinary.  For  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
had  flocked  in  to  Catiline,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  fate 
of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  left  and  forsook  him,  and  he 
himself,  with  his  remaining  forces,  joining  ’  battle  with 
Antonius,  was  destroyed  with  his  army. 

And  yet  there  were  some  who  were  very  ready  both 
to  speak  ill  of  Cicero,  and  to  do  him  hurt  for  these 
actions ;  and  they  had  for  their  leaders  some  of  the  mag¬ 
istrates  of  the  ensuing  year,  as  Caesar,  who  was  one  of  the 
praetors,  and  Metellus  and  Bestia,  the  tribunes.  These, 
entering  upon  their  office  some  few  days  before  Cicero’s 
consulate  expired,  would  not  permit  him  to  make  any 
address  to  the  people,  but,  throwing  the  benches  before 
the  Rostra,  hindered  his  speaking,  telling  him  he  might, 
if  he  pleased,  make  the  oath  of  withdrawal  from  office, 
and  then  come  down  again.  Cicero,  accordingly,  accept¬ 
ing  the  conditions,  came  forward  to  make  his  withdrawal ; 
and  silence  being  made,  he  recited  his  oath,  not  in  the 
usual,  but  in  a  new  and  peculiar  form,  namely,  that  he 
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had  saved  his  country,  and  preserved  the  empire ;  the 
truth  of  which  oath  all  the  people  confirmed  with  theirs. 
Caesar  and  the  tribunes,  all  the  more  exasperated  by  this, 
endeavored  to  create  him  further  trouble,  and  for  this 
purpose  proposed  a  law  for  calling  Pompey  home  with 
his  army,  to  put  an  end  to  Cicero’s  usurpation.  But  it 
was  a  very  great  advantage  for  Cicero  and  the  whole 
commonwealth  that  Cato  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
tribunes.  For  he,  being  of  equal  power  with  the  rest,  and 
of  greater  reputation,  could  oppose  their  designs.  He 
easily  defeated  their  other  projects,  and,  in  an  oration  to 
the  people,  so  highly  extolled  Cicero’s  consulate,  that  the 
greatest  honors  were  decreed  him,  and  he  was  publicly 
declared  the  Father  of  his  Country,  which  title  he  seems 
to  have  obtained,  the  first  man  who  did  so,  when  Cato 
gave  it  him  in  this  address  to  the  people. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  his  authority  was  very  great  in 
the  city ;  but  he  created  himself  much  envy,  and  offended 
very  many,  not  by  any  evil  action,  but  because  he  was 
always  lauding  and  magnifying  himself.  For  neither 
senate,  nor  assembly  of  the  people,  nor  court  of  judica¬ 
ture  could  meet,  in  which  he  was  not  heard  to  talk  of 
Catiline  and  Lentulus.  Indeed,  he  also  filled  his  books 
and  writings  with  his  own  praises,  to  such  an  excess  as  to 
render  a  style,  in  itself  most  pleasant  and  delightful,  nau¬ 
seous  and  irksome  to  his  hearers ;  this  ungrateful  humor, 
like  a  disease,  always  cleaving  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
though  he  was  intemperately  fond  of  his  own  glory,  he 
was  very  free  from  envying  others,  and  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  most  liberally  profuse  in  commending  both  the 
ancients  and  his  contemporaries,  as  any  one  may  see  in 
his  writings.  And  many  such  sayings  of  his  are  also 
remembered ;  as  that  he  called  Aristotle  a  river  of  flow¬ 
ing  gold,  and  said  of  Plato’s  Dialogues,  that  if  Jupiter 
were  to  speak,  it  would  be  in  language  like  theirs.  He 
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used  to  call  Theophrastus  his  special  luxury.  And  being 
asked  which  of  Demosthenes’s  orations  he  liked  best,  he 
answered,  the  longest.  And  yet  some  affected  imitators 
of  Demosthenes  have  complained  of  some  wTords  that 
occur  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes 
sometimes  falls  asleep  in  his  speeches;  forgetting  the 
many  high  encomiums  he  continually  jpasses  upon  him, 
and  the  compliment  he  paid  him  when  he  named  the 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  orations,  those  he  wrote  against 
Antony,  Philippics.  And  as  for  the  eminent  men  of  his 
own  time,  either  in  eloquence  or  philosophy,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  whom  he  did  not,  by  writing  or  speaking 
favorably  of  him,  render  more  illustrious.  He  obtained  of 
Csesar,  when  in  power,  the  Roman  citizenship  for  Cratip- 
pus,  the  Peripatetic,  and  got  the  court  of  Areopagus,  by 
public  decree,  to  request  his  stay  at  Athens,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  their  youth,  and  the  honor  of  their  city. 
There  are  letters  extant  from  Cicero  to  Herodes,  and 
others  to  his  son,  in  which  he  recommends  the  study  of 
philosophy  under  Cratippus.  There  is  one  in  which  he 
blames  Gorgias,  the  rhetorician,  for  enticing  his  son  into 
luxury  and  drinking,  and,  therefore,  forbids  him  his  com¬ 
pany.  x\nd  this,  and  one  other  to  Pelops,  the  Byzantine, 
are  the  only  two  of  his  Greek  epistles  which  seem  to  be 
written  in  anger.  In  the  first,  he  justly  reflects  on  Gor¬ 
gias,  if  he  were  what  he  was  thought  to  be,  a  dissolute 
and  profligate  character;  but  in  the  other,  he  rather 
meanly  expostulates  and  complains  with  Pelops,  for  neg¬ 
lecting  to  procure  him  a  decree  of  certain  honors  from 
the  Byzantines. 

Another  illustration  of  his  love  of  praise  is  the  way  in 
which  sometimes,  to  make  his  orations  more  striking,  he 
neglected  decorum  and  dignity.  When  Munatius,  who 
had  escaped  conviction  by  his  advocacy,  immediately 
prosecuted  his  friend  Sabinus,  he  said  in  the  warmth  of 
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his  resentment,  “  Do  you  suppose  you  were  acquitted  for 
your  own  merits,  Munatius,  and  was  it  not  that  I  so 
daikened  the  case,  that  the  court  could  not  see  your 
guilt  ?  ”  When  from  the  Rostra  he  had  made  an  eulogy 
on  Marcus  Crassus,  with  much  applause,  and  within  a  few 
days  after  again  as  publicly  reproached  him,  Crassus 
called  to  him,  and  said,  “  Did  not  you  yourself  two  days 
ago,  in  this  same  place,  commend  me  ?  ”  « Yes,”  said 

Cicero,  "I  exercised  my  eloquence  in  declaiming  upon  a 
bad  subject”  At  another  time,  Crassus  had  said  that  no 
one  of  his  family  had  ever  lived  beyond  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  afterwards  denied  it,  and  asked,  “  What  should 
put  it  into  my  head  to  say  so  ?  ”  “  It  was  to  gain  the 

people’s  favor,”  answered  Cicero ;  “  you  knew  how  glad 
they  would  be  to  hear  it.”  When  Crassus  expressed  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Stoic  doctrine,  that  the  good  man  is  always 
rich ,  “  Do  you  not  mean,”  said  Cicero,  “  their  doctrine  that 
all  things  belong  to  the  wise?”  Crassus  being  generally 
accused  of  covetousness.  One  of  Crassus’s  sons,  who  was 
thought  so  exceedingly  like  a  man  of  the  name  of  Axius 
as  to  throw  some  suspicion  on  his  mother’s  honor,  made  a 
successful  speech  in  the  senate.  Cicero  on  being  asked 
how  he  liked  it,  replied  with  the  Greek  words,  Axios 
Crassou .* 

When  Crassus  was  about  to  go  into  Syria,  he  desired 
to  leave  Cicero  rather  his  friend  than  his  enemy,  and, 
therefore,  one  day  saluting  him,  told  him  he  would  come 
and  sup  with  him,  which  the  other  as  courteously  re¬ 
ceived.  Within  a  few  days  after,  on  softie  of  Cicero’s 

*  Which  may  mean,  either  wor-  rich  man  is  he  who  is  virtuous ; 
thy  of  Crassus,  or  Crassus’s  son  Cicero  suggests,  that  a  text  which 
Axius.  The  jest  on  the  Stoic  doc-  is  more  to  Crassus’s  purpose  is  the 
trines  is  also  rather  obscure.  Cras-  other,  that  the  wise  man  is  the  pos- 
sus  appears  to  have  praised  the  sessor  of  all  things,  that  is,  may 
first  dictum  in  its  proper  philo-  make  himself  as  rich  as  he  pleases, 
sophical  sense ;  that  the  only  truly 
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acquaintances  interceding  for  Yatinius,  as  desirous  of 
reconciliation  and  friendship,  for  he  was  then  his  enemy, 
“What,”  he  replied,  “does  Yatinius  also  wish  to  come  and 
sup  with  me  ?  ”  Such  was  his  way  with  Crassus.  When 
Yatinius,  who  had  swellings  in  his  neck,  was  pleading  a 
cause,  he  called  him  the  tumid  orator ;  and  having  been 
told  by  some  one  that  Yatinius  was  dead,  on  hearing 
presently  after  that  he  was  alive,  “  May  the  rascal  perish,” 
said  he,  “  for  his  news  not  being  true.” 

Upon  Caesar’s  bringing  forward  a  law  for  the  division 
of  the  lands  in  Campania  amongst  the  soldiers,  many  in 
the  senate  opposed  it ;  amongst  the  rest,  Lucius  Gellius, 
one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  house,  said  it  should  never 
pass  whilst  he  lived.  “  Let  us  postpone  it,”  said  Cicero, 
“  Gellius  does  not  ask  us  to  wait  long.”  There  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Octavius,  suspected  to  be  of  African 
descent.  He  once  said,  when  Cicero  was  pleading,  that 
he  could  not  hear  him;  “Yet  there  are  holes,”  said 
Cicero,  “in  your  ears.”*  When  Metellus  Nepos  told  him, 
that  he  had  ruined  more  as  a  witness,  than  he  had  saved 
as  an  advocate,  “  I  admit,”  said  Cicero,  “  that  I  have  more 
truth  than  eloquence.”  To  a  young  man  who  was  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  given  a  poisoned  cake  to  his  father,  and 
who  talked  largely  of  the  invectives  he  meant  to  deliver 
against  Cicero,  “Better  these,”  replied  he,  “than  your 
cakes.”  Publius  Sextius,  having  amongst  others  retained 
Cicero  as  his  advocate  in  a  certain  cause,  was  yet  desirous 
to  say  all  for  himself,  and  would  not  allow  anybody  to 
speak  for  him ;  when  he  was  about  to  receive  his  acquittal 
from  the  judges,  and  the  ballots  were  passing,  Cicero 
called  to  him,  “  Make  haste,  Sextius,  and  use  your  time : 
to-morrow  you  will  be  nobody.”  He  cited  Publius  Cotta 

*  The  marks  of  the  ears  having  considered  proof  of  his  being  of 
been  bored  for  ear-rings  would  be  barbarian  origin. 
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to  bear  testimony  in  a  certain  cause,  one  who  affected  to 
be  thought  a  lawyer,  though  ignorant  and  unlearned ;  to 
whom,  when  he  had  said,  “  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,” 
he.  answered,  «  You  think,  perhaps,  we  ask  you  about  a 
point  of  law.”  To  Metellus  Nepos,  who,  in  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  them,  repeated  several  times,  “  Who  was  your  father, 
Cicero  ?”  he  replied,  “Your  mother  has  made  the  answer 
to  such  a  question  in  your  case  more  difficult;”  Nepos’s 
mother  having  been  of  ill  repute.  The  son,  also,  was  of  a 
giddy,  uncertain  temper.  At  one  time,  he  suddenly  threw 
up  his  office  of  tribune,  and  sailed  off  into  Syria  to  Pom- 
pey ;  and  immediately  after,  with  as  little  reason,  came 
back  again.  He  gave  his  tutor,  Philagrus,  a  funeral  with 
more  than  necessary  attention,  and  then  set  up  the  stone 
figure  of  a  crow  over  his  tomb.  “This,”  said  Cicero,  “is 
really  appropriate ;  as  he  did  not  teach  you  to  speak,  but 
to  fly  about.”  When  Marcus  Appius,  in  the  opening  of 
some  speech  in  a  court  of  justice,  said  that  his  friend  had 
desired  him  to  employ  industry,  eloquence,  and  fidelitv 
in  that  cause,  Cicero  answered,  “  And  how  have  you  had 
the  heart  not  to  accede  to  any  one  of  his  requests  ?  ” 

To  use  this  sharp  raillery  against  opponents  and  antag¬ 
onists  in  judicial  pleading  seems  allowable  rhetoric.  But 
he  excited  much  ill  feeling  by  his  readiness  to  attack  any 
one  for  the  sake  of  a  jest.  A  few  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
may  be  added.  Marcus  Aquinius,  who  had  two  sons-in- 
law  in  exile,  received  from  him  the  name  of  king  Adras- 
tus*  Lucius  Cotta,  an  intemperate  lover  of  wine,  was 
censor  when  Cicero  stood  for  the  consulship.  Cicero, 
being  thirsty  at  the  election,  his  friends  stood  round  about 

*  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  mar-  (Edipus.  “Without  Apollo’s  leave  ” 
ried  his  daughters  to  the  exiles,  would  be  a  phrase  like  “  invita 
Tydeus  and  Polynices.  The  verse  Minerva”  applied  to  any  unsuc- 
below,  quoted  from  a  tragedy,  must  cessful,  or  infelicitous,  or  injudi 
refer  to  Laius  and  his  son,  born  cious  proceeding, 
against  the  warning  of  the  oracle, 
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him  while  he  was  drinking.  "You  have  reason  to  be 
afraid,”  he  said,  "  lest  the  censor  should  be  angry  with  me 
for  drinking  water.”  Meeting  one  day  Voconius  with 
his  three  very  ugly  daughters,  he  quoted  the  verse, 

He  reared  a  race  without  Apollo’s  leave. 

When  Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  reputed  "the  son  of  a  slave, 
had  read  several  letters  in  the  senate  with  a  very  shrill, 
and  loud  voice,  "Wonder  not,”  said  Cicero,  "he  comes  of 
the  criers.”  When  Faustus  Sylla,  the  son  of  Sylla  the 
dictator,  who  had,  during  his  dictatorship,  by  public  bills 
proscribed  and  condemned  so  many  citizens,  had  so  far 
wasted  his  estate,  and  got  into  debt,  that  he  was  forced 
to  publish  his  bills  of  sale,  Cicero  told  him  that  he  liked 
these  bills  much  better  than  those  of  his  father.  By  this 
habit  he  made  himself  odious  with  many  people. 

But  Clodius’s  faction  conspired  against  him  upon  the 
following  occasion.  Clock  us  was  a  member  of  a  noble 
family,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  of  a  bold  and  reso¬ 
lute  temper.  He,  being  in  love  with  Pompeia,  Cmsar’s 
wife,  got  privately  into  his  house  in  the  dress  and  attire 
of  a  music-girl ;  the  women  being  at  that  time  offering 
there  the  sacrifice  which  must  not  be  seen  by  men,  and 
there  was  no  man  present.  Clodius,  being  a  youth  and 
beardless,  hoped  to  get  to  Pompeia  among  the  women 
without  being  taken  notice  of.  But  coming  into  a  great 
house  by  night,  he  missed  his  way  in  the  passages,  and  a 
servant  belonging  to  Aurelia,  Caesar’s  mother,  spying  him 
wandering  up  and  down,  inquired  his  name.  Thus  being 
necessitated  to  speak,  he  told  her  he  was  seeking  for  one 
of  Pompeia’s  maids,  Abra  by  name ;  and  she,  perceiving 
it  not  to  be  a  woman’s  voice,  shrieked  out,  and  called  in 
the  women ;  who,  shutting  the  gates,  and  searching  every 
place,  at  length  found  Clodius  hidden  in  the  chamber  of 
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the  maid  with  whom  he  had  come  in.  This  matter  being 
much  talked  about,  Caesar  put  away  his  wife,  Pompeia, 
and  Clodius  was  prosecuted  for  profaning  the  holy 
rites. 

Cicero  was  at  this  time  his  friend,  for  he  had  been  use¬ 
ful  to  him  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  his  for- 
wardest  assistants  and  protectors.  But  when  Clodius 
rested  his  defence  upon  this  point,  that  he  was  not  then 
at  Rome,  but  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  Cicero  testified 
that  he  had  come  to  his  house  that  day,  and  conversed 
with  him  on  several  matters;  which  thing  was  indeed 
true,  although  Cicero  was  thought  to  testify  it  not  so 
much  for  the  truth’s  sake  as  to  preserve  his  quiet  with 
Terentia  his  wife.  For  she  bore  a  grudge  against  Clodius 
on  account  of  his  sister  Clodia’s  wishing,  as  it  was  alleged, 
to  marry  Cicero,  and  having  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  intervention  of  Tullus,  a  very  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero’s ;  and  his  frequent  visits  to  Clodia,  who  lived  m 
their  neighborhood,  and  the  attentions  he  paid  to  her 
had  excited  Terentia’s  suspicions,  and,  being  a  woman  of 
a  violent  temper,  and  having  the  ascendant  over  Cicero, 
she  urged  him  on  to  taking  a  part  against  Clodius,  and 
delivering  his  testimony.  Many  other  good  and  honest 
citizens  also  gave  evidence  against  him,  for  perjuries,  dis¬ 
orders,  bribing  the  people,  and  debauching  women.  Lu- 
cullus  proved,  by  his  women-servants,  that  he  had  de¬ 
bauched  his  youngest  sister  when  she  was  Lucullus’s 
wife;  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  he  had  done 
the  same  with  his  two  other  sisters,  Tertia,  whom  Marcius 
Rex,  and  Clodia,  whom  Metellus  Celer  had  married ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  called  Quadrantia,  because  one  of  her 
lovers  had  deceived  her  with  a  purse  of  small  copper 
money  instead  of  silver,  the  smallest  copper  coin  being 
called  a  quadrant.  Upon  this  sister’s  account,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  Clodius’s  character  was  attacked.  Notwithstanding 
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all  this,  when  the  common  people  united  against  the 
accusers  and  witnesses  and  the  whole  party,  the  judges 
were  affrighted,  and  a  guard  was  placed  about  them  for 
their  defence ;  and  most  of  them  wrote  their  sentences 
on  the  tablets  in  such  a  way,  that  they  could  not  well  be 
read.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  there  was  a  majority 
for  his  acquittal,  and  bribery  was  reported  to  have  been 
employed ;  in  reference  to  which  Catulus  remarked, 
when  he  next  met  the  judges,  "You  were  very  right  to 
ask  for  a  guard,  to  prevent  your  money  being  taken  from 
you.”  And  when  Clodius  upbraided  Cicero  that  the 
judges  had  not  believed  his  testimony,  “  Yes,”  said  he, 
“five  and  twenty  of  them  trusted  me,  and  condemned 
you,  and  the  other  thirty  did  not  trust  you,  for  they  did 
not  acquit  you  till  they  had  got  your  money.” 

Csesar,  though  cited,  did  not  give  his  testimony  against 
Clodius,  and  declared  himself  not  convinced  of  his  wife’s 
adultery,  but  that  he  had  put  her  away  because  it  was  fit 
that  Caesar’s  house  should  not  be  only  free  of  the  evil 
fact,  but  of  the  fame  too. 

Clodius,  having  escaped  this  danger,  and  having  got 
himself  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes,  immediately  attacked 
Cicero,  heaping  up  all  matters  and  inciting  all  persons 
against  him.  The  common  people  he  gained  over  with 
popular  laws;  to  each  of  the  consuls  he  decreed  large 
provinces,  to  Piso,  Macedonia,  and  to  Gabinius,  Syria;  he 
made  a  strong  party  among  the  indigent  citizens,  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  his  proceedings,  and  had  always  a  body  of 
armed  slaves  about  him.  Of  the  three  men  then  in 
greatest  power,  Crassus  was  Cicero’s  open  enemy,  Pom- 
pey  indifferently  made  advances  to  both,  and  Caesar  was 
going  with  an  army  into  Gaul.  To  him,  though  not  his 
friend  (what  had  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
having  created  suspicions  between  them),  Cicero  applied, 
requesting  an  appointment  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
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the  province.  Cassar  accepted  him,  and  Clodius,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  Cicero  would  thus  escape  his  tribunician  author¬ 
ity,  professed  to  be  inclinable  to  a  reconciliation,  laid  the 
greatest  fault  upon  Terentia,  made  always  a  favorable 
mention  of  him,  and  addressed  him  with  kind  expressions, 
as  one  who  felt  no  hatred  or  ill-will,  but  who  merely 
wished  to  urge  his  complaints  in  a  moderate  and  friendly 
way.  By  these  artifices,  he  so  freed  Cicero  of  all  his  fears, 
that  he  resigned  his  appointment  to  Caesar,  and  betook 
himself  again  to  political  affairs.  At  which  Caesar  being 
exasperated,  joined  the  party  of  Clodius  against  him,  and 
wholly  alienated  Pompey  from  him;  he  also  himself 
declared  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  did 
not  think  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  with  their  accomplices, 
were  fairly  and  legally  put  to  death  without  being 
brought  to  trial.  And  this,  indeed,  was  the  crime  charged 
upon  Cicero,  and  this  impeachment  he  was  summoned  to 
answer.  And  so,  as  an  accused  man,  and  in  danger  for  the 
result,  he  changed  his  dress,  and  went  round  with  his  hair 
untrimmed,  in  the  attire  of  a  suppliant,  to  beg  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  grace.  But  Clodius  met  him  in  every  corner,  hav¬ 
ing  a  band  of  abusive  and  daring  fellows  about  him,  who 
derided  Cicero  for  his  change  of  dress  and  his  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  often,  by  throwing  dirt  and  stones  at  him,  inter¬ 
rupted  his  supplication  to  the  people. 

However,  first  of  all,  almost  the  whole  equestrian  order 
changed  their  dress  with  him,  and  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  young  gentlemen  followed  him  with  their  hair 
untrimmed,  and  supplicating  with  him  to  the  people.  And 
then  the  senate  met,  to  pass  a  decree  that  the  people 
should  change  their  dress  as  in  time  of  public  sorrow. 
But  the  consuls  opposing  it,  and  Clodius  with  armed  men 
besetting  the  senate-house,  many  of  the  senators  ran  out, 
crying  out  and  tearing  their  clothes.  But  this  sight  moved 
neither  shame  nor  pity;  Cicero  must  either  fly  or  deter- 
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mine  it  by  the  swdrd  with  Clodius.  He  entreated  Pom* 
pey  to  aid  him,  who  was  on  purpose  gone  out  of  the  way, 
and  was  staying  at  his  country-house  in  the  Alban  hills ; 
and  first  he  sent  his  son-in-law  Piso  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  afterwards  set  out  to  go  himself.  Of  which 
Pompey  being  informed,  would  not  stay  to  see  him,  being 
ashamed  at  the  remembrance  of  the  many  conflicts  in  the 
commonwealth  which  Cicero  had  undergone  in  his  be¬ 
half,  and  how  much  of  his  policy  he  had  directed  for  his 
advantage.  But  being  now  Caesar’s  son-in-law,  at  his 
instance  he  had  set  aside  all  former  kindness,  and,  slipping 
out  at  another  door,  avoided  the  interview.  Thus  being 
forsaken  by  Pompey,  and  left  alone  to  himself,  he  fled  to 
the  consuls.  Gabinius  was  rough  with  him,  as  usual,  but 
Piso  spoke  more  courteously,  desiring  him  to  yield  and 
give  place  for  a  while  to  the  fury  of  Clodius,  and  to  await 
a  change  of  times,  and  to  be  now,  as  before,  his  country’s 
savior  from  the  peril  of  these  troubles  and  commotions 
which  Clodius  was  exciting. 

Cicero,  receiving  this  answer,  consulted  with  his  friends. 
Lucullus  advised  him  to  stay,  as  being  sure  to  prevail  at 
last ;  others  to  fly,  because  the  people  would  soon  desire 
him  again,  when  they  should  have  enough  of  the  rage 
and  madness  of  Clodius.  This  last  Cicero  approved.  But 
first  he  took  a  statue  of  Minerva,  which  had  been  long  set 
up  and  greatly  honored  in  his  house,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  capitol,  there  dedicated  it,  with  the  inscription,  “  To 
Minerva,  Patroness  of  Rome.”  And  receiving  an  escort 
from  his  friends,  about  the  middle  of  the  night  he  left  the 
city,  and  went  by  land  through  Lucania,  intending  to 
reach  Sicily. 

But  as  soon  as  it  was  publicly  known  that  he  was  fled, 
Clodius  proposed  to  the  people  a  decree  of  exile,  and  by 
his  own  order  interdicted  him  fire  and  water,  prohibiting 
any  within  five  hundred  miles  in  Italy  to  receive  him 
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into  their  houses.  Most  people,  out  of  respect  for  Cicero, 
paid  no  regard  to  this  edict,  offering  him  every  attention, 
and  escorting  him  on  his  way.  But  at  Hipponium,  a  city 
of  Lucania,  now  called  Yibo,  one  Yibius,  a  Sicilian  by 
birth,  who,  amongst  many  other  instances  of  Cicero’s 
friendship,  had  been  made  head  of  the  state  engineers 
when  he  was  consul,  would  not  receive  him  into  his 
house,  sending  him  word  he  would  appoint  a  place  in  the 
country  for  his  reception.  Caius  Yergilius,  the  praetor 
of  Sicily,  who  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
him,  wrote  to  him  to  forbear  coming  into  Sicily.  At 
these  things  Cicero  being  disheartened,  went  to  Brundu- 
sium,  whence  putting  forth  with  a  prosperous  wind,  a 
contrary  gale  blowing  from  the  sea  carried  him  back  to 
Italy  the  next  day.  He  put  again  to  sea,  and  having 
reached  Dyrrachium,  on  his  coming  to  shore  there,  it  is 
reported  that  an  earthquake  and  a  convulsion  in  the  sea 
happened  at  the  same  time,  signs  which  the  diviners  said 
intimated  that  his  exile  would  not  be  long,  for  these 
were  prognostics  of  change.  Although  many  visited  him 
with  respect,  and  the  cities  of  Greece  contended  which 
should  honor  him  most,  he  yet  continued  disheartened 
and  disconsolate,  like  an  unfortunate  lover,  often  casting 
his  looks  back  upon  Italy ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  become 
so  poor-spirited,  so  humiliated  and  dejected  by  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  as  none  could  have  expected  in  a  man  who  had 
devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  study  and  learning.  And 
yet  he  often  desired  his  friends  not  to  call  him  orator, 
but  philosopher,  because  he  had  made  philosophy  his 
business,  and  had  only  used  rhetoric  as  an  instrument  for 
attaining  his  objects  in  public  life.  But  the  desire  of 
glory  *  has  great  power  in  washing  the  tinctures  of  phi- 

*  Doxa,  the  Greek  word  for  haps,  be  translated  opinion.”  It 
'<  the  desire  of  glory,”  should,  per-  is,  in  its  original  sense,  “  what  peo- 
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losophy  out  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  imprinting  the 
passions  of  the  common  people,  by  custom  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  in  the  minds  of  those  that  take  a  part  in  governing 
them,  unless  the  politician  be  very  careful  so  to  engage 
in  public  affairs  as  to  interest  himself  only  in  the  affairs 
themselves,  but  not  participate  in  the  passions  that  are 
consequent  to  them. 

Clodius,  having  thus  driven  away  Cicero,  fell  to  burn¬ 
ing  his  farms  and  villas,  and  afterwards  his  city  house, 
and  built  on  the  site  of  it  a  temple  to  Liberty.  The  rest 
of  his  property  he  exposed  to  sale  by  daily  proclamation, 
but  nobody  came  to  buy.  By  these  courses  he  became 
formidable  to  the  noble  citizens,  and,  being  followed  by 
the  commonalty,  whom  he  had  filled  with  insolence  and 
licentiousness,  he  began  at  last  to  try  his  strength  against 
Pompey,  some  of  whose  arrangements  in  the  countries  he 
conquered,  he  attacked.  The  disgrace  of  this  made  Pom¬ 
pey  begin  to  reproach  himself  for  his  cowardice  in  desert¬ 
ing  Cicero,  and,  changing  his  mind,  he  now  wholly  set 
himself  with  his  friends  to  contrive  his  return.  And 
when  Clodius  opposed  it,  the  senate  made  a  vote  that  no 
public  measure  should  be  ratified  or  passed  by  them  till 
Cicero  was  recalled.  But  when  Lentulus  was  consul,  the 
commotions  grew  so  high  upon  this  matter,  that  the  tri¬ 
bunes  were  wounded  in  the  Forum,  and  Quintus,  Cicero’s 
brother,  was  left  as  dead,  lying  unobserved  amongst  the 
slain.  The  people  began  to  change  in  their  feelings ;  and 
Annius  Milo,  one  of  their  tribunes,  was  the  first  who  took 


pie  think,”  and  is  commonly  used 
for  people’s  good  opinion,  “  glory,” 
or  “reputation.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  philosophers  employ  it  to 
express  opinion,  which  may  be 
false,  as  opposed  to  knowledge,  which 
must  be  of  the  truth.  If  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  engaged  in  politics,  does  not 


confine  his  attention  strictly  to  defi¬ 
nite  objects  and  acts,  but  lets  him¬ 
self  be  affected  by  the  results,  by 
people’s  good  or  bad  opinion  about 
them,  his  real  convictions  and 
knowledge  will  soon  be  overpow¬ 
ered. 
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confidence  to  summon  Clodius  to  trial  for  acts  of  violence. 
Many  of  the  common  people  and  out  of  the  neighboring 
cities  formed  a  party  with  Pompey,  and  he  went  with 
them,  and  drove  Clodius  out  of  the  Forum,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  people  to  pass  their  vote.  And,  it  is  said,  the 
people  never  passed  any  suffrage  more  unanimously  than 
this.  The  senate,  also,  striving  to  outdo  the  people,  sent 
letters  of  thanks  to  those  cities  which  had  received 
Cicero  with  respect  in  his  exile,  and  decreed  that  his 
house  and  his  country-places,  which  Clodius  had  de¬ 
stroyed,  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  charge. 

Thus  Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  exile, 
and  the  cities  were  so  glad,  and  people  so  zealous  to  meet 
him,  that  what  he  boasted  of  afterwards,  that  Italy  had 
brought  him  on  her  shoulders  home  to  Rome,  was  rather 
less  than  the  truth.  And  Crassus  himself,  who  had  been 
his  enemy  before  his  exile,  went  then  voluntarily  to  meet 
him,  and  was  reconciled,  to  please  his  son  Publius,  as  he 
said,  who  was  Cicero’s  affectionate  admirer. 

Cicero  had  not  been  long  at  Rome,  when,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  Clodius’s  absence,  he  went,  with  a  great 
company,  to  the  capitol,  and  there  tore  and  defaced  the 
tribunician  tables,  in  which  were  recorded  the  acts  done 
in  the  time  of  Clodius.  And  on  Clodius  calling  him  in 
question  for  this,  he  answered,  that  he,  being  of  the  patri¬ 
cian  order,  had  obtained  the  office  of  tribune  against  law, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  done  by  him  was  valid.  Cato  was 
displeased  at  this,  and  opposed  Cicero,  n6t  that  he  com¬ 
mended  Clodius,  but  rather  disapproved  of  his  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  yet,  he  contended,  it  was  an  irregular  and 
violent  course  for  the  senate  to  vote  the  illegality  of  so 
many  decrees  and  acts,  including  those  of  Cato’s  own 
government  in  Cyprus  and  at  Byzantium.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  a  breach  between  Cato  and  Cicero,  which,  though 
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it  came  not  to  open  enmity,  yet  made  a  more  reserved 
friendship  between  them. 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius,  and,  being  arraigned  for 
the  murder,  he  procured  Cicero  as  his  advocate.  The 
senate,  fearing  lest  the  questioning  of  so  eminent  and 
high-spirited  a  citizen  as  Milo  might  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  city,  committed  the  superintendence  of  this  and  of 
the  other  trials  to  Pompey,  who  shohld  undertake  to 
maintain  the  security  alike  of  the  city  and  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  Pompey,  therefore,  went  in  the  night,  and 
occupying  the  high  grounds  about  it,  surrounded  the 
Porum  with  soldiers.  Milo,  fearing  lest  Cicero,  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  such  an  unusual  sight,  should  conduct  his 
cause  the  less  successfully,  persuaded  him  to  come  in  a 
litter  into  the  Forum,  and  there  repose  himself  till  the 
judges  were  set,  and  the  court  filled.  For  Cicero,  it 
seems,  not  only  wanted  courage  in  arms,  but,  in  his  speak¬ 
ing  also,  began  with  timidity,  and  in  many  cases  scarcely 
left  off  trembling  and  shaking  when  he  had  got  thoroughly 
into  the  current  and  the  substance  of  his  speech.  Being 
to  defend  Licinius  Murena  against  the  prosecution  of  Cato, 
and  being  eager  to  outdo  Hortensius,  who  had  made  his 
plea  with  great  applause,  he  took  so  little  rest  that  night, 
and  was  so  disordered  with  thought  and  over-watching, 
that  he  spoke  much  worse  than  usual.  Amd  so  now,  on 
quitting  his  litter  to  commence  the  cause  of  Milo,  at  the 
sight  of  Pompey,  posted,  as  it  were,  and  encamped  with 
his  troops  above,  and  seeing  arms  shining  round  about 
the  Forum,  he  was  so  confounded,  that  he  could  hardly 
begin  his  speech,  for  the  trembling  of  his  body,  and  hesi- 
tance  of  his  tongue ;  whereas  Milo,  meantime,  was  bold 
and  intrepid  in  his  demeanor,  disdaining  either  to  let  his 
hair  grow,  or  to  put  on  the  mourning  habit.  And  this, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  principal  cause  of  his 
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condemnation.  Cicero,  however,  was  thought  not  so 
much  to  have  shown  timidity  for  himself,  as  anxiety 
about  his  friend. 

He  was  made  one  of  the  priests,  whom  the  Romans  call 
Augurs,  in  the  room  of  Crassus  the  younger,  dead  in  Par- 
tliia.  Then  he  was  appointed,  by  lot,  to  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  and  set  sail  thither  with  twelve  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse.  He  had  orders  to 
bring  back  Cappadocia  to  its  allegiance  to  Ariobarzanes, 
its  king;  which  settlement  he  effected  very  completely 
without  recourse  to  arms.  And  perceiving  the  Cilicians, 
by  the  great  loss  the  Romans  had  suffered  in  Parthia,  and 
the  commotions  in  Syria,  to  have  become  disposed  to 
attempt  a  revolt,  by  a  gentle  course  of  government  he 
soothed  them  back  into  fidelity.  He  would  accept  none 
of  the  presents  that  were  offered  him  by  the  kings ;  he 
remitted  the  charge  of  public  entertainments,  but  daily, 
at  his  own  house,  received  the  ingenious  and  accomplished 
persons  of  the  province,  not  sumptuously,  but  liberally. 
His  house  had  no  porter,  nor  was  he  ever  found  in  bed  by 
any  man,  but  early  in  the  morning,  standing  or  walking 
before  his  door,  he  received  those  who  came  to  offer  their 
salutations.  He  is  said  never  once  to  have  ordered  any 
of  those  under  his  command  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  or  to 
have  their  garments  rent.  He  never  gave  contumelious 
language  in  his  anger,  nor  inflicted  punishment  with 
reproach.  He  detected  an  embezzlement,  to  a  large 
amount,  in  the  public  money,  and  thus  relieved  the  cities 
from  their  burdens,  at  the  same  time  that  he  allowed 
those  who  made  restitution,  to  retain  without  further 
punishment  their  rights  as  citizens.  He  engaged  too,  in 
war,  so  far  as  to  give  a  defeat  to  the  banditti  who  in¬ 
fested  Mount  Amanus,  for  which  he  was  saluted  by  his 
army  Imperator.  To  Caecilius,*  the  orator,  who  asked 


*  Probably  Caslius. 
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him  to  send  him  some  panthers  from  Cilicia,  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  theatre  at  Rome,  he  wrote,  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  his  own  actions,  that  there  were  no  panthers  in 
Cilicia,  for  they  were  all  fled  to  Caria,  in  anger  that  in  so 
general  a  peace  they  had  become  the  sole  objects  of 
attack.  On  leaving  his  province,  he  touched  at  Rhodes, 
and  tarried  for  some  length  of  time  at  Athens,  longing 
much  to  renew  his  old  studies.  He  visited  the  eminent 
men  of  learning,  and  saw  his  former  friends  and  compan¬ 
ions  ;  and  after  receiving  in  Greece  the  honors  that  were 
due  to  him,  returned  to  the  city,  where  every  thing  was 
now  just  as  it  were  in  a  flame,  breaking  out  into  a  civil 
war. 

When  the  senate  would  have  decreed  him  a  triumph, 
he  told  them  he  had  rather,  so  differences  were  accom¬ 
modated,  follow  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Caesar.  In 
private,  he  gave  advice  to  both,  writing  many  letters  to 
Caesar,  and  personally  entreating  Pompey ;  doing  his  best 
to  soothe  and  bring  to  reason  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
But  when  matters  became  incurable,  and  Caesar  was  ap¬ 
proaching  Rome,  and  Pompey  durst  not  abide  it,  but,  with 
many  honest  citizens,  left  the  city,  Cicero,  as  yet,  did 
not  join  in  the  flight,  and  was  reputed  to  adhere  to  Caesar. 
And  it  is  very  evident  he  was  in  his  thoughts  much 
divided,  and  wavered  painfully  between  both,  for  he 
writes  in  his  epistles,  To  which  side  should  I  turn  ? 
Pompey  has  the  fair  and  honorable  plea  for  war ;  and 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  managed  his  affairs  better, 
and  is  more  able  to  secure  himself  and  his  friends.  So 
that  I  know  whom  I  should  fly,  not  whom  I  should  fly 
to.”  But  when  Trebatius,  one  of  Caesar’s  friends,  by  letter 
signified  to  him  that  Caesar  thought  it  was  his  most  de¬ 
sirable  course  to  join  his  party,  and  partake  his  hopes, 
but  if  he  considered  himself  too  old  a  man  for  this,  then 
he  should  retire  into  Greece,  and  stay  quietly  there, 
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out  of  the.  way  of  either  party,  Cicero,  wondering  that 
Cassar  had  not  written  himself,  gave  an  angry  reply, 
that  he  should  not  do  any  thing  unbecoming  his  past 
life.  Such  is  the  account  to  be  collected  from  his 
letters. 

But  as  soon  as  Caesar  was  marched  into  Spain,  he  im¬ 
mediately  sailed  away  to  join  Pompey.  And  he  was 
welcomed  by  all  but  Cato;  who,  taking  him  privately, 
chid  him  for  coming  to  Pompey.  As  for  himself,  he  said, 
it  had  been  indecent  to  forsake  that  part  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  which  he  had  chosen  from  the  beginning; 
but  Cicero  might  have  been  more  useful  to  his  country 
and  friends,  if,  remaining  neuter,  he  had  attended  and 
used  his  influence  to  moderate  the  result,  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  hither  to  make  himself,  without  reason  or  necessity, 
an  enemy  to  Cassar,  and  a  partner  in  such  great  dangers. 
By  this  language,  partly,  Cicero’s  feelings  were  altered, 
and  partly,  also,  because  Pompey  made  no  great  use  of 
him.  Although,  indeed,  he  was  himself  the  cause  of  it, 
by  his  not  denying  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  come,  by  his 
depreciating  Pompey’s  resources,  finding  fault  underhand 
with  his  counsels,  and  continually  indulging  in  jests  and 
sarcastic  remarks  on  his  fellow-soldiers.  Though  he  went 
about  in  the  camp  with  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  face 
himself,  he  was  always  trying  to  raise  a  laugh  in  others, 
whether  they  wished  it  or  not.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  a  few  instances.  To  Domitius,  on  his  preferring 
to  a  command  one  who  was  no  soldier,  and  saying,  in  his 
defence,  that  he  was  a  modest  and  prudent  person,  he 
replied,  “  Why  did  not  you  keep  him  for  a  tutor  for  your 
children  ?  ”  On  hearing  Theophanes,  the  Lesbian,  who  was 
master  of  the  engineers  in  the  army,  praised  for  the  ad¬ 
mirable  way  in  which  he  had  consoled  the  Rhodians  for 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  “  What  a  thing  it  is,”  he  said,  « to 
have  a  Greek  in  command!”  When  Cassar  had  been 
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acting  successfully,  and  in  a  manner  blockading  Pompey, 
Lentulus  was  saying  it  was  reported  that  Caesar’s  friends 
were  out  of  heart;  “  Because,”  said  Cicero,  “they  do  not 
wish  Caesar  well.”  To  one  Marcius,  who  had  just  come 
from  Italy,  and  told  them  that  there  was  a  strong  report 
at  Rome  that  Pompey  was  blocked  up,  he  said,  “  And  you 
sailed  hither  to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.”  To  Nonius, 
encouraging  them  after  a  defeat  to  ‘■•be  of  good  hope, 
because  there  were  seven  eagles  still  left  in  Pompey’s 
camp,  “  Good  reason  for  encouragement,”  said  Cicero,  “  if 
we  were  going  to  fight  with  jack-daws.”  Labienus  in¬ 
sisted  on  some  prophecies  to  the  effect  that  Pompey 
would  gain  the  victory;  “Yes,”  said  Cicero,  “and  the  first 
step  in  the  campaign  has  been  losing  our  camp.” 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  over,  at  which  he 
was  not  present  for  want  of  health,  and  Pompey  was 
fled,  Cato,  having  considerable  forces  and  a  great  fleet  at 
Dyrrachium,  would  have  had  Cicero  commander-in-chief, 
according  to  law,  and  the  precedence  of  his  consular  dig¬ 
nity.  And  on  his  refusing  the  command,  and  wholly 
declining  to  take  part  in  their  plans  for  continuing  the 
war,  he  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  killed,  young 
Pompey  and  his  friends  calling  him  traitor,  and  drawing 
their  swords  upon  him ;  only  that  Cato  interposed,  and 
hardly  rescued  and  brought  him  out  of  the  camp. 

Afterwards,  arriving  at  Brundusium,  he  tarried  there 
sometime  in  expectation  of  Caesar,  who  was  delayed  by 
his  affairs  in  Asia  and  Egypt.  And  when  it  was  told  him 
that  he  was  arrived  at  Tarentum,  and  was  coming  thence 
by  land  to  Brundusium,  he  hastened  towards  him,  not 
altogether  without  hope,  and  yet  in  some  fear  of  making 
experiment  of  the  temper  of  an  enemy  and  conqueror  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses.  But  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  him  either  to  speak  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of 
himself;  for  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  coming  a  good 
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way  before  tbe  rest  of  the  company,  came  down  to  meet 
him,  saluted  him,  and,  leading  the  way,  conversed  with 
him  alone  for  some  furlongs.  And  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  he  continued  to  treat  him  with  honor  and  respect ; 
so  that,  when  Cicero  wrote  an  oration  in  praise  of  Cato, 
Caesar,  in  writing  an  answer  to  it,  took  occasion  to  com¬ 
mend  Cicero’s  own  life  and  eloquence,  comparing  him  to 
Pericles  and  Theramenes.  Cicero’s  oration  was  called 
Cato ;  Caesar’s,  anti-Cato. 

So  also,  it  is  related  that  when  Quintus  Ligarius  was 
prosecuted  for  having  been  in  arms  against  Caesar,  and 
Cicero  had  undertaken  his  defence,  Caesar  said  to  his 
friends,  “  Why  might  we  not  as  well  once  more  hear  a 
speech  from  Cicero  ?  Ligarius,  there  is  no  question,  is  a 
wicked  man  and  an  enemy.”  But  when  Cicero  began  to 
speak,  he  wonderfully  moved  him,  and  proceeded  in  his 
speech  with  such  varied  pathos,  and  such  a  charm  of  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  color  of  Caesar’s  countenance  often 
changed,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  the  passions  of  his 
soul  were  in  commotion.  At  length,  the  orator  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  Pharsalian  battle,  he  was  so  affected  that  his 
body  trembled,  and  some  of  the  papers  he  held  dropped 
out  of  his  hands.  And  thus  he  was  overpowered,  and 
acquitted  Ligarius. 

Henceforth,  the  commonwealth  being  changed  into  a 
monarchy,  Cicero  withdrew  himself  from  public  affairs, 
and  employed  his  leisure  in  instructing  those  young  men 
that  would,  in  philosophy j  and  by  the  near  intercourse 
he  thus  had  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  highest  in  rank, 
he  again  began  to  possess  great  influence  in  the  city. 
The  work  and  object  which  he  set  himself  was  to  com¬ 
pose  and  translate  philosophical  dialogues  and  to  render 
logical  and  physical  terms  into  the  Roman  idiom.  For 
he  it  was,  as  it  is  said,  who  first  or  principally  gave  Latin 
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names  to  phantasm,  syncatathesis,  epokhe,  catalepsis?  atomon, 
ameres,  kenon,  and  other  such  technical  terms,  which,  either 
by  metaphors  or  other  means  of  accommodation,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  intelligible  and  expressible  to  the 
Romans.  For  his  recreation,  he  exercised  his  dexterity 
in  poetry,  and  when  he  was  set  to  it,  would  make  five 
hundred  verses  in  a  night.  He  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
his  time  at  his  country-house  near  Tusculum.  He  wrote 
to  his  friends  that  he  led  the  life  of  Laertes,-}-  either  jest¬ 
ingly,  as  his  custom  was,  or  rather  from  a  feeling  of 
ambition  for  public  employment,  which  made  him  impa¬ 
tient  under  the  present  state  of  affairs.  He  rarely  went 
to  the  city,  unless  to  pay  his  court  to  Caesar.  He  was 
commonly  the  first  amongst  those  who  voted  him  honors, 
and  sought  out  new  terms  of  praise  for  himself  and  for 
his  actions.  As,  for  example,  what  he  said  of  the  statues 
of  Pompey,  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  by  Caesar’s  orders  set  up  again :  that  Caesar,  by  this 


*  Phantasia,  sensation  excited 
by  some  external  object,  “impul- 
sione  oblata  extrinsecus,”  Cicero 
renders  by  visum ;  syncatathesis , 
the  act  of  acceptance  on  our  part, 
he  calls  assensio  or  assensus  ;  epokhe 
is  the  suspension  of  assent,  “  sus- 
pensio  assensionis  ”  ;  catalepsis,  or 
comprehensio,  is  the  next  step  in 
perception  after  assensio  ;  atomon 
has  been  turned,  but  not  by  Cicero, 
into  insecabile ;  he  calls  atoms  in- 
dividua  corpora,  or  individua ,  using 
the  same  word  also  for  ameres ; 
kenon  is  inane  or  vacuum.  Most  of 
these  terms  are  introduced  in  the 
Academics,  see  I.  11,  II.  6  and  18, 
and  the  curious  illustration  from 
Zeno  in  47.  Pointing  with  his 
left  hand  to  his  right,  as  it  lay  open 
and  outspread.  Here,  said  he,  is 


sensation,  visum,  phantasia  ;  letting 
the  fingers  begin  to  close,  this,  he 
proceeded,  is  assent,  syncatathesis  ; 
by  closing  his  hand  he  exemplified 
comprehension  or  catalepsis;  and, 
at  last,  seizing  it  with  his  left,  such, 
he  said,  is  knowledge.  Phantasia, 
of  course,  is  etymologically  our 
fancy,  and  epokhe,  in  the  sense  of  a 
point  in  time  to  pause  at,  our 
epoch. 

t  “  Who,”  says  the  description 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
“  comes  no  more  to  the  city,  but 
lives  away  in  pain  and  grief  on  his 
land,  with  one  old  woman  to  feed 
him,  when  he  tires  himself  with 
tottering  about  his  vineyard.”  So, 
also,  when  Ulysses  goes  to  see  him, 
in  the  last  book. 
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act  of  humanity,  had  indeed  set  up  Pompey’s  statues,  but 
he  had  fixed  and  established  his  own. 

He  had  a  design,  it  is  said,  of  writing  the  history  of  his 
country,  combining  with  it  much  of  that  of  Greece,  and 
incorporating  in  it  all  the  stories  and  legends  of  the  past 
that  he  had  collected.  But  his  purposes  were  interfered 
with  by  various  public  and  various  private  unhappy 
occurrences  and  misfortunes ;  for  most  of  which  he  was 
himself  in  fault.  For  first  of  all,  he  put  away  his  wife 
Terentia,  by  whom  he  had  been  neglected  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  sent  away  destitute  of  necessaries  for  his 
journey ;  neither  did  he  find  her  kind  when  he  returned 
into  Italy,  for  she  did  not  join  him  at  Brundusium,  where 
he  staid  a  long  time,  nor  would  allow  her  young  daughter, 
wrho  undertook  so  long  a  journey,  decent  attendance,  or 
the  requisite  expenses ;  besides,  she  left  him  a  naked  and 
empty  house,  and  yet  had  involved  him  in  many  and 
great  debts.  These  were  alleged  as  the  fairest  reasons 
for  the  divorce.  But  Terentia,  who  denied  them  all,  had 
the  most  unmistakable  defence  furnished  her  by  her  hus¬ 
band  himself,  who  not  long  after  married  a  young  maiden 
for  the  love  of  her  beauty,  as  Terentia  upbraided  him ; 
or  as  Tiro,  his  emancipated  slave,  has  written,  for  her 
riches,  to  discharge  his  debts.  For  the  young  woman  was 
very  rich,  and  Cicero  had  the  custody  of  her  estate,  being 
left  guardian  in  trust ;  and  being  indebted  many  myriads 
of  money,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  and  relations 
to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  his  disparity  of  age,  and  to 
use  her  money  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Antony,  who  men¬ 
tions  this  marriage  in  his  answer  to  the  Philippics,  re¬ 
proaches  him  for  putting  away  a  wife  with  whom  he  had 
lived  to  old  age ;  adding  some  happy  strokes  of  sarcasm 
on  Cicero’s  domestic,  inactive,  unsoldier-like  habits.  Not 
long  after  this  marriage,  his  daughter  died  in  child-bed  at 
Lentulus’s  house,  to  whom  she  had  been  married  after 
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the  death  of  Piso,  her  former  husband.  The  philosophers 
from  all  parts  came  to  comfort  Cicero ;  for  his  grief  was 
so  excessive,  that  he  put  away  his  new-married  wife, 
because  she  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  the  death  of  Tullia. 
And  thus  stood  Cicero’s  domestic  affairs  at  this  time. 

He  had  no  concern  in  the  design  that  was  now  forming 
against  Caesar,  although,  in  general,  he  was  Brutus’s  most 
principal  confidant,  and  one  who  was  as  aggrieved  at  the 
present,  and  as  desirous  of  the  former  state  of  public 
affairs,  as  any  other  whatsoever.  But.  they  feared  his 
temper,  as  wanting  courage,  and  his  old  age,  in  which 
the  most  daring  dispositions  are  apt  to  be  timorous. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  act  was  committed  by  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  and  the  friends  of  Caesar  were  got  together, 
so  that  there  was  fear  the  city  would  again  be  involved 
in  a  civil  war,  Antony,  being  consul,  convened  the  senate, 
and  made  a  short  address  recommending  concord.  And 
Cicero,  following  with  various  remarks  such  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  called  for,  persuaded  the  senate  to  imitate  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  and  decree  an  amnesty  for  what  had  been  done  in 
Caesar’s  case,  and  to  bestow  provinces  on  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  But  neither  of  these  things  took  effect.  For  as 
soon  as  the  common  people,  of  themselves  inclined  to 
pity,  saw  the  dead  body  of  Caesar  borne  through  the 
market-place,  and  Antony  showing  his  clothes  filled  with 
blood,  and  pierced  through  in  every  part  with  swords, 
enraged  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  they  made  a  search  for  the 
murderers,  and  with  firebrands  in  their  hands  ran  to 
their  houses  to  burn  them.  They,  however,  being  fore¬ 
warned,  avoided  this  danger ;  and  expecting  many  more 
and  greater  to  come,  they  left  the  city. 

Antony  on  this  was  at  once  in  exultation,  and  every 
one  was  in  alarm  with  the  prospect  that  he  would  make 
himself  sole  ruler,  and  Cicero  in  more  alarm  than  any 
one.  For  Antony,  seeing  his  influence  reviving  in  the 
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commonwealth,  and  knowing  how  closely  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Brutus,  was  ill-pleased  to  have  him  in  the 
city.  Besides,  there  had  been  some  former  jealousy 
between  them,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  their  man¬ 
ners.  Cicero,  fearing  the  event,  was  inclined  to  go  as 
lieutenant  with  Dolabella  into  Syria.  But  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  consuls  elect  as  successors  of  Antony,  good  men 
and  lovers  of  Cicero,  entreated  him  not  to  leave  them, 
undertaking  to  put  down  Antony  if  he  would  stay  in 
Rome.  And  he,  neither  distrusting  wholly,  nor  trusting 
them,  let  Dolabella  go  without  him,  promising  Hirtius 
that  he  would  go  and  spend  his  summer  at  Athens,  and 
return  again  when  he  entered  upon  his  office.  So  he  set 
out  on  his  journey;  but  some  delay  occurring  in  his  pas¬ 
sage,  new  intelligence,  as  often  happens,  came  suddenly 
from  Rome,  that  Antony  had  made  an  astonishing  change, 
and  was  doing  all  things  and  managing  all  public 
affairs  at  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  that  there  wanted 
nothing  but  his  presence  to  bring  things  to  a  happy  set¬ 
tlement.  And  therefore,  blaming  himself  for  his  cow¬ 
ardice,  he  returned  again  to  Rome,  and  was  not  deceived 
in  his  hopes  at  the  beginning.  For  such  multitudes 
flocked  out  to  meet  him,  that  the  compliments  and  civili¬ 
ties  which  were  paid  him  at  the  gates,  and  at  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  took  up  almost  one  whole  day’s  time. 

On  the  morrow,  Antony  convened  the  senate,  and  sum¬ 
moned  Cicero  thither.  He  came  not,  but  kept  his  bed, 
pretending  to  be  ill  with  his  journey;  but  the  true  reason 
seemed  the  fear  of  some  design  against  him,  upon  a  sus¬ 
picion  and  intimation  given  him  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
Antony,  however,  showed  great  offence  at  the  affront,  and 
sent  soldiers,  commanding  them  to  bring  him  or  burn  his 
house;  but  many  interceding  and  supplicating  for  him, 
he  was  contented  to  accept  sureties.  Ever  after,  when 
they  met,  they  passed  one  another  with  silence,  and  con- 
vol.  v.  6 
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tinued  on  their  guard,  till  Caesar,  the  younger,*  coming 
from  Apollonia,  entered  on  the  first  Caesar’s  inheritance, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Antony  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  myriads  of  money,  which  Antony 
detained  from  the  estate. 

Upon  this,  Philippus,  who  married  the  mother,  and 
Marcellus,  who  married  the  sister  of  young  Caesar,  came 
with  the  young  man  to  Cicero,  and  agreed  with  him  that 
Cicero  should  give  them  the  aid  of  his  eloquence  and 
political  influence  with  the  senate  and  people,  and  Caesar 
give  Cicero  the  defence  of  his  riches  and  arms.  For  the 
young  man  had  already  a  great  party  of  the  soldiers  of 
Caesar  about  him.  And  Cicero’s  readiness  to  join  him  was 
founded,  it  is  said,  on  some  yet  stronger  motives ;  for  it 
seems,  while  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  yet  alive,  Cicero,  in 
his  sleep,  had  fancied  himself  engaged  in  calling  some  of  the 
sons  of  the  senators  into  the  capitol,  Jupiter  being  about, 
according  to  the  dream,  to  declare  one  of  them  the  chief 
ruler  of  Rome.  The  citizens,  running  up  with  curiosity, 
stood  about  the  temple,  and  the  youths,  sitting  in  their 
purple-bordered  robes,  kept  silence.  On  a  sudden  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  youths,  arising  one  by  one  in  order, 
passed  round  the  god,  who  reviewed  them  all,  and,  to 
their  sorrow,  dismissed  them;  but  when  this  one  was 
passing  by,  the  god  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  and 
said,  “  0  ye  Romans,  this  young  man,  when  he  shall  be 
lord  of  Rome,  shall  put  an  end  to  all  your  civil  wars.”  It 
is  said  that  Cicero  formed  from  his  dream  a  distinct 
image  of  the  youth,  and  retained  it  afterwards  perfectly, 
but  did  not  know  who  it  was.  The  next  day,  going  down 
into  the  Campus  Martius,  he  met  the  boys  returning  from 
their  gymnastic  exercises,  and  the  first  was  he,  just  as 
he  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream.  Being  astonished 
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at  it,  he  asked  him  who  were  his  parents.  And  it  proved 
to  be  this  young  Caesar,  whose  father  was  a  man  of  no 
great  eminence,  Octavius,  and  his  mother,  Attia,  Caesar’s 
sister’s  daughter ;  for  which  reason,  Caesar,  who  had  no 
children,  made  him  by  will  the  heir  of  his  house  and 
property.  From  that  time,  it  is  said  that  Cicero  studi¬ 
ously  noticed  the  youth  whenever  he  met  him,  and  he  as 
kindly  received  the  civility;  and  by  fortune  he  happened 
to  be  born  when  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  the  reasons  spoken  of ;  but  it  was  princi¬ 
pally  Cicero’s  hatred  of  Antony,  and  a  temper  unable  to 
resist  honor,  which  fastened  him  to  Caesar,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  the  support  of  Caesar’s  power  for  his  own 
public  designs.  For  the  young  man  went  so  far  in  his 
court  to  him,  that  he  called  him  Father;  at  which  Brutus 
was  so  highly  displeased,  that,  in  his  epistles  to  Atticus 
he  reflected  on  Cicero  saying,  it  was  manifest,  by  his 
courting  Caesar  for  fear  of  Antony,  he  did  not  intend 
liberty  to  his  country,  but  an  indulgent  master  to  him¬ 
self.  Notwithstanding,  Brutus  took  Cicero’s  son,  then 
studying  philosophy  at  Athens,  gave  him  a  command, 
and  employed  him  in  various  ways,  with  a  good  result. 
Cicero’s  own  power  at  this  time  was  at  the  greatest  height 
in  the  city,  and  he  did  whatsoever  he  pleased ;  he  com¬ 
pletely  overpowered  and  drove  out  Antony,  and  sent  the 
two  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  with  an  army,  to  reduce 
him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  the  senate  to 
allow  Caesar  the  lictors  and  ensigns  of  a  praetor,  as  though 
he  were  his  country’s  defender.  '  But  after  Antony  was 
defeated  in  battle,  and  the  two  consuls  slain,  the  armies 
united,  and  ranged  themselves  with  Caesar.  And  the 
senate,  fearing  the  young  man,  and  his  extraordinary  for¬ 
tune,  endeavored,  by  honors  and  gifts,  to  call  off  the  sol¬ 
diers  from  him,  and  to  lessen  his  power ;  professing  there 
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was  no  further  need  of  arms,  now  Antony  was  put  to 
flight. 

This  giving  Caesar  an  affright,  he  privately  sends  some 
friends  to  entreat  and  persuade  Cicero  to  procure  the  con¬ 
sular  dignity  for  them  both  together ;  saying  he  should 
manage  the  affairs  as  he  pleased,  should  have  the  supreme 
p  )wer,  and  govern  the  young  man  who  was  only  desirous 
of  name  and  glory.  And  Caesar  himself  confessed,  that  in 
fear  of  ruin,  and  in  danger  of  being  deserted,  he  had  sea¬ 
sonably  made  use  of  Cicero’s  ambition,  persuading  him 
to  stand  with  him,  and  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  aid  and 
interest  for  the  consulship. 

And  now,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  Cicero  let  him¬ 
self  be  carried  away  and  deceived,  though  an  old  man,  by 
the  persuasions  of  a  boy.  He  joined  him  in  soliciting 
votes,  and  procured  the  good-will  of  the  senate,  not  with¬ 
out  blame  at  the  time  on  the  part  of  his  friends;  and  he, 
too,  soon  enough  after,  saw  that  he  had  ruined  himself, 
and  betrayed  the  liberty  of  his  country.  For  the  young 
man,  once  established,  and  possessed  of  the  office  of 
consul,  bade  Cicero  farewell ;  and,  reconciling  himself  to 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  joined  his  power  with  theirs,  and 
divided  the  government,  like  a  piece  of  property,  with 
them.  Thus  united,  they  made  a  schedule  of  above  two 
hundred  persons  who  were  to  be  put  to  death.  But  the 
greatest  contention  in  all  their  debates  was  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Cicero’s  case.  Antony  would  come  to  no  con¬ 
ditions,  unless  he  should  be  the  first  man  to  be  killed. 
Lepidus  held  with  Antony,  and  Caesar  opposed  them  both. 
They  met  secretly  and  by  themselves,  for  three  days 
together,  near  the  town  of  Bononia.  The  spot  was  not 
far  from  the  camp,  with  a  river  surrounding  it.  Caesar, 
it  is  said,  contended  earnestly  for  Cicero  the  first  two 
days ;  but  on  the  third  day  he  yielded,  and  gave  him  up. 
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The  terms  of  their  mutual  concessions  were  these ;  that 
Cmsar  should  desert  Cicero,  Lepidus  his  brother  Paulus, 
and  Antony,  Lucius  Cassar,  his  uncle  by  his  mother’s  side. 
Thus  they  let  their  anger  and  fury  take  from  them  the 
sense  of  humanity,  and  demonstrated  that  no  beast  is 
more  savage  than  man,  when  possessed  with  power 
answerable  to  his  rage.  3 

Whilst  these  things  were  contriving,  Cicero  was  with 
his  brother  at  his  country-house  near  Tusculum ;  whence, 
hearing  of  the  proscriptions,  they  determined  to  pass  to 
Astura,  a  villa  of  Cicero’s  near  the  sea,  and  to  take  ship¬ 
ping  from  thence  for  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  of  whose 
strength  in  that  province  news  had  already  been  heard. 
They  travelled  together  in  their  separate  litters,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  sorrow ;  and  often  stopping  on  the  way 
till  their  litters  came  together,  condoled  with  one  another. 
But  Quintus  was  the  more  disheartened,  when  he  reflected 
on  his  want  of  means  for  his  journey ;  for,  as  he  said,  he 
had  brought  nothing  with  him  from  home.  And  even 
Cicero  himself  had  but  a  slender  provision.  It  was 
judged,  therefore,  most  expedient  that  Cicero  should 
make  what  haste  he  could  to  fly,  and  Quintus  return 
home  to  provide  necessaries,  and  thus  resolved,  they  mu¬ 
tually  embraced,  and  parted  with  many  tears. 

Quintus,  within  a  few  days  after,  betrayed  by  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  those  who  came  to  search  for  him,  was  slain, 
together  with  his  young  son.  But  Cieero  was  carried  to 
Astura,  where,  finding  a  vessel,  he  immediately  went  on 
board  her,  and  sailed  as  far  as  Circseum  with  a  prosperous 
gale ;  but  when  the  pilots  resolved  immediately  to  set 
sail  from  thence,  whether  fearing  the  sea,  or  not  wholly 
distrusting  the  faith  of  Csesar,  he  went  on  shore,  and 
passed  by  land  a  hundred  furlongs,  as  if  he  was  going  for 
Rome.  But  losing  resolution  and  changing  his  mind,  he 
again  returned  to  the  sea,  and  there  spent  the  night  in 
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fearful  and  perplexed  thoughts.  Sometimes  he  resolved  to 
go  into  Caesar’s  house  privately,  and  there  kill  himself 
upon  the  altar  of  his  household  gods,  to  bring  divine  ven¬ 
geance  upon  him  •  but  the  fear  of  torture  put  him  off  this 
course.  And  after  passing  through  a  variety  of  confused 
and  uncertain  counsels,  at  last  he  let  his  servants  carry 
him  by  sea  to  Capitae,*  where  he  had  a  house,  an  agree¬ 
able  place  to  retire  to  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the 
Etesian  winds  are  so  pleasant. 

There  was  at  that  place  a  chapel  of  Apollo,  not  far 
from  the  sea-side,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  rose  with 
a  great  noise,  and  made  towards  Cicero’s  vessel  as  it  rowed 
to  land,  and  lighting  on  both  sides  of  the  yard,  some 
croaked,  others  pecked  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  This  was 
looked  upon  by  all  as  an  ill  omen ;  and,  therefore,  Cicero 
went  again  ashore,  and  entering  his  house,  lay  down  upon 
his  bed  to  compose  himself  to  rest.  Many  of  the  crows 
settled  about  the  window,  making  a  dismal  cawing ;  but 
one  of  them  alighted  upon  the  bed  where  Cicero  lay 
covered  up,  and  with  its  bill  by  little  and  little  pecked  off 
the  clothes  from  his  face.  His  servants,  seeing  this, 
blamed  themselves  that  they  should  stay  to  be  spectators 
of  their  master’s  murder,  and  do  nothing  in  his  defence, 
whilst  the  brute  creatures  came  to  assist  and  take  care  of 
him  in  his  undeserved  affliction ;  and,  therefore,  partly  by 
entreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  took  him  up,  and  carried 
him  in  his  litter  towards  the  sea-side. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  assassins  were  come  with  a 
band  of  soldiers,  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  Popillius,  a 
tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  when  prose¬ 
cuted  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  Finding  the  doors 


*  This,  as  we  find  from  other  the  present  Mola  di  Gaeta,  is  close 
authority,  means  Caieta,  the  pres-  by ;  and  here  Cicero  is  known  to 
ent  Gaeta.  Nothing  is  known  of  have  had  a  villa,  the  Formianum. 
any  such  place  as  Capitae.  Formiae, 
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shut,  they  broke  them  open,  and  Cicero  not  appearing, 
and  those  within  saying  they  knew  not  where  he  was,  it 
is  stated  that  a  youth,  who  had  been  educated  by  Cicero 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  an  emancipated  slave  of 
his  brother  Quintus,  Philologus  by  name,  informed  the 
tribune  that  the  litter  was  on  its  way  to  the  sea  through 
the  close  and  shady  walks.  The  tribune,  taking  a  few 
with  him,  ran  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  come  out. 
And  Cicero,  perceiving  Herennius  running  in  the  walks, 
commanded  his  servants  to  set  down  the  litter;  and 
stroking  his  chin,  as  he  used  to  do,  with  his  left  hand, 
he  looked  steadfastly  upon  his  murderers,  his  person 
covered  with  dust,  his  beard  and  hair  untrimmed,  and  his 
face  worn  with  his  troubles.  So  that  the  greatest  part  of 
those  that  stood  by  covered  their  faces  whilst  Heren¬ 
nius  slew  him.  And  thus  was  he  murdered,  stretching 
forth  his  neck  out  of  the  litter,  being  now  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year.  Herennius  cut  off  his  head,  and,  by  Antony’s 
command,  his  hands  also,  by  which  his  Philippics  were 
written;  for  so  Cicero  styled  those  orations  he  wrote 
against  Antony,  and  so  they  are  called  to  this  day. 

When  these  members  of  Cicero  were  brought  to  Rome, 
Antony  was  holding  an  assembly  for  the  choice  of  public 
officers ;  and  when  he  heard  it,  and  saw  them,  he  cried 
out,  “  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  our  proscriptions.”  He 
commanded  his  head  and  hands  to  be  fastened  up  over 
the  Rostra,  where  the  orators  spoke ;  a  sight  which  the 
Roman  people  shuddered  to  behold,  and  they  believed 
they  saw  there  not  the  face  of  Cicero,  but  the  image  of 
Antony’s  own  soul.  And  yet  amidst  these  actions  he  did 
justice  in  one  thing,  by  delivering  up  Philologus  to  Pom- 
ponia,  the  wife  of  Quintus ;  who,  having  got  his  body  into 
her  power,  besides  other  grievous  punishments,  made  him 
cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  pieces,  and  roast  and  eat  it ;  for 
so  some  writers  have  related.  But  Tiro,  Cicero’s  eman- 
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cipated  slave,  has  not  so  much  as  mentioned  the  treachery 
of  Philologus. 

Some  long  time  after,  Caesar,  I  have  been  told,  visiting 
one  of  his  daughter’s  sons,  found  him  with  a  book  of 
Cicero’s  in  his  hand.  The  boy  for  fear  endeavored  to 
hide  it  under  his  gown ;  which  Caesar  perceiving,  took  it 
from  him,  and  turning  over  a  great  part  of  the  book 
standing,  gave  it  him  again,  and  said,  “  My  child,  this  was 
a  learned  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.”*  And  imme¬ 
diately  after  he  had  vanquished  Antony,  being  then  con¬ 
sul,  he  made  Cicero’s  son  his  colleague  in  the  office ;  and 
under  that  consulship,  the  senate  took  down  all  the  statues 
of  Antony,  and  abolished  all  the  other  honors  that  had 
been  given  him,  and  decreed  that  none  of  that  family 
should  thereafter  bear  the  name  of  Marcus ;  and  thus  the 
final  acts  of  the  punishment  of  Antony  were,  by  the 
divine  powers,  devolved  upon  the  family  of  Cicero. 


*  It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  proper  and  speaking  being  both  powers  of 
equivalent  for  the  word  here  trans-  articulating),  may  be  one  who  has 
lated  by  “  learned.”  Logios,  de-  thought  much  and  well,  one  who 
rived  from  logos,  which  is  indififer-  has  much  to  say,  and  cne  who  can 
ently  speech  and  reason  (thinking  say  it  well. 
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These  are  the  most  memorable  circumstances  recorded 
in  history  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge.  But  omitting  an  exact  comparison  of 
their  respective  faculties  in  speaking,  yet  thus  much 
seems  fit  to  be  said ;  that  Demosthenes,  to  make  him¬ 
self  a  master  in  rhetoric,  applied  all  the  faculties  he  had, 
natural  or  acquired,  wholly  that  way;  that  he  far  sur¬ 
passed  in  force  and  strength  of  eloquence  all  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  political  and  judicial  speaking,  in  grandeur 
and  majesty  all  the  panegyrical  orators,  and  in  accuracy 
and  science  all  the  logicians  and  rhetoricians  of  his  day ;  * 
that  Cicero  was  highly  educated,  and  by  his  diligent 
study  became  a  most  accomplished  general  scholar  in  all 
these  branches,  having  left  behind  him  numerous  philo¬ 
sophical  treatises  of  his  own  on  Academic  principles ;  as, 
indeed,  even  in  his  written  speeches,  both  political  and 
judicial,  we  see  him  continually  trying  to  show  his 
learning  by  the  way.  And  one  may  discover  the  different 
temper  of  each  of  them  in  their  speeches.  For  Demos¬ 
thenes’s  oratory  was  without  all  embellishment  and  jest- 

*  The  political,  the  judicial,  and  the  practitioners  in  these  are  added 
the  panegyrical  departments  were  the  sophistce,  the  logic  and  rhetoric 
the  three  varieties  of  oratory.  To  masters. 
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mg,  wholly  composed  for  real  effect  and  seriousness ;  not 
smelling  of  the  lamp,  as  Pytheas  scoffingly  said,  but  of  the 
temperance,  thoughtfulness,  austerity,  and  grave  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  temper.  Whereas  Cicero’s  love  of  mockery 
often  ran  him  into  scurrility ;  and  in  his  love  of  laughing 
away  serious  arguments  in  judicial  cases  by  jests  and 
facetious  remarks,  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  his 
clients,  he  paid  too  little  regard  to  what  was  decent :  say¬ 
ing,  for  example,  in  his  defence  of  Caslius,  that  he  had 
done  no  absurd  thing  in  such  plenty  and  affluence  to  in¬ 
dulge  himself  in  pleasures,  it  being  a  kind  of  madness  not 
to  enjoy  the  things  we  possess,  especially  since  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  have  asserted  pleasure  to  be  the 
chiefest  good.  So  also  we  are  told,  that  when  Cicero, 
being  consul,  undertook  the  defence  of  Murena  against 
Cato’s  prosecution,  by  way  of  bantering  Cato,  he  made  a 
long  series  of  jokes  upon  the  absurd  paradoxes ,  as  they  are 
called,  of  the  Stoic  sect ;  so  that  a  loud  laughter  passing 
from  the  crowd  to  the  judges,  Cato,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
said  to  those  that  sat  next  him,  “  My  friends,  what  an 
amusing  consul  we  have.” 

And,  indeed,  Cicero  was  by  natural  temper  very  much 
disposed  to  mirth  and  pleasantry,  and  always  appeared 
with  a  smiling  and  serene  countenance.  But  Demos¬ 
thenes  had  constant  care  and  thoughtfulness  in  his  look, 
and  a  serious  anxiety,  which  he  seldom,  if  ever,  laid  aside ; 
and,  therefore,  was  accounted  by  his  enemies,  as  he  him¬ 
self  confessed,  morose  and  ill-mannered. 

Also,  it  is  very  evident,  out  of  their  several  writings, 
that  Demosthenes  never  touched  upon  his  own  praises 
but  decently  and  without  offence  when  there  was  need 
of  it,  and  for  some  weightier  end ;  but,  upon  other  occa¬ 
sions  modestly  and  sparingly.  But  Cicero’s  immeasurable 
boasting  of  himself  in  his  orations  argues  him  guilty  of 
an  uncontrollable  appetite  for  distinction,  his  cry  being 
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evermore  that  arms  should  give  place  to  the  gown,  and 
the  soldier’s  laurel  to  the  tongue.*  And  at  last  we  find 
him  extolling  not  only  his  deeds  and  actions,  but  his  ora¬ 
tions  also,  as  well  those  that  were  only  spoken,  as  those 
that  were  published ;  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  a  boyish 
trial  of  skill,  who  should  speak  best,  with  the  rhetoricians, 
Isocrates  and  Anaximenes,  not  as  one  who  could  claim 
the  task  to  guide  and  instruct  the  Roman  nation,  the 

Soldier  full-armed,  terrific  to  the  foe. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  political  leader  to  be  an 
able  speaker ;  but  it  is  an  ignoble  thing  for  any  man  to 
admire  and  relish  the  glory  of  his  own  eloquence.  And, 
in  this  matter,  Demosthenes  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
gravity  and  magnificence  of  mind,  accounting  his  talent 
in  speaking  nothing  more  than  a  mere  accomplishment 
and  matter  of  practice,  the  success  of  which  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  good-will  and  candor  of  his  hearers,  and 
regarding  those  who  pride  themselves  on  such  accounts 
to  be  men  of  a  low  and  petty  disposition. 

The  power  of  persuading  and  governing  the  people  did, 
indeed,  equally  belong  to  both,  so  that  those  wTho  had 
armies  and  camps  at  command  stood  in  need  of  their 
assistance ;  as  Chares,  Diopithes,  and  Leosthenes  of  De¬ 
mosthenes’s,  Pompey  and  young  Caesar  of  Cicero’s,  as  the 
latter  himself  admits  in  his  Memoirs  addressed  to  Agrippa 
and  Maecenas.  But  what  are  thought  and  commonly 
said  most  to  demonstrate  and  try  the  tempers  of  men, 
namely,  authority  and  place,  by  moving  every  passion, 
and  discovering  every  frailty,  these  are  things  which 


*  Translating  Cicero’s  famous  verse  upon  himself — 

Cedant  arma  togse,  concedat  laurea  linguae. 
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Demosthenes  never  received ;  nor  was  he  ever  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  such  proof  of  himself,  having  never  obtained 
any  eminent  office,  nor  led  any  of  those  armies  into  the 
field  against  Philip  which  he  raised  by  his  eloquence. 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sent  quaestor  into  Sicily, 
and  proconsul  into  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  at  a  time 
when  avarice  was  at  the  height,  and  the  commanders  and 
governors  who  were  employed  abroad,  as  though  they 
thought  it  a  mean  thing  to  steal,  set  themselves  to  seize 
by  open  force ;  so  that  it  seemed  no  heinous  matter  to 
take  bribes,  but  he  that  did  it  most  moderately  was  in 
good  esteem.  And  yet  he,  at  this  time,  gave  the  most 
abundant  proofs  alike  of  his  contempt  of  riches  and  of  his 
humanity  and  good-nature.  And  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
created  consul  in  name,  but  indeed  received  sovereign 
and  dictatorial  authority  against  Catiline  and  his  con¬ 
spirators,  he  attested  the  truth  of  Plato’s  prediction,  that 
then  the  miseries  of  states  would  be  at  an  end,  when  by 
a  happy  fortune  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and  justice 
should  be  united  in  one* 

It  is  said,  to  the  reproach  of  Demosthenes,  that  his 
eloquence  was  mercenary ;  that  he  privately  made  ora¬ 
tions  for  Phormion  and  Apollodorus,  though  adversaries 
in  the  same  cause;  that  he  was  charged  with  moneys 
received  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  condemned  for 
bribes  from  Harpalus.  And  should  we  grant  that  all 
those  (and  they  are  not  few)  who  have  made  these  state¬ 
ments  against  him  have  spoken  what  is  untrue,  yet  that 
Demosthenes  was  not  the  character  to  look  without 
desire  on  the  presents  offered  him  out  of  respect  and 
gratitude  by  royal  persons,  and  that  one  who  lent  money 


er 


*  Or,  as  the  dictum  is  in  his  Republic,  “When  the  philosoph* 
should  be  king.” 
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on  maritime  usury  was  likely  to  be  thus  indifferent,  is 
what  we  cannot  assert.  But  that  Cicero  refused,  from  the 
Sicilians  when  he  was  quaestor,  from  the  king  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  when  he  was  proconsul,  and  from  his  friends  at 
Rome  when  he  was  in  exile,  many  presents,  though 
urged  to  receive  them,  has  been  said  already. 

Moreover,  Demosthenes’s  banishment  was  infamous, 
upon  conviction  for  bribery ;  Cicero’s  very  honorable,  for 
ridding  his  country  of  a  set  of  villains.  Therefore,  when 
Demosthenes  fled  his  country,  no  man  regarded  it;  for 
Cicero’s  sake  the  senate  changed  their  habit,  and  put  on 
mourning,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  make  any  act 
before  Cicero’s  return  was  decreed.  Cicero,  however, 
passed  his  exile  idly  in  Macedonia.  But  the  very  exile 
of  Demosthenes  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  services  he 
did  for  his  country ;  for  he  went  through  the  cities  of 
Greece,  and  everywhere,  as  we  have  said,  joined  in  the 
conflict  on  behalf  of  the  Grecians,  driving  out  the  Mace¬ 
donian  ambassadors,  and  approving  himself  a  much  better 
citizen  than  Themistocles  and  Alcibiades  did  in  the  like 
fortune.  And,  after  his  return,  he  again  devoted  himself 
to  the  same  public  service,  and  continued  firm  to  his 
opposition  to  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.  Whereas 
Lselius  reproached  Cicero  in  the  senate  for  sitting  silent 
when  Caesar,  a  beardless  youth,  asked  leave  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  contrary  to  the  law,  as  a  candidate  for  the  consul¬ 
ship  ;  and  Brutus,  in  his  epistles,  charges  him  with  nursing 
and  rearing  a  greater  and  more  heavy  tyranny  than  that 
they  had  removed. 

Finally,  Cicero’s  death  excites  our  pity;  for  an  old 
man  to  be  miserably  carried  up  and  down  by  his  ser¬ 
vants,  flying  and  hiding  himself  from  that  death  which 
was,  in  the  course  of  nature,  so  near  at  hand ;  and  yet  at 
last  to  be  murdered.  Demosthenes,  though  he  seemed  at 
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first  a  little  to  supplicate,  yet,  by  bis  preparing  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  poison  by  him,  demands  our  admiration ;  and  still 
more  admirable  was  his  using  it.  When  the  temple  of 
the  god  no  longer  afforded  him  a  sanctuary,  he  took 
refuge,  as  it  were,  at  a  mightier  altar,  freeing  himself 
from  arms  and  soldiers,  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  cruelty 
of  Antipater. 
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Ingenious  men  have  long  observed  a  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  arts  and  the  bodily  senses.  And  they  were 
first  led  to  do  so,  I  think,  by  noticing  the  way  in  which, 
both  in  the  arts  and  with  our  senses,  we  examine  oppo¬ 
sites.  Judgment  once  obtained,  the  use  to  which  we  put 
it  differs  in  the  two  cases.  Our  senses  are  not  meant  to 
pick  out  black  rather  than  white,  to  prefer  sweet  to  bit¬ 
ter,  or  soft  and  yielding  to  hard  and  resisting  objects;  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  receive  impressions  as  they  occur, 
and  report  to  the  understanding  the  impressions  as  re¬ 
ceived.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  reason  insti¬ 
tutes  expressly  to  choose  and  obtain  some  suitable,  and 
to  refuse  and  get  rid  of  some  unsuitable  object,  have 
their  proper  concern  in  the  consideration  of  the  former  ; 
though,  in  a  casual  and  contingent  way,  they  must  also, 
for  the  very  rejection  of  them,  pay  attention  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Medicine,  to  produce  health,  has  to  examine  dis¬ 
ease,  and  music,  to  create  harmony,  must  investigate  dis¬ 
cord  ;  and  the  supreme  arts,  of  temperance,  of  justice, 
and  of  wisdom,  as  they  are  acts  of  judgment  and  selec¬ 
tion,  exercised  not  on  good  and  just  and  expedient  only, 
but  also  on  wicked,  unjust,  and  inexpedient  objects,  do 
not  give  their  commendations  to  the  mere  innocence 
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whose  boast  is  its  inexperience  of  evil,  and  whose  truer 
name  is,  by  their  award,  simpleness  and  ignorance  of  what 
all  men  who  live  aright  should  know.  The  ancient 
Spartans,  at  their  festivals,  used  to  force  their  Helots  to 
swallow  large  quantities  of  raw  wine,  and  then  to  expose 
them  at  the  public  tables,  to  let  the  young  men  see  what 
it  is  to  be  drunk.  And,  though  I  do  not  think  it  consist¬ 
ent  with  humanity  or  with  civil  justice  to  correct  one 
man’s  morals  by  corrupting  those  of  another,  yet  we  may, 
I  think,  avail  ourselves  of  the  cases  of  those  who  have 
fallen  into  indiscretions,  and  have,  in  high  stations,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  for  misconduct;  and  I  shall  not 
do  ill  to  introduce  a  pair  or  two  of  such  examples  among 
these  biographies,  not,  assuredly,  to  amuse  and  divert  my 
readers,  or  give  variety  to  my  theme,  but,  as  Ismenias, 
the  Theban,  used  to  show  his  scholars  good  and  bad  per¬ 
formers  on  the  flute,  and  to  tell  them,  “  You  should  play 
like  this  man,”  and  “You  should  not  play  like  that,”  and 
as  Antigenidas  used  to  say,  Young  people  would  take 
greater  pleasure  in  hearing  good  playing,  if  first  they 
were  set  to  hear  bad,  so,  and  in  the  same  manner,  it 
seems  to  me  likely  enough  that  we  shall  be  all  the  more 
zealous  and  more  emulous  to  read,  observe,  and  imitate 
the  better  lives,  if  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
blameworthy  and  the  bad. 

For  this  reason,  the  following  book  contains  the  lives  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,*  and  Antonius  the  Triumvir ;  two 
persons  who  have  abundantly  justified  the  words  of 
Plato,  that  great  natures  produce  great  vices  as  well  as 


*  Poliorcetes  means  the  Besie¬ 
ger  of  Cities.  Triumvir  of  the 
translation  is,  in  Plutarch’s  Greek, 
Autocrator ,  the  word  corresponding 
to  Imperator.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  incorrect  to  give  this  the  signifi¬ 
cance  attached  to  it  by  usage,  when 


applied  to  Augustus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Yet,  probably,  to  Plutarch 
the  distinction  between  these  and 
previous  Military  Autocrats  did  not 
seem  so  broad  ;  and  to  say,  “  An¬ 
tony  the  Emperor,”  would  do  little 
injustice  to  his  meaning. 
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virtues.  Both  alike  were  amorous  and  intemperate,  war¬ 
like  and  munificent,  sumptuous  in  their  way  of  living, 
and  overbearing  in  their  manners.  And  the  likeness  of 
their  fortunes  carried  out  the  resemblance  in  their  char¬ 
acters.  Not  only  were  their  lives  each  a  series  of  great 
successes  and  great  disasters,  mighty  acquisitions  and  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  of  power,  sudden  overthrows,  followed  by 
unexpected  recoveries,  but  they  died,  also,  Demetrius  in 
actual  captivity  to  his  enemies,  and  Antony  on  the  verge 
of  it. 

Antigonus  had  by  his  wife,  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of 
Corrhaeus,  two  sons ;  the  one  of  whom,  after  the  name  of 
his  uncle,  he  called  Demetrius,  the  other  had  that  of  his 
grandfather  Philip,  and  died  young.  This  is  the  most 
general  account,  although  some  have  related,  that  Deme¬ 
trius  was  not  the  son  of  Antigonus,  but  of  his  brother ; 
and  that  his  own  father  dying  young,  and  his  mother 
being  afterwards  married  to  Antigonus,  he  was  accounted 
to  be  his  son. 

Demetrius  had  not  the  height  of  his  father  Antigonus, 
though  he  was  a  tall  man.  But  his  countenance  was  one 
of  such  singular  beauty  and  expression,  that  no  painter  or 
sculptor  ever  produced  a  good  likeness  of  him.  It  com¬ 
bined  grace  and  strength,  dignity  with  boyish  bloom,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  youthful  heat  and  passion,  what  was  hard¬ 
est  of  all  to  represent  was  a  certain  heroic  look  and  air 
of  kingly  greatness.  Nor  did  his  character  belie  his  looks, 
as  no  one  was  better  able  to  render  himself  both  loved 
and  feared.  For  as  he  was  the  most  easy  and  agreeable 
of  companions,  and  the  most  luxurious  and  delicate  of 
princes  in  his  drinking  and  banquetting  and  daily  pleas¬ 
ures,  so  in  action  there  was  never  any  one  that  showed 
a  more  vehement  persistence,  or  a  more  passionate  en¬ 
ergy.  Bacchus,  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  war,  and  after 
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war  in  giving  peace  its  pleasures  and  joys,  seems  to  have 
been  his  pattern  among  the  gods. 

He  was  wonderfully  fond  of  his  father  Antigonus  ;  and 
the  tenderness  he  had  for  his  mother  led  him,  for  her 
sake,  to  redouble  attentions,  which  it  was  evident  were  not 
so  much  owing  to  fear  or  duty  as  to  the  more  powerful 
motives  of  inclination.  It  is  reported,  that,  returning  one 
da}  from  hunting,  he  went  immediately  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  Antigonus,  who  was  conversing  with  some  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  after  stepping  up  and  kissing  his  father, 
he  sat  down  by  him,  just  as  he  was,  still  holding  in  his 
hand  the  javelins  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Where¬ 
upon  Antigonus,  who  had  just  dismissed  the  ambassadors 
with  their  answer,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  them,  as 
they  were  going,  “  Mention,  also,  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  we  two  live  together ;  ”  as  if  to  imply  to  them  that 
it  was  no  slender  mark  of  the  power  and  security  of  his 
government  that  there  was  so  perfect  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  himself  and  his  son.  Such  an  unsociable, 
solitary  thing  is  power,  and  so  much  of  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust  in  it,  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  could  make  it  a  thing  to  glory  in  that  he  was 
not  so  afraid  of  his  son  as  to  forbid  his  standing  beside  him 
with  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  And,  in  fact,  among  all  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  that  of  Antigonus  was  the  only 
house  which,  for  many  descents,  was  exempted  from 
crime  of  this  kind ;  or,  to  state  it  exactly,  Philip  was  the 
only  one  of  this  family  who  was  guilty  of  a  son’s  death. 
All  the  other  families,  we  may  fairly  say,  afforded  fre¬ 
quent  examples  of  fathers  who  brought  their  children, 
husbands  their  wives,  children  their  mothers,  to  untimely 
ends ;  and  that  brothers  should  put  brothers  to  death  was 
assumed,  like  the  postulates  of  mathematicians,  as  the 
common  and  recognized  royal  first  principle  of  safety. 
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Let  us  here  record  an  example  in  the  early  life  of  De¬ 
metrius.  showing  his  natural  humane  and  kindly  dispo¬ 
sition.  It  was  an  adventure  which  passed  betwixt  him 
and  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  was  about 
the  same  age  with  Demetrius,  and  lived  with  him,  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  Antigonus ;  and  although  nothing  was  said 
or  could  be  said  to  his  reproach,  he  fell  under  suspicion, 
in  consequence  of  a  dream  which  Antigonus  had.  Anti¬ 
gonus  thought  himself  in  a  fair  and  spacious  field,  where 
he  sowed  golden  seed,  and  saw  presently  a  golden  crop 
come  up ;  of  which,  however,  looking  presently  again,  he 
saw  nothing  remain  but  the  stubble,  without  the  ears. 
And  as  he  stood  by  in  anger  and  vexation,  he  heard  some 
voices  saying,  Mithridates  had  cut  the  golden  harvest  and 
carried  it  off  into  Pontus.  Antigonus,  much  discomposed 
with  his  dream,  first  bound  his  son  by  an  oath  not  to 
speak,  and  then  related  it  to  him,  adding,  that  he  had 
resolved,  in  consequence,  to  lose  no  time  in  ridding  him¬ 
self  of  Mithridates,  and  making  away  with  him.  Deme¬ 
trius  was  extremely  distressed ;  and  when  the  young 
man  came,  as  usual,  to  pass  his  time  with  him,  to  keep 
his  oath  he  forbore  from  saying  a  word,  but,  drawing  him 
aside  little  by  little  from  the  company,  as  soon  as  they 
were  by  themselves,  without  opening  his  lips,  with  the 
point  of  his  javelin  he  traced  before  him  the  words, 
“  Fly,  Mithridates.”  Mithridates  took  the  hint,  and  fled 
by  night  into  Cappadocia,  where  Antigonus’s  dream 
about  him  was  quickly  brought  to  its  due  fulfilment; 
for  he  got  possession  of  a  large  and  fertile  territory ; 
and  from  him  descended  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Pontus, 
which,  in  the  eighth  generation,  was  reduced  by  the 
Romans.  This  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  the  early 
goodness  and  love  of  justice  that  was  part  of  Demetrius’s 
natural  character. 

But  as  in  the  elements  of  the  world,  Empedocles 
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tells  us,  out  of  liking  and  dislike,  there  spring  up 
contention  and  warfare,  and  all  the  more,  the  closer 
the  contact,  or  the  nearer  the  approach  of  the  objects, 
even  so  the  perpetual  hostilities  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander  were  aggravated  and  inflamed,  in  partic¬ 
ular  cases,  by  juxtaposition  of  interests  and  of  terri¬ 
tories  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Antigonus  and 
Ptolemy.  News  came  to  Antigonus  'that  Ptolemy  had 
crossed  from  Cyprus  and  invaded  Syria,  and  was  ravaging 
the  country  and  reducing  the  cities.  Remaining,  there¬ 
fore,  himself  in  Phrygia,  he  sent  Demetrius,  now  twenty- 
two  years  old,  to  make  his  first  essay  as  sole  commander 
in  an  important  charge.  He,  whose  youthful  heat  outran 
his  experience,  advancing  against  an  adversary  trained  in 
Alexander’s  school,  and  practised  in  many  encounters, 
incurred  a  great  defeat  near  the  town  of  Gaza,  in  which 
eight  thousand  of  his  men  were  taken,  and  five  thousand 
killed.  His  own  tent,  also,  his  money,  and  all  his  private 
effects  and  furniture,  were  captured.  These,  however, 
Ptolemy  sent  back,  together  with  his  friends,  accompany¬ 
ing  them  with  the  humane  and  courteous  message,  that 
they  were  not  fighting  for  any  thing  else  but  honor  and 
dominion.  Demetrius  accepted  the  gift,  praying  only  to 
the  gods  not  to  leave  him  long  in  Ptolemy’s  debt,  but  to 
let  him  have  an  early  chance  of  doing  the  like  to  him. 
He  took  his  disaster,  also,  with  the  temper  not  of  a  boy 
defeated  in  his  attempt,  but  of  an  old  and  long-tried  gen¬ 
eral,  familiar  with  reverse  of  fortune  ;  he  busied  himself 
in  collecting  his  men,  replenishing  his  magazines,  watch¬ 
ing  the  allegiance  of  the  cities,  and  drilling  his  new 
recruits. 

Antigonus  received  the  news  of  the  battle  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  Ptolemy  had  beaten  boys,  and  would  now 
have  to  fight  with  men.  But  not  to  humble  the  spirit  of 
his  son,  he  acceded  to  his  request,  and  left  him  to  com¬ 
mand  on  the  next  occasion. 
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Not  long  after,  Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant,  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  army,  took  the  field,  and,  looking  upon  Demetrius  as 
already  defeated  by  the  previous  battle,  he  had  in  his 
imagination  driven  him  out  of  Syria  before  he  saw  him. 
But  he  quickly  found  himself  deceived;  for  Demetrius 
came  so  unexpectedly  upon  him  that  he  surprised  both 
the  general  and  his  army,  making  him  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  soldiers  prisoners  of  war,  and  possessing  him¬ 
self  of  a  large  amount  of  treasure.  But  his  joy  in  the 
victory  was  not  so  much  for  the  prizes  he  should  keep,  as 
for  those  he  could  restore ;  and  his  thankfulness  was  less 
for  the  wealth  and  glory  than  for  the  means  it  gave  him 
of  requiting  his  enemy’s  former  generosity.  He  did  not, 
however,  take  it  into  his  own  hands,  but  wrote  to  his 
father.  And  on  receiving  leave  to  do  as  he  liked,  he  sent 
back  to  Ptolemy  Cilles  and  his  friends,  loaded  with  pres¬ 
ents.  This  defeat  drove  Ptolemy  out  of  Syria,  and 
brought  Antigonus  from  Celaense,  to  enjoy  the  victory, 
and  the  sight  of  the  son  who  had  gained  it. 

Soon  after,  Demetrius  was  sent  to  bring  the  Nabathsean 
Arabs  into  obedience.  And  here  he  got  into  a  district 
without  water,  and  incurred  considerable  danger,  but  by 
his  resolute  and  composed  demeanor  he  overawed  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  returned  after  receiving  from  them  a  large 
amount  of  booty,  and  seven  hundred  camels.  Not  long 
after,  Seleucus,  whom  Antigonus  had  formerly  chased  out 
of  Babylon,  but  who  had  afterwards  recovered  his  domin¬ 
ion  by  his  own  efforts  and  maintained  himself  in  it,  went 
with  large  forces  on  an  expedition  to  reduce  the  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  India  and  the  provinces  near  Mount  Cauca¬ 
sus.  And  Demetrius,  conjecturing  that  he  had  left  Meso¬ 
potamia  but  slenderly  guarded  in  his  absence,  suddenly 
passed  the  Euphrates  with  his  army,  and  made  his  way 
into  Babylonia  unexpectedly ;  where  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  one  of  the  two  citadels,  out  of  which  he  ex- 
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pelled  the  garrison  of  Seleucus,  and  placed  in  it  seven 
thousand  men  of  his  own.  And  after  allowing  his  soldiers 
to  enrich  themselves  with  all  the  spoil  they  could  carry 
with  them  out  of  the  country,  he  retired  to  the  sea, 
leaving  Seleucus  more  securely  master  of  his  dominions 
than  before,  as  he  seemed  by  this  conduct  to  abandon 
every  claim  to  a  country  which  he  treated  like  an  ene¬ 
my’s.  However,  by  a  rapid  advance,  he  rescued  Halicar¬ 
nassus  from  Ptolemy,  who  was  besieging  it.  The  glory 
which  this  act  obtained  them  inspired  both  the  father 
and  son  with  a  wonderful  desire  for  freeing  Greece,  which 
Cassander  and  Ptolemy  had  everywhere  reduced  to 
slavery.  No  nobler  or  juster  war  was  undertaken  by  any 
of  the  kings ;  the  wealth  they  had  gained  while  hum¬ 
bling,  with  Greek  assistance,  the  barbarians  being  thus 
employed,  for  honor’s  sake  and  good  repute,  in  helping 
the  Greeks.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  to  begin 
their  attempt  with  Athens,  one  of  his  friends  told  Anti- 
gonus,  if  they  captured  Athens,  they  must  keep  it  safe  in 
their  own  hands,  as  by  this  gangway  they  might  step  out 
from  their  ships  into  Greece  when  they  pleased.  But 
Antigonus  would  not  hear  of  it ;  he  did  not  want  a  bet¬ 
ter  or  a  steadier  gangway  than  people’s  good-will ;  and 
from  Athens,  the  beacon  of  the  world,  the  news  of  their 
conduct  would  soon  be  handed  on  to  all  the  world’s  in¬ 
habitants.  So  Demetrius,  with  a  sum  of  five  thousand 
talents,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  set  sail 
for  Athens,  where  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  was  govern¬ 
ing  the  city  for  Cassander,  with  a  garrison  lodged  in  the 
port  of  Munychia.  By  good  fortune  and  skilful  manage¬ 
ment  he  appeared  before  Piraeus,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Thargelion,  before  any  thing  had  been  heard  of  him. 
Indeed,  when  his  ships  were  seen,  they  were  taken  for 
Ptolemy’s,  and  preparations  were  commenced  for  receiv¬ 
ing  them ;  till  at  last,  the  generals  discovering  their  mis- 
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take,  hurried  down,  and  all  was  alarm  and  confusion,  and 
attempts  to  push  forward  preparations  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  this  hostile  force.  For  Demetrius,  having 
found  the  entrances  of  the  port  undefended,  stood  in 
directly,  and  was  by  this  time  safely  inside,  before  the 
eyes  of  everybody,  and  made  signals  from  his  ship,  re¬ 
questing  a  peaceable  hearing.  And  on  leave  being  given, 
he  caused  a  herald  with  a  loud  voice  to  make  procla¬ 
mation  that  he  was  come  thither  by  the  command  of  his 
father,  with  no  other  design  than  what  he  prayed  the 
gods  to  prosper  with  success,  to  give  the  Athenians  their 
liberty,  to  expel  the  garrison,  and  to  restore  the  ancient 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  people,  hearing  this,  at  once  threw  down  their 
shields,  and,  clapping  their  hands,  with  loud  acclamations 
entreated  Demetrius  to  land,  calling  him  their  deliverer 
and  benefactor.  And  the  Phalerian  and  his  party,  who 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  receive  the  con¬ 
queror,  whether  he  should  perform  his  promises  or  not, 
sent,  however,  messengers  to  beg  for  his  protection ;  to 
whom  Demetrius  gave  a  kind  reception,  and  sent  back 
with  them  Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father’s 
friends.  The  Phalerian,  under  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment,  was  more  afraid  of  his  fellow-citizens  than  of  the  en¬ 
emy  ;  but  Demetrius  took  precautions  for  him,  and,  out 
of  respect  for  his  reputation  and  character,  sent  him  with 
a  safe  conduct  to  Thebes,  whither  he  desired  to  go.  For 
himself,  he  declared  he  would  not,  in  spite  of  all  his  curi¬ 
osity,  put  his  foot  in  the  city,  till  he  had  completed  its 
deliverance  by  driving  out  the  garrison.  So,  blockading 
Munychia  with  a  palisade  and  trench,  he  sailed  off  to  at¬ 
tack  Megara,  where  also  there  was  one  of  Cassander’s 
garrisons.  But,  hearing  that  Cratesipolis,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  son  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  famous  for  her 
beauty,  was  well  disposed  to  see  him,  he  left  his  troops 
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near  Megara,  and  set  out  with  a  few  light-armed  attend¬ 
ants  for  Patrae,  where  she  was  now  staying.  And,  quit¬ 
ting  these  also,  he  pitched  his  tent  apart  from  everybody, 
that  the  woman  might  pay  her  visit  without  being  seen. 
This  some  of  the  enemy  perceived,  and  suddenly  attacked 
him ;  and,  in  his  alarm,  he  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself 
in  a  shabby  cloak,  and  run  for  it,  narrowly  escaping  the 
shame  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  in  reward  for  his  foolish 
passion.  And  as  it  was,  his  tent  and  money  were  taken. 
Megara,  however,  surrendered,  and  would  have  been  pil¬ 
laged  by  the  soldiers,  but  for  the  urgent  intercession  of 
the  Athenians.  The  garrison  was  driven  out,  and  the  city 
restored  to  independence.  While  he  was  occupied  in 
this,  he  remembered  that  Stilpo,  the  philosopher,  famous 
for  his  choice  of  a  life  of  tranquillity,  was  residing  here. 
He,  therefore,  sent  for  him,  and  begged  to  know  whether 
any  thing  belonging  to  him  had  been  taken.  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  Stilpo,  “  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  to  take  away 
knowledge.”  Pretty  nearly  all  the  servants  in  the  city 
had  been  stolen  away;  and  so, when  Demetrius, renewing 
his  courtesies  to  Stilpo,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  said,  “  I 
leave  your  city,  Stilpo,  a  city  of  freemen,”  “  certainly,” 
replied  Stilpo,  “  there  is  not  one  serving  man  left  among 
us  all.” 

Returning  from  Megara,  he  sat  down  before  the  citadel 
of  Munychia,  which  in  a  few  days  he  took  by  assault,  and 
caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished ;  and  thus  hav¬ 
ing  accomplished  his  design,  upon  the  request  and  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Athenians  he  made  his  entrance  into  the 
upper  city,  where,  causing  the  people  to  be  summoned, 
he  publicly  announced  to  them  that  their  ancient  consti¬ 
tution  was  restored,  and  that  they  should  receive  from 
his  father,  Antigonus,  a  present  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  measures  of  wheat,  and  such  a  supply  of  timber 
as  would  enable  them  to  build  a  hundred  galleys.  In 
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this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover  their  popular  in¬ 
stitutions,  after  the  space  of  fifteen  years  from  the  time 
of  the  war  of  Lamia  and  the  battle  before  Cranon, 
during  which  interval  of  time  the  government  had  been 
administered  nominally  as  an  oligarchy,  but  really  by  a 
single  man,  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  being  so  powerful. 
But  the  excessive  honors  which  the  Athenians  bestowed, 
for  these  noble  and  generous  acts,  upon  Demetrius,  cre¬ 
ated  offence  and  disgust.  The  Athenians  were  the  first 
who  gave  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  the  title  of  kings, 
which  hitherto  they  had  made  it  a  point  of  piety  to  de¬ 
cline,  as  the  one  remaining  royal  honor  still  reserved  for 
the  lineal  descendants  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  in  which 
none  but  they  could  venture  to  participate.  Another 
name  which  they  received  from  no  people  but  the  Athe¬ 
nians  was  that  of  the  Tutelar  Deities  and  Deliverers. 
And  to  enhance  this  flattery,  by  a  common  vote  it  was 
decreed  to  change  the  style  of  the  city,  and  not  to  have 
the  years  named  any  longer  from  the  annual  archon ;  a 
priest  of  the  two  Tutelary  Divinities,  who  was  to  be  year¬ 
ly  chosen,  was  to  have  this  honor,  and  all  public  acts  and 
instruments  were  to  bear  their  date  by  his  name.  They 
decreed,  also,  that  the  figures  of  Antigonus  and  Deme¬ 
trius  should  be  woven,  with  those  of  the  gods,  into  the 
pattern  of  the  great  robe  *  They  consecrated  the  spot 
where  Demetrius  first  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and  built 
an  altar  there,  with  the  name  of  the  Altar  of  the  Descent 
of  Demetrius.  They  created  two  new  tribes,  calling 
them  after  the  names  of  these  princes,  the  Antigonid  and 
the  Demetriad ;  and  to  the  Council,  which  consisted  of 

*  The  j oeplus,  the  large,  embroid-  mast  in  a  sacred  ship,  and  so  taken 
ered  robe  or  shawl,  the  presentation  in  procession  through  the  city,  and 
of  which  to  Minerva  was  the  most  finally  was  placed  on  the  ancient 
striking  part  of  the  great  Pan-  statue  of  the  goddess  in  the  Acro- 
athenaic  festival.  It  was  carried,  polis. 
like  a  sail  or  banner,  set  up  on  the 
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five  hundred  persons,  fifty  being  chosen  out  of  every 
tribe,  they  added  one  hundred  more  to  represent  these 
new  tribes.  But  the  wildest  proposal  was  one  made  by 
Stratocles,  the  great  inventor  of  all  these  ingenious  and 
exquisite  compliments,  enacting  that  the  members  of 
any  deputation  that  the  city  should  send  to  Demetrius  or 
Antigonus  should  have  the  same  title  as  those  sent  to 
Delphi  or  Olympia  for  the  performance  of  the  national 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  state,  at  the  great  Greek  festi¬ 
vals*  This  Stratocles  was,  in  all  respects,  an  audacious  and 
abandoned  character,  and  seemed  to  have  made  it  his  ob¬ 
ject  to  copy,  by  his  buffoonery  and  impertinence,  Cleon’s 
old  familiarity  with  the  people.  His  mistress,  Phylacion, 
one  day  bringing  him  a  dish  of  brains  and  neckbones  for 
his  dinner,  “  Oh,”  said  he,  a  I  am  to  dine  upon  the  things 
which  we  statesmen  play  at  ball  with.”  At  another  time, 
when  the  Athenians  received  their  naval  defeat  near 
Amorgos,  he  hastened  home  before  the  news  could  reach 
the  city,  and,  having  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  came  riding 
through  the  Ceramicus,  announcing  that  they  had  won  a 
victory,  and  moved  a  vote  for  thanksgivings  to  the  gods, 
and  a  distribution  of  meat  among  the  people  in  their 
tribes.  Presently  after  came  those  who  brought  home 
the  wrecks  from  the  battle ;  and  when  the  people  ex¬ 
claimed  at  what  he  had  done,  he  came  boldly  to  face  the 
outcry,  and  asked  what  harm  there  had  been  in  giving 
them  two  days’  pleasure. 

Such  was  Stratocles.  And,  “  adding  flame  to  fire,”  as 
Aristophanes  says,  there  was  one  who,  to  outdo  Stratocles, 
proposed,  that  it  should  be  decreed,  that  whensoever  De¬ 
metrius  should  honor  their  city  with  his  presence,  they 

*  They  should  be  called  not  representatives  of  a  State  at  a  re- 
•presbeutai,  deputies,  envoys,  or  em-  ligious  ceremonial,  sent  to  appear, 
bassadors,  but  theoroi,  religious  del-  not  before  men,  but  before  a  god. 
egates,  a  name  given  only  to  the 
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should  treat  him  with  the  same  show  of  hospitable  enter¬ 
tainment,  with  which  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  received; 
and  the  citizen  who  exceeded  the  rest  in  the  splendor 
and  costliness  of  his  reception  should  have  a  sum  of 
money  granted  him  from  the  public  purse  to  make  a 
sacred  offering.  Finally,  they  changed  the  name  of  the 
month  of  Munychion,  and  called  it  Demetrion ;  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Demetrian  to  the  odd  day  between 
the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  month ; 
and  turned  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  the  Dionysia,  into  the 
Demetria,  or  feast  of  Demetrius.  Most  of  these  changes 
were  marked  by  the  divine  displeasure.  The  sacred  robe, 
in  which,  according  to  their  decree,  the  figures  of  Deme¬ 
trius  and  Antigonus  had  been  woven  with  those  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Minerva,  was  caught  by  a  violent  gust  of  wind, 
while  the  procession  was  conveying  it  through  the  Ceram- 
icus,  and  was  torn  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  A  crop 
of  hemlock,  a  plant  which  scarcely  grew  anywhere,  even 
in  the  country  thereabout,  sprang  up  in  abundance  round 
the  altars  which  they  had  erected  to  these  new  divinities. 
They  had  to  omit  the  solemn  procession  at  the  feast  of 
Bacchus,  as  upon  the  very  day  of  its  celebration  there 
was  such  a  severe  and  rigorous  frost,  coming  quite  out  of 
its  time,  that  not  only  the  vines  and  fig-trees  were  killed, 
but  almost  all  the  wheat  was  destroyed  in  the  blade. 
Accordingly,  Philippides,  an  enemy  to  Stratocles,  attacked 
him  in  a  comedy,  in  the  following  verses :  — 

He  for  whom  frosts  that  nipped  your  vines  were  sent, 

And  for  whose  sins  the  holy  robe  was  rent, 

Who  grants  to  men  the  gods’  own  honors,  he, 

Not  the  poor  stage,  is  now  the  people’s  enemy. 

Philippides  was  a  great  favorite  with  king  Lysimachus, 
from  whom  the  Athenians  received,  for  his  sake,  a  variety 
of  kindnesses.  Lysimachus  went  so  far  as  to  think  it  a 
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happy  omen  to  meet  or  see  Philippides  at  the  outset  of 
any  enterprise  or  expedition.  And,  in  general,  he  was 
well  thought  of  for  his  own  character,  as  a  plain,  uninter¬ 
fering  person,  with  none  of  the  officious,  self-important 
habits  of  a  court.  Once,  when  Lysimachus  was  solicitous 
to  show  him  kindness,  and  asked  what  he  had  that  he  could 
make  him  a  present  of,  “  Any  thing,”  replied  Philippides, 
“but  your  state  secrets.”  The  stage-player,  we  thought, 
deserved  a  place  in  our  narrative  quite  as  well  as  the 
public  speaker. 

But  that  which  exceeded  all  the  former  follies  and  flat¬ 
teries  was  the  proposal  of  Dromoclides  of  Sphettus ; 
who,  when  there  was  a  debate  about  sending  to  the  Del¬ 
phic  Oracle  to  inquire  the  proper  course  for  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  certain  bucklers,  moved  in  the  assembly  that 
they  should  rather  send  to  receive  an  oracle  from  Deme¬ 
trius.  I  will  transcribe  the  very  words  of  the  order, 
which  was  in  these  terms :  “  May  it  be  happy  and  propi¬ 
tious.  The  people  of  Athens  have  decreed,  that  a  fit  per¬ 
son  shall  be  chosen  among  the  Athenian  citizens,  who 
shall  be  deputed  to  be  sent  to  the  Deliverer ;  and  after 
he  hath  duly  performed  the  sacrifices,  shall  inquire  of  the 
Deliverer,  in  what  most  religious  and  decent  manner  he 
will  please  to  direct,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  bucklers;  and  according  to  the  answer 
the  people  shall  act.”  With  this  befooling  they  com¬ 
pleted  the  perversion  of  a  mind  which  even  before  was 
not  so  strong  or  sound  as  it  should  have  been. 

During  his  present  leisure  in  Athens,  he  took  to  wife 
Eurydice,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Miltiades,  who  had 
been  married  to  Opheltas,  the  ruler  of  Cyrene,  and  after 
his  death  had  come  back  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  took 
the  marriage  as  a  compliment  and  favor  to  the  city. 
But  Demetrius  was  very  free  in  these  matters,  and  was 
the  husband  of  several  wives  at  once ;  the  highest  place 
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and  honor  among  all  being  retained  by  Phila,  who  was 
Antipater’s  daughter,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  Craterus, 
the  one  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander  who  left  be¬ 
hind  him  the  strongest  feelings  of  attachment  among  the 
Macedonians.  And  for  these  reasons  Antigonns  had 
obliged  him  to  marry  her,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  their  years,  Demetrius  being  quite  a  youth,  and  she 
much  older ;  and  when  upon  that  account  he  made  some 
difficulty  in  complying,  Antigonus  whispered  in  his  ear 
the  maxim  from  Euripides,  broadly  substituting  a  new 
word  for  the  original,  serve,  — 

Natural  or  not, 

A  man  must  wed  where  profit  will  be  got. 

Any  respect,  however,  which  he  showed  either  to  Phila 
or  to  his  other  wives  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  him 
from  consorting  with  any  number  of  mistresses,  and 
bearing,  in  this  respect,  the  worst  character  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  time. 

A  summons  now  arrived  from  his  father,  ordering 
him  to  go  and  fight  with  Ptolemy  in  Cyprus,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  obey,  sorry  as  he  was  to  abandon 
Greece.  And  in  quitting  this  nobler  and  more  glo¬ 
rious  enterprise,  he  sent  to  Cleonides,  Ptolemy’s  gen¬ 
eral,  who  was  holding  garrisons  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth, 
offering  him  money  to  let  the  cities  be  independent. 
But  on  his  refusal,  he  set  sail  hastily,  taking  additional 
forces  with  him,  and  made  for  Cyprus ;  where,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  his  arrival,  he  fell  upon  Menelaus,  the  brother 
of  Ptolemy,  and  gave  him  a  defeat.  But  when  Ptolemy 
himself  came  in  person,  with  large  forces  both  on  land 
and  sea,  for  some  little  time  nothing  took  place  beyond 
an  interchange  of  menaces  and  lofty  talk.  Ptolemy  bade 
Demetrius  sail  off  before  the  whole  armament  came  up, 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  trampled  under  foot ;  and  De- 
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metrius  offered  to  let  him  retire,  on  condition  of  his  with¬ 
drawing  his  garrisons  from  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  And  not 
they  alone,  but  all  the  other  potentates  and  princes  of 
the  time,  were  in  anxiety  for  the  uncertain  impending 
issue  of  the  conflict ;  as  it  seemed  evident,  that  the  con¬ 
queror’s  prize  would  be,  not  Cyprus  or  Syria,  but  the  ab¬ 
solute  supremacy. 

Ptolemy  had  brought  a  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  with 
him,  and  gave  orders  to  Menelaus  to  sally,  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  out  of  the  harbor  of  Salamis,  and  attack  with 
sixty  ships  the  rear  of  Demetrius.  Demetrius,  however, 
opposing  to  these  sixty  ten  of  his  galleys,  which  were  a 
sufficient  number  to  block  up  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  and  drawing  out  his  land  forces  along  all  the 
headlands  running  out  into  the  sea,  went  into  action 
with  a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys,  and,  attacking  with 
the  utmost  boldness  and  impetuosity,  utterly  routed 
Ptolemy,  who  fled  with  eight  ships,  the  sole  remnant  of 
his  fleet,  seventy  having  been  taken  with  all  their  men, 
and  the  rest  destroyed  in  the  battle;  while  the  whole 
multitude  of  attendants,  friends,  and  women,  that  had 
followed  in  the  ships  of  burden,  all  the  arms,  treasure, 
and  military  engines  fell,  without  exception,  into  the 
hands  of  Demetrius,  and  were  by  him  collected  and 
brought  into  the  camp.  Among  the  prisoners  was  the 
celebrated  Lamia,  famed  at  one  time  for  her  skill  on  the 
flute,  and  afterwards  renowned  as  a  mistress.  And  al¬ 
though  now  upon  the  wane  of  her  youthful  beauty,  and 
though  Demetrius  was  much  her  junior,  she  exercised 
over  him  so  great  a  charm,  that  all  other  women  seemed 
to  be  amorous  of  Demetrius,  but  Demetrius  amorous  only 
of  Lamia.  After  this  signal  victory,  Demetrius  came  be¬ 
fore  Salamis ;  and  Menelaus,  unable  to  make  any  resist¬ 
ance,  surrendered  himself  and  all  his  fleet,  twelve  hundred 
horse,  and  twelve  thousand  foot,  together  with  the  place. 
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But  that  which  added  more  than  all  to  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  the  success  was  the  humane  and  generous 
conduct  of  Demetrius  to  the  vanquished.  For,  after  he 
had  given  honorable  funerals  to  the  dead,  he  bestowed 
liberty  upon  the  living  ;  and  that  he  might  not  forget  the 
Athenians,  he  sent  them,  as  a  present,  complete  arms  for 
twelve  hundred  men. 

To  carry  this  happy  news,  Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  the 
most  perfect  flatterer  belonging  to  the  court,  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  Antigonus  ;  and  he,  to  enhance  the  welcome 
message,  was  resolved,  it  would  appear,  to  make  his  most 
successful  effort.  When  he  crossed  from  Cyprus,  he  bade 
the  galley  which  conveyed  him  come  to  anchor  off  the 
land  ;  and,  having  ordered  all  the  ship’s  crew  to  remain 
aboard,  he  took  the  boat,  and  was  set  ashore  alone.  Thus 
he  proceeded  to  Antigonus,  who,  one  may  well  imagine, 
was  in  suspense  enough  about  the  issue,  and  suffered  all 
the  anxieties  natural  to  men  engaged  in  so  perilous  a 
struggle.  And  when  he  heard  that  Aristodemus  was 
coming  alone,  it  put  him  into  yet  greater  trouble ;  he 
could  scarcely  forbear  from  going  out  to  meet  him  him¬ 
self  ;  he  sent  messenger  on  messenger,  and  friend  after 
friend,  to  inquire  what  news.  But  Aristodemus,  walking 
gravely  and  with  a  settled  countenance,  without  making 
any  answer,  still  proceeded  quietly  onward ;  until  Anti¬ 
gonus,  quite  alarmed  and  no  longer  able  to  refrain,  got  up 
and  met  him  at  the  gate,  whither  he  came  with  a  crowd  of 
anxious  followers  now  collected  and  running  after  him. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  Antigonus  within  hearing,  stretching 
out  his  hands,  he  accosted  him  with  the  loud  exclamation, 
«  Hail,  king  Antigonus !  we  have  defeated  Ptolemy  by  sea, 
and  have  taken  Cyprus  and  sixteen  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners.”  “  Welcome,  Aristodemus,”  replied  Anti¬ 
gonus,  “  but,  as  you  chose  to  torture  us  so  long  for  your 
good  news,  you  may  wait  awhile  for  the  reward  of  it.” 
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Upon  this  the  people  around  gave  Antigonus  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  for  the  first  time,  the  title  of  kings.  His  friends  at 
once  set  a  diadem  on  the  head  of  Antigonus ;  and  he  sent 
one  presently  to  his  son,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  him  as 
King  Demetrius.  And  when  this  news  was  told  in  Egypt, 
that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  dejected  with  the  late  de¬ 
feat,  Ptolemy’s  followers  also  took  occasion  to  bestow  the 
style  of  king  upon  him;  and  the  rest  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  were  quick  to  follow  the  example.  Lysi- 
machus  began  to  wear  the  diadem ;  and  Seleucus,  who 
had  before  received  the*  name  in  all  addresses  from  the 
barbarians,  now  also  took  it  upon  him  in  all  business  with 
the  Greeks.  Cassander  still  retained  his  usual  superscrip¬ 
tion  in  his  letters,  but  others,  both  in  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing,  gave  him  the  royal  title.  Nor  was  this  the  mere 
accession  of  a  name,  or  introduction  of  a  new  fashion. 
The  men’s  own  sentiments  about  themselves  were  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  their  feelings  elevated ;  a  spirit  of  pomp  and 
arrogance  passed  into  their  habits  of  life  and  conver¬ 
sation,  as  a  tragic  actor  on  the  stage  modifies,  with  a 
change  of  dress,  his  step,  his  voice,  his  motions  in  sitting 
down,  his  manner  in  addressing  another.  The  punish¬ 
ments  they  inflicted  were  more  violent  after  they  had 
thus  laid  aside  that  modest  style  under  which  they  for¬ 
merly  dissembled  their  power,  and  the  influence  of  which 
had  often  made  them  gentler  and  less  exacting  to  their 
subjects.  A  single  flattering  voice  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  world. 

Antigonus,  extremely  elevated  with  the  success  of  his 
arms  in  Cyprus  under  the  conduct  of  Demetrius,  resolved 
to  push  on  his  good  fortune,  and  to  lead  his  forces  in  per¬ 
son  against  Ptolemy  by  land,  whilst  Demetrius  should 
coast  with  a  great  fleet  along  the  shore,  to  assist  him  by 
sea.  The  issue  of  the  contest  was  intimated  in  a  dream 
which  Medius,  a  friend  to  Antigonus,  had  at  this  time  in 
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his  sleep.  He  thought  he  saw  Antigonus  and  his  whole 
army  running,  as  if  it  had  been  a  race  ;  that,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  course,  he  went  off  showing  great  strength 
and  speed ;  gradually,  however,  his  pace  slackened ;  and 
at  the  end  he  saw  him  come  lagging  up,  tired  and  almost 
breathless  and  quite  spent.  Antigonus  himself  met  with 
many  difficulties  by  land ;  and  Demetrius,  encountering 
a  great  storm  at  sea,  was  driven,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
his  ships,  upon  a  dangerous  coast  without  a  harbor.  So 
the  expedition  returned  without  effecting  any  thing. 
Antigonus,  now  nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  no  longer 
well  able  to  go  through  the  fatigues  of  a  marching  cam¬ 
paign,  though  rather  on  account  of  his  great  size  and 
corpulence  than  from  loss  of  strength ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  left  things  to  his  son,  whose  fortune  and  expe¬ 
rience  appeared  sufficient  for  all  undertakings,  and  whose 
luxury  and  expense  and  revelry  gave  him  no  concern. 
For  though  in  peace  he  vented  himself  in  his  pleasures, 
and,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do,  ran  headlong  into  any 
excesses,  in  war  he  was  as  sober  and  abstemious  as  the 
most  temperate  character.  The  -story  is  told,  that  once, 
after  Lamia  had  gained  open  supremacy  over  him,  the 
old  man,  when  Demetrius  coming  home  from  abroad  be¬ 
gan  to  kiss  him  with  unusual  warmth,  asked  him  if  he 
took  him  for  Lamia.  At  another  time,  Demetrius,  after 
spending  several  days  in  a  debauch,  excused  himself  for 
his  absence,  by  saying  he  had  had  a  violent  flux.  “  So  I 
heard,”  replied  Antigonus ;  “  was  it  of  Thasian  wine,  or 
Chian  ?  ”  Once  he  was  told  his  son  was  ill,  and  went  to 
see  him.  At  the  door  he  met  some  young  beauty. 
Going  in,  he  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  took  his  pulse. 
*  The  fever,”  said  Demetrius,  “  has  just  left  me.”  “  0  yes,” 
replied  the  father,  “1  met  it  going  out  at  the  door.” 
Demetrius’s  great  actions  made  Antigonus  treat  him  thus 
easily.  The  Scythians  in  their  drinking-bouts  twang 
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their  bows,  to  keep  their  courage  awake  amidst  the 
dreams  of  indulgence ;  but  he  would  resign  his  whole 
being,  now,  to  pleasure,  and  now  to  action ;  and  though 
he  never  let  thoughts  of  the  one  intrude  upon  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  other,  yet,  when  the  time  came  for  preparing 
for  war,  he  showed  as  much  capacity  as  any  man. 

And  indeed  his  ability  displayed  itself  even  more  in 
preparing  for,  than  in  conducting  a  war.  He  thought  be 
could  never  be  too  well  supplied  for  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion,  and  took  a  pleasure,  not  to  be  satiated,  in  great 
improvements  in  ship-building  and  machines.  He  did  not 
waste  his  natural  genius  and  power  of  mechanical  research 
on  toys  and  idle  fancies,  turning,  painting,  and  playing 
on  the  flute,  like  some  kings,  Aeropus,  for  example,  king 
of  Macedon,  who  spent  his  days  in  making  small  lamps 
and  tables ;  or  Attalus  Philometor,  whose  amusement  was 
to  cultivate  poisons,  henbane  and  hellebore,  and  even 
hemlock,  aconite,  and  dorycnium,  which  he  used  to  sow 
himself  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  made  it  his  business  to 
gather  the  fruits  and  collect  the  juices  in  their  season. 
The  Parthian  kings  took  a  pride  in  whetting  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  with  their  own  hands  the  points  of  their  arrows  and 
javelins.  But  when  Demetrius  played  the  workman,  it 
was  like  a  king,  and  there  was  magnificence  in  his  handi¬ 
craft.  The  articles  he  produced  bore  marks  upon  the 
face  of  them  not  of  ingenuity  only,  but  of  a  great  mind 
and  a  lofty  purpose.  They  were  such  as  a  king  might  not 
only  design  and  pay  for,  but  use  his  own  hands  to  make ; 
and  while  friends  might  be  terrified  with  their  .greatness, 
enemies  could  be  charmed  with  their  beauty ;  a  phrase 
which  is  not  so  pretty  to  the  ear  as  it  is  true  to  the  fact. 
The  very  people  against  whom  they  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  could  not  forbear  running  to  gaze  with  admiration 
upon  his  galleys  of  five  and  six  ranges  of  oars,  as  they 
passed  along  their  coasts  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  besieged 
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cities  came  on  their  walls  to  see  the  spectacle  of  his 
famous  City-takers.  Even  Lysimachus,  of  all  the  kings  of 
his  time  the  greatest  enemy  of  Demetrius,  coming  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  sent  first  to  desire  permission 
to  see  his  galleys  and  engines,  and,  having  had  his  curiosity 
gratified  by  a  view  of  them,  expressed  his  admiration  and 
quitted  the  place.  The  Rhodians,  also,  whom  he  long  be¬ 
sieged,  begged  him,  when  they  concluded  a  peace,  to  let 
them  have  some  of  his  engines,  which  they  might  preserve 
as  a  memorial  at  once  of  his  power  and  of  their  own 
brave  resistance. 

The  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Rhodians  was  on 
account  of  their  being  allies  to  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  siege 
the  greatest  of  all  the  engines  was  planted  against  their 
walls.  The  base  of  it  was  exactly  square,  each  side  con¬ 
taining  twenty-four  cubits;  it  rose  to  a  height  of  thirty- 
three  cubits,  growing  narrower  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
Within  were  several  apartments  or  chambers,  which  were 
to  be  filled  with  armed  men,  and  in  every  story  the  front 
towards  the  enemy  had  windows  for  discharging  missiles 
of  all  sorts,  the  whole  being  filled  with  soldiers  for  every 
description  of  fighting.  And  what  was  most  wonderful 
was  that,  notwithstanding  its  size,  when  it  was  moved  it 
never  tottered  or  inclined  to  one  side,  but  went  forward 
on  its  base  in  perfect  equilibrium,  with  a  loud  noise  and 
great  impetus,  astounding  the  minds,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  charming  the  eyes  of  all  the  beholders.  . 

Whilst  Demetrius  was  at  this  same  siege,  there  were 
brought  to  him  two  iron  cuirasses  from  Cyprus,  weighing 
each  of  them  no  more  than  forty  pounds,  and  Zoilus,  who 
had  forged  them,  to  show  the  excellence  of  their  temper, 
desired  that  one  of  them  might  ber  tried  with  a  catapult 
missile,  shot  out  of  one  of  the  engines  at  no  greater  distance 
than  six  and  twenty  paces;  and,  upon  the  experiment, 
it  was  found,  that  though  the  dart  exactly  hit  the  cuirass, 
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yet  it  made  no  greater  impression  than  such  a  slight 
scratch  as  might  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  style  or 
graver.  Demetrius  took  this  for  his  own  wearing,  and 
gave  the  other  to  Alcimus  the  Epirot,  the  best  soldier  and 
strongest  man  of  all  his  captains,  the  only  one  who  used 
to  wear  armor  to  the  weight  of  two  talents,  one  talent  be¬ 
ing  the  weight  which  others  thought  sufficient.  He  fell 
during  this  siege  in  a  battle  near  the  theatre. 

The  Rhodians  made  a  brave  defence,  insomuch  that 
Demetrius  saw  he  was  making  but  little  progress,  and  only 
persisted  out  of  obstinacy  and  passion ;  and  the  rather  be¬ 
cause  the  Rhodians,  having  captured  a  ship  in  which  some 
clothes  and  furniture,  with  letters  from  herself,  were 
coming  to  him  from  Phila  his  wife,  had  sent  on  every 
thing  to  Ptolemy,  and  had  not  copied  the  honorable  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Athenians,  who,  having  surprised  an  express 
sent  from  king  Philip,  their  enemy,  opened  all  the  letters 
he  was  charged  with,  excepting  only  those  directed  to 
queen  Olympias,  which  they  returned  with  the  seal  un¬ 
broken.  Yet,  although  greatly  provoked,  Demetrius, 
into  whose  power  it  shortly  after  came  to  repay  the 
affront,  would  not  suffer  himself  to  retaliate.  Protogenes 
the  Caunian  had  been  making  them  a  painting  of  the 
story  of  Ialysus,*  which  was  all  but  completed,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Demetrius  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The 
Rhodians  sent  a  herald  begging  him  to  be  pleased  to 
spare  the  work  and  not  let  it  be  destroyed  ;  Demetrius’s 
answer  to  which  was  that  he  would  rather  burn  the  pic- 

*  This  is  the  famous  picture  of  irus  ”  were  already  in  Homer’s  day 
Ialysus  and  his  dog,  spoken  of  by  “  the  three  departments  of  the  in- 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  in  which  the  habiters  of  Rhodes.”  Hindus,  Ialy- 
foam  on  the  dog’s  mouth  was  made  sus  and  Camirus,  grandchildren  ot 
by  a  happy  throw  of  the  sponge,  the  Sun,  were  the  founders  of  the 
while  the  painter  in  vexation  was  three  towns.  But  the  legends  told 
rubbing  off  his  previous  unsuccess-  of  them,  one  of  which  was  repre- 
ful  attempts.  sented  in  the  picture,  have  not  come 

“  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  white  Cam-  down  to  us. 
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tures  of  his  father  than  a  piece  of  art  which  had  cost  so 
much  labor.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  Protogenes  seven 
years  to  paint,  and  they  tell  us  that  Apelles,  when  he 
first  saw  it,  was  struck  dumb  with  wonder,  and  called  it, 
on  recovering  his  speech,  “  a  great  labor  and  a  wonderful 
success,”  adding,  however,  that  it  had  not  the  graces  which 
carried  his  own  paintings  as  it  were  up  to  the  heavens  * 
This  picture,  which  came  with  the  rest  in  the  general 
mass  to  Rome,  there  perished  by  fire. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  defending  their  city  to 
the  uttermost,  Demetrius,  who  was  not  sorry  for  an  excuse 
to  retire,  found  one  in  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from 
Athens,  by  whose  mediation  terms  were  made  that  the 
Rhodians  should  bind  themselves  to  aid  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  against  all  enemies,  Ptolemy  excepted. 

The  Athenians  entreated  his  help  against  Cassander, 
who  was  besieging  the  city.  So  he  went  thither  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  and  many  soldiers ; 
and  not  only  drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica,  but  pursued 
him  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  routed  him,  and  became  mas¬ 
ter  of  Heraclea,  which  came  over  to  him  voluntarily,  and 
of  a  body  of  six  thousand  Macedonians,  which  also  joined 
him.  Returning  hence,  he  gave  their  liberty  to  all  the 
Greeks  on  this  side  Thermopylae,  and  made  alliance  with 
the  Boeotians,  took  Cenchreae,  and  reducing  the  fortresses 
of  Phyle  and  Panactum,  in  which  were  garrisons  of  Cassan¬ 
der,  restored  them  to  the  Athenians.  They,  in  requital, 
though  they  had  before  been  so  profuse  in  bestowing 
honors  upon  him,  that  one  would  have  thought  they  had 
exhausted  all  the  capacities  of  invention,  showed  they 
had  still  new  refinements  of  adulation  to  devise  for  him. 

*  The  words,  as  reported  by  and  the  work  would  reach  the  heav- 
JEAiau,  were  “  a  great  labor  and  a  ens.”  Apelles  was  the  senior  and 
great  artist.  But  there  is  more  had  been  the  early  patrqn  ot  Pro¬ 
execution  than  grace  ;  add  but  that,  '  togenes. 
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They  gave  him,  as  his  lodging,  the  back  temple*  in  the 
Parthenon,  and  here  he  lived,  under  the  immediate  roof,  as 
they  meant  it  to  imply,  of  his  hostess,  Minerva ;  no  reputa¬ 
ble  or  well-conducted  guest  to  be  quartered  upon  a  maiden 
goddess.  When  his  brother  Philip  was  once  put  into  a 
house  where  three  young  women  were  living,  Antigonus, 
saying  nothing  to  him,  sent  for  his  quartermaster,  and 
told  him,  in  the  young  man’s  presence, ‘to  find  some  less 
crowded  lodgings  for  him. 

Demetrius,  however,  who  should,  to  say  the  least,  have 
paid  the  goddess  the  respect  due  to  an  elder  sister,  for 
that  was  the  purport  of  the  city’s  compliment,  filled  the 
temple  with  such  pollutions  that  the  place  seemed  least 
profaned  when  his  license  confined  itself  to  common  wo¬ 
men  like  Chrysis,  Lamia,  Demo,  and  Anticyra. 

The  fair  name  of  the  city  forbids  any  further  plain  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  let  us  only  record  the  severe  virtue  of  the  young 
Damocles,  surnamed,  and  by  that  surname  pointed  out  to 
Demetrius,  the  beautiful ;  who,  to  escape  importunities, 
avoided  every  place  of  resort,  and  when  at  last  followed 
into  a  private  bathing  room  by  Demetrius,  seeing  none 
at  hand  to  help  or  deliver,  seized  the  lid  from  the  caul¬ 
dron,  and,  plunging  into  the  boiling  water,  sought  a  death 
untimely  and  unmerited,  but  worthy  of  the  country  and  of 
the  beauty  that  occasioned  it.  Not  so  Clesenetus,  the  son 
of  Cleomedon,  who,  to  obtain  from  Demetrius  a  letter  of 
intercession  to  the  people  in  behalf  of  his  father,  lately 


*  The  back  temple,  or  opisthodo¬ 
mos,  was  the  portion  entered  from 
the  east  end.  There  were  here 
two  chambers,  a  sort  of  vestibule,  the 
opisthodomos  proper,  and  an  inner 
chamber  immediately  at  the  back 
of  the  statue  in  the  great  western 
hall  or  hecatompedon.  In  this, 
probably,  Demetrius  was  lodged ; 


and  this,  it  is  supposed,  was  the 
original  maiden-chamber,  or  Par¬ 
thenon,  the  goddess’s  private  apart¬ 
ment.  When  this  name  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  temple,  the  term 
opisthodomos  would  be  extended  to 
include  the  inner  as  well  as  the 
outer  chamber. 
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condemned  in  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  disgraced  himself,  and 
got  the  city  into  trouble.  In  deference  to  the  letter,  they 
remitted  the  fine,  yet  they  made  an  edict  prohibiting  any 
citizen  for  the  future  to  bring  letters  from  Demetrius.  But 
being  informed  that  Demetrius  resented  this  as  a  great  in¬ 
dignity,  they  not  only  rescinded  in  alarm  the  former  order, 
but  put  some  of  the  proposers  and  advisers  of  it  to  death  and 
banished  others,  and  furthermore  enacted  and  decreed,  that 
whatsoever  king  Demetrius  should  in  time  to  come  ordain, 
should  be  accounted  right  towards  the  gods  and  just 
towards  men ;  and  when  one  of  the  better  class  of  citizens 
said  Stratocles  must  be  mad  to  use  such  words,  Demochares* 
of  Leuconoe  observed,  he  would  be  a  fool  not  to  be  mad. 
For  Stratocles  was  well  rewarded  for  his  flatteries;  and 
the  saying  was  remembered  against  Demochares,  who 
was  soon  after  sent  into  banishment.  So  fared  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  after  being  relieved  of  the  foreign  garrison,  and 
recovering  what  was  called  their  liberty. 

After  this  Demetrius  marched  with  his  forces  into  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  where  he  met  with  none  to  oppose  him,  his 
enemies  flying  before  him,  and  allowing  the  cities  to  join 
him.  He  received  into  friendship  all  Acte,j*  as  it  is  called, 
and  all  Arcadia  except  Mantinea.  He  bought  the  liberty 
of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sicyon,  by  paying  a  hundred  tal¬ 
ents  to  their  garrisons  to  evacuate  them.  At  Argos, 
during  the  feast  of  Juno,  which  happened  at  the  time,  he 
presided  at  the  games,  and,  joining  in  the  festivities  with  the 
multitude  of  the  Greeks  assembled  there,  he  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  Deidamia,  daughter  of  iEacides,  king  of  the 


*  Demochares  of  Leuconoe,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man  from  Demochares  of 
Soli,  mentioned  a  little  further  on, 
is  the  sister’s  son  of  Demosthenes, 
and  was  himself  eminent  as  a  public 
speaker  and  political  leader  in 
Athens.  Plutarch  has  given  some 


account  of  him  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,  and  has  preserved  a 
decree  passed  by  the  people  to  do 
him  honor. 

t  The  sea-coast  of  Argolis,  oppo¬ 
site  zEgina,  in  which  lay  the  towns 
of  Epidaurus  and  Trcezen. 
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Molossians,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  At  Sicyon  he  told  the 
people  they  had  put  the  city  just  outside  of  the  city,  and, 
persuading  them  to  remove  to  where  they  now  live,  gave 
their  town  not  only  a  new  site  but  a  new  name,  Demetrias, 
after  himself.  A  general  assembly  met  on  the  Isthmus, 
where  he  was  proclaimed,  by  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
the  Commander  of  Greece,  like  Philip  and  Alexander  of  old; 
whose  superior  he,  in  the  present  height  of  his  prosper¬ 
ity  and  power,  was  willing  enough  to  consider  himself ; 
and,  certainly,  in  one  respect  he  outdid  Alexander,  who 
never  refused  their  title  to  other  kings,  or  took  on  him¬ 
self  the  style  of  king  of  kings,  though  many  kings  re¬ 
ceived  both  their  title  and  their  authority  as  such  from 
him;  whereas  Demetrius  used  to  ridicule  those  who  gave 
the  name  of  king  to  any  except  himself  and  his  father ;  and 
in  his  entertainments  was  well  pleased  when  his  followers, 
after  drinking  to  him  and  his  father  as  kings,  went  on  to 
drink  the  healths  of  Seleucus,  with  the  title  of  Master  of 
the  Elephants ;  of  Ptolemy,  by  the  name  of  High  Admiral ; 
of  Lysimachus,  with  the  addition  of  Treasurer ;  and  of 
Agathocles,  with  the  style  of  Governor  of  the  Island  of 
Sicily.  The  other  kings  merely  laughed  when  they  were 
told  of  this  vanity  ;  Lysimachus  alone  expressed  some  in¬ 
dignation  at  being  considered  a  eunuch ;  such  being 
usually  then  selected  for  the  office  of  treasurer.  And,  in 
general,  there  was  a  more  bitter  enmity  between  him  and 
Lysimachus  than  with  any  of  the  others.  Once,  as  a  scoff 
at  his  passion  for  Lamia,  Lysimachus  said  he  had  never 
before  seen  a  courtezan  act  a  queen’s  part ;  to  which 
Demetrius  rejoined  that  his  mistress  was  quite  as  honest 
as  Lysimachus’s  own  Penelope. 

But  to  proceed.  Demetrius  being  about  to  return  to 
Athens,  signified  by  letter  to  the  city  that  he  desired  im¬ 
mediate  admission  to  the  rites  of  initiation  into  the  Mys¬ 
teries,  and  wished  to  go  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
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ceremony,  from  first  to  last,  without  delay.  This  was  ab¬ 
solutely  contrary  to  the  rules,  and  a  thing  which  had 
never  been  allowed  before ;  for  the  lesser  mysteries  were 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  and  the  great 
solemnity  in  Boedromion,  and  none  of  the  novices  were 
finally  admitted  till  they  had  completed  a  year  after  this 
latter.  Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  when  in  the  public 
assembly  these  letters  of  Demetrius  were  produced  and 
read,  there  was  not  one  single  person  who  had  the  courage 
to  oppose  them,  except  Pythodorus,  the  torch-bearer.  But 
it  signified  nothing,  for  Stratocles  at  once  proposed  that 
the  month  of  Munychion,  then  current,  should  by  edict 
be  reputed  to  be  the  month  of  Anthesterion ;  which  being 
voted  and  done,  and  Demetrius  thereby  admitted  to  the 
lesser  ceremonies,  by  another  vote  they  turned  the  same 
month  of  Munychion  into  the  other  month  of  Boedro¬ 
mion  ;  the  celebration  of  the  greater  mysteries  ensued, 
and  Demetrius  was  fully  admitted*  These  proceedings 
gave  the  comedian,  Philippides,  a  new  occasion  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  wit  upon  Stratocles, 

- whose  flattering  fear 

Into  one  month  hath  crowded  all  the  year. 

And  on  the  vote  that  Demetrius  should  lodge  in  the 
Parthenon, 

Who  turns  the  temple  to  a  common  inn, 

And  makes  the  Virgin’s  house  a  house  of  sin. 


Of  all  the  disreputable  and  flagitious  acts  of  which  he 


*  Literally,  became  an  Epop- 
tes,  an  initiate,  adept,  or  communi¬ 
cant.  The  Lesser  Mysteries,  which 
were  celebrated  in  Athens,  and 
called  (as  Plutarch  in  the  original 
calls  them  here)  the  Mysteries  at 
Agra,  or  Agras,  a  spot  on  the  Uis- 
sus,  gave  the  rank  of  Mystes,  or 


Novice.  The  Great  Mysteries  fol¬ 
lowed  in  six  months’  time ;  and  a 
complete  year  having  elapsed  after 
these,  the  Novices,  at  the  next  cele¬ 
bration  of  them,  were  conducted  to 
Eleusis,  and  admitted  to  the  inner 
sanctuary. 
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was  guilty  in  this  visit,  one  that  particularly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  Athenians  was  that,  having  given  com¬ 
mand  that  they  should  forthwith  raise  for  his  service  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and  they  to  comply  with  his 
demands  being  forced  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  with  the 
utmost  rigor  and  severity,  when  they  presented  him 
with  the  money,  which  they  had  with  such  difficulty 
raised,  as  if  it  were  a  trifling  sum,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
given  to  Lamia  and  the  rest  of  his  women,  to  buy  soap. 
The  loss,  which  was  bad  enough,  was  less  galling  than  the 
shame,  and  the  words  more  intolerable  than  the  act  which 
they  accompanied.  Though,  indeed,  the  story  is  variously 
reported ;  and  some  say  it  was  the  Thessalians,  and  not  the 
Athenians,  who  were  thus  treated.  Lamia,  however,  ex¬ 
acted  contributions  herself  to  pay  for  an  entertainment 
she  gave  to  the  king,  and  her  banquet  was  so  renowned 
for  its  sumptuosity,  that  a  description  of  it  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Samian  writer,  Lynceus.  Upon  this  occasion,  one 
of  the  comic  writers  gave  Lamia  the  name  of  the  real 
Helepolis ;  and  Demochares  of  Soli  called  Demetrius  My- 
thus,  because  the  fable  always  has  its  Lamia,  and  so  had  he* 
And,  in  truth,  his  passion  for  this  woman  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  in  which  she  lived  were  such  as  to  draw  upon  him 
not  only  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  all  his  wives,  but  the  ani¬ 
mosity  even  of  his  friends.  For  example,  on  Lysimachus’s 
showing  to  some  ambassadors  from  Demetrius  the  scars 
of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  upon  his  thighs  and 
arms  by  the  paws  of  the  lion  with  which  Alexander  had 


*  Helepolis,  the  city-taker,  is  the 
name  of  the  great  engine.  She 
alone  was  an  engine  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  city.  The  Lamia  is  the 
hag  of  Greek  fable  (or  mythus)  ; 
she  murders  little  children,  and 
can  take  out  her  eyes  and  keep 
them  by  her  in  a  pot.  Plutarch  in 


his  essay  on  Inquisitiveness  says, 
that  we  are  too  often  like  the 
Lamia  in  the  fable,  —  we  sit  at 
home  without  our  eyes,  but  as  soon 
as  we  go  abroad  we  take  them 
out  of  the  pot  and  put  them  on 
again,  to  spy  out  our  neighbor’s 
misdoings. 
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shut  him  up,  after  hearing  his  account  of  the  combat, 
they  smiled  and  answered,  that  their  king,  also,  was  not 
without  his  scars,  but  could  show  upon  his  neck  the 
marks  of  a  Lamia,  a  no  less  dangerous  beast.  It  was 
also  matter  of  wonder  that,  though  he  had  objected  so 
much  to  Phila  on  account  of  her  age,  he  was  yet  such  a 
slave  to  Lamia,  who  was  so  long  past  her  prime.  .One 
evening  at  supper,  when  she  played  the  flute,  Demetrius 
asked  Demo,  whom  the  men  called  Madness,  what  she 
thought  of  her.  Demo  answered  she  thought  her  an  old 
woman.  And  when  a  quantity  of  sweetmeats  were 
brought  in,  and  the  king  said  again,  “  See  what  presents 
I  get  from  Lamia  !  ”  “  My  old  mother,”  answered  Demo, 

“  will  send  you  more,  if  you  will  make  her  your  mistress.” 
Another  story  is  told  of  a  criticism  passed  by  Lamia  on 
the  famous  judgment  of  Bocchoris.  A  young  Egyptian 
had  long  made  suit  to  Thonis,  the  courtezan,  offering  a 
sum  of  gold  for  her  favor.  But  before  it  came  to  pass, 
he  dreamed  one  night  that  he  had  obtained  it,  and,  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  shadow,  felt  no  more  desire  for  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Thonis  upon  this  brought  an  action  for  the  sum. 
Bocchoris,  the  judge,  on  hearing  the  case,  ordered  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  bring  into  court  the  full  amount  in  a  vessel, 
which  he  was  to  move  to  and  fro  in  his  hand,  and  the 
shadow  of  it  was  to  be  adjudged  to  Thonis.  The  fairness 
of  this  sentence  Lamia  contested,  saying  the  young  man’s 
desire  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  dream,  but 
Thonis’s  desire  for  the  money  could  not  be  relieved  by 
the  shadow.  Thus  much  for  Lamia. 

And  now  the  story  passes  from  the  comic  to  the  tragic 
stage  in  pursuit  of  the  acts  and  fortunes  of  its  subject.  A 
general  league  of  the  kings,  who  were  now  gathering  and 
combining  their  forces  to  attack  Antigonus,  recalled  Deme¬ 
trius  from  Greece.  He  was  encouraged  by  finding  his 
father  full  of  a  spirit  and  resolution  for  the  combat  that 
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belied  his  years.  Yet  it  would  seem  to  be  true,  that  if 
Antigonus  could  only  have  borne  to  make  some  trifling 
concessions,  and  if  he  had  shown  any  moderation  in  his 
passion  for  empire,  he  might  have  maintained  for  him¬ 
self  till  his  death,  and  left  to  his  son  behind  him,  the  first 
place  among  the  kings.  But  he  was  of  a  violent  and 
haughty  spirit ;  and  the  insulting  words  as  well  as  actions 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  could  not  be  borne  by  young 
and  powerful  princes,  and  provoked  them  into  combining 
against  him.  Though  now  when  he  was  told  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  he  could  not  forbear  from  saying  that  this  flock 
of  birds  would  soon  be  scattered  by  one  stone  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  shout.  He  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  more  than 
seventy  thousand  foot,  and  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and 
seventy-five  elephants.  His  enemies  had  sixty-four  thou¬ 
sand  foot,  five  hundred  more  horse  than  he,  elephants  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  chariots. 
On  their  near  approach  to  each  other,  an  alteration  began 
to  be  observable,  not  in  the  purposes,  but  in  the  presen¬ 
timents  of  Antigonus.  For  whereas  in  all  former  cam¬ 
paigns  he  had  ever  shown  himself  lofty  and  confident, 
loud  in  voice  and  scornful  in  speech,  often  by  some  joke 
or  mockery  on  the  eve  of  battle  expressing  his  contempt 
and  displaying  his  composure,  he  was  now  remarked  to 
be  thoughtful,  silent,  and  retired.  He  presented  Deme¬ 
trius  to  the  army,  and  declared  him  his  successor ;  and 
what  every  one  thought  stranger  than  all  was  that  he 
now  conferred  alone  in  his  tent  with  Demetrius ;  whereas 
in  former  time  he  had  never  entered  into  any  secret  con¬ 
sultations  even  with  him ;  but  had  always  followed  his 
own  advice,  made  his  resolutions,  and  then  given  out  his 
commands.  Once  when  Demetrius  was  a  boy  and  asked 
him  how  soon  the  army  would  move,  he  is  said  to  have 
answered  him  sharply,  “  Are  you  afraid  lest  you,  of  all 
the  army,  should  not  hear  the  trumpet  ?  ” 
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There  were  now,  however,  inauspicious  signs,  which 
affected  his  spirits.  Demetrius,  in  a  dream,  had  seen  Alex¬ 
ander,  completely  armed,  appear  and  demand  of  him 
what  word  they  intended  to  give  in  the  time  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  ;  and  Demetrius  answering  that  he  intended  the  word 
should  be  “Jupiter  and  Victory.”  “ Then,”  said  Alexan¬ 
der,  “  I  will  go  to  your  adversaries  and  find  my  welcome 
with  them.”  And  on  the  morning  of  the  combat,  as  the 
armies  were  drawing  up,  Antigonus,  going  out  of  the  door 
of  his  tent,  by  some  accident  or  other,  stumbled  and  fell  flat 
upon  the  ground,  hurting  himself  a  good  deal.  And  on 
recovering  his  feet,  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he 
prayed  the  gods  to  grant  him  “  either  victory,  or  death 
without  knowledge  of  defeat.”  When  the  armies  engaged, 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  greatest  and  best  part  of 
the  cavalry,  made  a  charge  on  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus,  and,  gloriously  routing  the  enemy,  followed  the 
pursuit,  in  the  pride  and  exultation  of  success,  so  eagerly, 
and  so  unwisely  far,  that  it  fatally  lost  him  the  day,  for 
when,  perceiving  his  error,  he  would  have  come  in  to  the 
assistance  of  his  own  infantry,  he  was  not  able,  the  enemy 
with  their  elephants  having  cut  off  his  retreat.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  Seleucus,  observing  the  main  battle  of 
Antigonus  left  naked  of  their  horse,  did  not  charge,  but 
made  a  show  of  charging ;  and  keeping  them  in  alarm 
and  wheeling  about  and  still  threatening  an  attack,  he 
gave  opportunity  for  those  who  wished  it  to  separate  and 
come  over  to  him;  which  a  large  body  of  them  did,  the 
rest  taking  to  flight.  But  the  old  king  Antigonus  still 
kept  his  post,  and  when  a  strong  body  of  the  enemies 
drew  up  to  charge  him,  and  one  of  those  about  him  cried 
out  to  him,  “  Sir,  they  are  coming  upon  you,”  he  only 
replied,  «  What  else  should  they  do  ?  but  Demetrius  will 
come  to  my  rescue.”  And  in  this  hope  he  persisted  to 
the  last,  looking  out  on  every  side  for  his  son’s  approach. 
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until  he  was  borne  down  by  a  whole  multitude  of  darts, 
and  fell.  His  other  followers  and  friends  fled,  and  Thorax 
of  Larissa  remained  alone  by  the  body.* 

The  battle  having  been  thus  decided,  the  kings  who 
had  gained  the  victory,  carving  up  the  whole  vast  empire 
that  had  belonged  to  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  like  a 
carcass,  into  so  many  portions,  added  these  new  gains  to 
their  former  possessions.  As  for  Demetrius,  with  five 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  he  fled  at  his  ut¬ 
most  speed  to  Ephesus,  where  it  was  the  common  opinion 
he  would  seize  the  treasures  of  the  temple  to  relieve  his 
wants ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  fearing  such  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  soldiers,  hastened  away,  and  sailed  for 
Greece,  his  chief  remaining  hopes  being  placed  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left  part  of 
his  navy  and  of  his  treasure  and  his  wife  Deidamia. 
And  in  their  attachment  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
but  he  should  in  this  his  extremity  find  a  safe  resource. 
Accordingly  when,  upon  reaching  the  Cyclades,  he  was 
met  by  ambassadors  from  Athens,  requesting  him  not  to 
proceed  to  the  city,  as  the  people  had  passed  a  vote  to 
admit  no  king  whatever  within  their  walls,  and  had  con¬ 
veyed  Deidamia  with  honorable  attendance  to  Megara, 
his  anger  and  surprise  overpowered  him,  and  the  con¬ 
stancy  quite  failed  him  which  he  had  hitherto  shown  in 
a  wonderful  degree  under  his  reverses,  nothing  humiliatr 
ing  or  mean-spirited  having  as  yet  been  seen  in  him 
under  all  his  misfortunes.  But  to  be  thus  disappointed 
in  the  Athenians,  and  to  find  the  friendship  he  had  trusted 
prove,  upon  trial,  thus  empty  and  unreal,  was  a  great 
pang  to  him.  And,  in  truth,  an  excessive  display  of  out- 

*  This  is  the  battle  of  IpSus,  re-  tie  of  Ipsus,  at  which  all  the  kings 
ferred  to  presently  by  Plutarch  of  the  world  were  gathered  fo¬ 
under  that  name,  which  in  the  ac-  gether.”  It  determined  the  for- 
count  itself  does  not  occur.  He  tunes  of  Asia  down  to  the  time  of 
speaks,  also,  elsewhere  of  “  the  bat-  the  Roman  conquests. 
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ward  honor  would  seem  to  be  the  most  uncertain  attesta¬ 
tion  of  the  real  affection  of  a  people  for  any  king  or 
potentate.  Such  shows  lose  their  whole  credit  as  tokens 
of  affection  (which  has  its  virtue  in  the  feelings  and  moral 
choice),  when  we  reflect  that  they  may  equally  proceed 
from  fear.  The  same  decrees  are  voted  upon  the  latter 
motive  as  upon  the  former.  And  therefore  judicious 
men  do  not  look  so  much  to  statues,  paintings,  or  divine 
honors  that  are  paid  them,  as  to  their  own  actions  and 
conduct,  judging  hence  whether  they  shall  trust  these  as 
a  genuine,  or  discredit  them  as  a  forced  homage.  As  in 
fact  nothing  is  less  unusual  than  for  a  people,  even 
while  offering  compliments,  to  be  disgusted  with  those 
who  accept  them  greedily,  or  arrogantly,  or  without 
respect  to  the  freewill  of  the  givers. 

Demetrius,  shamefully  used  as  he  thought  himself,  was 
in  no  condition  to  revenge  the  affront.  He  returned  a 
message  of  gentle  expostulation,  saying,  however,  that  he 
expected  to  have  his  galleys  sent  to  him,  among  which  was 
that  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  And  this  being  accorded 
him,  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and,  finding  his  affairs  in  very 
ill  condition,  his  garrisons  expelled,  and  a  general  secession 
going  on  to  the  enemy,  he  left  Pyrrhus  to  attend  to 
Greece,  and  took  his  course  to  the  Chersonesus,  where  he 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  and,  by  the  booty 
which  he  took,  maintained  and  kept  together  his  troops, 
which  were  now  once  more  beginning  to  recover  and  to 
show  some  considerable  front.  Nor  did  any  of  the  other 
princes  care  to  meddle  with  him  on  that  side ;  for  Lysi¬ 
machus  had  quite  as  little  claim  to  be  loved,  and  was 
more  to  be  feared  for  his  power.  But,  not  long  after, 
Seleucus  sent  to  treat  with  Demetrius  for  a  marriage  be¬ 
twixt  himself  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius  by 
Phila.  Seleucus,  indeed,  had  already,  by  Apama  the  Per¬ 
sian,  a  son  named  Antiochus,  but  he  was  possessed  of  ter- 
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ritories  that  might  well  satisfy  more  than  one  successor, 
and  he  was  the  rather  induced  to  this  alliance  with 
Demetrius,  because  Lysimachus  had  just  married  himself 
to  one  daughter  of  king  Ptolemy,  and  his  son  Agathocles 
to  another.  Demetrius,  who  looked  upon  the  offer  as  an 
unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  presently  embarked 
with  his  daughter,  and  with  his  whole  fleet  sailed  for 
Syria.  Having  during  his  voyage  to  touch  several  times 
on  the  coast,  among  other  places  he  landed  in  part  of 
Cilicia,  which,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  kings  after 
the  defeat  of  Antigonus,  was  allotted  to  Plistarchus,  the 
brother  of  Cassander.  Plistarchus,  who  took  this  descent 
of  Demetrius  upon  his  coasts  as  an  infraction  of  his  rights, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  have  something  to  complain  of 
hastened  away  to  expostulate  in  person  with  Seleucus  foi 
entering  separately  into  relations  with  Demetrius,  the 
common  enemy,  without  consulting  the  other  kings. 

Demetrius,  receiving  information  of  this,  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity,  and  fell  upon  the  city  of  Quinda,  which  he  sur¬ 
prised,  and  took  in  it  twelve  hundred  talents,  still  remain¬ 
ing  of  the  treasure.  With  this  prize,  he  hastened  back 
to  his  galleys,  embarked,  and  set  sail.  At  Rhosus,  where 
his  wife  Phila  was  now  with  him,  he  was  met  by  Seleucus, 
and  their  communications  with  each  other  at  once  were 
put  on  a  frank,  unsuspecting,  and  kingly  footing.  First, 
Seleucus  gave  a  banquet  to  Demetrius  in  his  tent  in  the 
camp ;  then  Demetrius  received  him  in  the  ship  of 
thirteen  banks  of  oars.  Meetings  for  amusements,  con¬ 
ferences,  and  long  visits  for  general  intercourse  succeeded, 
all  without  attendants  or  arms ;  until  at  length  Seleucus 
took  his  leave,  and  in  great  state  conducted  Stratonice  to 
Antioch.  Demetrius  meantime  possessed  himself  of  Cilicia, 
and  sent  Phila  to  her  brother  Cassander,  to  answer  the 
complaints  of  Plistarchus.  And  here  his  wife  Deidamia 
came  by  sea  out  of  Greece  to  meet  him,  but  not  long  after 
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contracted  an  illness,  of  which  she  died.  After  her  death, 
Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  became  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Ptolemy,  and  an  agreement  was  made  that  be 
should  marry  his  daughter  Ptolemais.  Thus  far  ail  was 
handsomely  done  on  the  part  of  Seleucus.  But,  shortly 
after,  desiring  to  have  the  province  of  Cilicia  from  Deme¬ 
trius  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  being  refused  it,  he  then 
angrily  demanded  of  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
which  seemed  a  mere  piece  of  arbitrary  dealing,  and, 
indeed,  an  outrageous  thing,  that  he,  who  was  possessed 
of  all  the  vast  provinces  between  India  and  the  Syrian  sea, 
should  think  himself  so  poorly  off  as  for  the  sake  of  two 
cities,  which  he  coveted,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  near  con¬ 
nection,  already  a  sufferer  under  a  severe  reverse  of  for¬ 
tune.  However,  he  did  but  justify  the  saying  of  Plato, 
that  the  only  certain  way  to  be  truly  rich  is  not  to  have 
more  property,  but  fewer  desires.  For  whoever  is  always 
grasping  at  more  avows  that  he  is  still  in  want,  and  must 
be  poor  in  the  midst  of  affluence. 

But  Demetrius,  whose  courage  did  not  sink,  resolutely 
sent  him  answer,  that,  though  he  were  to  lose  ten  thou¬ 
sand  battles  like  that  of  Ipsus,  he  would  pay  no  price  for 
the  good-will  of  such  a  son-in-law  as  Seleucus.  He  rein¬ 
forced  these  cities  with  sufficient  garrisons  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  defence  against  Seleucus;  and,  re¬ 
ceiving  information  that  Lachares,  taking  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  their  civil  dissensions,  had  set  up  himself  as  an 
usurper  over  the  Athenians,  he  imagined  that  if  he  made 
a  sudden  attempt  upon  the  city,  he  might  now  without 
difficulty  get  possession  of  it.  He  crossed  the  sea  in  safety, 
with  a  large  fleet ;  but,  passing  along  the  coast  of  Attica, 
was  met  by  a  violent  storm,  and  lost  the  greater  number 
of  his  ships,  and  a  very  considerable  body  of  men  on 
board  of  them.  As  for  him,  he  escaped,  and  began  to 
make  war  in  a  petty  manner  with  the  Athenians,  but, 
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finding  himself  unable  to  effect  his  design,  he  sent  back 
orders  for  raising  another  fleet,  and,  with  the  troops 
which  he  had,  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city  of  Messena.  In  attacking  which  place,  he 
was  in  danger  of  death;  for  a  missile  from  an  engine 
struck  him  in  the  face,  and  passed  through  the  cheek 
into  his  mouth.  He  recovered,  however,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  won  over 
divers  cities  which  had  revolted  from  him,  and  made  an 
incursion  into  Attica,  where  he  took  Eleusis  and  Rham- 
nus,  and  wasted  the  country  thereabout.  And  that  he 
might  straighten  the  Athenians  by  cutting  off  all  manner 
of  provision,  a  vessel  laden  with  corn  bound  thither  fall¬ 
ing  into  his  hands,  he  ordered  the  master  and  the  super¬ 
cargo  to  be  immediately  hanged,  thereby  to  strike  a 
terror  into  others,  that  so  they  might  not  venture  to 
supply  the  city  with  provisions.  By  which  means  they 
were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  a  bushel  of  salt 
sold  for  forty  drachmas,  and  a  peck  of  wheat  for  three 
hundred.  Ptolemy  had  sent  to  their  relief  a  hundred 
and  fifty  galleys,  which  came  so  near  as  to  be  seen  off 
^Egina ;  but  this  brief  hope  was  soon  extinguished  by  the 
arrival  of  three  hundred  ships,  which  came  to  reinforce 
Demetrius  from  Cyprus,  Peloponnesus,  and  other  places ; 
upon  which  Ptolemy’s  fleet  took  to  flight,  and  Lachares, 
the  tyrant,  ran  away,  leaving  the  city  to  its  fate. 

And  now  the  Athenians,  who  before  had  made  it  cap¬ 
ital  for  any  person  to  propose  a  treaty  or  accommodation 
with  Demetrius,  immediately  opened  the  nearest  gates  to 
send  ambassadors  to  him,  not  so  much  out  of  hopes  of 
obtaining  any  honorable  conditions  from  his  clemency 
as  out  of  necessity,  to  avoid  death  by  famine.  For  among 
many  frightful  instances  of  the  distress  they  were  reduced 
to,  it  is  said  that  a  father  and  son  were  sitting  in  a  room 
together,  having  abandoned  every  hope,  when  a  dead 
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mouse  fell  from  the  ceiling ;  and  for  this  prize  they  leaped 
up  and  came  to  blows.  In  this  famine,  it  is  also  related, 
the  philosopher  Epicurus  saved  his  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  his  scholars,  by  a  small  quantity  of  beans,  which  he 
distributed  to  them  daily  by  number. 

In  this  condition  was  the  city  when  Demetrius  made 
his  entrance  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  should  assemble  in  the  theatre;  which  being 
done,  he  drew  up  his  soldiers  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
occupied  the  stage  itself  with  his  guards,  and,  presently 
coming  in  himself  by  the  actor’s  passages,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  consternation  had  risen  to  its  height,  with  his  first 
words  he  put  an  end  to  it.  Without  any  harshness  of 
tone  or  bitterness  of  words,  he  reprehended  them  in  a 
gentle  and  friendly  way,  and  declared  himself  reconciled, 
adding  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  appointing  as  magistrates  persons  acceptable  to  the 
people.  So  Dromoclides  the  orator,  seeing  the  people  at 
a  loss  how  to  express  their  gratitude  by  any  words  or 
acclamations,  and  ready  for  any  thing  that  would  outdo 
the  verbal  encomiums  of  the  public  speakers,  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  moved  a  decree  for  delivering  Piraeus  and 
Munychia  into  the  hands  of  king  Demetrius.  This  was 
passed  accordingly,  and  Demetrius,  of  his  own  motion, 
added  a  third  garrison,  which  he  placed  in  the  Museum, 
as  a  precaution  against  any  new  restiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  which  might  give  him  the  trouble  of  quit¬ 
ting  his  other  enterprises. 

He  had  not  long  been  master  of  Athens  before  he  had 
formed  designs  against  Lacedaemon ;  of  which  Archidamus, 
the  king,  being  advertised,  came  out  and  met  him,  but  he 
was  overthrown  in  a  battle  near  Mantinea ;  after  which 
Demetrius  entered  Laconia,  and,  in  a  second  battle  near 
Sparta  itself,  defeated  him  again  with  the  loss  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  Lacedaemonians  slain,  and  five  hundred  taken  prison- 
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ers.  And  now  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  city, 
which  hitherto  had  never  been  captured,  to  escape  his 
arms.  But  certainly  there  never  was  any  king  upon 
whom  fortune  made  such  short  turns,  nor  any  other  life 
or  story  so  filled  with  her  swift  and  surprising  changes, 
over  and  over  again,  from  small  things  to  great,  from 
splendor  back  to  humiliation,  and  from  utter  weakness 
once  more  to  power  and  might.  They  say  in  his  sadder 
vicissitudes  he  used  sometimes  to  apostrophize  fortune  in 
the  words  of  iEschylus  — 

Thou  liftest  up,  to  cast  us  down  again. 

And  so  at  this  moment,  when  all  things  seemed  to  con¬ 
spire  together  to  give  him  his  heart’s  desire  of  dominion 
and  power,  news  arrived  that  Lysimachus  had  taken  all  his 
cities  in  Asia,  that  Ptolemy  had  reduced  all  Cyprus  with 
the  exception  of  Salamis,  and  that  in  Salamis  his  mother 
and  children  were  shut  up  and  close  besieged:  and  yet, 
like  the  woman  in  Archilochus, 

Water  in  one  deceitful  hand  she  shows, 

While  burning  fire  within  her  other  glows. 

The  same  fortune  that  drew  him  off  with  these  disastrous 
tidings  from  Sparta,  in  a  moment  after  opened  upon  him 
a  new  and  wonderful  prospect,  of  the  following  kind. 
Cassander,  king  of  Macedon,  dying,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Philip,  who  succeeded  him,  not  long  surviving  his  father, 
the  two  younger  brothers  fell  at  variance  concerning  the 
succession.  And  Antipater  having  murdered  his  mother 
Thessalonica,  Alexander,  the  younger  brother,  called  in  to 
his  assistance  Pyrrhus  out  of  Epirus,  and  Demetrius  out 
of  the  Peloponnese.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  taking  in 
recompense  for  his  succor  a  large  slice  of  Macedonia, 
had  made  Alexander  begin  to  be  aware  that  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  a  dangerous  neighbor.  And,  that 
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he  might  not  run  a  yet  worse  hazard  from  Demetrius, 
whose  power  and  reputation  were  so  great,  the  young 
man  hurried  away  to  meet  him  at  Dium,  whither  he,  who 
on  receiving  his  letter  had  set  out  on  his  march,  was  now 
come.  And,  offering  his  greetings  and  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments,  he  at  the  same  time  informed  him  that  his 
affairs  no  longer  required  the  presence  of  his  ally,  and 
thereupon  he  invited  him  to  supper.  There  were  not 
wanting  some  feelings  of  suspicion  on  either  side  already ; 
and  when  Demetrius  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  banquet, 
some  one  came  and  told  him  that  in  the  midst  of  the  drink¬ 
ing  he  would  be  killed.  Demetrius  showed  little  concern, 
but,  making  only  a  little  less  haste,  he  sent  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  officers  of  his  army,  commanding  them  to  draw  out 
the  soldiers,  and  make  them  stand  to  their  arms,  and  or¬ 
dered  his  retinue  (more  numerous  a  good  deal  than  that  of 
Alexander)  to  attend  him  into  the  very  room  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  not  to  stir  from  thence  till  they  saw  him  rise 
from  the  table.  Thus  Alexander’s  servants,  finding  them¬ 
selves  overpowered,  had  not  courage  to  attempt  any  thing. 
And,  indeed,  Demetrius  gave  them  no  opportunity,  for  he 
made  a  very  short  visit,  and,  pretending  to  Alexander  that 
he  was  not  at  present  in  health  for  drinking  wine,  left 
early.  And  the  next  day  he  occupied  himself  in  prepa¬ 
rations  for  departing,  telling  Alexander  he  had  received 
intelligence  that  obliged  him  to  leave,  and  begging  him  to 
excuse  so  sudden  a  parting ;  he  would  hope  to  see  him 
further  when  his  affairs  allowed  him  leisure.  Alexander 
was  only  too  glad,  not  only  that  he  was  going,  but  that  he 
was  doing  so  of  his  own  motion,  without  any  offence,  and 
proposed  to  accompany  him  into  Thessaly.  But  when 
they  came  to  Larissa,  new  invitations  passed  between  them, 
new  professions  of  good-will,  covering  new  conspiracies ; 
by  which  Alexander  put  himself  into  the  power  of  Deme¬ 
trius.  For  as  he  did  not  like  to  use  precautions  on  his 
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own  part,  for  fear  Demetrius  should  take  the  hint  to  use 
them  on  his,  the  very  thing  he  meant  to  do  was  first  done  • 
to  him.  He  accepted  an  invitation,  and  came  to  Deme¬ 
trius’s  quarters ;  and  when  Demetrius,  while  they  were 
still  supping,  rose  from  the  table  and  went  forth,  the  young 
man  rose  also,  and  followed  him  to  the  door,  where  Deme¬ 
trius,  as  he  passed  through,  only  said  to  the  guards,  “  Kill 
him  that  follows  me,”  and  went  on ;  and  Alexander  was  at 
once  despatched  by  them,  together  with  such  of  his  friends 
as  endeavored  to  come  to  his  rescue,  one  of  whom,  before 
he  died,  said,  “  You  have  been  one  day  too  quick  for  us.” 

The  night  following  was  one,  as  may  be  supposed,  of 
disorder  and  confusion.  And  with  the  morning,  the 
Macedonians,  still  in  alarm,  and  fearful  of  the  forces  o± 
Demetrius,  on  finding  no  violence  offered,  but  only  a 
message  sent  from  Demetrius  desiring  an  interview  and 
opportunity  for  explanation  of  his  actions,  at  last  began 
to  feel  pretty  confident  again,  and  prepared  to  receive 
him  favorably.  And  when  he  came,  there  was  no  need 
of  much  being  said;  their  hatred  of  Antipater  for  his 
murder  of  his  mother,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  better 
to  govern  them,  soon  decided  them  to  proclaim  Deme¬ 
trius  king  of  Macedon.  And  into  Macedonia  they  at  once 
started  and  took  him.  And  the  Macedonians  at  home, 
who  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  wicked  deeds  com¬ 
mitted  by  Cassander  on  the  family  of  Alexander,  were 
far  from  sorry  at  the  change.  Any  kind  recollections 
that  still  might  subsist,  of  the  plain  and  simple  rule  of 
the  first  Antipater,  went  also  to  the  benefit  of  Demetrius, 
whose  wife  was  Phila,  his  daughter,  and  his  son  by  her, 
a  boy  already  old  enough  to  be  serving  in  the  army  with 
his  father,  was  the  natural  successor  to  the  government. 

To  add  to  this  unexpected  good  fortune,  news  arrived 
that  Ptolemy  had  dismissed  his  mother  and  children,  be 
stowing  upon  them  presents  and  honors;  and  also  that 
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his  daughter  btratonice,  whom  he  had  married  to  Seleu- 
cus,  was  remarried  to  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and 
proclaimed  queen  of  Upper  Asia. 

For  Antiochus,  it  appears,  had  fallen  passionately  in 
love  with  Stratonice,  the  young  queen,  who  had  already 
made  Seleucus  the  father  of  a  son.  He  struggled  very 
hard  with  the  beginnings  of  this  passion,  and  at  last,  re¬ 
solving  with  himself  that  his  desires  were  wholly  unlaw¬ 
ful,  his  malady  past  all  cure,  and  his  powers  of  reason  too 
feeble  to  act,  he  determined  on  death,  and  thought  to 
bring  his  life  slowly  to  extinction  by  neglecting  his  per¬ 
son  and  refusing  nourishment,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  ill.  Erasistratus,  the  physician  who  attended  him, 
quickly  perceived  that  love  was  his  distemper,  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  discover  the  object.  He  therefore  waited 
continually  in  his  chamber,  and  when  any  of  the 
beauties  of  the  court  made  their  visits  to  the  sick  prince, 
he  observed  the  emotions  and  alterations  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Antiochus,  and  watched  for  the  changes  which 
he  knew  to  be  indicative  of  the  inward  passions  and  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  soul.  He  took  notice  that  the  presence 
of  other  women  produced  no  effect  upon  him  ;  but  when 
Stratonice  came,  as  she  often  did,  alone,  or  in  company 
with  Seleucus,  to  see  him,  he  observed  in  him  all  Sappho’s 
famous  symptoms,*  —  his  voice  faltered,  his  face  flushed 
up,  his  eyes  glanced  stealthily,  a  sudden  sweat  broke  out 
on  his  skin,  the  beatings  of  his  heart  were  irregular  and 
violent,  and,  unable  to  support  the  excess  of  his  passion, 
he  would  sink  into  a  state  of  faintness,  prostration,  and 
pallor. 

*  “  Blessed  as  the  gods  the  man  flame  runs  through  me,  my  eyes 
who  sits  beside  you,  hears  you  are  blinded,  my  ears  tingle,  a  cold 
speak,  and  sees  you  smile.  For  sweat  overflows  me,  all  my  body 
me,  at  the  first  sight  of  you,  my  trembles,  my  color  goes,  my^very 
speech  fails,  my  tongue  breaks,  thin  death  seems  coming  upon  me. 
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Erasistratus,  reasoning  upon  these  symptoms,  and,  upon 
the  probability  of  things,  considering  that  the  king’s  son 
would  hardly,  if  the  object  of  his  passion  had  been  any 
other,  have  persisted  to  death  rather  than  reveal  it,  felt, 
however,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  discovery  of  this 
nature  to  Seleucus.  But,  trusting  to  the  tenderness  of 
Seleucus  for  the  young  man,  he  put  on  all  the  assurance 
he  could,  and  at  last,  on  some  opportunity,  spoke  out,  and 
told  him  the  malady  was  love,  a  love  impossible  to  gratify 
or  relieve.  The  king  was  extremely  surprised,  and  asked, 
«  Why  impossible  to  relieve  ?  ”  “  The  fact  is,”  replied 

Erasistratus,  “  he  is  in  love  with  my  wife.”  “  How !  ”  said 
Seleucus,  “  and  will  our  friend  Erasistratus  refuse  to  be¬ 
stow  his  wife  upon  my  son  and  only  successor,  when  there 
is  no  other  way  to  save  his  life?”  “You,”  replied  Erasi¬ 
stratus,  “  who  are  his  father,  would  not  do  so,  if  he  were 
in  love  with  Stratonice.”  “Ah,  my  friend,”  answered 
Seleucus,  “  would  to  heaven  any  means,  human  or  divine, 
could  but  convert  his  present  passion  to  that ;  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  part  not  only  with  Stratonice,  but  with 
my  empire,  to  save  Antiochus.”  This  he  said  with  the 
greatest  passion,  shedding  tears  as  he  spoke  ;  upon  which 
Erasistratus,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  replied,  “  In  that 
case,  you  have  no  need  of  Erasistratus ;  for  you,  who  are 
the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  king,  are  the  proper 
physician  for  your  own  family.”  Seleucus,  accordingly, 
summoning  a  general  assembly  of  his  people,  declared  to 
them,  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  Antiochus  king,  and 
Stratonice  queen,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  unit¬ 
ing  them  in  marriage  ;  telling  them,  that  he  thought  he 
had  sufficient  power  over  the  prince’s  will,  that  he  should 
find  in  him  no  repugnance  to  obey  his  commands;  and 
for  Stratonice,  he  hoped  all  his  friends  would  endeavor  to 
make  her  sensible,  if  she  should  manifest  any  reluctance 
to  such  a  marriage,  that  she  ought  to  esteem  those  things 
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just  and  honorable  which  had  been  determined  upon  by 
the  king  as  necessary  to  the  general  good.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  we  are  told,  was  brought  about  the  marriage  of  An- 
tiochus  and  Stratonice. 

To  return  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius.  Having  obtained 
the  crown  of  Macedon,  he  presently  became  master  of 
Thessaly  also.  And,  holding  the  greatest  part  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  and,  on  this  side  the  Isthmus,  the  cities  of  Me- 
gara  and  Athens,  he  now  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Boeotians.  They  at  first  made  overtures  for  an  accom¬ 
modation;  but  Cleonymus  of  Sparta  having  ventured 
with  some  troops  to  their  assistance,  and  having  made  his 
way  into  Thebes,  and  Pisis,  the  Thespian,  who  was  their 
first  man  in  power  and  reputation,  animating  them  to 
make  a  brave  resistance,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  Demetrius  begun  to  approach  the 
walls  with  his  engines,  but  Cleonymus  in  affright  secretly 
withdrew ;  and  the  Boeotians,  finding  themselves  aban¬ 
doned,  made  their  submission.  Demetrius  placed  a  gar¬ 
rison  in  charge  of  their  towns,  and,  having  raised  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  them,  he  placed  Hieronymus,  the 
historian,  in  the  office  of  governor  and  military  com¬ 
mander  over  them,  and  was  thought  on  the  whole  to 
have  shown  great  clemency,  more  particularly  to  Pisis,  to 
whom  he  did  no  hurt,  but  spoke  with  him  courteously 
and  kindly,  and  made  him  chief  magistrate  of  Thespiae. 
Not  long  after,  Lysimachus  was  taken  prisoner  by  Dromi- 
chrntes,  and  Demetrius  went  off  instantly  in  the  hopes  of 
possessing  himself  of  Thrace,  thus  left  without  a  king. 
Upon  this,  the  Boeotians  revolted  again,  and  news  also 
came  that  Lysimachus  had  regained  his  liberty.  So  De¬ 
metrius,  turning  back  quickly  and  in  anger,  found  on  com¬ 
ing  up  that  his  son  Antigonus  had  already  defeated  the 
Boeotians  in  battle,  and  therefore  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
again  to  Thebes. 
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But,  understanding  that  Pyrrhus  had  made  an  incur¬ 
sion  into  Thessaly,  and  that  he  was  advanced  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  leaving  Antigonus  to  continue  the  siege,  he 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  oppose  this  enemy. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  made  a  quick  retreat.  So,  leaving  ten 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  for  the  protection  of 
Thessaly,  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Thebes,  and  there 
brought  up  his  famous  City-taker  to  the  attack,  which, 
however,  was  so  laboriously  and  so  slowly  moved  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  bulk  and  heaviness,  that  in  two  months  it  did 
not  advance  two  furlongs.  In  the  mean  time  the  citizens 
made  a  stout  defence,  and  Demetrius,  out  of  heat  and 
contentiousness  very  often,  more  than  upon  any  neces¬ 
sity,  sent  his  soldiers  into  danger  ;  until  at  last  Antigonus, 
observing  how  many  men  were  losing  their  lives,  said  to 
him,  “  Why,  my  father,  do  we  go  on  letting  the  men  be 
wasted  in  this  way,  without  any  need  of  it  ?  ”  But  De¬ 
metrius,  in  a  great  passion,  interrupted  him :  “  And  you, 
good  sir,  why  do  you  afflict  yourself  for  the  matter  ?  will 
dead  men  come  to  you  for  rations?”  But  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  might  see  he  valued  his  own  life  at  no  dearer  rate 
than  theirs,  he  exposed  himself  freely,  and  was  wounded 
with  a  javelin  through  his  neck,  which  put  him  into  great 
hazard  of  his  life.  But,  notwithstanding,  he  continued 
the  siege,  and  in  conclusion  took  the  town  again.  And 
after  his  entrance,  when  the  citizens  were  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  expected  all  the  severities  which  an  in¬ 
censed  conqueror  could  inflict,  he  only  put  to  death  thir¬ 
teen,  and  banished  some  few  others,  pardoning  all  the 
rest.  Thus  the  city  of  Thebes,  which  had  not  yet  been 
ten  years  restored,  in  that  short  space  was  twice  besieged 
and  taken. 

Shortly  after,  the  festival  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  was  to  be 
celebrated,  and  the  iEtolians  having  blocked  up  all  the 
passages  to  Delphi,  Demetrius  held  the  games  and  cele- 
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brated  the  feast  at  Athens,  alleging  it  was  great  reason 
those  honors  should  be  paid  in  that  place,  Apollo  being 
the  paternal  god  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  reputed 
first  founder  of  their  race  * 

From  thence  Demetrius  returned  to  Macedon,  and  as 
he  not  only  was  of  a  restless  temper  himself,  but  saw  also 
that  the  Macedonians  were  ever  the  best  subjects  when 
employed  in  military  expeditions,  but  turbulent  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  change  in  the  idleness  of  peace,  he  led  them 
against  the  JEtolians,  and,  having  wasted  their  country, 
he  left  Pantauchus  with  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  com¬ 
plete  the  conquest,  and  with  the  rest  he  marched  in  per¬ 
son  to  find  out  Pyrrhus,  who  in  like  manner  was  advan¬ 
cing  to  encounter  him.  But  so  it  fell  out,  that  by  taking 
different  ways  the  two  armies  did  not  meet ;  but  whilst 
Demetrius  entered  Epirus,  and  laid  all  waste  before  him, 
Pyrrhus  fell  upon  Pantauchus,  and,  in  a  battle  in  which 
the  two  commanders  met  in  person  and  wounded  each 
other,  he  gained  the  victory,  and  took  five  thousand 
prisoners,  besides  great  numbers  slain  on  the  field.  The 
worst  thing,  however,  for  Demetrius  was  that  Pyrrhus 
had  excited  less  animosity  as  an  enemy  than  admiration 
as  a  brave  man.  His  taking  so  large  a  part  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  battle  had  gained  him  the  greatest  name  and 
glory  among  the  Macedonians.  Many  among  them  be¬ 
gan  to  say  that  this  was  the  only  king  in  whom  there 
was  any  likeness  to  be  seen  of  the  great  Alexander’s 
courage;  the  other  kings,  and  particularly  Demetrius, 
did  nothing  but  personate  him,  like  actors  on  a  stage,  in 
his  pomp  and  outward  majesty.  And  Demetrius  truly 
was  a  perfect  play  and  pageant,  with  his  robes  and  dia- 

*  Apollo  was  worshipped  at  and  nation,  was  the  son  of  Apollo 
Athens  under  the  name  oi  Patroos,  and  Creiisa,  begotten  in  the  cave 
Apollo  paternal  or  ancestral ;  and  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  in  the  rocks  of 
Ion,  the  father  of  the  Ionian  name  the  Acropolis. 
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dems,  his  gold-edged  purple  and  his  hats  with  double 
streamers,  his  very  shoes  being  of  the  richest  purple  felt, 
embroidered  over  in  gold.  One  robe  in  particular,  a 
most  superb  piece  of  work,  was  long  in  the  loom  in 
preparation  for  him,  in  which  was  to  be  wrought  the 
representation  of  the  universe  and  the  celestial  bodies. 
This,  left  unfinished  when  his  reverses  overtook  him,  not 
any  one  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  his  successors,  though 
divers  of  them  haughty  enough,  ever  presumed  to  use. 

But  it  was  not  this  theatric  pomp  alone  which  dis¬ 
gusted  the  Macedonians,  but  his  profuse  and  luxurious 
way  of  living ;  and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  speaking 
with  him  or  of  obtaining  access  to  his  presence.  For 
either  he  would  not  be  seen  at  all,  or,  if  he  did  give  audi¬ 
ence,  he  was  violent  and  overbearing.  Thus  he  made 
the  envoys  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  yet  he  was  more 
attentive  than  to  all  the  other  Grecians,  wait  two  whole 
years  before  they  could  obtain  a  hearing.  And  when 
the  LacedEemonians  sent  a  single  person  on  an  embassy  to 
him,  he  held  himself  insulted,  and  asked  angrily  whether 
it  was  the  fact  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  but  one 
ambassador.  “Yes,”  was  the  happy  reply  he  received, 
“  one  ambassador  to  one  king.” 

Once  when  in  some  apparent  fit  of  a  more  popular 
and  acceptable  temper  he  was  riding  abroad,  a  number 
of  people  came  up  and  presented  their  written  petitions. 
He  courteously  received  all  these,  and  put  them  up  in 
the  skirt  of  his  cloak,  while  the  poor  people  were  over¬ 
joyed,  and  followed  him  close.  But  when  he  came  upon 
the  bridge  of  the  river  Axius,  shaking  out  his  cloak,  he 
threw  all  into  the  river.  This  excited  very  bitter 
resentment  among  the  Macedonians,  who  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  not  governed,  but  insulted.  They  called 
to  mind  what  some  of  them  had  seen,  and  others 
had  heard  related  of  King  Philip’s  unambitious  and 
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open,  accessible  manners.  One  day  when  an  old  wo¬ 
man  had  assailed  him  several  times  in  the  road  and 
importuned  him  to  hear  her,  after  he  had  told  her  he 
,  had  no  time,  “  If  so,”  cried  she,  “  you  have  no  time  to  be 
a  king.”  And  this  reprimand  so  stung  the  king  that 
after  thinking  of  it  a  while  he  went  back  into  the  house, 
and,  setting  all  other  matters  apart,  for  several  days  to¬ 
gether  he  did  nothing  else  but  receive,  beginning  with 
the  old  woman,  the  complaints  of  all  that  would  come. 
And  to  do  justice,  truly  enough,  might  well  be  called  a 
king’s  first  business.  “  Mars,”  as  says  Timotheus,  “  is  the 
tyrant;”  but  Law,  in  Pindar’s  words,  the  king  of  all. 
Homer  does  not  say  that  kings  received  at  the  hands  of 
Jove  besieging  engines  or  ships  of  war,  but  sentences  of 
justice,  to  keep  and  observe ;  nor  is  it  the  most  warlike, 
unjust,  and  murderous,  but  the  most  righteous  of  kings, 
that  has  from  him  the  name  of  Jupiter’s  “  familiar  friend  ” 
and  scholar.  Demetrius’s  delight  was  the  title  most  un¬ 
like  the  choices  of  the  king  of  gods.  The  divine  names 
were  those  of  the  Defender  and  Keeper,  his  was  that  of 
the  Besieger  of  Cities*  The  place  of  virtue  was  given 
by  him  to  that  which,  had  he  not  been  as  ignorant  as  he 
was  powerful,  he  would  have  known  to  be  vice,  and 
honor  by  his  act  was  associated  with  crime.  While  he 
lay  dangerously  ill  at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  pretty  nearly  over¬ 
ran  all  Macedon,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Edessa.  On  recovering  his  health,  he  quickly  drove  him 
out,  and  came  to  terms  with  him,  being  desirous  not  to 
employ  his  time  in  a  string  of  petty  local  conflicts  with  a 
neighbor,  when  all  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  another 
design.  This  was  no  less  than  to  endeavor  the  recovery 

*  Polieus  and  Poliuchus  those  tehees  of  justice,  which  kings  re- 
of  Zeus  ;  Poliorcetes  that  of  Derae-  ceive  from  Jupiter,  is  from  Acliil- 
trius.  Jupiter’s  “familiar  friend”  les’s  oath  by  his  staff.  Iliad,  1, 
is  Minos.  The  passage  about  sen-  238. 
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of  the  whole  empire  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  and 
his  preparations  were  suitable  to  his  hopes,  and  the  greats 
ness  of  the  enterprise.  .  He  had  arranged  for  the  levying 
of  ninety-eight  thousand  foot,  and  nearly  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  horse ;  and  he  had  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  galleys  on 
the  stocks,  some  building  at  Athens,  others  at  Corinth 
and  Chalcis,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pella.  And  he 
himself  was  passing  evermore  from  one  to  another  of 
these  places,  to  give  his  directions  and  his  assistance  to 
the  plans,  while  all  that  saw  were  amazed,  not  so  much 
at  the  number,  as  at  the  magnitude  of  the  works. 
Hitherto,  there  had  never  been  seen  a  galley  with  fifteen 
or  sixteen  ranges  of  oars.  At  a  later  time,  Ptolemy 
Philopator  built  one  of  forty  rows,  which  was  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  cubits  in  length,  and  the  height  of  her 
to  the  top  of  her  stern  forty  eight  cubits ;  she  had  four 
hundred  sailors  and  four  thousand  rowers,  and  afforded 
room  besides  for  very  near  three  thousand  soldiers  to 
fight  on  her  decks.  But  this,  after  all,  was  for  show,  and 
not  for  service,  scarcely  differing  from  a  fixed  edifice 
ashore,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  without  extreme  toil 
and  peril ;  whereas  these  galleys  of  Demetrius  were 
meant  quite  as  much  for  fighting  as  for  looking  at,  were 
not  the  less  serviceable  for  their  magnificence,  and  were 
as  wonderful  for  their  speed  and  general  performance  as 
for  their  size. 

These  mighty  preparations  against  Asia,  the  like  of 
which  had  not  been  made  since  Alexander  first  invaded 
it,  united  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  a  con¬ 
federacy  for  their  defence.  They  also  despatched  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  Pyrrhus,  to  persuade  him  to  make  a  diversion  by 
attacking  Macedonia ;  he  need  not  think  there  was  any  va¬ 
lidity  in  a  treaty  which  Demetrius  had  concluded,  not  as  an 
engagement  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  but  as  a  means  for 
enabling  himself  to  make  war  first  upon  the  enemy  of 
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his  choice.  So  when  Pyrrhus  accepted  their  proposals, 
Demetrius,  still  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  was  en¬ 
compassed  with  war  on  all  sides.  Ptolemy,  with  a  mighty 
navy,  invaded  Greece;  Lysimachus  entered  Macedonia 
upon  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus,  from  the  Epirot 
border,  both  of  them  spoiling  and  wasting  the  country. 
Demetrius,  leaving  his  son  to  look  after  Greece,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Maced  on,  and  first  of  all  to  oppose  Lysi 
machus.  On  his  way,  he  received  the  news  that  Pyrrhus 
had  taken  the  city  Beroea ;  and  the  report  quickly  get- 
ting  out  among  the  soldiers,  all  discipline  at  once  was 
lost,  and  the  camp  was  filled  with  lamentations  and  tears, 
anger  and  execrations  on  Demetrius;  they  would  stay 
no  longer,  they  would  march  off,  as  they  said,  to  take 
care  of  their  country,  friends,  and  families  ;  but  in 
reality  the  intention  was  to  revolt  to  Lysimachus. 
Demetrius,  therefore,  thought  it  his  business  to  keep 
them  as  far  away  as  he  could  from  Lysimachus,  who  was 
their  own  countryman,  and  for  Alexander’s  sake  kindly 
looked  upon  by  many ;  they  would  be  ready  to  fight  with 
Pyrrhus,  a  new-comer  and  a  foreigner,  whom  they  could 
hardly  prefer  to  himself.  But  he  found  himself  under  a 
great  mistake  in  these  conjectures.  For  when  he  ad¬ 
vanced  and  pitched  his  camp  near,  the  old  admiration 
for  Pyrrhus’s  gallantry  in  arms  revived  again ;  and  as 
they  had  been  used  from  time  immemorial  to  suppose 
that  the  best  king  was  he  that  was  the  bravest  soldier, 
so  now  they  were  also  told  of  his  generous  usage  of  his 
prisoners,  and,  in  short,  they  were  eager  to  have  any  one 
in  the  place  of  Demetrius,  and  well  pleased  that  the  man 
should  be  Pyrrhus.  At  first,  some  straggling  parties  only 
deserted,  but  in  a  little  time  the  whole  army  broke 
out  into  an  universal  mutiny,  insomuch  that  at  last 
some  of  them  went  up,  and  told  him  openly  that  if  he 
consulted  his  own  safety  he  were  best  to  make  haste  to 
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be  gone,  for  that  the  Macedonians  were  resolved  no 
Ion o-er  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  lux- 

O  ^ 

nry  and  pleasure.  And  this  was  thought  fair  and  moder¬ 
ate  language,  compared  with  the  fierceness  of  the  rest. 
So,  withdrawing  into  his  tent,  and,  like  an  actor  rather 
than  a  real  king,  laying  aside  his  stage-robes  of  royalty, 
he  put  on  some  common  clothes  and  stole  away.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone  but  the  mutinous  army  were  fight¬ 
ing  and  quarrelling  for  the  plunder  of  his  tent,  but 
Pyrrhus,  coming  immediately,  took  possession  of  the  camp 
without  a  blow,  after  which  he,  with  Lysimachus,  parted 
the  realm  of  Macedon  betwixt  them,  after  Demetrius  had 
securely  held  it  just  seven  years. 

As  for  Demetrius,  being  thus  suddenly  despoiled  of 
every  thing,  he  retired  to  Cassandrea.  His  wife  Phila,  in 
the  passion  of  her  grief,  could  not  endure  to  see  her  hap¬ 
less  husband  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  and 
banished  man.  She  refused  to  entertain  any  further 
hope,  and,  resolving  to  quit  a  fortune  which  was  never 
permanent  except  for  calamity,  took  poison  and  died. 
Demetrius,  determining  still  to  hold  on  by  the  wreck, 
went  off  to  Greece,  and  collected  his  friends  and  officers 
there.  Menelaus,  in  the  play  of  Sophocles,  to  give  an 
image  of  his  vicissitudes  of  estate,  says,  — 


For  me,  my  destiny,  alas,  is  found 
Whirling  upon  the  gods’  swift  wheel  around, 
And  changing  still,  and  as  the  moon’s  fair  frame 
Cannot  continue  for  two  nights  the  same, 

But  out  of  shadow  first  a  crescent  shows, 

Thence  into  beauty  and  perfection  grows, 

And  when  the  form  of  plenitude  it  wears, 
Dwindles  again,  and  wholly  disappears. 


The  simile  is  yet  truer  of  Demetrius  and  the  phases 
of  his  fortunes,  now  on  the  increase,  presently  on  the 
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wane,  now  filling  up  and  now  falling  away.  And  so,  at 
this  time  of  apparent'  entire  obscuration  and  extinction, 
his  light  again  shone  out,  and  accessions  of  strength,  little 
by  little,  came  in  to  fulfil  once  more  the  measure  of  his 
hope.  At  first  he  showed  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  private 
man,  and  went  about  the  cities  without  any  of  the  badges 
of  a  king.  One  who  saw  him  thus  at  Thebes  applied  to 
him,  not  inaptly,  the  lines  of  Euripides, 


Humbled  to  man,  laid  by  the  godhead’s  pride, 
He  comes  to  Dirce  and  Ismenus’  side. 


But  erelong  his  expectations  had  reentered  the  royal 
track,  and  he  began  once  more  to  have  about  him  the 
body  and  form  of  empire.  The  Thebans  received  back, 
as  his  gift,  their  ancient  constitution.  The  Athenians 
had  deserted  him.  They  displaced  Diphilus,  who  was 
that  year  the  priest  of  the  two  Tutelar  Deities,  and 
restored  the  archons,  as  of  old,  to  mark  the  year ;  and  on 
hearing  that  Demetrius  was  not  so  weak  as  they  had  ex¬ 
pected,  they  sent  into  Macedonia  to  beg  the  protection  of 
Pyrrhus.  Demetrius,  in  anger,  marched  to  Athens,  and 
laid  close  siege  to  the  city.  In  this  distress,  they  sent  out 
to  him  Crates  the  philosopher,  a  person  of  authority 
and  reputation,  who  succeeded  so  far,  that  what  with 
his  entreaties  and  the  solid  reasons  which  he  offered, 
Demetrius  was  persuaded  to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  collect¬ 
ing  all  his  ships,  he  embarked  a  force  of  eleven  thousand 
men  with  cavalry,  and  sailed  away  to  Asia,  to  Caria  and 
Lydia,  to  take  those  provinces  from  Lysimachus.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Miletus,  he  was  met  there  by  Eurydice,  the  sister 
of  Phila,  who  brought  along  with  her  Ptolemais,  one  of 
her  daughters  by  king  Ptolemy,  who  had  before  been 
affianced  to  Demetrius,  and  with  whom  he  now  consum¬ 
mated  his  marriage.  Immediately  after,  he  proceeded  to 
vol.  v.  10 
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carry  out  his  project,  and  was  so  fortunate  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  many  cities  revolted  to  him ;  others,  as  particu¬ 
larly  Sardis,  he  took  by  force  ;  and  some  generals  of  Lysi- 
machus,  also,  came  over  to  him  with  troops  and  money. 
But  when  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived 
with  an  army,  he  retreated  into  Phrygia,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  pass  into  Armenia,  believing  that,  if  he  could 
once  plant  his  foot  in  Armenia,  he  might  set  Media  in 
revolt,  and  gain  a  position  in  Upper  Asia,  where  a  fugi¬ 
tive  commander  might  find  a  hundred  ways  of  evasion 
and  escape.  Agathocles  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and 
many  skirmishes  and  conflicts  occurred,  in  which  Deme¬ 
trius  had  still  the  advantage ;  but  Agathocles  straitened 
him  much  in  his  forage,  and  his  men  showed  a  great  dis¬ 
like  to  his  purpose,  which  they  suspected,  of  carrying 
them  far  away  into  Armenia  and  Media.  Famine  also 
pressed  upon  them,  and  some  mistake  occurred  in  their 
passage  of  the  river  Lycus,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
large  number  were  swept  away  and  drowned.  Still, 
however,  they  could  pass  their  jests,  and  one  of  them 
fixed  upon  Demetrius’s  tent-door  a  paper  with  the  first 
verse,  slightly  altered,  of  the  (Edipus ;  — 

Child  of  the  blind  old  man,  Antigonus, 

Into  what  country  are  you  bringing  us  ?  * 

But  at  last,  pestilence,  as  is  usual,  when  armies  are 
driven  to  such  necessities  as  to  subsist  upon  any  food 
they  can  get,  began  to  assail  them  as  well  as  famine. 
So  that,  having  lost  eight  thousand  of  his  men,  with  the 
rest  he  retreated  and  came  to  Tarsus,  and  because  that 
city  was  within  the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  he  was 
anxious  to  prevent  any  plundering,  and  wished  to  give 

*  The  two  first  lines  of  the  CEdipus  Coloneus. 

Child  of  the  blind  old  man,  Antigone, 

Into  what  country  are  you  bringing  me  ? 
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no  sort  of  offence  to  Seleucus.  But  when  he  perceived 
it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  soldiers  in  their  extreme 
necessity,  Agathocles  also  having  blocked  up  all  the 
avenues  of  Mount  Taurus,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Seleucus, 
bewailing  first  all  his  own  sad  fortunes,  and  proceeding 
with  entreaties  and  supplications  for  some  compassion  on 
his  part  towards  one  nearly  connected  with  him,  who  was 
fallen  into  such  calamities  as  might  extort  tenderness  and 
pity  from  his  very  enemies. 

These  letters  so  far  moved  Seleucus,  that  he  gave 
orders  to  the  governors  of  those  provinces  that  they 
should  furnish  Demetrius  with  all  things  suitable  to  his 
royal  rank,  and  with  sufficient  provisions  for  his  troops. 
But  Patrocles,  a  person  whose  judgment  was  greatly 
valued,  and  who  was  a  friend  highly  trusted  by  Seleucus, 
pointed  out  to  him,  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
a  body  of  soldiers  was  the  least  important  consideration, 
but  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  policy  to  let  Demetrius 
stay  in  the  country,  since  he,  of  all  the  kings  of  his  time, 
was  the  most  violent,  and  most  addicted  to  daring  enter¬ 
prises;  and  he  was  now  in  a  condition  which  might 
tempt  persons  of  the  greatest  temper  and  moderation  to 
unlawful  and  desperate  attempts.  Seleucus,  excited  by 
this  advice,  moved  with  a  powerful  army  towards  Cilicia; 
and  Demetrius,  astonished  at  this  sudden  alteration,  be¬ 
took  himself  for  safety  to  the  most  inaccessible  places 
of  Mount  Taurus  ;  from  whence  he  sent  envoys  to 
Seleucus,  to  request  from  him  that  he  would  permit  him 
the  liberty  to  settle  with  his  army  somewhere  among  the 
independent  barbarian  tribes,  where  he  might  be  able  to 
make  himself  a  petty  king,  and  end  his  life  without  fur¬ 
ther  travel  and  hardship ;  or,  if  he  refused  him  this,  at 
any  rate  to  give  his  troops  food  during  the  winter,  and 
not  expose  him  in  this  distressed  and  naked  condition  to 
the  fury  of  his  enemies. 
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But  Seleucus,  whose  jealousy  made  him  put  an  ill  con¬ 
struction  on  all  he  said,  sent  him  answer,  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  stay  two  months  and  no  longer  in 
Cataonia,  provided  he  presently  sent  him  the  principal 
of  his  friends  as  hostages  for  his  departure  then ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  fortified  all  the  passages  into  Syria. 
So  that  Demetrius,  who  saw  himself  thus,  like  a  wild 
beast,  in  the  way  to  be  encompassed  on  all  sides  in  the 
toils,  was  driven  in  desperation  to  his  defence,  overran 
the  country,  and  in  several  engagements  in  which  Seleu¬ 
cus  attacked  him,  had  the  advantage  of  him.  Particu¬ 
larly,  when  he  was  once  assailed  by  the  scythed  chariots, 
he  successfully  avoided  the  charge  and  routed  his  assail¬ 
ants,  and  then,  expelling  the  troops  that  were  in  guard  of 
the  passes,  made  himself  master  of  the  roads  leading  into 
Syria.  And  now,  elated  himself,  and  finding  his  soldiers 
also  animated  by  these  successes,  he  was  resolved  to  push 
at  all,  and  to  have  one  deciding  blow  for  the  empire  with 
Seleucus ;  who,  indeed,  was  in  considerable  anxiety  and 
distress,  being  averse  to  any  assistance  from  Lysimachus, 
whom  he  both  mistrusted  and  feared,  and  shrinking  from 
a  battle  with  Demetrius,  whose  desperation  he  knew,  and 
whose  fortune  he  had  so  often  seen  suddenly  pass  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

But  Demetrius,  in  the  mean  while,  was  taken  with  a 
violent  sickness,  from  which  he  suffered  extremely  him¬ 
self,  and  which  ruined  all  his  prospects.  His  men 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  or  dispersed.  At  last,  after  forty 
days,  he  began  to  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
rally  his  remaining  forces,  and  marched  as  if  he  directly 
designed  for  Cilicia ;  but  in  the  night,  raising  his  camp 
without  sound,  of  trumpet,  he  took  a  countermarch,  and, 
passing  the  mountain  Amanus,  he  ravaged  all  the  lower 
country  as  far  as  Cyrrhestica. 

Upon  this,  Seleucus  advancing  towards  him  and  en- 
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camping  at  no  great  distance,  Demetrius  set  his  troops  in 
motion  to  surprise  him  by  night.  And  almost  to  the  last 
moment  Seleucus  knew  nothing,  and  was  lying  asleep. 
Some  deserter  came  with  the  tidings  just  so  soon  that  he 
had  time  to  leap,  in  great  consternation,  out  of  bed,  and 
give  the  alarm  to  his  men.  And  as  he  was  putting  on 
his  boots  to  mount  his  horse,  he  bade  the  officers  about 
him  look  well  to  it,  for  they  had  to  meet  a  furious  and 
terrible  wild  beast.  But  Demetrius,  by  the  noise  he 
heard  in  the  camp,  finding  they  had  taken  the  alarm, 
drew  off  his  troops  in  haste.  With  the  morning’s  return 
he  found  Seleucus  pressing  hard  upon  him  •  so,  sending 
one  of  his  officers  against  the  other  wing,  he  defeated 
those  that  were  opposed  to  himself.  But  Seleucus,  light¬ 
ing  from  his  horse,  pulling  off  his  helmet,  and  taking  a 
target,  advanced  to  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  mercenary 
soldiers,  and,  showing  them  who  he  was,  bade  them  come 
over  and  join  him,  telling  them  that  it  was  for  their  sakes 
only  that  he  had  so  long  forborne  coming  to  extremities. 
And  thereupon,  without  a  blow  more,  they  saluted  Seleu¬ 
cus  as  their  king,  and  passed  over. 

Demetrius,  who  felt  that  this  was  his  last  change  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  that  he  had  no  more  vicissitudes  to  expect,  fled 
to  the  passes  of  Amanus,  where,  with  a  very  few  friends 
and  followers,  he  threw  himself  into  a  dense  forest,  and 
there  waited  for  the  night,  purposing,  if  possible,  to  make 
his  escape  towards  Caunus,  where  he  hoped  to  find  his 
shipping  ready  to  transport  him.  But  upon  inquiry,  find¬ 
ing  that  they  had  not  provisions  even  for  that  one  day,  he 
began  to  think  of  some  other  project.  "Whilst  he  was 
yet  in  doubt,  his  friend  Sosigenes  arrived,  who  had  four 
hundred  pieces  of  gold  about  him,  and,  with  this  relief, 
he  again  entertained  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
coast,  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark,  set  forward 
towards  the  passes.  But,  perceiving  by  the  fires  that  the 
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enemies  had  occupied  them,  he  gave  up  all  thought  of 
that  road,  and  retreated  to  his  old  station  in  the  wood, 
but  not  with  all  his  men;  for  some  had  deserted,  nor 
were  those  that  remained  as  willing  as  they  had  been. 
One  of  them,  in  fine,  ventured  to  speak  out,  and  say  that 
Demetrius  had  better  give  himself  up  to  Seleucus ;  which 
Demetrius  overhearing,  drew  out  his  sword,  and  would 
have  passed  it  through  his  body,  but  that  some  of  his 
friends  interposed  and  prevented  the  attempt,  persuading 
him  to  do  as  had  been  said.  So  at  last  he  gave  way,  and 
sent  to  Seleucus,  to  surrender  himself  at  discretion. 

Seleucus,  when  he  was  told  of  it,  said  it  was  not  Deme¬ 
trius’s  good  fortune  that  had  found  out  this  means  for  his 
safety,  but  his  own,  which  had  added  to  his  other  honors 
the  opportunity  of  showing  his  clemency  and  generosity. 
And  forthwith  he  gave  order  to  his  domestic  officers  to 
prepare  a  royal  pavilion,  and  all  things  suitable  to  give 
him  a  splendid  reception  and  entertainment.  There  was 
in  the  attendance  of  Seleucus  one  Apollonides,  who  for¬ 
merly  had  been  intimate  with  Demetrius.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  fittest  person,  despatched  from  the  king  to 
meet  Demetrius,  that  he  might  feel  himself  more  at  his 
ease,  and  might  come  with  the  confidence  of  being  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  friend  and  relative.  No  sooner  was  this  mes¬ 
sage  known,  but  the  courtiers  and  officers,  some  few  at 
first,  and  "afterwards  almost  the  whole  of  them,  thinking 
Demetrius  would  presently  become  of  great  power  with 
the  king,  hurried  off',  vying  who  should  be  foremost  to 
pay  him  their  respects.  The  effect  of  which  was  that 
compassion  was  converted  into  jealousy,  and  ill-natured, 
malicious  people  could  the  more  easily  insinuate  to  Seleu¬ 
cus  that  he  was  giving  way  to  an  unwise  humanity,  the 
very  first  sight  of  Demetrius  having  been  the  occasion  of 
a  dangerous  excitement  in  the  army.  So,  whilst  Apollo¬ 
nides,  in  great  delight,  and  after  him  many  others,  were 
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relating  to  Demetrius  the  kind  expressions  of  Seleucus, 
and  he,  after  so  many  troubles  and  calamities,  if  indeed 
he  had  still  any  sense  of  his  surrender  of  himself  being  a 
disgrace,  had  now,  in  confidence  on  the  good  hopes  held 
out  to  him,  entirely  forgotten  all  such  thoughts,  Pausar 
nias,  with  a  guard  of  a  thousand  horse  and  foot,  came 
and  surrounded  him ;  and,  dispersing  the  rest  that  were 
with  him,  carried  him,  not  to  the  presence  of  Seleucus, 
but  to  the  Syrian  Chersonese,*  where  he  was  committed 
to  the  safe  custody  of  a  strong  guard.  Sufficient  attend¬ 
ance  and  liberal  provision  were  here  allowed  him,  space 
for  riding  and  walking,  a  park  with  game  for  hunting, 
those  of  his  friends  and  companions  in  exile  who  wished 
it  had  permission  to  see  him,  and  messages  of  kindness, 
also,  from  time  to  time,  were  brought  him  from  Seleucus, 
bidding  him  fear  nothing,  and  intimating,  that,  so  soon  as 
Antiochus  and  Stratonice  should  arrive,  he  would  receive 
his  liberty. 

Demetrius,  however,  finding  himself  in  this  condition, 
sent  letters  to  those  who  were  with  his  son,  and  to  his 
captains  and  friends  at  Athens  and  Corinth,  that  they 
should  give  no  manner  of  credit  to  any  letters  written  to 
them  in  his  name,  though  they  were  sealed  with  his  own 
signet,  but  that,  looking  upon  him  as  if  he  were  already 
dead,  they  should  maintain  the  cities  and  whatever  was 
left  of  his  power,  for  Antigonus,  as  his  successor.  Anti- 
gonus  received  the  news  of  his  father’s  captivity  with 
great  sorrow ;  he  put  himself  into  mourning,  and  wrote 


*  The  Syrian  Chersonese  is  the 
river-peninsula  formed  by  the  Oron- 
tes  and  a  neighboring  lake,  where 
Seleucus  founded  a  town,  and  nam¬ 
ed  it,  in  honor  of  Apame,  his  Per¬ 
sian  wife,  Apamea.  Here  were  his 
stud-stables,  and  his  great  military 
depot  for  horses  and  elephants.  It 


is  far  inland,  up  the  river,  and  was 
long  the  capital  of  a  division  of 
Syria.  The  Macedonians  called  it 
Pella,  after  their  Pella  at  home. 
Diodorus,  in  speaking  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Demetrius,  says  he  was 
kept  at  Pella. 
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letters  to  the  rest  of  the  kings,  and  to  Seleucus  himself, 
making  entreaties,  and  offering  not  only  to  surrender 
whatever  they  had  left,  but  himself  to  be  a  hostage  for 
his  father.  Many  cities,  also,  and  princes  joined  in  inter¬ 
ceding  for  him ;  only  Lysimachus  sent  and  offered  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Seleucus  to  take  away  his  life.  But  he, 
who  had  always  shown  his  aversion  to  Lysimachus  before, 
thought  him  only  the  greater  barbarian  and  monster  for 
it.  Nevertheless,  he  still  protracted  the  time,  reserving 
the  favor,  as  he  professed,  for  the  intercession  of  Anti- 
ochus  and  Stratonice. 

Demetrius,  who  had  sustained  the  first  stroke  of  his 
misfortune,  in  time  grew  so  familiar  with  it,  that,  by  con¬ 
tinuance,  it  became  easy.  At  first  he  persevered  one 
way  or  other  in  taking  exercise,  in  hunting,  so  far  as  he 
had  means,  and  in  riding.  Little  by  little,  however,  after 
a  while,  he  let  himself  grow  indolent  and  indisposed  for 
them,  and  took  to  dice  and  drinking,  in  which  he  passed 
most  of  his  time,  whether  it  were  to  escape  the  thoughts 
of  his  present  condition,  with  which  he  was  haunted 
when  sober,  and  to  drown  reflection  in  drunkenness,  or 
that  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  this  was  the  real 
happy  life  he  had  long  desired  and  wished  for,  and  had 
foolishly  let  himself  be  seduced  away  from  it  by  a  sense¬ 
less  and  vain  ambition,  which  had  only  brought  trouble 
to  himself  and  others ;  that  highest  good  which  he  had 
thought  to  obtain  by  arms  and  fleets  and  soldiers,  he  had 
now  discovered  unexpectedly  in  idleness,  leisure,  and  re¬ 
pose.  As,  indeed,  what  other  end  or  period  is  there  of  all 
the  wars  and  dangers  which  hapless  princes  '  run  into, 
whose  misery  and  folly  it  is,  not  merely  that  they  make 
luxury  and  pleasure,  instead  of  virtue  and  excellence, 
the  object  of  their  lives,  but  that  they  do  not  so  much  as 
know  where  this  luxury  and  pleasure  are  to  be  found  ? 

Having  thus  continued  three  years  a  prisoner  in  Cher- 
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sonesus,  for  want  of  exercise,  and  by  indulging  himself  in 
eating  and  drinking,  he  fell  into  a  disease,  of  which  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Seleucus  was  ill-spoken  of, 
and  was  himself  greatly  grieved,  that  he  had  yielded  so 
far  to  his  suspicions,  and  had  let  himself  be  so  much  out¬ 
done  by  the  barbarian  Dromichsetes  of  Thrace,  who  had 
shown  so  much  humanity  and  such  a  kingly  temper  in 
his  treatment  of  his  prisoner  Lysimachus. 

There  was  something  dramatic  and  theatrical  in  the 
very  funeral  ceremonies  with  which  Demetrius  was  hon¬ 
ored.  For  his  son  Antigonus,  understanding  that  his  re¬ 
mains  were  coming  over  from  Syria,  went  with  all  his 
fleet  to  the  islands  to  meet  them.  They  were  there  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  a  golden  urn,  which  he  placed  in  his 
largest  admiral  galley.  All  the  cities  where  they  touched 
in  their  passage  sent  chaplets  to  adorn  the  urn,  and  de¬ 
puted  certain  of  their  citizens  to  follow  in  mourning, 
to  assist  at  the  funeral  solemnity.  When  the  fleet  ap¬ 
proached  the  harbor  of  Corinth,  the  urn,  covered  with 
purple,  and  a  royal  diadem  upon  it,  was  visible  upon  the 
poop,  and  a  troop  of  young  men  attended  in  arms  to 
receive  it  at  landing.  Xenophantus,  the  most  famous 
musician  of  the  day,  played  on  the  flute  his  most  solemn 
measure,  to  which  the  rowers,  as  the  ship  came  in,  made 
loud  response,  their  oars,  like  the  funeral  beating  of  the 
breast,  keeping  time  with  the  cadences  of  the  music. 
But  Antigonus,  in  tears  and  mourning  attire,  excited 
among  the  spectators  gathered  on  the  shore  the  greatest 
sorrow  and  compassion.  After  crowns  and  other  honors 
had  been  offered  at  Corinth,  the  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Demetrias,  a  city  to  which  Demetrius  had  given  his 
name,  peopled  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  villages 
of  Iolcus. 

Demetrius  left  no  other  children  by  his  wife  Phila  but 
Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  but  he  had  two  other  sons, 
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both  of  his  own  name,  one  surnamed  the  Thin,  by  an 
Illyrian  mother,  and  one  who  ruled  in  Cyrene,  by  Ptole- 
mais.  He  had  also,  by  Deidamia,  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
lived  and  died  in  Egypt;  and  there  are  some  who  say 
that  he  had  a  son  by  Eurydice,  named  Corrhabus.  His 
family  was  continued  in  a  succession  of  kings  down  to 
Perseus,  the  last,  from  whom  the  Romans  took  Mace- 
donia. 

And  now,  the  Macedonian  drama  being  ended,  let  us 
prepare  to  see  the  Roman. 
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The  grandfather  of  Antony  was  the  famous  pleader, 
whom  Marius  put  to  death  for  having  taken  part  with 
Sylla.  His  father  was  Antony,  surnamed  of  Crete,  not 
very  famous  or  distinguished  in  public  life,  but  a  worthy, 
good  man,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  his  liberality, 
as  may  appear  from  a  single  example.  He  was  not  very 
rich,  and  was  for  that  reason  checked  in  the  exercise  of 
his  good-nature  by  his  wife.  A  friend  that  stood  in  need 
of  money  came  to  borrow  of  him.  Money  he  had  none, 
but  he  bade  a  servant  bring  him  water  in  a  silver  basin, 
with  which,  when  it  was  brought,  he  wetted  his  face,  as 
if  he  meant  to  shave ;  and,  sending  away  the  servant 
upon  another  errand,  gave  his  friend  the  basin,  desiring 
him  to  turn  it  to  his  purpose.  And  when  there  was, 
afterwards,  a  great  inquiry  for  it  in  the  house,  and  his 
wife  was  in  a  very  ill  humor,  and  was  going  to  put  the 
servants  one  by  one  to  the  search,  he  acknowledged  what 
he  had  done,  and  begged  her  pardon. 

His  wife  was  Julia,  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  who, 
for  her  discretion  and  fair  behavior,  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  her  time.  Under  her,  Antony  received  his  edu¬ 
cation,  she  being,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  remarried 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Cicero 
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for  having  been  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy.  This,  probably, 
was  the  first  ground  and  occasion  of  that  mortal  grudge 
that  Antony  bore  Cicero.  He  says,  even,  that  the  body 
of  Lentulus  was  denied  burial,  till,  by  application  made  to 
Cicero’s  wife,  it  was  granted  to  Julia.  But  this  seems  to 
be  a  manifest  error,  for  none  of  those  that  suffered  in  the 
consulate  of  Cicero  had  the  right  of  burial  denied  them. 
Antony  grew  up  a  very  beautiful  youth,  but,  by  the 
worst  of  misfortunes,  he  fell  into  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  Curio,  a  man  abandoned  to  his  pleasures ; 
who,  to  make  Antony’s  dependence  upon  him  a  matter 
of  greater  necessity,  plunged  him  into  a  life  of  drinking 
and  dissipation,  and  led  him  through  a  course  of  such 
extravagance,  that  he  ran,  at  that  early  age,  into  debt  to 
the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  For  this 
sum,  Curio  became  his  surety ;  on  hearing  which,  the 
elder  Curio,  his  father,  drove  Antony  out  of  his  house. 
After  this,  for  some  short  time,  he  took  part  with  Clodius, 
the  most  insolent  and  outrageous  demagogue  of  the  time, 
in  his  course  of  violence  and  disorder  ;  but,  getting 
weary,  before  long,  of  his  madness,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  powerful  party  forming  against  him,  he  left  Italy, 
and  travelled  into  Greece,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
military  exercises  and  in  the  study  of  eloquence.  He 
took  most  to  what  was  called  the  Asiatic  taste  in  speak¬ 
ing,  which  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was,  in  many  ways, 
suitable  to  his  ostentatious,  vaunting  temper,  full  of  empty 
flourishes  and  unsteady  efforts  for  glory. 

After  some  stay  in  Greece,  he  was  invited  by  Gabinius, 
who  had  been  consul,  to  make  a  campaign  with  him  in 
Syria,  which  at  first  he  refused,  not  being  willing  to  serve 
in  a  private  character,  but,  receiving  a  commission  to 
command  the  horse,  he  went  along  with  him.  His  first 
service  was  against  Arisiobulus,  who  had  prevailed  with  the 
Jews  to  rebel.  Here  he  was  himself  the  first  man  to  scale 
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the  largest  of  the  works,  and  beat  Aristobulus  out  of  all 
of  them  j  after  which  he  routed,  in  a  pitched  battle,  an 
army  many  times  over  the  number  of  his,  killed  almost 
all  of  them,  and  took  Aristobulus  and  his  son  prisoners. 
This  war  ended,  Gabinius  was  solicited  by  Ptolemy  to 
restore  him  to  his  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  a  promise 
made  of  ten  thousand  talents  reward.  Most  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  were  against  this  enterprise,  and  Gabinius  himself 
did  not  much  like  it,  though  sorely  tempted  by  the  ten 
thousand  talents.  But  Antony,  desirous  of  brave  actions, 
and  willing  to  please  Ptolemy,  joined  in  persuading  Gabi¬ 
nius  to  go.  And  whereas  all  were  of  opinion  that  the 
most  dangerous  thing  before  them  was  the  march  to  Pe- 
lusium,  in  which  they  would  have  to  pass  over  a  deep 
sand,  where  no  fresh  water  was  to  be  hoped  for,  along  the 
Ecregma  and  the  Serbonian  marsh  (which  the  Egyptians 
call  Typhon’s  breathing-hole,  and  which  is,  in  probability, 
water  left  behind  by,  or  making  its  way  through  from, 
the  Red  Sea,  which  is  here  divided  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  by  a  narrow  isthmus),  Antony,  being  ordered  thither 
with  the  horse,  not  only  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes,  but  won  Pelusium  itself,  a  great  city,  took  the  gar¬ 
rison  prisoners,  and,  by  this  means,  rendered  the  march 
secure  to  the  army,  and  the  way  to  victory  not  difficult 
for  the  general  to  pursue.  The  enemy,  also,  reaped  some 
benefit  of  his  eagerness  for  honor.  For  when  Ptolemy, 
after  he  had  entered  Pelusium,  in  his  rage  and  spite 
against  the  Egyptians,  designed  to  put  them  to  the  sword, 
Antony  withstood  him,  and  hindered  the  execution.  In 
all  the  great  and  frequent  skirmishes  and  battles,  he  gave 
continual  proofs  of  his  personal  valor  and  military  con¬ 
duct;  and  once  in  particular,  by  wheeling  about  and  at¬ 
tacking  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  he  gave  the  victory  to  the 
assailants  in  the  front,,  and  received  for  this  service  signal 
marks  of  distinction.  Nor  was  his  humanity  towards  the 
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deceased  Archelaus  less  taken  notice  of.  He  had  been 
formerly  his  guest  and  acquaintance,  and,  as  he  was  now 
compelled,  he  fought  him  bravely  while  alive,  but,  on  his 
death,  sought  out  his  body  and  buried  it  with  royal  hon¬ 
ors.  The  consequence  was  that  he  left  behind  him  a 
great  name  among  the  Alexandrians,  and  all  who  were 
serving  in  the  Roman  army  looked  upon  him  as  a  most 
gallant  soldier. 

He  had  also  a  very  good  and  noble  appearance ;  his 
beard  was  well  grown,  his  forehead  large,  and  his  nose 
aquiline,  giving  him  altogether  a  bold,  masculine  look, 
that  reminded  people  of  the  faces  of  Hercules  in  paint¬ 
ings  and  sculptures.  It  was,  moreover,  an  ancient  tra¬ 
dition,  that  the  Antonys  were  descended  from  Hercules, 
by  a  son  of  his  called  Anton ;  and  this  opinion  he  thought 
to  give  credit  to,  by  the  similarity  of  his  person  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  also  by  the  fashion  of  his  dress.  For,  when¬ 
ever  he  had  to  appear  before  large  numbers,  he  wore  his 
tunic  girt  low  about  the  hips,  a  broadsword  on  his  side, 
and  over  all  a  large,  coarse  mantle.  What  might  seem  to 
some  very  insupportable,  his  vaunting,  his  raillery,  his 
drinking  in  public,  sitting  down  by  the  men  as  they  were 
taking  their  food,  and  eating,  as  he  stood,  off  the  common 
soldiers’  tables,  made  him  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the 
army.  In  love  affairs,  also,  he  was  very  agreeable ;  he 
gained  many  friends  by  the  assistance  he  gave  them  in 
theirs,  and  took  other  people’s  raillery  upon  his  own  with 
good-humor.  And  his  generous  ways,  his  open  and  lavish 
hand  in  gifts  and  favors  to  his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers, 
did  a  great  deal  for  him  in  his  first  advance  to  power, 
and,  after  he  had  become  great,  long  maintained  his  for¬ 
tunes,  when  a  thousand  follies  were  hastening  their  over¬ 
throw.  One  instance  of  his  liberality  I  must  relate.  He 
had  ordered  payment  to  one  of  his  friends  of  twenty-five 
myriads  of  money,  or  decies,  as  the  Romans  call  it,  and 
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his  steward,  wondering  at  the  extravagance  of  the  sum, 
laid  all  the  silver  in  a  heap,  as  he  should  pass  by.  Anto- 
ny,  seeing  the  heap,  asked  what  it  meant;  his  steward 
replied,  The  money  you  have  ordered  to  be  given  to 
your  friend.”  So,  perceiving  the  man’s  malice,  said  he, 
“I  thought  the  decks  had  been  much  more;  ’tis  too  lit- 
tie;  let  it  be  doubled.”  This,  however,  was  at  a  later 
time. 

When  the  Roman  state  finally  broke  up  into  two  hos¬ 
tile  factions,  the  aristocratical  party  joining  Pompey,  who 
was  in  the  city,  and  the  popular  side  seeking  help  from 
Caesar,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Gaul,  Curio, 
the  friend  of  Antony,  having  changed  his  party  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  Caesar,  brought  over  Antony  also  to  his 
service.  And  the  influence  which  he  gained  with  the 
people  by  his  eloquence  and  by  the  money  which  was 
supplied  by  Caesar  enabled  him  to  make  Antony,  first, 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  then,  augur.  And  Antony’s 
accession  to  office  was  at  once  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  Caesar.  In  the  first  place,  he  resisted  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  putting  under  Pompey’s  orders  the  troops 
who  were  already  collected,  and  was  giving  him  power  to 
raise  new  levies  ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  making  an  order 
that  they  should  be  sent  into  Syria  to  reinforce  Bibulus, 
who  was  making  war  with  the  Parthians,  and  that  no  one 
should  give  in  his  name  to  serve  under  Pompey.  Next, 
when  the  senators  would  not  suffer  Caesar’s  letters  to  be 
received  or  read  in  the  senate,  by  virtue  of  his  office  he 
read  them  publicly,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  many 
were  brought  to  change  their  mind ;  Caesar’s  demands,  as 
they  appeared  in  what  he  wrote,  being  but  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  At  length,  two  questions  being  put  in  the  sen¬ 
ate,  the  one,  whether  Pompey  should  dismiss  his  army, 
the  other,  if  Caesar  his,  some  were  for  the  former,  for 
the  latter  all,  except  some  few,  when  Antony  stood  up 
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and  put  the  question,  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  them 
that  both  Pompey  and  Csesar  should  dismiss  their  armies. 
This  proposal  met  with  the  greatest  approval,  they  gave 
him  loud  acclamations,  and  called  for  it  to  be  put  to  the 
vote.  But  when  the  consuls  would  not  have  it  so,  Caesar’s 
friends  again  made  some  new  offers,  very  fair  and  equi¬ 
table,  but  were  strongly  opposed  by  Cato,  and  Antony 
himself  was  commanded  to  leave  the  seriate  by  the  consul 
Lentulus.  So,  leaving  them  with  execrations,  and  dis¬ 
guising  himself  in  a  servant’s  dress,  hiring  a  carriage  with 
Quintus  Cassius,  he  went  straight  away  to  Caesar,  declar¬ 
ing  at  once,  when  they  reached  the  camp,  that  affairs  at 
Borne  were  conducted  without  any  order  or  justice,  that 
the  privilege  of  speaking  in  the  senate  was  denied  the 
tribunes,  and  that  he  who  spoke  for  common  fair  dealing 
was  driven  out  and  in  danger  of  his  life. 

Upon  this,  Caesar  set  his  army  in  motion,  and  marched 
into  Italy ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  Cicero  writes  in 
his  Philippics,  that  Antony  was  as  much  the  cause  of  the 
civil  war,  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan.  But  this  is  but  a 
calumny.  For  Caesar  was  not  of  so  slight  or  weak  a  tem¬ 
per  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away,  by  the  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  moment,  into  a  civil  war  with  his  country, 
upon  the  sight  of  Antony  and  Cassius  seeking  refuge  in 
his  camp,  meanly  dressed  and  in  a  hired  carriage,  with¬ 
out  ever  having  thought  of  it  or  taken  any  such  reso¬ 
lution  long  before.  This  was  to  him,  who  wanted  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  declaring  war,  a  fair  and  plausible  occasion ;  but 
the  true  motive  that  led  him  was  the  same  that  formerly 
led  Alexander  and  Cyrus  against  all  mankind,  the  un¬ 
quenchable  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  distracted  ambition 
of  being  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  which  was  im¬ 
practicable  for  him,  unless  Pompey  were  put  down.  So 
soon,  then,  as  he  had  advanced  and  occupied  Borne,  and 
driven  Pompey  out  of  Italy,  he  purposed  first  to  go 
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against  the  legions  that  Pompey  had  in  Spain,  and  then 
cross  over  and  follow  him  with  the  fleet  that  should  be 
prepared  during  his  absence,  in  the  mean  time  leaving  the 
government  of  Rome  to  Lepidus,  as  prastor,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  and  of  Italy  to  Antony,  as  tribune  of 
the  people.  Antony  was  not  long  in  getting  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers,  joining  with  them  in  their  exercises,  and 
for  the  most  part  living  amongst  them,  and  making  them 
presents  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities  ;  but  with  all  others 
he  was  unpopular  enough.  He  was  too  lazy  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  complaints  of  persons  who  were  injured ;  he 
listened  impatiently  to  petitions ;  and  he  had  an  ill  name 
forjumiliarity  with  other  people’s jvvives-  In  short,  the 
government  ofCsesar  (which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
himself,  had  the  appearance  of  any  thing  rather  than 
a  tyranny),  got  a  bad  repute  through  his  friends.  And 
of  these  friends,  Antony,  as  he  had  the  largest  trust,  and 
committed  the  greatest  errors,  was  thought  the  most 
deeply  in  fault. 

Caesar,  however,  at  his  return  from  Spain,  overlooked 
the  charges  against  him,  and  had  no  reason  ever  to  com¬ 
plain,  in  the  employments  he  gave  him  in  the  war,  of  any 
want  of  courage,  energy,  or  military  skill.  He  himself, 
going  aboard  at  Brundusium,  sailed  over  the  Ionian  Sea 
with  a  few  troops,  and  sent  back  the  vessels  with  orders 
to  Antony  and  Gabinius  to  embark  the  army,  and  come 
over  with  all  speed  into  Macedonia.  Gabinius,  having  no* 
mind  to  put  to  sea  in  the  rough,  dangerous  weather  of 
the  winter  season,  was  for  marching  the  army  round  by 
the  long  land  route  ;  but  Antony,  being  more  afraid  lest 
Caesar  might  suffer  from  the  number  of  his  enemies,  who 
pressed  him  hard,  beat  back  Libo,  who  was  watching 
with  a  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Brundusium, 
by  attacking  his  galleys  with  a  number  of  small  boats, 
and,  gaining  thus  an  opportunity,  put  on  board  twenty 
vol.  v.  11 
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thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  and  so  set  out  to 
sea.  And,  being  espied  by  the  enemy  and  pursued,  from 
this  danger  he  was  rescued  by  a  strong  south  wind,  which 
sprang  up  and  raised  so  high  a  sea,  that  the  enemy’s  gal¬ 
leys  could  make  little  way.  But  his  own  ships  were 
driving  before  it  upon  a  lee  shore  of  cliffs  and  rocks  run¬ 
ning  sheer  to  the  water,  where  thera  was  no  hope  of 
escape,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  wind  turned  about  to 
south-west,  and  blew  from  land  to  the  main  sea,  where 
Antony,  now  sailing  in  security,  saw  the  coast  all  covered 
with  the  wreck  of  the  enemy’s' fleet.  For  hither  the  gal¬ 
leys  in  pursuit  had  been  carried  by  the  gale,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  dashed  to  pieces.  Many  men  and  much 
property  fell  into  Antony’s  hands ;  he  took  also  the  town 
of  Lissus,  and,  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  so  large  a  re¬ 
inforcement,  gave  Caesar  great  encouragement. 

There  was  not  one  of  the  many  engagements  that  now 
took  place  one  after  another  in  which  he  did  not  sig¬ 
nalize  himself;  twice  he  stopped  the  army  in  its  full 
flight,  led  them  back  to  a  charge,  and  gained  the  victory. 
So  that  not  without  reason  his  reputation,  next  to  Caesar’s, 
was  greatest  in  the  army.  And  what  opinion  Caesar  him¬ 
self  had  of  him  well  appeared  when  for  the  final  battle 
in  Pharsalia,  which  was  to  determine  every  thing,  he  him¬ 
self  chose  to  lead  the  right  wing,  committing  the  charge 
of  the  left  to  Antony,  as  to  the  best  officer  of  all  that 
Berved  under  him.  After  the  battle,  Caesar,  being  created 
dictator,  went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  sent  Antony  to 
Rome,  with  the  character  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  is 
in  office  and  power  next  to  the  dictator,  when  present, 
and  in  his  absence  is  the  first,  and  pretty  nearly  indeed 
the  sole  magistrate.  For  on  the  appointment  of  a  dicta¬ 
tor,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  tribunes,  all  other 
magistrates  cease  to  exercise  any  authority  in  Rome. 

Dolabella,  however,  who  was  tribune,  being  a  young 
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man  eager  for  change,  was  now  for  bringing  in  a 
general  measure  for  cancelling  debts,  and  wanted  Antony, 
who  was  his  friend,  and  forward  enough  to  promote  any 
popular  project,  to  take  part  with  him  in  this  step. 
Asinius  and  Trebellius  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
it  so  happened,  at  the  same  time,  Antony  was  crossed  by 
a  terrible  suspicion  that  Dolabella  was  too  familiar  with 
his  wife  ;  and  in  great  trouble  at  this,  he  parted  with  her 
(she  being  his  cousin,  and  daughter  to  Caius  Antonius, 
the  colleague  of  Cicero),  and,  taking  part  with  Asinius, 
came  to  open  hostilities  with  Dolabella,  who  had  seized 
on  the  forum,  intending  to  pass  his  law  by  force. 
Antony,  backed  by  a  vote  of  the  senate  that  Dolabella 
should  be  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  went  down  and 
attacked  him,  killing  some  of  his,  and  losing  some  of  his 
own  men ;  and  by  this  action  lost  his  favor  with  the  com¬ 
monalty,  while  with  the  better  class  and  with  all  well 
conducted  people  his  general  course  of  life  made  him,  as 
Cicero  says,  absolutely  odious,  utter  disgust  being  ex¬ 
cited  by  his  drinking  bouts  at  all  hours,  his  wild  expenses, 
his  gross  amours,  the  day  spent  in  sleeping  or  walking 
off  his  debauches,  and  the  night  in  banquets  and  at 
theatres,  and  in  celebrating  the  nuptials  of  some  come-' 
dian  or  buffoon.  It  is  related  that,  drinking  all  night  at 
the  wedding  of  Hippias,  the  comedian,  on  the  morning, 
having  to  harangue  the  people,  he  came  forward,  over¬ 
charged  as  he  was,  and  vomited  before  them  all,  one 
of  his  friends  holding  his  gown  for  him.  Sergius,  the 
player,  was  one  of  the  friends  who  could  do  most  with 
him ;  also  Cytheris,  a  woman  of  the  same  trade,  whom 
he  made  much  of,  and  who,  when  he  went  his  progress, 
accompanied  him  in  a  litter,  and  had  her  equipage,  not 
in  any  thing  inferior  to  his  mother’s ;  while  every  one, 
moreover,  was  scandalized  at  the  sight  of  the  golden 
cups  that  he  took  with  him,  fitter  for  the  ornaments  of 
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a  procession  than  the  uses  of  a  journey,  at  his  having 
pavilions  set  up,  and  sumptuous  morning  repasts  laid  out 
by  river  sides  and  in  groves,  at  his  having  chariots  drawn 
by  lions,  and  common  women  and  singing  girls  quartered 
upon  the  houses  of  serious  fathers  and  mothers  of  fami¬ 
lies.  And  it  seemed  very  unreasonable  that  Csesar,  out 
of  Italy,  should  lodge  in  the  open  field,  and,  with  great 
fatigue  and  danger,  pursue  the  remainder  of  a  hazardous 
war,  whilst  others,  by  favor  of  his  authority,  should 
insult  the  citizens  with  their  impudent  luxury. 

All  this  appears  to  have  aggravated  party  quarrels  in 
Rome,  and  to  have  encouraged  the  soldiers  in  acts 
of  license  and  rapacity.  And,  accordingly,  when  Csesar 
came  home,  he  acquitted  Dolabella,  and,  being  created  the 
third  time  consul,  took,  not  Antony,  but  Lepidus,  for  his 
colleague.  Pompey’s  house  being  offered  for  sale, 
Antony  bought  it,  and,  when  the  price  was  demanded  of 
him,  loudly  complained.  This,  he  tells  us  himself,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  his  former  services  had  not  been  recom¬ 
pensed  as  they  deserved,  made  him  not  follow  Caesar 
with  the  army  into  Libya.  However,  Csesar,  by  dealing 
gently  with  his  errors,  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  curing 
him  of  a  good  deal  of  his  folly  and  extravagance.  He 
gave  up  his  former  courses,  and  took  a  wife,  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodius  the  demagogue,  a  woman  not  born  for 
spinning  or  housewifery,  nor  one  that  could  be  content 
with  ruling  a  private  husband,  but  prepared  to  govern  a 
first  magistrate,  or  give  orders  to  a  commander-in-chief. 
So  that  Cleopatra  had  great  obligations  to  her  for  having 
taught  Antony  to  be  so  good  a  servant,  he  coming  to  her 
hands  tame  and  broken  into  entire  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  a  mistress.  He  used  to  play  all  sorts 
of  sportive,  boyish  tricks,  to  keep  Fulvia  in  good-humor 
As,  for  example,  when  Csesar,  after  his  •  victory  in  Spain, 
was  on  his  return,  Antony,  among  the  rest,  went  out  to 
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meet  him ;  and,  a  rumor  being  spread  that  Csesar  was 
killed  and  the  enemy  marching  into  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and,  disguising  himself,  came  to  her  by  night  muf¬ 
fled  up  as  a  servant  that  brought  letters  from  Antony. 
She,  with  great  impatience,  before  she  received  the  letter, 
asks  if  Antony  were  well,  and  instead  of  an  answer  he 
gives  her  the  letter ;  and,  as  she  was  opening  it,  took  her 
about  the  neck  and  kissed  her.  This  little  story  of  many 
of  the  same  nature,  I  give  as  a  specimen. 

There  was  nobody  of  any  rank  in  Rome  that  did  not 
go  some  days’  journey  to  meet  Csesar  on  his  return  from 
Spain ;  but  Antony  was  the  best  received  of  any,  admit¬ 
ted  to  ride  the  whole  journey  with  him  in  his  carriage,' 
while  behind  came  Brutus  Albinus,  and  Octavian,  his 
niece’s  son,  who  afterwards  bore  his  name  and  reigned  so 
long  over  the  Romans.  Csesar  being  created,  the  fifth 
time,  consul,  without  delay  chose  Antony  for  his  col¬ 
league,  but,  designing  himself  to  give  up  his  own  consu¬ 
late  to  Dolabella,  he  acquainted  the  senate  with  his  reso¬ 
lution.  But  Antony  opposed  it  with  all  his  might,  say¬ 
ing  much  that  was  bad  against  Dolabella,  and  receiving 
the  like  language  in  return,  till  Csesar  could  bear  with 
the  indecency  no  longer,  and  deferred  the  matter  to 
another  time.  Afterwards,  when  he  came  before  the 
people  to  proclaim  Dolabella,  Antony  cried  out  that  the 
auspices  were  unfavorable,  so  that  at  last  Caesar,  much  to 
Dolabella’s  vexation,  yielded  and  gave  it  up.  And  it  is 
credible  that  Csesar  was  about  as  much  disgusted  with 
the  one  as  the  other.  When  some  one  was  accusing 
them  both  to  him,  “  It  is  not,”  said  he,  “  these  well  fed, 
long  haired  men  that  I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  hungry 
looking;”  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by  whose  con¬ 
spiracy  he  afterwards  fell. 

And  the  fairest  pretext  for  that  conspiracy  was  fur¬ 
nished,  without  his  meaning  it,  by  Antony  himself.  The 
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Romans  were  celebrating  their  festival,  called  the  Luper- 
calia,  when  Caesar,  in  his  triumphal  habit,  and  seated 
above  the  Rostra  in  the  market-place,  was  a  spectator  of 
the  sports.  The  custom  is,  that  many  young  noblemen 
and  of  the  magistracy,  anointed  with  oil  and  having 
straps  of  hide  in  their  hands,  run  about  and  strike,  in 
sport,  at  every  one  they  meet.  Antony  was  running 
with  the  rest;  but,  omitting  the  old  ceremony,  twining  a 
garland  of  bay  round  a  diadem,  he  ran  up  to  the  Rostra, 
and,  being  lifted  up  by  his  companions,  would  have  put  it 
upon  the  head  of  Caesar,  as  if  by  that  ceremony  he  were 
declared  king.  Caesar  seemingly  refused,  and  drew  aside 
to  avoid  it,  and  was  applauded  by  the  people  with  great 
shouts.  Again  Antony  pressed  it,  and  again  he  declined 
its  acceptance.  And  so  the  dispute  between  them  went 
on  for  some  time,  Antony’s  solicitations  receiving  but 
little  encouragement  from  the  shouts  of  a  few  friends, 
and  Caesar’s  refusal  being  accompanied  with  the  general 
applause  of  the  people;  a  curious  thing  enough,  that 
they  should  submit  with  patience  to  the  fact,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  dread  the  name  as  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty.  Caesar,  very  much  discomposed  at  what  had 
past,  got  up  from  his  seat,  and,  laying  bare  his  neck,  said, 
he  was  ready  to  receive  the  stroke,  if  any  one  of  them  de¬ 
sired  to  give  it.  The  crown  was  at  last  put  on  one  of  his 
statues,  but  was  taken  down  by  some  of  the  tribunes, 
who  were  followed  home  by  the  people  with  shouts  of 
applause.  Caesar,  however,  resented  it,  and  deposed 
them. 

These  passages  gave  great  encouragement  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  who,  in  making  choice  of  trusty  friends  for 
such  an  enterprise,  were  thinking  to  engage  Antony. 
The  rest  approved,  except  Trebonius,  who  told  them  that 
Antony  and  he  had  lodged  and  travelled  together  in  the 
last  journey  they  took  to  meet  Caesar,  and  that  he  had 
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l©t  fall  several  words,  in  a  cautious  way,  on  purpose  to 
sound  him ;  that  Antony  very  well  understood  him,  but 
did  not  encourage  it ;  however,  he  had  said  nothing  of  it 
to  Caesar,  but  had  kept  the  secret  faithfully.  The  con¬ 
spirators  then  proposed  that  Antony  should  die  with  him, 
which  Brutus  would  not  consent  to,  insisting  that  an 
action  undertaken  in  defence  of  right  and  the  laws  must 
be  maintained  unsullied,  and  pure  of  injustice.  It  was 
settled  that  Antony,  whose  bodily  strength  and  high 
office  made  him  formidable,  should,  at  Caesar’s  entrance 
into  the  senate,  when  the  deed  was  to  be  done,  be 
amused  outside  by  some  of  the  party  in  a  conversation 
about  some  pretended  business. 

So  when  all  was  proceeded  with,  according  to  their 
plan,  and  Caesar  had  fallen  in  the  senate-house,  Antony, 
at  the  first  moment,  took  a  servant’s  dress,  and  hid  him¬ 
self.  But,  understanding  that  the  conspirators  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Capitol,  and  had  no  further  design  upon  any 
one,  he  persuaded  them  to  come  down,  giving  them  his 
son  as  a  hostage.  That  night  Cassius  supped  at  Antony’s 
house,  and  Brutus  with  Lepidus.  Antony  then  convened 
the  senate,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  an  act  of  oblivion,  and 
the  appointment  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  provinces. 
These  measures  the  senate  passed ;  and  resolved  that  all 
Caesar’s  acts  should  remain  in  force.  Thus  Antony  went 
out  of  the  senate  with  the  highest  possible  reputation 
and  esteem ;  for  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  prevented  a 
civil  war,  and  had  composed,  in  the  wisest  and  most  states¬ 
manlike  way,  questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  em¬ 
barrassment.  But  these  temperate  counsels  were  soon 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  popular  applause,  and  the 
prospects,  if  Brutus  were  overthrown,  of  being  without 
doubt  the  ruler-in-chief.  As  Caesar’s  body  was  conveying 
to  the  tomb,  Antony,  according  to  the  custom,  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  funeral  oration  in  the  market-place,  and,  perceiv- 
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mg  the  people  to  be  infinitely  affected  with  what  he  had 
said,  he  began  to  mingle  with  his  praises  language  of  com¬ 
miseration,  and  horror  at  what  had  happened,  and,  as  he 
was  ending  his  speech,  he  took  the  under-clothes  of  the 
dead,  and  held  them  up,  shewing  them  stains  of  blood 
and  the  holes  of  the  many  stabs,  calling  those  that  had 
done  this  act  villains  and  bloody  murderers.  All  which 
excited  the  people  to  such  indignation,- that  they  would 
not  defer  the  funeral,  but,  making  a  pile  of  tables  and 
forms  in  the  very  market-place,  set  fire  to  it ;  and  every 
one,  taking  a  brand,  ran  to  the  conspirators’  houses,  to 
attack  them. 

Upon  this,  Brutus  and  his  whole  party  left  the  city,  and 
Caesar’s  friends  joined  themselves  to  Antony.  Calpurnia, 
Caesar’s  wife,  lodged  with  him  the  best  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  talents  •  he  got  also 
into  his  hands  all  Caesar’s  papers,  wherein  were  contained 
journals  of  all  he  had  done,  and  draughts  of  what  he 
designed  to  do,  which  Antony  made  good  use  of ;  for  by 
this  means  he  appointed  what  magistrates  he  pleased, 
brought  whom  he  would  into  the  senate,  recalled  some 
from  exile,  freed  others  out  of  prison,  and  all  this  as 
ordered  so  by  Caesar.  The  Romans,  in  mockery,  gave 
those  who  were  thus  benefited  the  name  of  Charonites,* 
since,  if  put  to  prove  their  patents,  they  must  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  papers  of  the  dead.  In  short,  Antony’s  be¬ 
havior  in  Rome  was  very  absolute,  he  himself  being 
consul,  and  his  two  brothers  in  great  place ;  Caius,  the 
one,  being  praetor,  and  Lucius,  the  other,  tribune  of  the 
people. 

*  Suetonius  says  Orcini  ;  which  Greek  translation  of  the.  Latin 
was  the  common  name  given,  even  Orcini ,  freedmen  of  Orcus,  or  the 
in  the  law-books,  to  slaves  manu-  world  below ;  or  it  was  perhaps  a 
mitted  by  their  owner,  after  his  more  familiar  word  for  the  same 
death,  by  his  will.  CharonitcB,  freed-  thing, 
men  of  Charon,  may  have  been  a 
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While  matters  went  thus  in  Rome,  the  young  Cjesar, 
Caesar’s  niece’s  son,  and  by  testament  left  his  heir,  arrived 
at  Rome  from  Apollonia,  where  he  was  when  his  uncle 
was  killed.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  visit  Antony, 
as  his  father’s  friend.  He  spoke  to  him  concerning  the 
money  that  was  in  his  hands,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
legacy  Caesar  had  made  of  seventy-five  drachmas  to 
every  Roman  citizen.  Antony,  at  first,  laughing  at  such 
discourse  from  so  young  a  man,  told  him  he  wished  he 
were  in  his  health,  and  that  he  wanted  good  counsel  and 
good  friends,  to  tell  him  the  burden  of  being  executor  to 
Caesar  would  sit  very  uneasily  upon  his  young  shoulders. 
This  was  no  answer  to  him ;  and,  when  he  persisted  in 
demanding  the  property,  Antony  went  on  treating  him 
injuriously  both  in  word  and  deed,  opposed  him  when  he 
stood  for  the  tribune’s  office,  and,  when  he  was  taking 
steps  for  the  dedication  of  his  father’s  golden  chair,  as 
had  been  enacted,  he  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison 
if  he  did  not  give  over  soliciting  the  people.  This  made 
the  young  Caesar  apply  himself  to  Cicero,  and  all  those 
that  hated  Antony ;  by  them  he  was  recommended  to 
the  senate,  while  he  himself  courted  the  people,  and 
drew  together  the  soldiers  from  their  settlements,  till 
Antony  got  alarmed,  and  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the 
Capitol,  where,  after  some  words,  they  came  to  an  accom¬ 
modation. 

That  night  Antony  had  a  very  unlucky  dream,  fancy¬ 
ing  that  his  right  hand  was  thunderstruck.  And,  some 
few  days  after,  he  was  informed  that  Caesar  was  plotting 
to  take  his  life.  Caesar  explained,  but  was  not  believed, 
so  that  the  breach  was  now  made  as  wide  as  ever ;  each 
of  them  hurried  about  all  through  Italy  to  engage,  by 
great  offers,  the  old  soldiers  that  lay  scattered  in  theii 
settlements,  and  to  be  the  first  to  secure  the  troops  that 
still  remained  undischarged. 
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Cicero  was  at  this  time  the  man  of  greatest  influence  in 
Rome.  He  made  use  of  all  his  art  to  exasperate  people 
against  Antony,  and  at  length  persuaded  the  senate  to  de¬ 
clare  him  a  public  enemy,  to  send  Caesar  the  rods  and  axes 
and  other  marks  of  honor  usually  given  to  praetors,  and 
to  issue  orders  to  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  the  con¬ 
suls,  to  drive  Antony  out  of  Italy.  The  armies  engaged 
near  Modena,  and  Caesar  himself  was  present  and  took 
part  in  the  battle.  Antony  was  defeated,  but  both  the 
consuls  were  slain.  Antony,  in  his  flight,  was  overtaken 
by  distresses  of  every  kind,  and  the  worst  of  all  of  them 
was  famine.  But  it  was  his  character  in  calamities  to  be 
better  than  at  any  other  time.  Antony,  in  misfortune, 
was  most  nearly  a  virtuous  man.  It  is  common  enough 
for  people,  when  they  fall  into  great  disasters,  to  discern 
what  is  right,  and  what  they  ought  to  do ;  but  there  are 
but  few  who  in  such  extremities  have  the  strength  to 
obey  their  judgment,  either  in  doing  what  it  approves  or 
avoiding  what  it  condemns;  and  a  good  many  are  so 
weak  as  to  give  way  to  their  habits  all  the  more,  and  are 
incapable  of  using  their  minds.  Antony,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  was  a-  most  wonderful  example  to  his  soldiers.  He, 
who  had  just  quitted  so  much  luxury  and  sumptuous 
living,  made  no  difficulty  now  of  drinking  foul  water  and 
feeding  on  wild  fruits  and  roots.  Nay,  it  is  related  they 
ate  the  very  bark  of  trees,  and,  in  passing  over  the  Alps, 
lived  upon  creatures  that  no  one  before  had  ever  been 
willing  to  touch. 

The  design  was  to  join  the  army  on  the  other  side  the 
Alps,  commanded  by  Lepidus,  who  he  imagined  would 
stand  his  friend,  he  having  done  him  many  good  offices 
with  Caesar.  On  coming  up  and  encamping  near  at 
hand,  finding  he  had  no  sort  of  encouragement  offered 
him,  he  resolved  to  push  his  fortune  and  venture  all.  His 
hair  was  long  and  disordered,  nor  had  he  shaved  his  beard 
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since  his  defeat ;  in  this  guise,  and  with  a  dark  colored 
cloak  flung  over  him,  he  came  into  the  trenches  of  Lepi- 
dus,  and  began  to  address  the  army.  Some  were  moved 
at  his  habit,  others  at  his  words,  so  that  Lepidus,  not  lik¬ 
ing  it,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  that  he  might  be 
heard  no  longer.  This  raised  in  the  soldiers  yet  a  greater 
pity,  so  that  they  resolved  to  confer  secretly  with  him, 
and  dressed  Lselius  and  Clodius  in  women’s  clothes,  and 
sent  them  to  see  him.  They  advised  him  without  delay 
to  attack  Lepidus’s  trenches,  assuring  him  that  a  strong 
party  would  receive  him,  and,  if  he  wished  it,  would  kill 
Lepidus.  Antony,  however,  had  no  wish  for  this,  but 
next  morning  marched  his  army  to  pass  over  the  river 
that  parted  the  two  camps.  He  was  himself  the  first 
man  that  stepped  in,  and,  as  he  went  through  towards  the 
other  bank,  he  saw  Lepidus’s  soldiers  in  great  numbers 
reaching  out  their  hands  to  help  him,  and  beating  down 
the  works  to  make  him  way.  Being  entered  into  the 
camp,  and  finding  himself  absolute  master,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  treated  Lepidus  with  the  greatest  civility,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Father,  when  he  spoke  to  him,  and, 
though  he  had  every  thing  at  his  own  command,  he  left 
him  the  honor  of  being  called  the  general.  This  fair 
usage  brought  over  to  him  Munatius  Plancus,  who  was 
not  far  off  with  a  considerable  force.  Thus  in  great 
strength  he  repassed  the  Alps,  leading  with  him  into 
Italy  seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand  horse,  besides 
six  legions  which  he  left  in  garrison  under  the  command 
of  Varius,  one  of  his  familiar  friends  and  boon  com¬ 
panions,  whom  they  used  to  call  by  the  nickname  of  Coty- 
lon* 

Csesar,  perceiving  that  Cicero’s  wishes  were  for  liberty, 
had  ceased  to  pay  any  further  regard  to  him,  and  was 


*  From  Gotyle,  a  cup. 
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now  employing  the  mediation  of  his  friends  to  come  to  a 
good  understanding  with  Antony.  They  both  met 
together  with  Lepidus  in  a  small  island,  where  the  con¬ 
ference  lasted  three  days.  The  empire  was  soon  deter¬ 
mined  of,  it  being  divided  amongst  them  as  if  it  had 
been  their  paternal  inheritance.  That  which  gave  them 
all  the  trouble  was  to  agree  who  should  be  put  to  death, 
each  of  them  desiring  to  destroy  his  enemies  and  to  save 
his  friends.  But,  in  the  end,  animosity  to  those  they 
hated  carried  the  day  against  respect  for  relations  and 
affection  for  friends  ;  and  Csesar  sacrificed  Cicero  to 
Antony,  Antony  gave  up  his  uncle  Lucius  Csesar,  and 
Lepidus  received  permission  to  murder  his  brother  Paulus, 
or,  as  others  say,  yielded  his  brother  to  them.  I  do  not 
believe  any  thing  ever  took  place  more  truly  savage  or 
barbarous  than  this  composition,  for,  in  this  exchange  of 
blood  for  blood,  they  were  equally  guilty  of  the  lives 
they  surrendered  and  of  those  they  took;  or,  indeed, 
more  guilty  in  the  case  of  their  friends,  for  whose  deaths 
they  had  not  even  the  justification  of  hatred.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  reconciliation,  the  soldiery,  coming  about  them, 
demanded  that  confirmation  should  be  given  to  it  by 
some  alliance  of  marriage;  Caesar  should  marry  Clodia, 
the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  wife  to  Antony.  This  also  being 
agreed  to,  three  hundred  persons  were  put  to  death  by 
proscription.  Antony  gave  orders  to  those  that  were  to 
kill  Cicero,  to  cut  off  his  head  and  right  hand,  with  which 
he  had  written  his  invectives  against  him ;  and,  when  they 
were  brought  before  him,  he  regarded  them  joyfully, 
actually  bursting  out  more  than  once  into  laughter,  and, 
when  he  had  satiated  himself  with  the  sight  of  them, 
ordered  them  to  be  hung  up  above  the  speaker’s  place  in 
the  forum,  thinking  thus  to  insult  the  dead,  while  in  fact 
he  only  exposed  his  own  wanton  arrogance,  and  his  un¬ 
worthiness  to  hold  the  power  that  fortune  had  given  him. 
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His  uncle  Lucius  Caesar,  being  closely  pursued,  took 
refuge  with  his  sister,  who,  when  the  murderers  had  broken 
into  her  house  and  were  pressing  into  her  chamber,  met 
them  at  the  door,  and,  spreading  out  her  hands,  cried  out 
several  times,  “  You  shall  not  kill  Lucius  Caesar  till  you 
first  despatch  me,  who  gave  your  general  his  birth ;  ”  and 
in  this  manner  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  brother  out 
of  the  way,  and  saving  his  life. 

This  triumvirate  was  very  hateful  to  the  Romans,  and 
Antony  most  of  all  bore  the  blame,  because  he  was  older 
than  Caesar,  and  had  greater  authority  than  Lepidus,  and 
withal  he  was  no  sooner  settled  in  his  affairs,  but  he 
returned  to  his  luxurious  and  dissolute  way  of  living.  Be¬ 
sides  the  ill  reputation  he  gained  by  his  general  behavior,  it 
was  some  considerable  disadvantage  to  him  his  living  in  the 
house  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  been  as  much  admired 
for  his  temperance  and  his  sober,  citizen-like  habits  of  life,  as 
ever  he  was  for  having  triumphed  three  times.  They  could 
not  without  anger  see  the  doors  of  that  house  shut  against 
magistrates,  officers,  and  envoys,  who  were  shamefully 
refused  admittance,  while  it  was  filled  inside  with  players, 
jugglers,  and  drunken  flatterers,  upon  whom  were  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  which  violence  and  cruelty 
procured.  For  they  did  not  limit  themselves  to  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  estates  of  such  as  were  proscribed,  defraud¬ 
ing  the  widows  and  families,  nor  were  they  contented  with 
laying  on  every  possible  kind  of  tax  and  imposition  ;  but, 
hearing  that  several  sums  of  money  were,  as  well  by 
strangers  as  citizens  of  Rome,  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
the  vestal  virgins,  they  went  and  took  the  money  away 
by  force.  When  it  was  manifest  that  nothing  would  ever 
be  enough  for  Antony,  Caesar  at  last  called  for  a  division 
of  property.  The  army  was  also  divided  between  them, 
upon  their  march  into  Macedonia  to  make  war  with 
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Brutus  and  Cassius,  Lepidus  being  left  with  the  command 
of  the  city. 

However,  after  they  had  crossed  the  sea  and  engaged 
in  operations  of  war,  encamping  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
Antony  opposite  Cassius,  and  Caesar  opposite  Brutus, 
Caesar  did  nothing  worth  relating,  and  all  the  success  and 
victory  were  Antony’s.  In  the  first  battle,  Caesar  was  com¬ 
pletely  routed  by  Brutus,  his  camp  taken,  he  himself  very 
narrowly  escaping  by  flight.  As  he  himself  writes  in  his 
Memoirs,  he  retired  before  the  battle,  on  account  of  a 
dream  which  one  of  his  friends  had.  But  Antony,  on  the 
other  hand,  defeated  Cassius ;  though  some  have  written 
that  he  was  not  actually  present  in  the  engagement,  and 
only  joined  afterwards  in  the  pursuit.  Cassius  was  killed, 
at  his  own  entreaty  and  order,  by  one  of  his  most  trusted 
freedmen,  Pindarus,  not  being  aware  of  Brutus’s  victory. 
After  a  few  days’  interval,  they  fought  another  battle,  in 
which  Brutus  lost  the  day,  and  slew  himself ;  and  Caesar 
being  sick,  Antony  had  almost  all  the  honor  of  the  victory. 
Standing  over  Brutus’s  dead  body,  he  uttered  a  few 
words  of  reproach  upon  him  for  the  death  of  his  brother 
Caius,  who  had  been  executed  by  Brutus’s  order  in  Mace¬ 
donia  in  revenge  of  Cicero ;  but,  saying  presently  that 
Hortensius  was  most  to  blame  for  it,  he  gave  order  for 
his  being  slain  upon  his  brother’s  tomb,  and,  throwing  his 
own  scarlet  mantle,  which  was  of  great  value,  upon  the 
body  of  Brutus,  he  gave  charge  to  one  of  his  own  freed¬ 
men  to  take  care  of  his  funeral.  This  man,  as  Antony 
came  to  understand,  did  not  leave  the  mantle  with  the 
corpse,  but  kept  both  it  and  a  good  part  of  the  money 
that  should  have  been  spent  in  the  funeral  for  himself ;  for 
which  he  had  him  put  to  death. 

But  Caesar  was  conveyed  to  Rome,  no  one  expecting 
that  he  would  long  survive.  Antony,  proposing  to  go  to 
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the  eastern  provinces  to  lay  them  under  contribution, 
entered  Greece  with  a  large  force.  The  promise  had 
been  made  that  every  common  soldier  should  receive  for 
his  pay  five  thousand  drachmas ;  so  it  was  likely  there 
would  be  need  of  pretty  severe  taxing  and  levying  to 
raise  money.  However,  to  the  Greeks  he  showed  at  first 
reason  and  moderation  enough ;  he  gratified  his  love  of 
amusement  by  hearing  the  learned  men  dispute,  by  seeing 
the  games,  and  undergoing  initiation ;  and  in  judicial  mat¬ 
ters  he  was  equitable,  taking  pleasure  in  being  styled  a 
lover  of  Greece,  but,  above  all,  in  being  called  a  lover  of 
Athens,  to  which  city  he  made  very  considerable  presents. 
The  people  of  Megara  wished  to  let  him  know  that  they 
also  had  something  to  show  him,  and  invited  him  to  come 
and  see  their  senate-house.  So  he  went  and  examined  it, 
and  on  their  asking  him  how  he  liked  it,  told  them  it  was 
“  not  very  large,  but  extremely  ruinous .”  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  survey  made  of  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  as  if  he  had  designed  to  repair  it,  and  indeed  he 
had  declared  to  the  senate  his  intention  so  to  do. 

However,  leaving  Lucius  Censorinus  in  Greece,  he 
crossed  over  into  Asia,  and  there  laid  his  hands  on  the 
stores  of  accumulated  wealth,  while  kings  waited  at  his 
door,  and  queens  were  rivalling  one  another,  who  should 
make  him  the  greatest  presents  or  appear  most  charming 
in  his  eyes.  Thus,  whilst  Csesar  in  Rome  was  wearing  out 
his  strength  amidst  seditions  and  wars,  Antony,  with 
nothing  to  do  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  peace,  let  his 
passions  carry  him  easily  back  to  the  old  course  of  life 
that  was  familiar  to  him.  A  set  of  harpers  and  pipers, 
Anaxenor  and  Xuthus,  the  dancing-man  Metrodorus,  and 
a  whole  Bacchic  rout  of  the  like  Asiatic  exhibitors,  far 
outdoing  in  license  and  buffoonery  the  pests  that  had 
followed  out  of  Italy,  came  in  and  possessed  the  court ; 
the  thing  was  past  patience,  wealth  of  all  kinds  being 
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wasted  on  objects  like  these.  The  whole  of  Asia  was  like 
the  city  in  Sophocles,  loaded,  at  one  time, 


- with  incense  in  the  air, 

Jubilant  songs,  and  outcries  of  despair. 


When  he  made  his  entry  into  Ephesus,  the  women  met 
him  dressed  up  like  Bacchantes,  and  the'men  and  boys  like 
Satyrs  and  Fauns,  and  throughout  the  town  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  spears  wreathed  about  with  ivy,  harps, 
flutes,  and  psaltries,  while  Antony  in  their  songs  was 
Bacchus  the  Giver  of  Joy  and  the  Gentle.  And  so 
indeed  he  was  to  some,  but  to  far  more  the  Devourer 
and  the  Savage ;  *  for  he  would  deprive  persons  of 
worth  and  quality  of  their  fortunes  to  gratify  villains  and 
flatterers,  who  would  sometimes  beg  the  estates  of  men 
yet  living,  pretending  they  were  dead,  and,  obtaining  a 
grant,  take  possession.  He  gave  his  cook  the  house  of  a 
Magnesian  citizen,  as  a  reward  for  a  single  highly  success¬ 
ful  supper,  and,  at  last,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  lay  a 
second  whole  tribute  on  Asia,  Hybreas,  speaking  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  cities,  took  courage,  and  told  him  broadly,  but 
aptly  enough  for  Antony’s  taste,  “  If  you  can  take  two 
yearly  tributes,  you  can  doubtless  give  us  a  couple  of 
summers,  and  a  double  harvest  time  ;  ”  and  put  it  to  him 
in  the  plainest  and  boldest  way,  that  Asia  had  raised  two 
hundred  thousand  talents  for  his  service  :  “  If  this  has  not 
been  paid  to  you,  ask  your  collectors  for  it ;  if  it  has,  and 
is  all  gone,  we  are  ruined  men.”  These  words  touched 
Antony  to  the  quick,  who  was  simply  ignorant  of  most 


*  “  Charidotes  and  Meilichius  in 
their  songs,  but  too  often,  in  reality, 
Omestes  and  Agrionius.”  These 
are  all  epithets  applied  in  various 
forms  of  worship  to  the  Greek  Dio¬ 
nysus  or  Bacchus.  It  was  to  Bac¬ 


chus  Omestes,  the  Devourer,  that 
the  Greeks,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
offered  the  Persian  princes.  See 
the  story  in  the  lives  of  Tbemistocles 
and  Aristides. 
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things  that  were  done  in  his  name  ;  not  that  he  was  so  in¬ 
dolent,  as  he  was  prone  to  trust  frankly  in  all  about  him. 
For  there  was  much  simplicity  in  his  character;  he  was 
slow  to  see  his  faults,  but,  when  he  did  see  them,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  repentant,  and  ready  to  ask  pardon  of  those  he 
had  injured  ;  prodigal  in  his  acts  of  reparation,  and  severe 
in  his  punishments,  but  his  generosity  was  much  more 
extravagant  than  his  severity ;  his  raillery  was  sharp  and 
insulting,  but  the  edge  of  it  was  taken  off  by  his  readiness 
to  submit  to  any  kind  of  repartee ;  for  he  was  as  well 
contented  to  be  rallied,  as  he  was  pleased  to  rally  others. 
And  this  freedom  of  speech  was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  many 
of  his  disasters.  He  never  imagined  that  those  who  used 
so_much  liberty  in  their  mirth  would  flatter  or  deceive 
him  in  business  of  consequence,  not  knowing  how  com- 
monTTIs  with  “parasites  to  mix  their  flattery  with  boLl-, 
ness,  as  confectioners  do  therr  sweetmeats  with  something, 
bitirio-.  to  prevent  the  sense  of  satiety.  Their  freedoms 
and  impertinences  at  table  were  designed  expressly  to 
give  to  their  obsequiousness  in  council  the  air  of  being 
not  complaisance,  but  conviction.  t  — 

Such  being  his  temper,  the  last  and  crowning  mischief  y 
that  could  befall  him  came  in  the  love  of  Cleopatra,  to 
awaken  and  kindle  to  fury  passions  that  as  yet  lay  still 
and  dormant  in  his  nature,  and  to  stifle  and  finally  corrupt 
any  elements  that  yet  made  resistance  in  him,  of  goodness 
and  a  sound  judgment.  He  fell  into  the  snare  thusT^ 
When  making  preparation  for  the  Parthian  war,  he  sent 
to  command  her  to  make  her  personal  appearance  in 
Cilicia,  to  answer  an  accusation,  that  she  had  given  great 
assistance,  in  the  late  wars,  to  Cassius.  Dellius,  who  was 
sent  on  this  message,  had  no  sooner  seen  her  face,  and 
remarked  her  adroitness  and  subtlety  in  speech,  but  he 
felt  convinced  that  Antony  would  not  so  much  as  think 
of  giving  any  molestation  to  a  woman  like  this  ;  on  the 
vol.  v.  12 
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contrary,  she  would  be  the  first  in  favor  with  him.  So 
he  set  himself  at  once  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Egyptian, 
and  gave  her  his  advice,  “  to  go,”  in  the  Homeric  style,  to 
Cilicia,  "in  her  best  attire,”  *  and  bade  her  fear  nothing  from 
Antony,  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  soldiers.  She  had 
some  faith  in  the  words  of  Dellius,  but  more  in  her  own 
attractions,  which,  having  formerly  recpmmended  her  to 
Caesar  and  the  young  Cnmus  Pompey,  she  did  not  doubt 
might  prove  yet  more  successful  with  Antony.  Their 
acquaintance  was  with  her  when  a  girl,  young,  and  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  world,  but  she  was  to  meet  Antony  in  the 
time  of  life  when  women’s  beauty  is  most  splendid,  and 
their  intellects  are  in  full  maturity.-]*  She  made  great 
preparation  for  her  journey,  of  money,  gifts,  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  value,  such  as  so  wealthy  a  kingdom  might 
afford,  but  she  brought  with  her  her  surest  hopes  in  her 
own  magic  arts  and  charms. 

She  received  several  letters,  both  from  Antony  and  from 
his  friends,  to  summon  her,  but  she  took  no  account  of 
these  orders;  and  at  last,  as  if  in  mockery  of  them,  she 
came  sailing  up  the  river  Cydnus,  in  a  barge  with  gilded 
stern  and  outspread  sails  of  purple,  while  oars  of  silver  beat 
time  to  the  music  of  flutes  and  fifes  and  harps.  She  herself 
lay  all  along,  under  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  dressed  as 
Venus  in  a  picture,  and  beautiful  young  boys,  like  painted 
Cupids,  stood  on  each  side  to  fan  her.  Her  maids  were 
dressed  like  Sea  Nymphs  and  Graces,  some  steering  at  the 
rudder,  some  working  at  the  ropes.  The  perfumes  dif¬ 
fused  themselves  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  which  was 
covered  with  multitudes,  part  following  the  galley  up 


*  “  To  go  to  Ida  in  her  best  at-  setting  forth  to  beguile  Jupiter  from 
tire  ”  is  the  verse,  in  which  Plu-  his  watch  on  Mount  Ida,  while 
tarch  merely  substitutes  Cilicia  for  Neptune  shall  check  the  Trojans. 
Ida.  See  the  Iliad,  Book  XIY.  f  She  was  now  about  twenty- 
162,  where  Juno  is  described  as  eight  years  old. 
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the  river  on  either  bank,  part  running  out  of  the  city  to 
Bee  the  sight.  The  market-place  was  quite  emptied, 
and  Antony  at  last  was  left  alone  sitting  upon  the 
tribunal ;  while  the  word  went  through  all  the  mul- 
titude|~that  Venus  was  come  to  feast  with  Bacchus /for  the 
common  good  of  Asia.  On  her  arrival,  Antony  sent  to 
invite  her  to  supper.  She  thought  it  fitter  he  should 
come  to  her ;  so,  willing  to  show  his  good-humor  and 
courtesy,  he  complied,  and  went.  He  found  the  prepara¬ 
tions  to  receive  him  magnificent  beyond  expression,  but 
nothing  so  admirable  as  the  great  number  of  lights ;  for 
on  a  sudden  there  was  let  down  altogether  so  great  a 
number  of  branches  with  lights  in  them  so  ingeniously 
disposed,  some  in  squares,  and  some  in  circles,  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  spectacle  that  has  seldom  been  equalled 
for  beauty. 

The  next  day,  Antony  invited  her  to  supper,  and  was 
very  desirous  to  outdo  her  as  well -dn  magnificence  as 
contrivance ;  but  he  found  he  was  altogether  beaten,  in 
both,  and  was  so  well  convinced  of  it,  that  he  was  himself 
the  first  to  jest  and  mock  at  his  poverty  of  wit,  and 
his  rustic  awkwardness.  SEey perceiving  that  his  raillery 
was  broad  and~gross7  and  savored  more  of  tfie  soldier  than 
the  courtier,  rejoined  in  the  same  taste,  and  fell  into  it  at 
once,  without  any  sort  of  reluctance  or  reserve.  For  her 
actual  beauty,  it  is  said,  was  not  in  itself  so  remarkable 
that  none  could  be  compared  with  her,  or  that  no  one 
could  see  her  without  being  struck  by  it,  but  the  contact 
of  her  presence,  if  you  lived  with  her,  was  irresistible  ; 
the  attraction  of  her  person,  joining  with  the  charm  of 
her  conversation,  and  the  character  that  attended  all  she 
said  or  did,  was  something  bewitching.  It  was  a  pleasure 
merely  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice,  with  which,  like 
an  instrument  of  many  strings,  she  could  pass  from  one 
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language  to  another ;  so  that  there  were  few  of  the  bar 
barian  nations  that  she  answered  by  an  interpreter ;  to 
most  of  them  she  spoke  herself,  as  to  the  ^Ethiopians,  Tro¬ 
glodytes,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  Parthians,  and 
many  others,  whose  language  she  had  learnt ;  which  was 
all  the  more  surprising,  because  most  of  the  kings  her 
predecessors  scarcely  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
acquire  the  Egyptian  tongue,  and  several  of  them  quite 
abandoned  the  Macedonian. 

Antony  was  so  captivated  by  her,  that,  while  Fulvia  his 
wife  maintained  his  quarrels  in  Rome  against  Caesar  by 
actual  force  of  arms,  and  the  Parthian  troops,  commanded 
by  Labienus  (the  king’s  generals  having  made  him 
commander-in-chief),  were  assembled  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  ready  to  enter  Syria,  he  could  yet  sutler  himself  to 
be  carried  away  by  her  to  Alexandria,  there  to  keep  holi¬ 
day,  like  a  boy,  in  play  and  diversion,  squandering  and 
fooling  away  in  enjoyments  that  most  costly,  as  Antiphon 
says,  of  all  valuables,  time.  They  had  a  sort  of  company, 
to  which  they  gave  a  particular  name,  calling  it  that  of 
the  Inimitable  Livers.  The  members  entertained  one 
another  daily  in  turn,  with  an  extravagance  of  expendi¬ 
ture  beyond  measure  or  belief.  Philotas,  a  physician  of 
Amphissa,  who  was  at  that  time  a  student  of  medicine  in 
Alexandria,  used  to  tell  my  grandfather  Lamprias,  that, 
having  some  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  royal  cooks, 
he  was  invited  by  him,  being  a  young  man,  to  come  and 
see  the  sumptuous  preparations  for  supper.  So  he  was 
taken  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  admired  the  prodigious 
variety  of  all  things ;  but  particularly,  seeing  eight  wild 
boars  roasting  whole,  says  he,  “  Surely  you  have  a  great 
number  of  guests.”  The  cook  laughed  at  his  simplicity, 
and  told  him  there  were  not  above  twelve  to  sup,  but  that 
every  dish  was  to  be  served  up  just  roasted  to  a  turn,  and 
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if  any  thing  was  but  one  minute  ill-timed,  it  was  spoiled ; 
u  And,”  said  he,  “  maybe  Antony  will  sup  just  now,  maybe 
not  this  hour,  maybe  be  will  call  for  wine,  or  begin  to 
talk,  and  will  put  it  off.  So  that,”  be  continued,  “  it  is 
not  one,  but  many  suppers  must  be  had  in  readiness,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  guess  at  bis  hour.”  This  was  Philotas’s 
story  j  who  related  besides,  that  be  afterwards  came  to 
be  one  of  the  medical  attendants  of  Antony’s  eldest  son 
by  Fulvia,  and  used  to  be  invited  pretty  often,  among 
other  companions,  to  bis  table,  when  be  was  not  supping 
with  bis  father.  One  day  another  physician  bad  talked 
loudly,  and  given  great  disturbance  to  the  company, 
whose  mouth  Philotas  stopped  with  this  sophistical  syllo¬ 
gism  :  “  In  some  states  of  fever  the  patient  should  take 
cold  water ;  every  one  who  has  a  fever  is  in  some  state 
of  fever ;  therefore  in  a  fever  cold  water  should  always 
be  taken.”  The  man  was  quite  struck  dumb,  and  An¬ 
tony’s  son,  very  much  pleased,  laughed  aloud,  and  said, 
“  Philotas,  I  make  you  a  present  of  all  you  see  there,” 
pointing  to  a  sideboard  covered  with  plate.  Philotas 
thanked  him  much,  but  was  far  enough  from  ever  imagin¬ 
ing  that  a  boy  of  his  age  could  dispose  of  things  of  that 
value.  Soon  after,  however,  the  plate  was  all  brought  to 
him,  and  he  was  desired  to  set  his  mark  upon  it ;  and 
when  he  put  it  away  from  him,  and  was  afraid  to  accept 
the  present,  “  What  ails  the  man  ?  ”  said  he  that  brought 
it ;  “  do  you  know  that  he  who  gives  you  this  is  Antony’s 
son,  who  is  free  to  give  it,  if  it  were  all  gold  ?  but  if  you 
will  be  advised  by  me,  I  would  counsel  you  to  accept  of 
the  value  in  money  from  us ;  for  there  may  he  amongst 
the  rest  some  antique  or  famous  piece  of  workmanship, 
which  Antony  would  be  sorry  to  part  with.”  These  anec¬ 
dotes  my  grandfather  told  us  Philotas  used  frequently  to 
relate. 

To  return  to  Cleopatra ;  Plato  admits  four  sorts  of  flat- 
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tery,*  but  she  had  a  thousand.  Were  Antony  serious  or 
disposed  to  mirth,  she  had  at  any  moment  some  new  de¬ 
light  or  charm  to  meet  his  wishes ;  at  every  turn  she  was 
upon  him,  and  let  him  escape  her  neither  by  day  nor  by 
night.  She  played  at  dice  with  him,  drank  with  him, 
hunted  with  him  •  and  when  he  exercised  in  arms,  she 
was  there  to  see.  At  night  she  would  go  rambling  with 
him  to  disturb  and  torment  people  at  their  doors  and 
windows,  dressed  like  a  servant-woman,  for  Antony  also 
went  in  servant’s  disguise,  and  from  these  expeditions  he 
often  came  home  very  scurvily  answered,  and  sometimes 
even  beaten  severely,  though  most  people  guessed  who 
it  was.  However,  the  Alexandrians  in  general  liked  it 
all  well  enough,  and  joined  good  humoredly  and  kindly 
in  his  frolic  and  play,  saying  they  were  much  obliged  to 
Antony  for  acting  his  tragic  parts  at  Rome,  and  keeping 
his  comedy  for  them.  It  would  be  trifling  without  end 
to  be  particular  in  his  follies,  but  his  fishing  must  not  be 
forgotten.  He  went  out  one  day  to  angle  with  Cleopatra, 
and,  being  so  unfortunate  as  to  catch  nothing  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  mistress,  he  gave  secret  orders  to  the  fishermen 
to  dive  under  water,  and  put  fishes  that  had  been  already 
taken  upon  his  hooks ;  and  these  he  drew  so  fast  that  the 
Egyptian  perceived  it.  But,  feigning  great  admiration, 
she  told  everybody  how  dexterous  Antony  was,  and  in¬ 
vited  them  next  day  to  come  and  see  him  again.  So, 
when  a  number  of  them  had  come  on  board  the  fishing 
boats,  as  soon  as  he  had  let  down  his  hook,  one  of  her  ser- 

*  See  the  Gorgias,  chapter  19.  rhetorician  or  pleader ;  the  medical 
The  four  Flatteries  are  the  four  adviser  is  supplanted  by  the  pur- 
Counterfeit  Arts,  which  profess  to  veyor  of  luxuries;  and  the  gym- 
do  good  to  men’s  bodies  and  souls,  nastic  teacher  by  the  adorner  of  the 
and  in  reality  only  gratify  their  person.  The  four  genuine  Arts  aie 
pleasures.  The  legislator’s  place  nomothetike,  dicanike ,  iatrike ,  and 
is  thus  usurped  by  the  sophist,  the  gumnastike  ;  the  four  corresponding 
false  reasoner,  in  deliberative  as-  Flatteries  are  sophistike,  rhetorike , 
Bemblies  ;  that  of  the  judge  by  the  opsopoiike,  and  kommotike. 
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vants  was  beforehand  with  his  divers,  and  fixed  upon  his 
hook  a  salted  fish  from  Pontus.  Antony,  feeling  his  line 
give,  drew  up  the  prey,  and  when,  as  may  be  imagined, 
great  laughter  ensued,  “  Leave,”  said  Cleopatra,  £  the  fish¬ 
ing-rod,  general,  to  us  poor  sovereigns  of  Pharos  and 
Canopus ;  your  game  is  cities,  provinces,  and  kingdoms.” 

Whilst  he  was  thus  diverting  himself  and  engaged  in 
this  boys’  play,  two  despatches  arrived ;  one  from  Rome, 
that  his  brother  Lucius  and  his  wife  Fulvia,  after  many 
quarrels  among  themselves,  had  joined  in  war  against 
Caesar,  and,  having  lost  all,  had  fled  out  of  Italy;  the 
other  bringing  little  better  news,  that  Labienus,  at  the 
head  of  the  Parthians,  was  overrunning  Asia,  from 
Euphrates  and  Syria  as  far  as  Lydia  and  Ionia.  So, 
scarcely  at  last  rousing  himself  from  sleep,  and  shaking 
off  the  fumes  of  wine,  he  set  out  to  attack  the  Parthians, 
and  went  as  far  as  Phoenicia ;  but,  upon  the  receipt  of 
lamentable  letters  from  Fulvia,  turned  his  course  with 
two  hundred  ships  to  Italy.  And,  in  his  way,  receiving 
such  of  his  friends  as  fled  from  Italy,  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  Fulvia  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  war,  a 
woman  of  a  restless  spirit  and  very  bold,  and  withal  her 
hopes  were  that  commotions  in  Italy  would  force  Antony 
from  Cleopatra.  But  it  happened  that  Fulvia,  as  she  was 
coming  to  meet  her  husband,  fell  sick  by  the  way,  and 
died  at  Sicyon,  so  that  an  accommodation  was  the  more 
easily  made.  For  when  he  reached  Italy,  and  Caesar 
showed  no  intention  of  laying  any  thing  to  his  charge,  and 
heyQn  his  part  shifted  the  blame  of  every  thing  on  F ulvia, 
those  that  were  friends  to  them  would  not  suffer  that  the 
time  should  be  spent  in  looking  narrowly  into  the  plea, 
but  made  a  reconciliation  first,  and  then  a  partition  of  the 
empire  between  them,  taking  as  their  boundary  theJuiiian 
the  eastern  provinces  falling  to  Anf^xr^,  to  Caesar 
the  western,  and  AfricaT  being  TefF~to"'Lepidus.  And  an 
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agreement  was  made,  that  every  one  in  their  turn,  as  they 
thought  fit,  should  make  their  friends  consuls,  when  they 
did  not  choose  to  take  the  offices  themselves. 

These  terms  were  well  approved  of,  but  yet  it  was 
thought  some  closer  tie  would  be  desirable ;  and  for  this, 
fortune  offered  occasion.  Caesar  had  an  elder  sister,  not 
of  the  whole  blood,  for  Attia  was  his  mother’s  name,  hers 
Ancharia.  This  sister,  Octavia,  he  was  extremely  attached 
to,  as,  indeed,  she  was,  it  is  said,  quite  a  wonder  of  a 
woman.  Her  husband,  C aips  Mar  cell  us,  had  died  not  long 
before,  and  Antony  was  now  a  widower  by  the  death  of 
Fulvia ;  for,  though  he  did  not  disavow  the  passion  he 
had  for  Cleopatra,  yet  he  disowned  any  thing  of  marriage, 
reason,  as  yet,  upon  this  point,  still  maintaining  the  debate 
against  the  charms  of  the  Egyptian.  Everybody  con¬ 
curred  in  promoting  this  new  alliance,  fully  expecting 
that  with  the  beauty,  honor,  and  prudence  of  Octavia, 
when  her  company  should,  as  it  was  certain  it  would,  have 
engaged  his  affections,  all  would  be  kept  in  the  safe  and 
happy  course  of  friendship.  So,  both  parties  being  agreed, 
they  went  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  nuptials,  the  senate 
dispensing  with  the  law  by  which  a  widow  was  ^ldt^per- 
mitted  to  marry  till  ten  months  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

Sextus  Pompeius  was  in  possession  of  Sicily,  and  with  his 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Menas,  the  pirate,  and  Mene- 
crates,  so  infested  the  Italian  coast,  that  no  vessels  durst 
venture  into  those  seas.  Sextus  had  behaved  with  much 
humanity  towards  Antony,  having  received  his  mother 
when  she  fled  with  Fulvia,  and  it  was  therefore  judged 
fit  that  he  also  should  be  received  into  the  peace.  They 
met  near  the  promontory  of  Misenum,  by  the  mole  of  the 
port,  Pompey  having  his  fleet  at  anchor  close  by,  and 
Antony  and  Caesar  their  troops  drawn  up  all  along  the 
shore.  There  it  was  concluded  thatije^tue^ko^ilcl  quietly 
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e  condi- 
fates,  and  to  send  so 


enjoy  the  governme 
tioning  to  scour  the  .  sealToT 
much  corn  every  year^toTtome. 

This  agreed  on,  they  invited  one  another  to  supper,  and 
by  lot  it  fell  to  Pompey’s  turn  to  give  the  first  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  Antony,  asking  where  it  was  to  be,  “ There,” 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  admiral-galley,  a  ship  of  six  banks 
of  oars,  “  that  is  the  only  house  that  Pompey  is  heir  to  of 
his  father’s.”  wfi  And  this  he  said,  reflecting  upon  Antony, 
who  was  then  in  possession  of  his  father’s  house.  Having 
fixed  the  ship  on  her  anchors,  and  formed  a  bridgeway 
from  the  promontory  to  conduct  on  board  of  her,  he  gave 
them  a  cordial  welcome.  And  when  they  began  to  grow 
warm,  and  jests  were  passing  freely  on  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  loves,  Menas,  the  pirate,  whispered  Pompey  in  the 
jeai^^iTilFT,”'  said  -he,  “  cut  the  cables,  and  make  you 
master  not  of  Sicily  only  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole 
Koman  empire  ?  ”  Pompey,  having  considered  a  little 
while,  returned  him  answer,  “  Menas,  this  might  have  been 
done  without  acquainting  me  ;  now  we  must  rest  content ; 
I  do  not  break  my  word.”  And  so,  having  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  other  two  in  their  turns,  he  set  sail  for 
Sicily.__JJ~~ 

After  the  treaty  was  completed,  Antony  despatched 
Yentidius  into  Asia,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  while  he,  as  a  compliment  to  Caesar,  accepted  the 
office  of  priest  to  the  deceased  Caesar.  And  in  any  state 
affair  and  matter  of  consequence,  they  both  behaved  them¬ 
selves  with  much  consideration  and  friendliness  for  each 
other.  But  it  annoyed  Antony,  that  in  all  their  amuse¬ 
ments,  on  any  -trial  of  skill  or  fortune,  Caesar  should  be 


*  “  In  Carinis,”  according  to  Dion  the  ships,  or  the  quarter  called  the 
Cassius,  was  the  answer.  “In  the  Carinse,  at  Rome,  in  which  stood  his 
Carinae,”  which  might  mean  either  father’s  house. 
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constantly  victorious.  He  had  with  him  an  Egyptian 
diviner,  one  of  those  who  calculate  nativities,  who,  either 
to  make  his  court  to  Cleopatra,  or  that  by  the  rules  of  his 
art  he  found  it  to  be  so,  openly  declared  to  him,  that 
though  the  fortune  that  attended  him  was  bright  and 
glorious,  yet  it  was  overshadowed  by  Cassar’s  ;  and  advised 
him  to  keep  himself  as  far  distant  as  he  could  from  that 
young  man;  “for  your  Genius,”  said  lie,  “  dreads  hisy 
when  abseliOr&nvdatm^bu^s As- proud  and  brave,  but  in 
liiifpresenc^^  d  dejected and  incidents  that 

occurred  appeared  to  show  that  the  Egyptian  spoke  truth. 
For  whenever  they  cast  lots  for  any  playful  purpose,  or 
threw  dice,  Antony  was  still  the  loser ;  and  repeatedly, 
when  they  fought  game-cocks  or  quails,  Caesar’s  had  the 
victory.  This  gave  Antony  a  secret  displeasure,  and  made 
him  put  the  more  confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  Egyptian. 
So,  leaving  the  management  of  his  home  affairs  to  Caesar, 
he  left  Italy,  and  took  Octavia,  who  liafi  lately  borne  him 
a  daughter,  along  with  him  into  Greece. 

Here,  whilst  he  wintered  in  Athens,  he  received  the 
first  news  of  Y entidius’s  successes  over  the  Parthians,  of 
his  having  defeated  them  in  a  battle,  having  slain  Labi- 
enus  and  Pharnapates,  the  best  general  their  king,  Hy- 
rodes,  possessed.  For  the  celebrating  of  which  he  made  a 
public  feast  through  Greece,  and  for  the  prizes  which  were 
contested  at  Athens  he  himself  acted  as  steward,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  at  home  the  ensigns  that  are  carried  before  the  gen¬ 
eral,  he  made  his  public  appearance  in  a  gown  and  white 
shoes,  with  the  steward’s  wands  marching  before  ;  and  he 
performed  his  duty  in  taking  the  combatants  by  the  neck, 
to  part  them,  when  they  had  fought  enough. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  set  out  for  the  war,  he 
took  a  garland  from  the  sacred  olive,  and,  in  obedience  to 
some  oracle,  he  filled  a  vessel  with  the  water  of  the  Cle- 
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psydra*  to  carry  along  with  him.  In  this  interval,  Pacorus, 
the  Parthian  king’s  son,  who  was  marching  into  Syria 
with  a  large  army,  was  met  by  Ventidius,  who  gave  him 
battle  in  the  country  ol  Cyrrhestica,  slew  a  large  number 
of  his  men,  and  Pacorus  among  the  first.  This  victory 
was  one  of  the  most  renowned  achievements  of  the  Romans, 
and  fully  avenged  their  defeats  under  Crassus,  the  Par- 
thians  being  obliged,  after  the  loss  of  three  battles  succes¬ 
sively,  to  keep  themselves,  ..mthin  the  bounds  of  Media 
and  Mesopotamia  ^  Ventidius  was  not  willing  to  push  his 
good  fortune  fuMfin^  for  fear  of  raising  some  jealousy  in 
Antony,  but,  turning  his  arms  against  those  that  had 
quitted  the  Roman  interest,  he  reduced  them  to  their 
former  obedience.  Among  the  rest,  he  besieged  Anti- 
ochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  city  of  Samosata,  who 
made  an  offer  of  a  thousand  talents  for  his  pardon,  and  a 
promise  of  submission  to  Antony’s  commands.  But  Ven¬ 
tidius  told  him  that  he  must  send  to  Antony,  who  was 
already  on  his  march,  and  had  sent  word  to  Ventidius  to 
make  no  terms  with  Antiochus,  wishing  that  at  any  rate 
this  one  exploit  might  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  that  people 
might  not  think  that  all  his  successes  were  won  by  his 
lieutenants.  The  siege,  however,  was  long  protracted ; 
for  when  those  within  found  their  offers  refused,  they 
defended  themselves  stoutly,  till,  at  last,  Antony,  finding 
he  was  doing  nothing,  in  shame  and  regret  for  haviip. 
refused  the  first  offer,  was  glad  to  make  an  accommod;Sj 
tion  with  Antiochus  for  three  hundred  talents.  An1? 
having  given  some  orders  for  the  affairs  of  Syria,  he 
returned  to  Athens ;  and,  paying  V entidius  the  honors 
he  well  deserved,  dismissed  him  to  receive  his  triumph. 
He  is  the  only  man  that  has  ever  yet  triumphed  for  vic- 

*  The  Clepsydra  was  a  sacred  side  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  cave 
spring,  still  to  be  found,  inclosed  in  of  Apollo  and  P an. 
a  chapel  in  the  rock,  on  the  north 
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tories  obtained  over  the  Parthians  •  he  was  of  obscure 
birth,  but,  by  means  of  Antony’s  friendship,  obtained  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity,  and  doing  great 
things ;  and  his  making  such  glorious  use  of  it  gave  new 
credit  to  the  current  observation  about  Caesar  and  Anto¬ 
ny,  that  they  were  more  fortunate  in  what  they  did  by 
-  their  lieutenants  than  in  their  own  persons.  For  Sossius, 
also,  had  great  success,  and  Canidius,  whom  he  left  in 
Armenia,  defeated  the  people  there,  and  also  the  kings  of 
the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  and  marched  victorious  as  far 
as  Caucasus,  by  which  means  the  fame  of  Antony’s  arms 
had  become  great  among  the  barbarous  nations. 

He,  however,  once  more,  upon  some  unfavorable  stories, 
taking  offence  against  Caesar,  set  sail  with  three  hundred 
ships  for  Italy,  and,  being  refused  admittance  to  the  port 
of  Brundusium,  made  for  Tarentum.  There  his  wife  Oc- 
tavia,  who  came  from  Greece  with  him,  obtained  leave  to 
visit  her  brother,  she  being  then  great  with  child,  having 
already  borne  her  husband  a  second  daughter ;  and  as 
she  was  on  her  way,  she  met  Caesar,  with  his  two  friends 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  and,  taking  these  two  aside,  with 
great  entreaties  and  lamentations  she  told  them,  that  of 
the  most  fortunate  woman  upon  earth,  she  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  most  unhappy ;  for  as  yet  every  one’s 
Byes  were  fixed  upon  her  as  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  two 
C'reat  commanders,  but,  if  rash  counsels  should  prevail, 
lrnd  war  ensue,  “  I  shall  be  miserable,”  said  she,  “  without 
ejedress  •  for  on  what  side  soever  victory  falls,  I  shall  be 
fsure  to  be  a  loser.”  Csesar  was  overcome  by  these  en¬ 
treaties,  and  advanced  in  a  peaceable  temper  to  Tarentum, 
where  those  that  were  present  beheld  a  most  stately  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  a  vast  army  drawn  up  by  the  shore,  and  as  great 
a  fleet  in  the  harbor,  all  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
act  of  hostility ;  nothing  but  the  salutations  of  friends,  and 
other  expressions  of  joy  and  kindness,  passing  from  one 
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armament  to  the  other.  Antony  first  entertained  Csesar 
this  also  being  a  concession  on  Caesar’s  part  to  his  sister  • 
and  when  at  length  an  agreement  was  made  between 
them,  that  Caesar  should  give  Antony  two  of  his  legions 
to  serve  him  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  that  Antony  should 
in  return  leave  with  him  a  hundred  armed  galleys,  Octavia 
further  obtained  of  her  husband,  besides  this,  twenty  light 
ships  for  her  brother,  and  of  her  brother,  a  thousand  foot 
for  her  husband.  So,  having  parted  good  friends,  Csesar 
went  immediately  to  make  war  with  Pompey  to  conquer 
Sicily.  And^Antonv.  leaving  in  Caesar’s  clenw. 
and  children,  and  his  children  by  his  former  wife  Fi.il  via, 
set  kail  for  Asia. 

But  the  mischief  that  thus  long  had  lain  still,  the  passion 
for  Cleopatra,  which  better  thoughts  had  seemed  to  have 
lulled  and  charmed  into  oblivion,  upon  his  approach  to 
Syria,  gathered  strength  again,  and  broke  out  into  a  flame. 
And,  in  fine,  like  Plato’s  restive  and  rebellious  horse  of  the 
human  soul,*  flinging  off  all  good  and  wholesome  counsel, 
and  breaking  fairly  loose,  he  sends  Fonteius  Capito  to 
bring  Cleopatra  into  Syria.  To  whom  at  her  arrival  he 
made  no  small  or  trifling  present,  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria, 
Cyprus,  great  part  of  Cilicia,  that  side  of  Judaea  which 
produces  balm,  that  part  of  Arabia  where  the  Nabathaeans 
extend  to  the  outer  sea ;  profuse  gifts,  which  much  dis¬ 
pleased  the  Romans.  For,  although  he  had  invested  sev¬ 
eral  private  persons  in  great  governments  and  kingdoms, 
and  bereaved  many  kings  of  theirs,  as  Antigonus  of  Judaea, 
whose  head  he  caused  to  be  struck  off  (the  first  example 


*The  soul  of  man  has  in  it  a 
driver  and  two  horses,  the  one 
strong  and  willing,  quick  to  obey, 
and  eager  for  applause  and  for  hon¬ 
orable  praise ;  the  other  unruly  and 
ill-conditioned,  greedy  and  violent, 
whom  only  flogging  and  the  goad 


can  control.  Do  what  the  driver 
within  us  will,  our  better  horse  may 
be  seduced  at  times  from  his  duty, 
his  evil  yoke-fellow  may  obtain  the 
mastery,  and  bear  away  all  to  de¬ 
struction. 
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of  that  punishment  being  inflicted  on  a  king),  yet  nothing 
stung  the  Romans  like  the  shame  of  these  honors  paid  to 
Cleopatra.  Their  dissatisfaction  was  augmented  also  by 
his  acknowledging  as  his  own  the  twin  children  he  had- 
by  her,  giving  them  the  name  of  Alexander  and  Cleo- 
patfapand  addirigyas  their  surnames,  the  titles  of  Sun  and 
Moon.  But  he,  who  knew  how  to  put  a  good  color  on 
the  most  dishonest  action,  would  say,  that  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  empire  consisted  more  in  giving  than  in 
taking  kingdoms,  and  that  the  way  to  carry  noble  blood 
through  the  world  was  by  begetting  in  every  place  a 
new  line  and  series  of  kings ;  his  own  ancestor  had  thus 
been  born  of  Hercules;  Hercules  had  not  limited  his 
hopes  of  progeny  to  a  single  womb,  nor  feared  any  law 
like  Solon’s,  or  any  audit  of  procreation,  but  had  freely 
let  nature  take  her  will  in  the  foundation  and  first  com¬ 
mencement  of  many  families. 

After  Phraates  had  killed  his  father  Hyrodes,  and  taken 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  many  of  the  Parthians  left  their 
country;  among  the  rest,  Monseses,  a  man  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  and  authority,  sought  refuge  with  Antony,  who, 
looking  on  his  case  as  similar  to  that  of  Themistocles,  and 
likening  his  own  opulence  and  magnanimity  to  those  of 
the  former  Persian  kings,  gave  him  three  cities,  Larissa,  Are- 
thusa,  and  Hierapolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Bambyce. 
But  when  the  king  of  Parthia  soon  recalled  him,  giving  him 
his  word  and  honor  for  his  safety,  Antony  was  not  unwil¬ 
ling  to  give  him  leave  to  return,  hoping  thereby  to  surprise 
Phraates,  who  would  believe  that  peace  would  continue ; 
for  he  only  made  the  demand  of  him,  that  he  should  send 
back  the  Roman  ensigns  which  were  taken  when  Crassus 
was  slain,  and  the  prisoners  that  remained  yet  alive.  This 
done,  he  sent  Cleopatra  into  Egypt,  and  marched  through 
Arabia  and  Armenia ;  and,  when  his  forces  came  together, 
and  were  joined  by  those  of  his  confederate  kings  (of 
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whom  there  were  very  many,  and  the  most  considerable, 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  came  at  the  head  of 
six  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand  foot),  he  made  a 
general  muster.  There  appeared  sixty  thousand  Roman 
foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  Spaniards  and  Gauls,  who  counted 
as  Romans ;  and,  of  other  nations,  horse  and  foot,  thirty 
thousand.  And  these  great  preparations,  that  put  the 
Indians  beyond  Bactria  into  alarm,  and  made  all  Asia 
shake,  were  all,  we  are  told,  rendered  useless  to  him  be¬ 
cause  of  Cleopatra.  For,  in  order  to  pass  the  winter  with 
her,  the  war  was  pushed  on  before  its  due  time ;  and  all 
he  did  was  done  without  perfect  consideration,  as  by  a 
man  who  had  no  proper  control  over  his  faculties,  who, 
under  the  effects  of  some  drug  or  magic,  was  still  looking 
back  elsewhere,  and  whose  object  was  much  more  to 
hasten  his  return  than  to  conquer  his  enemies. 

For,  first  of  all,  when  he  should  have  taken  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Armenia,  to  refresh  his  men,  who  were 
tired  with  long  marches,  having  come  at  least  eight  thou¬ 
sand  furlongs,  and  then  have  taken  the  advantage  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  to  invade  Media,  before  the 
Parthians  were  out  of  winter-quarters,  he  had  not  patience 
to  expect  his  time,  but  marched  into  the  province  of 
Atropatene,  leaving  Armenia  on  the  left  hand,  and  laid 
waste  all  that  country.  Secondly,  his  haste  was  so  great, 
that  he  left  behind  the  engines  absolutely  required  for 
any  siege,  which  followed  the  camp  in  three  hundred 
wagons,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  ram  eighty  feet  long  ;  none 
of  which  was  it  possible,  if  lost  or  damaged,  to  repair  or 
to  make  the  like,  as  the  provinces  of  the  upper  Asia 
produce  no  trees  long  or  hard  enough  for  such  uses. 
Nevertheless,  he  left  them  all  behind,  as  a  mere  impedi¬ 
ment  to  his  speed,  in  the  charge  of  a  detachment  under 
the  command  of  Statianus,  the  wagon-officer.  He  himself 
laid  siege  to  Phraata,  a  principal  city  of  the  king  of 
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Media,  wherein  were  that  king’s  wife  and  children.  And 
when  actual  need  proved  the  greatness  of  his  error  in 
leaving  the  siege  train  behind  him,  he  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  come  up  and  raise  a  mound  against  the  walls,  with 
infinite  labor  and  great  loss  of  time.  Meantime  Phraates, 
coming  down  with  a  large  army,  and  hearing  that  the 
wagons  were  left  behind  with  the  battering  engines,  sent 
a  strong  party  of  horse,  by  which  Statianus  was  surprised, 
he  himself  and  ten  thousand  of  his  men  slain,  the 
engines  all  broken  in  pieces,  many  taken  prisoners,  and, 
among  the  rest,  king  Polemon. 

This  great  miscarriage  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
much  discouraged  Antony’s  army,  and  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Armenia,  deciding  that  the  Roman  prospects  were  bad, 
withdrew  with  all  his  forces  from  the  camp,  although  he 
had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  war.  The  Parthians, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  came  up  to  the  Romans  at 
the  siege,  and  gave  them  many  affronts ;  upon  which 
Antony,  fearing  that  the  despondency  and  alarm  of  his 
soldiers  would  only  grow  worse  if  he  let  them  lie  idle, 
taking  all  the  horse,  ten  legions,  and  three  praetorian 
cohorts  of  heavy  infantry,  resolved  to  go  out  and  forage, 
designing  by  this  means  to  draw  the  enemy  with  more 
advantage  to  a  battle.  To  effect  this,  he  marched  a  day’s 
journey  from  his  camp,  and,  finding  the  Parthians  hover¬ 
ing  about,  in  readiness  to  attack  him  while  he  was  in 
motion,  he  gave  orders  for  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  hung 
out  in  the  encampment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  pulled 
down  the  tents,  as  if  he  meant  not  to  fight,  but  to  lead 
his  men  home  again ;  and  so  he  proceeded  to  lead  them 
past  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a  half-moon,  his 
orders  being  that  the  horse  should  charge  as  soon  as  the 
legions  were  come  up  near  enough  to  second  them.  The 
Parthians,  standing  still  while  the  Romans  marched  by 
them,  were  in  great  admiration  of  their  army,  and  of  the 
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exact  discipline  it  observed,  rank  after  rank  passing  on  at 
equal  distances  in  perfect  order  and  silence,  their  pikes 
all  ready  in  their  hands.  But  when  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  horse  turned  short  upon  the  Parthians,  and  with 
loud  cries  charged  them,  they  bravely  received  them, 
though  they  were  at  once  too  near  for  bowshot ;  but 
the  legions,  coming  up  with  loud  shouts  and  rattling  of 
their  arms,  so  frightened  their  horses  and  indeed  the  men 
themselves,  that  they  kept  their  ground  no  longer.  An¬ 
tony  pressed  them  hard,  in  great  hopes  that  this  victory 
should  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  the  foot  had  them  in  pur¬ 
suit  for  fifty  furlongs,  and  the  horse  for  thrice  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  yet,  the  advantage  summed  up,  they  had  but 
thirty  prisoners,  and  there  were  but  fourscore  slain.  So 
that  they  were  all  filled  with  dejection  and  discourage¬ 
ment,  to  consider,  that  when  they  were  victorious,  their 
advantage  was  so  small,  and  that  when  they  were  beaten, 
they  lost  so  great  a  number  of  men  as  they  had  done 
when  the  carriages  were  taken. 

The  next  day,  having  put  the  baggage  in  order,  they 
marched  back  to  the  camp  before  Phraata,  in  the  way 
meeting  with  some  scattering  troops  of  the  enemy,  and, 
as  they  marched  further,  with  greater  parties,  at  length 
with  the  body  of  the  enemy’s  army,  fresh  and  in  good 
order,  who  defied  them  to  battle,  and  charged  them  on 
every  side,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that 
they  reached  the  camp.  There  Antony,  finding  that  his 
men  had  in  a  panic  deserted  the  defence  of  the  mound, 
upon  a  sally  of  the  Medes,  resolved  to  proceed  against 
them  by  decimation,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  done  by  di¬ 
viding  the  soldiers  into  tens,  and,  out  of  every  ten,  putting 
one  to  death,  as  it  happens  by  lot.  The  rest  he  gave 
orders  should  have,  instead  of  wheat,  their  rations  of  corn 
in  barley. 

The  war  was  now  become  grievous  to  both  parties,  and 
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the  prospect  of  its  continuance  yet  more  fearful  to  An¬ 
tony,  in  respect  that  he  was  threatened  with  famine  ;  for 
he  could  no  longer  forage  without  wounds  and  slaughter. 
And  Phraates,  on  the  other  side,  was  full  of  apprehension 
that,  if  the  Romans  were  to  persist  in  carrying  on  the 
siege,  the  autumnal  equinox  being  past  and  the  air 
already  closing  in  for  cold,  he  should-.be  deserted  by  his 
soldiers,  who  would  suffer  any  thing  rather  than  wintering 
in  open  field.  To  prevent  which,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  deceit:  he  gave  order  to  those  of  his  men  who 
had  made  most  acquaintance  among  the  Roman  soldiers, 
not  to  pursue  too  close  when  they  met  them  foraging,  but 
to  suffer  them  to  carry  off  some  provision  ;  moreover,  that 
they  should  praise  their  valor,  and  declare  that  it  was  not 
without  just  reason  that  their  king  looked  upon  the 
Romans  as  the  bravest  men  in  the  world.  This  done, 
upon  further  opportunity  they  rode  nearer  in,  and,  draw¬ 
ing  up  their  horses  by  the  men,  began  to  revile  Antony 
for  his  obstinacy  ;  that  whereas  Phraates  desired  nothing 
more  than  peace,  and  an  occasion  to  show  how  ready  he 
was  to  save  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  soldiers,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  no  opening  to  any  friendly  offers,  but  sat 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  two  fiercest  and  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  winter  and  famine,  from  whom  it  would  be  hard  for 
them  to  make  their  escape,  even  with  all  the  good-will  of 
the  Parthians  to  help  them.  Antony,  having  these  reports 
from  many  hands,  began  to  indulge  the  hope ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  would  not  send  any  message  to  the  Parthian  till 
he  had  put  the  question  to  these  friendly  talkers,  whether 
what  they  said  was  said  by  order  of  their  king.  Receiv¬ 
ing  answer  that  it  was,  together  with  new  encouragement 
to  believe  them,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends  to  demand 
once  more  the  standards  and  prisoners,  lest,  if  he  should 
ask  nothing,  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  too  thankful  to 
have  leave  to  retreat  in  quiet.  The  Parthian  king  made 
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answer,  that  as  for  the  standards  and  prisoners,  he  need 
not  trouble  himself ;  but  if  he  thought  fit  to  retreat,  he 
might  do  it  when  he  pleased,  in  peace  and  safety.  Some 
few  days,  therefore,  being  spent  in  collecting  the  baggage, 
he  set  out  upon  his  march.  On  which  occasion,  though 
there  was  no  man  of  his  time  like  him  for  addressing  a 
multitude,  or  for  carrying  soldiers  with  him  by  the  force 
of  words,  out  of  shame  and  sadness  he  could  not  find  in 
his  heart  to  speak  himself,  but  employed  Domitius  iEno- ' 
barbus.  And  some  of  the  soldiers  resented  it,  as  an  un¬ 
dervaluing  of  them  ;  but  the  greater  number  saw  the  true 
cause,  and  pitied  it,  and  thought  it  rather  a  reason  why 
they  on  their  side  should  treat  their  general  with  more 
respect  and  obedience  than  ordinary. 

Antony  had  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  way  he 
came,  which  was  through  a  level  country  clear  of  all  trees ; 
but  a  certain  Mardian  came  to  him  (one  that  was  very 
conversant  with  the  manners  of  the  Parthians,  and  whose 
fidelity  to  the  Romans  had  been  tried  at  the  battle  where 
the  machines  were  lost),  and  advised  him  to  keep  the 
mountains  close  on  his  right  hand,  and  not  to  expose  his 
men,  heavily  armed,  in  a  broad,  open,  riding  country,  to 
the  attacks  of  a  numerous  army  of  light-horse  and  arch¬ 
ers  ;  that  Phraates  with  fair  promises  had  persuaded  him 
from  the  siege  on  purpose  that  he  might  with  more  ease 
cut  him  off  in  his  retreat ;  but,  if  so  he  pleased,  he  would 
conduct  him  by  a  nearer  route,  on  which  moreover  he 
should  find  the  necessaries  for  his  army  in  greater  abun¬ 
dance.  Antony  upon  this  began  to  consider  what  was 
best  to  be  done  ;  he  was  unwilling  to  seem  to  have  any 
mistrust  of  the  Parthians  after  their  treaty  ;  but,  holding 
it  to  be  really  best  to  march  his  army  the  shorter  and 
more  inhabited  way,  he  demanded  of  the  Mardian  some 
assurance  of  his  faith,  who  offered  himself  to  be  bound 
until  the  army  came  safe  into  Armenia.  Two  days  he 
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conducted  the  army  bound,  and,  on  the  third,  when  An¬ 
tony  had  given  up  all  thought  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
marching  at  his  ease  in  no  very  good  order,  the  Mardian, 
perceiving  the  bank  of  a  river  broken  down,  and  the. 
water  let  out  and  overflowing  the  road  by  which  they 
were  to  pass,  saw  at  once  that  this  was  the  handiwork  of 
the  Parthians,  done  out  of  mischief,  and  to  hinder  their 
march ;  so  he  advised  Antony  to  be  upon  his  guard,  for 
that  the  enemy  was  nigh  at  hand.  And  no  sooner  had 
he  begun  to  put  his  men  in  order,  disposing  the  slingers 
and  dart-men  in  convenient  intervals  for  sallying  out,  but 
the  Parthians  came  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  fully  expecting 
to  encompass  them,  and  throw  the  whole  army  into  dis¬ 
order.  They  were  at  once  attacked  by  the  light  troops, 
whom  they  galled  a  good  deal  with  their  arrows ;  but, 
being  themselves  as  warmly  entertained  with  the  slings 
and  darts,  and  many  wounded,  they  made  their  retreat. 
Soon  after,  rallying  up  afresh,  they  were  beat  back  by  a 
battalion  of  Gallic  horse,  and  appeared  no  more  that  day. 

By  their  manner  of  attack  Antony  seeing  what  to  do, 
not  only  placed  the  slings  and  darts  as  a  rear  guard,  but 
also  lined  both  flanks  with  them,  and  so  marched  in  a 
square  battle,  giving  order  to  the  horse  to  charge  and 
beat  off  the  enemy,  but  not  to  follow  them  far  as  they 
retired.  So  that  the  Parthians,  not  doing  more  mischief 
for  the  four  ensuing  days  than  they  received,  began  to 
abate  in  their  zeal,  and,  complaining  that  the  winter  season 
was  much  advanced,  pressed  for  returning  home. 

But,  on  the  fifth  day,  Flavius  Gallus,  a  brave  and  active 
officer,  who  had  a  considerable  command  in  the  army,  came 
to  Antony,  desiring  of  him  some  light-infantry  out  of 
the  rear,  and  some  horse  out  of  the  front,  with  which  he 
would  undertake  to  do  some  considerable  service.  Which 
when  he  had  obtained,  he  beat  the  enemy  back,  not  with¬ 
drawing,  as  was  usual,  at  the  same  time,  and  retreating 
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upon  the  mass  of  the  heavy  infantry,  but  maintaining  his 
own  ground,  and  engaging  boldly.  The  officers  who  com¬ 
manded  in  the  rear,  perceiving  how  far  he  was  getting 
from  the  body  of  the  army,  sent  to  warn  him  back,  but  he. 
took  no  notice  of  them.  It  is  said  that  Titius  the  quaestor 
snatched  the  standards  and  turned  them  round,  upbraid¬ 
ing  Gallus  with  thus  leading  so  many  brave  men  to  de¬ 
struction.  But  when  he  on  the  other  side  reviled  him 
again,  and  commanded  the  men  that  were  about  him  to 
stand  firm,  Titius  made  his  retreat,  and  Gallus,  charging 
the  enemies  in  the  front,  was  encompassed  by  a  party 
that  fell  upon  his  rear,  which  at  length  perceiving,  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  demand  succor.  But  the  commanders  of 
the  heavy  infantry,  Canidius  amongst  others,  a  particular 
favorite  of  Antony’s,  seem  here  to  have  committed  a  great 
oversight.  For,  instead  of  facing  about  with  the  whole 
body,  they  sent  small  parties,  and,  when  they  'were  de¬ 
feated,  they  still  sent  out  small  parties,  so  that  by  their 
bad  management  the  rout  would  have  spread  through  the 
whole  army,  if  Antony  himself  had  not  marched  from  the 
van  at  the  head  of  the  third  legion,  and,  passing  this 
through  among  the  fugitives,  faced  the  enemies,  and  hin¬ 
dered  them  from  any  further  pursuit. 

In  this  engagement  were  killed  three  thousand,  five 
thousand  were  carried  back  to  the  camp  wounded,  amongst 
the  rest  Gallus,  shot  through  the  body  with  four  arrows, 
of  which  wounds  he  died.  Antony  went  from  tent  to 
tent  to  visit  and  comfort  the  rest  of  them,  and  was  not 
able  to  see  his  men  without  tears  and  a  passion  of  grief. 
They,  however,  seized  his  hand  with  joyful  faces,  bidding 
him  go  and  see  to  himself  and  not  be  concerned  about  them, 
calling  him  their  emperor  and  their  general,  and  saying 
that  if  he  did  well  they  were  safe.  For  in  short,  never 
in  all  these  times  can  history  make  mention  of  a  general 
at  the  head  of  a  more  splendid  army ;  whether  you  con- 
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sider  strength  and  youth,  or  patience  and  sufferance  in 
labors  and  fatigues;  but  as  for  the  obedience  and  affec¬ 
tionate  respect  they  bore  their  general,  and  the  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  amongst  small  and  great  alike,  officers  and 
common  soldiers,  to  prefer  his  good  opinion  of  them  to 
their  very  lives  and  being,  in  this  part  of  military  excel¬ 
lence  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could  have  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  £he  very  Romans  of  old.  For  this  devotion,  as 
I  have  said  before,,  there  were  many  reasons,  as  the  no- 
bility  of  his  family,  his  eloquence,  his  frank  and  Open 
mannefsj  his  liberal  and  magnificent  habits,  his  familiarity 
in  'talking  with  everybody,  and,  . at  this  time  particularly, 
his  kindness  in  assisting  an d  p i tying .tlie  slck^ ] o in i n ir  in  all 
their  pains,  and  furnishing  them  wiffiTaR'fEmgs  necessary, 
so  that  the  sick  and  wounded  were  even  more  eager  to 
serve  than  those  that  were  whole  and  strong. 

"  'Nevertheless,  this  last  victory  had  so  encouraged  the 
enemy,  that,  instead  of  their  former  impatience  and 
weariness,  they  began  soon  to  feel  contempt  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  staying  all  night  near  the  camp,  in  expectation  of 
plundering  their  tents  and  baggage,  which  they  concluded 
they  must  abandon ;  and  in  the  morning  new  forces  ar¬ 
rived  in  large  masses,  so  that  their  number  was  grown  to 
be  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  forty  thousand  horse  ;  and  the 
king  had  sent  the  very  guards  that  attended  upon  his 
own  person,  as  to  a  sure  and  unquestioned  victory.  For 
he  himself  was  never  present  in  any  fight.  Antony,  de¬ 
signing  to  harangue  the  soldiers,  called  for  a  mourning 
habit,  that  he  might  move  them  the  more,  but  was  dis¬ 
suaded  by  his  friends ;  so  he  came  forward  in  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  scarlet  cloak,  and  addressed  them,  praising  those 
that  had  gained  the  victory,  and  reproaching  those  that 
had  fled,  the  former  answering  him  with  promises  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  latter  excusing  themselves,  and  telling  him 
they  were  ready  to  undergo  decimation,  or  any  other 
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punishment  he  should  please  to  inflict  upon  them,  only 
entreating  that  he  would  forget  and  not  discompose  him¬ 
self  with  their  faults.  At  which  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  prayed  the  gods,  that  if  to  balance  the  great 
favors  he  had  received  of  them  any  judgment  lay  in 
store,  they  would  pour  it  upon  his  head  alone,  and  grant 
his  soldiers  victory. 

The  next  day  they  took  better  order  for  their  march, 
and  the  Parthians,  who  thought  they  were  marching 
rather  to  plunder  than  to  fight,  were  much  taken  aback, 
when  they  came  up  and  were  received  with  a  shower  of 
missiles,  to  find  the  enemy  not  disheartened,  but  fresh 
and  resolute.  So  that  they  themselves  began  to  lose 
courage.  But  at  the  descent  of  a  hill  where  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  pass,  they  got  together,  and  let  fly  their 
arrows  upon  them  as  they  moved  slowly  down.  But  the 
full-armed  infantry,  facing  round,  received  the  light  troops 
within ;  and  those  in  the  first  rank  knelt  on  one  knee, 
holding  their  shields  before  them,  the  next  rank  holding 
theirs  over  the  first,  and  so  again  others  over  these,  much 
like  the  tiling  of  a  house,  or  the  rows  of  seats  in  a  theatre, 
the  whole  affording  sure  defence  against  arrows,  which 
glance  upon  •  them  without  doing  any  harm.  The  Par¬ 
thians,  seeing  the  Romans  down  upon  their  knees,  could 
not  imagine  but  that  it  must  proceed  from  weariness;  so 
that  they  laid  down  their  bows,  and,  taking  their  spears, 
made  a  fierce  onset,  when  the  Romans,  with  a  great 
cry,  leapt  upon  their  feet,  striking  hand  to  hand  with 
their  javelins,  slew  the  foremost,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
After  this  rate  it  was  every  day,  and  the  trouble  they 
gave  made  the  marches  short ;  in  addition  to  which  famine 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  camp,  for  they  could  get  but  little 
corn,  and  that  which  they  got  they  were  forced  to  fight 
for ;  and,  besides  this,  they  were  in  want  of  implements  to 
grind  it  and  make  bread.  For  they  had  left  almost  all 
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behind,  the  baggage  horses  being  dead  or  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded.  Provision  was 
so  scarce  in  the  army  that  an  Attic  quart  of  wheat  sold 
for  fifty  drachmas,  and  barley  loaves  for  their  weight  in 
silver.  And  when  they  tried  vegetables  and  roots,  they 
found  such  as  are  commonly  eaten  very  scarce,  so  that 
they  were  constrained  to  venture  upon  any  they  could 
get,  and,  among  others,  they  chanced  upon  an  herb  that 
was  mortal,  first  taking  away  all  sense  and  understanding. 
He  that  had  eaten  of  it  remembered  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  employed  himself  only  in  moving  great  stones  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  he  did  with  as  much  earnest¬ 
ness  and  industry  as  if  it  had  been  a  business  of  the 
greatest  consequence.  Through  all  the  camp  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  men  grubbing  upon  the  ground  at 
stones,  which  they  carried  from  place  to  place.  But  in 
the  end  they  threw  up  bile  and  died,  as  wine,  moreover, 
which  was  the  one  antidote,  failed.  When  Antony  saw 
them  die  so  fast,  and  the  Parthian  still  in  pursuit,  he  was 
heard  to  exclaim  several  times  over,  “  0,  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  !  ”  as  if  in  admiration  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
with  Xenophon,  who,  when- they  had  a  longer  journey  to 
make  from  Babylonia,  and  a  more  powerful  enemy  to 
deal  with,  nevertheless  came  home  safe. 

The  Parthians,  finding  that  they  could  not  divide  the 
Roman  army,  nor  break  the  order  of  their  battle,  and  that 
withal  they  had  been  so  often  worsted,  once  more  began 
to  treat  the  foragers  with  professions  of  humanity ;  they 
came  up  to  them  with  their  bows  unbended,  telling  them 
that  they  were  going  home  to  their  houses j  that  this  was 
the  end  of  their  retaliation,  and  that  only  some  Median 
troops  would  follow  for  two  or  three  days,  not  with  any 
design  to  annoy  them,  but  for  the  defence  of  some  of  the 
villages  further  on.  And,  saying  this,  they  saluted  them 
and  embraced  them  with  a  great  show  of  friendship.  This 
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made  the  Romans  full  of  confidence  again,  and  Antony, 
on  hearing  of  it,  was  more  disposed  to  take  the  road 
through  the  level  country,  being  told  that  no  water  was 
to  be  hoped  for  on  that  through  the  mountains.  But 
while  he  was  preparing  thus  to  do,  Mithridates  came  into 
the  camp,  a  cousin  to  Monseses,  of  whom  we  related  that 
he  sought  refuge  with  the  Romans,  and  received  in  gift 
from  Antony  the  three  cities.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  desired 
somebody  might  be  brought  to  him  that  could  speak 
Syriac  or  Parthian.  One  Alexander,  of  Antioch,  a  friend 
of  Antony’s,  was  brought  to  him,  to  whom  the  stranger, 
giving  his  name,  and  mentioning  Monasses  as  the  person 
who  desired  to  do  the  kindness,  put  the  question,  did  he 
see  that  high  range  of  hills,  pointing  at  some  distance. 
He  told  him,  yes.  “  It  is  there,”  said  he,  “  the  whole  Par¬ 
thian  army  lie  in  wait  for  your  passage ;  for  the  great 
plains  come  immediately  up  to  them,  and  they  expect 
that,  confiding  in  their  promises,  you  will  leave  the  way 
of  the  mountains,  and  take  the  level  route.  It  is  true 
that  in  passing  over  the  mountains  you  will  suffer  the 
want  of  water,  and  the  fatigue  to  which  you  have  become 
familiar,  but  if  you  pass  through  the  plains,  Antony  must 
expect  the  fortune  of  Crassus.” 

This  said,  he  departed.  Antony,  in  alarm,  calling  his 
friends  in  council,  sent  for  the  Mardian  guide,  who  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  told  them  that,  with  or  without 
enemies,  the  want  of  any  certain  track  in  the  plain,  and 
the  likelihood  of  their  losing  their  way,  were  quite  objec¬ 
tion  enough;  the  other  route  was  rough  and  without 
water,  but  then  it  was  but  for  a  day.  Antony,  therefore, 
changing  his  mind,  marched  away  upon  this  road  that 
night,  commanding  that  every  one  should  carry  water 
sufficient  for  his  own  use ;  but  most  of  them  being  unpro¬ 
vided  with  vessels,  they  made  shift  with  their  helmets,  and 
some  with  skins  As  soon  as  they  started,  the  news  of  it 
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was  carried  to  the  Parthians,  who  followed  them,  contrary 
to  their  custom,  through  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  attacked 
the  rear,  which  was  tired  with  marching  and  want  of 
sleep,  and  not  in  condition  to  make  any  considerable  de¬ 
fence.  For  they  had  got  through  two  hundred  and  forty 
furlongs  that  night,  and  at  the  end  of  such  a  march  to 
find  the  enemy  at  their  heels,  put  them  out  of  heart. 
Besides,  having  to  fight  for  every  step  of  the  way  in¬ 
creased  their  distress  from  thirst.  Those  that  were  in  the 
van  came  up  to  a  river,  the  water  of  which  was  extremely 
cool  and  clear,  but  brackish  and  medicinal,  and,  on  being 
drunk,  produced  immediate  pains  in  the  bowels  and  a 
renewed  thirst.  Of  this  the  Mardian  had  forewarned 
them,  but  they  could  not  forbear,  and,  beating  back  those 
that  opposed  them,  they  drank  of  it.  Antony  ran 
from  one  place  to  another,  begging  they  would  have  a 
little  patience,  that  not  far  off  there  was  a  river  of  whole¬ 
some  water,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  way  was  so  difficult 
for  the  horse,  that  the  enemy  could  pursue  them  no  fur¬ 
ther  ;  and,  saying  this,  he  ordered  to  sound  a  retreat  to 
call  those  back  that  were  engaged,  and  commanded  the 
tents  should  be  set  up,  that  the  soldiers  might  at  any 
rate  refresh  themselves  in  the  shade. 

But  the  tents  were  scarce  well  put  up,  and  the  Parthi- 
ans  beginning,  according  to  their  custom,  to  withdraw, 
when  Mithridates  came  again  to  them,  and  informed 
Alexander,  with  whom  he  had  before  spoken,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  advise  Antony  to  stay  where  he  was  no 
longer  than  needs  he  must,  that,  after  having  refreshed 
his  troops,  he  should  endeavor  with  all  diligence  to  gain 
the  next  river,  that  the  Parthians  would  not  cross  it,  but 
so  far  they  were  resolved  to  follow  them.  Alexander 
made  his  report  to  Antony,  who  ordered  a  quantity  of 
gold  plate  to  be  carried  to  Mithridates,  who,  taking  as 
much  as  he  could  well  hide  under  his  clothes,  went  his 
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way.  And,  upon  this  advice,  Antony,  while  it  was  yet 
day,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  the  whole  army  marched 
forward  without  receiving  any  molestation  from  the  Par- 
thians,  though  that  night  by  their  own  doing  was  in 
effect  the  most  wretched  and  terrible  that  they  passed. 
For  some  of  the  men  began  to  kill  and  plunder  those 
whom  they  suspected  to  have  any  money,  ransacked  the 
baggage,  and  seized  the  money  there.  In  the  end,  they 
laid  hands  on  Antony’s  own  equipage,  and  broke  all  his 
rich  tables  and  cups,  dividing  the  fragments  amongst  them. 
Antony,  hearing  such  a  noise  and  such  a  stirring  to  and 
fro  all  through  the  army,  the  belief  prevailing  that  the 
enemy  had  routed  and  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  troops, 
called  for  one  of  his  freedmen,  then  serving  as  one  of  his 
guards,  Rhamnus  by  name,  and  made  him  take  an  oath 
that,  whenever  he  should  give  him  orders,  he  would  run 
his  sword  through  his  body  and  cut  off  his  head,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  nor, 
when  dead,  be  recognized  as  the  general.  While  he  was 
in  this  consternation,  and  all  his  friends  about  him  in 
tears,  the  Mardian  came  up,  and  gave  them  all  new  life. 
He  convinced  them,  by  the  coolness  and  humidity  of  the 
air,  which  they  could  feel  in  breathing  it,  that  the  river 
which  he  had  spoken  of  was  now  not  far  off,  and  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  time  that  had  been  required  to  reach  it 
came,  he  said,  to  the  same  result,  for  the  night  was  almost 
spent.  And,  at  the  same  time,  others  came  with  infor¬ 
mation  that  all  the  confusion  in  the  camp  proceeded  only 
from  their  own  violence  and  robbery  among  themselves,, 
To  compose  this  tumult,  and  bring  them  again  into  some 
order  after  their  distraction,  he  commanded  the  signal  to 
be  given  for  a  halt. 

Day  began  to  break,  and  quiet  and  regularity  were  just 
reappearing,  when  the  Parthian  arrows  began  to  fly 
among  the  rear,  and  the  light  armed  troops  were  ordered 
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out  to  battle.  And,  being  seconded  by  the  heavy  infantry, 
who  covered  one  another  as  before  described  with  their 
shields,  they  bravely  received  the  enemy,  who  did  not 
think  convenient  to  advance  any  further,  while  the  van 
of  the  army,  marching  forward  leisurely  in  this  manner 
came  in  sight  of  the  river,  and  Antony,  drawing  up  the 
cavalry  on  the  banks  to  confront  the  enemy,  first  passed 
over  the  sick  and  wounded.  And,  by  this  time,  even  those 
who  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  had  opportunity  to 
drink  at  their  ease ;  for  the  Parthians,  on  seeing  the  river, 
unbent  their  bows,  and  told  the  Romans’  they  might  pass 
over  freely,  and  made  them  great  compliments  in  praise 
of  their  valor.  Having  crossed  without  molestation,  they 
rested  themselves  awhile,  and  presently  went  forward,  not 
giving  perfect  credit  to  the  fair  words  of  their  enemies. 
Six  days  after  this  last  battle,  they  arrived  at  the  river 
Araxes,  which  divides  Media  and  Armenia,  and  seemed, 
both  by  its  deepness  and  the  violence  of  the  current,  to 
be  very  dangerous  to  pass.  A  report,  also,  had  crept  in 
amongst  them,  that  the  enemy  was  in  ambush,  ready  to 
set  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  should  be  occupied  with 
their  passage.  But  when  they  were  got  over  on  the 
other  side,  and  found  themselves  in  Armenia,  just  as  if 
land  was  now  sighted  after  a  storm  at  sea,  they  kissed  the 
ground  for  joy,  shedding  tears  and  embracing  each  other 
in  their  delight.  But  taking  their  journey  through  a  land 
that  abounded  in  ail  sorts  of  plenty,  they  ate,  after  their 
long  want,  with  that  excess  of  every  thing  they  met  with, 
that  they  suffered  from  dropsies  and  dysenteries. 

Here  Antony,  making  a  review  of  his  army,  found  that 
he  had  lost  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
of  which  the  better  half  perished,  not  by  the  enemy,  but 
by  diseases.'  Their  march  was  of  twenty-seven  days  from 
Phraata,  during  which  they  had  beaten  the  Parthians  in 
eighteen  battles,  though  with  little  effect  or  lasting  result, 
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because  of  their  being  so  unable  to  pursue.  By  which  it 
is  manifest  that  it  was  Artavasdes  who  lost  Antony  the 
benefit  of  the  expedition.  For  had  the  sixteen  thousand 
horsemen  whom  he  led  away  out  of  Media,  armed  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Parthians  and  accustomed  to  their  man¬ 
ner  of  fight,  been  there  to  follow  the  pursuit  when  the 
Romans  put  them  to  flight,  it  is  impossible  they  could 
have  rallied  so  often  after  their  defeats,  and  reappeared 
again  as  they  did  to  renew  their  attacks.  For  this  reason, 
the  whole  army  was  very  earnest  with  Antony  to  march 
into  Armenia  to  take  revenge.  But  he,  with  more  reflec¬ 
tion,  forbore  to  notice  the  desertion,  and  continued  all  his 
former  courtesies,  feeling  that  the  army  was  wearied  out, 
and  in  want  of  all  manner  of  necessaries.  Afterwards, 
however,  entering  Armenia,  with  invitations  and  fair 
promises  he  prevailed  upon  Artavasdes  to  meet  him, 
when  he  seized  him,  bound  him,  and  carried  him  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  there  led  him  in  a  triumph ;  one  of  the  things 
which  most  offended  the  Romans,  who  felt  as  if  all  the 
honors  and  solemn  observances  of  their  country  were,  for 
Cleopatra’s  sake,  handed  over  to  the  Egyptians. 

This,  however,  was  at  an  after  time.  For  the  present, 
marching  his  army  in  great  haste  in  the  depth  of  winter 
through  continual  storms  of  snow,  he  lost  eight  thousand 
of  his  men,  and  came  with  much  diminished  numbers  to  a 
place  called  the  White  Village,  between  Sidon  and  Bery- 
tus,  on  the  sea-coast,  where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
Cleopatra.  And,  being  impatient  of  the  delay  she  made, 
he  bethought  himself  of  shortening  the  time  in  wine  and 
drunkenness,  and  yet  could  not  endure  the  tediousness  of 
a  meal,  but  would  start  from  table  and  run  to  see  if  she 
were  coming.  Till  at  last  she  came  into  port,  and  brought 
with  her  clothes  and  money  for  the  soldiers.  Though 
some  say  that  Antony  only  received  the  clothes  from  her, 
and  distributed  his  own  money  in  her  name. 
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A  quarrel  presently  happened  between  the  king  of 
Media  and  Phraates  of  Parthia,  beginning,  it  is  said,  about 
the  division  of  the  booty  that  was  taken  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  creating  great  apprehension  in  the  Median  lest 
he  should  lose  his  kingdom.  He  sent,  therefore,  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  Antony,  with  offers  of  entering  into  a  confederate 
war  against  Phraates.  And  Antony,  full. of  hopes  at  being 
thus  asked,  as  a  favor,  to  accept  that  one  thing,  horse  and 
archers,  the  want  of  which  had  hindered  his  beating  the 
Parthians  before,  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  a  return  to 
Armenia,  there  to  join  the  Medes  on  the  Araxes,  and  be¬ 
gin  the  war  afresh.  But  Octavia,  in  Rome,  being  desirous 
to  see  Antony,  asked  Csesar’s  leave  to  go  to  him  ;  which 
he  gave  her,  not  so  much,  say  most  authors,  to  gratify  his 
sister,  as  to  obtain  a  fair  pretence  to  begin  the  war  upon 
her  dishonorable  reception.  She  no  sooner  arrived  at 
Athens,  but  by  letters  from  Antony  she  was  informed  of 
his  new  expedition,  and  his  will  that  she  should  await  him 
there.  And,  though  she  were  much  displeased,  not  being 
ignorant  of  the  real  reason  of  this  usage,  yet  she  wrote  to 
him  to  know  to  what  place  he  would  be  pleased  she 
should  send  the  things  she  had  brought  with  her  for  his 
use  ;  for  she  had  brought  clothes  for  his  soldiers,  baggage, 
cattle,  money,  and  presents  for  his  friends  and  officers, 
and  two  thousand  chosen  soldiers  sumptuously  armed,  to 
form  praetorian  cohorts.  This  message  was  brought  from 
Octavia  to  Antony  by  Niger,  one  of  his  friends,  who  added 
to  it  the  praises  she  deserved  so  well.  Cleopatra,  feeling 
her  rival  already,  as  it  were,  at  hand,  was  seized  with  fear, 
lest  if  to  her  noble  life  and  her  high  alliance,  she  once 
could  add  the  charm  of  daily  habit  and  affectionate  inter¬ 
course,  she  should  become  irresistible,  and  be  his  absolute 
mistress  for  ever.  So  she  feigned  to  be  dying  for  love  of 
Antony,  bringing  her  body  down  by  slender  diet ;  when 
he  entered  the  room,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  in  a 
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rapture,  and  when  he  left,  seemed  to  languish  and  half 
faint  away.  She  took  great  pains  that  he  should  see  her 
in  tears,  and,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  it,  hastily  dried  them 
up  and  turned  away,  as  if  it  were  her  wish  that  he  should 
know  nothing  of  it.  All  this  was  acting  while  he  pre¬ 
pared  for  Media;  and  Cleopatra’s  creatures  were  not 
slow  to  forward  the  design,  upbraiding  Antony  with 
his  unfeeling,  hard-hearted  'temper,  thus  letting  a  woman 
perish  whose  soul  depended  upon  him  and  him  alone. 
Octavia,  it  was  true,  was  his  wife,  and  had  been-  married 
to  him  because  it  was  found  convenient  for  the  affairs  of 
her. -brother  that  it  should  be  so,  and  she  had  the  honor 
of  the  title  ;  but  Cleopatra,  the  sovereign  queen  of  many 
nations,  had  been  contented  with  the  name  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  nor  did  she  shun  or  despise  the  character  whilst 
she  might  see  him,  might  live  with  him,  and  enjoy  him ; 
if  she  were  bereaved  of  this,  she  would  not  survive  the 
loss.  In  fine,  they  so  melted  and  unmanned  him,  that, 
fully  believing  she  wouTcTche  if  he  forsook  her,  he  put  off 
the  war  and  returned  to  Alexandria,  deferring  his  Median 
expedition  until  nexTsummer,  though  news  came  of  the 
Parthian.y  beirigyill^in  confusion  with  Intestine  disputes. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  some  time  after  go  into  that  country, 
and  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Media,  by  marriage 
of  a  son  of  his  by  Cleopatra  to  the  king’s  daughter,  who 
was  yet  very  young ;  and  so  returned,  with  his  thoughts 
taken  up  about  the  civil  war. 

When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  Csesar,  who  consid¬ 
ered  she  had  been  injuriously  treated,  commanded  her  to 
live  in  a  separate  house  ;  but  she  refused  to  leave  the 
house  of  her  husband,  and  entreated  him,  unless  he  had 
already  resolved,  upon  other  motives,  to  make  war  with 
Antony,  that  he  would  on  her  account  let  it  alone  ;  it 
would  be  intolerable  to  have  it  said  of  the  two  greatest 
commanders  in  the  world,  that  they  had  involved  the 
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Roman  people  in  a  civil  war,  the  pne...Quto.f  passion-fur, 
the  lather  out  of  resentmentT about,  a  woman.  And  her 
behavior  proved  her  words  to  be  sincere.  She  remained 
in  Antony’s  house  as  if  he  were  at  home  in  it,  and  took 
the  noblest  and  most  generous  care,  not  only  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  by  her,  but  of  those  by  Fulvia  also.  She  received 
all  the  friends  of  Antony  that  came  to  Rome  to  seek 
office  or  upon  any  business,  and  did  her  utmost  to  prefer 
their  requests  to  Caesar;  yet  this  her  honorable  deport¬ 
ment  did  but,  without  her  meaning  it,  damage  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Antony  ;  the  wrong  he  did  to  such  a  womar 
made  him  hated.  Nor- was  the  division  he  made  among 
his  sons  at  Alexandria  less  unpopular ;  it  seemed  a  the¬ 
atrical  piece  of  insolence  and  contempt  of  his  country. 
For,  assembling  the  people  in  the  exercise  ground,  and 
causing  two  golden  thrones  to  be  placed  on  a  platform  of 
silver,  the  one  for  him  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  and  at 
their  feet  lower  thrones  for  their  children,  he  proclaimed 
Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Libya,  and  Coele- 
Syria,  and  with  her  conjointly  Caesarion,  the  reputed  son 
of  the  former  Caesar,  who  left  Cleopatra  with  child.  His 
own  sons  by  Cleopatra  were  to  have  the  style  of  kings 
of  kings ;  to  Alexander  he  gave  Armenia  and  Media,  with 
Parthia,  so  soon  as  it  should  be  overcome ;  to  Ptolemy, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Alexander  was  brought  out 
before  the  people  in  the  Median  costume,  the  tiara  and 
upright  peak,  and  Ptolemy,  in  boots  and  mantle  and 
Macedonian  cap  done  about  with  the  diadem ;  for  this 
was  the  habit  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  as  the  other 
was  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians.  And,  as  soon  as  they 
had  saluted  their  parents,  the  one  was  received  by  a  guard 
of  Macedonians,  the  other  by  one  of  Armenians.  Cleo¬ 
patra  wras  then,  as  at  other  times  when  she  appeared  in 
public,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the  goddess.  Lis,  n.nd  gave 
audience  to  the  people  under  the  name  of  the  New  Isis. 
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Caesar,  relating  these  things  in  the  senate,  and  often 
complaining  to  the  people,  excited  men’s  minds  against 
Antony.  And  Antony  also  sent  messages  of  accusation 
against  Oaesar.  The  principal  of  his  charges  were  these  : 
first,  that  he  had  not  made  any  division  with  him  of 
Sicily,  which  was  lately  taken  from  Pompey ;  secondly, 
that  he  had  retained  the  ships  he  had  lent  him  for  the 
war ;  thirdly,  that  after  deposing  Lepidus,  their  colleague, 
he  had  taken  for  himself  the  army,  governments,  and 
revenues  formerly  appropriated  to  him  •  and,  lastly,  that 
he  had  parcelled  out  almost  all  Italy  amongst  his  own 
soldiers,  and  left  nothing  for  his.  Caesar’s  answer  was  as 
follows  :  that  he  had  put  Lepidus  out  of  government  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  misconduct ;  that  what  he  had  got  in 
war  he  would  divide  with  Antony,  so  soon  as  Antony 
gave  him  a  share  of  Armenia ;  that  Antony’s  soldiers  had 
no  claims  in  Italy,  being  in  possession  of  Media  and  Par- 
thia,  the  acquisitions  which  their  brave  actions  under  their 
general  had  added  to  the  Roman  empire. 

Antony  was  in  Armenia  when  this  answer  came  to  him, 
and  immediately  sent  Canidius  with  sixteen  legions  to¬ 
wards  the  sea  ;  but  he,  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  went 
to  Ephesus,  whither  ships  were  coming  in  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  to  form  the  navy,  consisting,  vessels  of  burden  in¬ 
cluded,  of  eight  hundred  vessels,  of  which  Cleopatra  fur¬ 
nished  two  hundred,  together  with  twenty  thousand 
talents,  and  provision  for  the  whole  army  during  the  war. 
Antony,  on  the  advice  of  Domitius  and  some  others,  bade 
Cleopatra  return  into  Egypt,  there  to  expect  the  event  of 
the  war ;  but  she,  dreading  some  new  reconciliation  by 
Octavia’s  means,  prevailed  with  Canidius,  by  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  speak  in  her  favor  with  Antony,  pointing 
out  to  him  that  it  was  not  just  that  one  that  bore  so 
great  a  part  in  the  charge  of  the  war  should  be  robbed 
of  her  share  of  glory  in  the  carrying  it  on  •  nor  would  it 
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be  politic  to  disoblige  the  Egyptians,  who  were  so  con 
siderable  a  part  of  his  naval  forces ;  nor  did  he  see  how 
she  was  inferior  in  prudence  to  any  one  of  the  kings  that 
were  serving  with  him ;  she  had  long  governed  a  great 
kingdom  by  herself  alone,  and  long  lived  with  him,  and 
gained  experience  in  public  affairs.  These  arguments 
(so  the  fate  that  destined  all  to  Caesar  would  have  it), 
prevailed ;  and  when  all  their  forces  had  met,  they  sailed 
together  to  Samos,  and  held  high  festivities.  For,  as  it 
was  ordered  that  all  kings,  princes,  and  governors,  all 
nations  and  cities  within  the  limits  of  Syria,  the  Maeotid 
Lake,  Armenia,  and  Illyria,  should  bring  or  cause  to  be 
brought  all  munitions  necessary  for  war,  so  was  it  also 
proclaimed  that  all  stage-players  should  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Samos ;  so  that,  while  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  world  was  filled  with  groans  and  lamentations,  this 
one  island  for  some  days  resounded  with  piping  and  harp¬ 
ing,  theatres  filling,  and  choruses  playing.  Every  city 
sent  an  ox  as  its  contribution  to  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
kings  that  accompanied  Antony  competed  who  should 
make  the  most  magnificent  feasts  and  the  greatest  pres¬ 
ents  ;  and  men  began  to  ask  themselves,  what  would  be 
done  to  celebrate  the  victory,  when  they  went  to  such  an 
expense  of  festivity  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 

This  over,  he  gave  Priene  to  his  players  for  a  habita¬ 
tion,*  and  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  fresh  sports  and  play¬ 
acting  employed  him.  Cleopatra,  jealous  of  the  honors 
Octavia  had  received  at  Athens  (for  Octavia  was  much 


*  It  seems  to  have  been  usual 
for  the  guild  or  company  of  per¬ 
formers  in  this  part  of  Asia  (“  Ionia, 
as  far  as  the  Hellespont  ”),  to  have 
a  city  of  their  own,  a  sort  of  head¬ 
quarters,  whence  they  went  out, 
and  where  once  a  year  they  held  a 
festival  of  their  own.  Formerly, 
says  Strabo,  it  had  been  Teos ;  in¬ 


testine  troubles  drove  them  'thence 
to  Ephesus ;  king  Attalus  gave 
them  Myonnesus  ;  and  afterwards 
Lebedus,  in  Roman  times,  a  half 
abandoned  town,  “  Gabiis  desertior 
atque  Fidenis  vicus  ”  was  only  too 
glad  to  receive  them.  See  Strabo, 
XIV.,  29. 
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beloved  by  the  Athenians),  courted  the  favor  of  the 
people  with  all  sorts  of  attentions.  The  Athenians,  in 
requital,  having  decreed  her  public  honors,  deputed  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  citizens  to  wait  upon  her  at  her  house ; 
amongst  whom  went  Antony  as  one,  he  being  an  Athe¬ 
nian  citizen,  and  he  it  was  that  made  the  speech.  He 
sent_oxders_tQ.  Rome  to  have  Octavia  removed  out  of  his 
house._  She  left  it,  we  are  told,  accompanied  by  all  his 
children,  except  the  eldest  by  Fulvia,  who  was  then  with 
his  father,  weeping  and  grieving  that  she  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  But  the  Romans 
pitied,  not  so  much  her,  as  Antony  himself,  and  more 
particularly  those  who  had  seen  Cleopatra,  whom  they 
could  report  to  have  no  way  the  advantage  of  Octavia 
either  in  youth  or  in  beauty. 

The  speed  and  extent  of  Antony’s  preparations  alarmed 
Caesar,  who  feared  he  might  be  forced  to  fight  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  that  summer.  For  he  wanted  many  neces¬ 
saries,  and  the  people  grudged  very  much  to  pay  the 
taxes ;  freemen  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  fourth  part 
of  their  incomes,  and  freed  slaves  an  eighth  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  so  that  there  were  loud  outcries  against  him,  and 
disturbances  throughout  all  Italy.  And  this  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  Antonj^overiigKfSjThat 
he~cHd'Tiot  then  "press”’ffie  war.  For  he^allowed  time  at 
once  for  Caesar  to  makeTiis~preparations,  and  for  the  com¬ 
motions  to  pass  over.  For  while  people  were  having 
their  money  called  for,  they  were  mutinous  and  violent ; 
but,  having  paid  it,  they  held  their  peace.  Titius  and 
Plancus,  men  of  consular  dignity  and  friends  to  Antony, 
having  been  ill  used  by  Cleopatra,  whom  they  had  most 
resisted  in  her  design  of  being  present  in  the  war,  came 
over  to  Caesar,  and  gave  information  of  the  contents  of 
Antony’s  will,  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  It  was 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  refused 
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to  deliver  it  up,  and  sent  Cassar  word,  if  he  pleased,  he 
should  come  and  seize  it  himself,  which  he  did.  And, 
reading  it  over  to  himself,  he  noted  those  places  that 
were  most  for  his  purpose,  and,  having  summoned  the 
senate,  read  them  publicly.  Many  were  scandalized  at 
the  proceeding,  thinking  it  out  of  reason  and  equity  to 
call  a  man  to  account  for  what  was  not  to  be  until  after 
his  death.  Caesar  specially  pressed  what  Antony  said  in 
his  will  about  his  burial ;  for  he  had  ordered  that  even 
if  he  died  in  the  city  of  Rome,  his  body,  after  being  car¬ 
ried  in  state  through  the  forum,  should  be  sent  to  Cleo¬ 
patra  at  Alexandria.  Calvisius,  a  dependant  of  Caesar’s, 
urged  other  charges  in  connection  with  Cleopatra  against 
Antony ;  that  he  had  given  her  the  library  of  Pergamus, 
containing  two  hundred  thousand  distinct  volumes  ;  that 
at  a  great  banquet,  in  the  presence  of  many  guests,  he 
had  risen  up  and  rubbed  her  feet,  to  fulfil  some  wager  or 
promise  ;  that  he  had  suffered  the  Ephesians  to  salute  her 
as  their  queen;  that  he  had  frequently  at  the  public 
audience  of  kings  and  princes  received  amorous  messages 
written  in  tablets  made  of  onyx  and  crystal,  and  read 
them  openly  on  the  tribunal ;  that  when  Furnius,  a  man 
of  great  authority  and  eloquence  among  the  Romans,  was 
pleading,  Cleopatra  happening  to  pass  by  in  her  chair, 
Antony  started  up  and  left  them  in  the  middle  of  their 
cause,  to  follow  at  her  side  and  attend  her  home. 

Calvisius,  however,  was  looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of 
most  of  these  stories.  Antony’s  friends  went  up  and 
down  the  city  to  gain  him  credit,  and  sent  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  Geminius,  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  heed  and  not 
allow  himself  to  be  deprived  by  vote  of  his  authority,  and 
proclaimed  a  public  enemy  to  the  Roman  state.  But 
Geminius  no  sooner  arrived  in  Greece  but  he  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  Octavia’s  spies ;  at  their  suppers  he  was 
made  a  continual  butt  for  mockery,  and  was  put  to  sit  in 
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the  least  honorable  places ;  all  which  he  bore  very  well, 
seeking  only  an  occasion  of  speaking  with  Antony.  So, 
at  supper,  being  told  to  say  what  business  he  came  about, 
he  answered  he  would  keep  the  rest  for  a  soberer  hour, 
but  one  thing  he  had  to  say,  whether  full  or  fasting,  that 
all  would  go  well  if  Cleopatra  would  return  to  Egypt. 
And  on  Antony  showing  his  anger  at  it,  “  You  have  done 
well,  Geminius,”  said  Cleopatra,  “  to  tell  your  secret  with¬ 
out  being  put  to  the  rack.”  So  Geminius,  after  a  few 
days,  took  occasion  to  make  his  escape  and  go  to  Rome. 
Many  more  of  Antony’s  friends  were  driven  from  him  by 
the  insolent  usage  they  had  from  Cleopatra’s  flatterers, 
amongst  whom  were  Marcus  Silanus  and  Dellius  the  his¬ 
torian.  And  Dellius  says  he  was  afraid  of  his  life,  and 
that  Glaucus,  the  physician,  informed  him  of  Cleopatra’s 
design  against  him.  She  was  angry  with  him  for  having 
said  that  Antony’s  friends  were  served  with  sour  wine, 
while  at  Rome  Sarmentus,  Caesar’s  little  page  (his  delicia , 
as  the  Romans  call  it),  drank  Falernian* 

As  soon  as  Caesar  had  completed  his  preparations,  he 
had  a  decree  made,  declaring  war  on  Cleopatra,  and  de¬ 
priving  Antony  of  the  authority  which  he  had  let  a 
woman  exercise  in  his  place.  Caesar  added  that  he  had 
drunk  potions  that  had  bereaved  him  of  his  senses,  and 
that  the  generals  they  would  have  to  fight  with  would  be 
Mardion  the  eunuch,  Pothinus,  Iras,)  Cleopatra’s  hair-  y 
dressing  girl,  and.  Charmion,  whir  "we  re  Antony’s  chief 
state-councillors. 

These  prodigies  are  said  to  have  announced  the  war. 


*  Suetonius  tells  us  that  it  was 
one  of  the  habitual  amusements  of 
Augustus  to  play  and  talk  with 
children  of  this  kind,  who  were 
Bought  out  for  him  chiefly  in  Syria 
and  Mauritania.  They  were  spe¬ 
cially  selected  for  their  smallness  ; 


but  he  had  no  liking  for  dwarfs  or 
deformed  children,  who  were  often 
kept  by  other  great  people  in  Rome 
as  their  playthings,  so  called,  delicia 
or  delicice,  much  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  pet-bird  of  Catullus’s  mis¬ 
tress,  “  Passer,  deliciae  meae  puellaa  ” 
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Pisaurum,  where  Antony  had  settled  a  colony,  on  the 
Adriatic  sea,  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake ;  sweat 
ran  from  one  of  the  marble  statues  of  Antony  at  Alba 
for  many  days  together,  and,  though  frequently  wiped  off, 
did  not  stop.  When  he  himself  was  in  the  city  of  Patrae, 
the  temple  of  Hercules  was  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at 
Athens,  the  figure  of  Bacchus  was  torn  by  a  violent  wind 
out  of  the  Battle  of  the  Giants,  and  laid  flat  upon  the 
theatre ;  *  with  both  which  deities  Antony  claimed  con¬ 
nection,  professing  to  be  descended  from  Hercules,  and 
from  his  imitating  Bacchus  in  his  way  of  living  having 
received  the  name  of  Young  Bacchus.  The  same  whirl¬ 
wind  at  Athens  also  brought  down,  from  amongst  many 
others  which  were  not  disturbed,  the  colossal  statues  of 
Eumenes  and  Attalus,  which  were  inscribed  with  Antony’s 
name.  And  in  Cleopatra’s  admiral-galley,  which  was 
called  the  Antonias,  a  most  inauspicious  omen  occurred. 
Some  swallows  had  built  in  the  stern  of  the  galley,  but 
other  swallows  came,  beat  the  first  away,  and  destroyed 
their  nests. 

When  the  armaments  gathered  for  the  war,  Antony 
had  no  less  than  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  including 
numerous  galleys  of  eight  and  ten  banks  of  oars,  as  richly 
ornamented  as  if  they  were  meant  for  a  triumph.  He 
had  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
He  had  vassal  kings  attending,  Bocchus  of  Libya,  Tarconde- 
mus  of  the  Upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  Phila- 
delphus  of  Paphlagonia,  Mithridates  of  Commagene,  and 
Sadalas  of  Thrace;  all  these  were  with  him  in  person.  Out 
of  Pontus  Polemon  sent  him  considerable  forces,  as  did  also 
Malchus  from  Arabia,  Herod  the  Jew,  and  Amyntas,  king 
of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia ;  also  the  Median  king  sent  some 

*  The  Battle  of  the  Giants  with  just  above  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in 
the  Gods  was  a  piece  of  sculpture  the  side  of  the  rock  underneath, 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
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troops  to  join  him.  Caesar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
galleys  of  war,  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  horse  about 
equal  to  the  enemy.  Antony’s  empire  extended  from 
Euphrates  and  Armenia  to  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Illyri¬ 
ans;  Caesar’s,  from  Illyria  to  the  westward  ocean,  and 
from  the  ocean  all  along  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  sea.  Of 
Africa,  Caesar  had  all  the  coast  opposite  to  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Antony 
the  provinces  from  Cyrene  to  ^Ethiopia. 

But  so  wholly  was  he  now  the  mere  appendage  to  the 
person  of  Cleopatra,  that,  although  he  was  much  superior 
to  the  enemy  in  land-forces,  yet,  out  of  complaisance  to 
his  mistress,  he  wished  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  sea, 
and  that,  too,  when  he  could  not  but  see  how,  for  want  of 
sailors,  his  captains,  all  through  unhappy  Greece,  were 
pressing  every  description  of  men,  common  travellers  and 
ass-drivers,  harvest  laborers  and  boys,  and  for  all  this  the 
vessels  had  not  their  complements,  but  remained,  most  of 
them,  ill-manned  and  badly  rowed.  Caesar,  on  the  other 
side,  had  ships  that  were  built  not  for  size  or  show, 
but  for  service,  not  pompous  galleys,  but  fight,  swift,  and 
perfectly  manned ;  and  from  his  head-quarters  at  Taren- 
tum  and  Brundusium  he  sent  messages  to  Antony  not  to 
protract  the  war,  but  come  out  with  his  forces ;  he  would 
give  him  secure  roadsteads  and  ports  for  his  fleet,  and,  for 
his  land  army  to  disembark  and  pitch  their  camp,  he 
would  leave  him  as  much  ground  in  Italy,  inland  from  the 
sea,  as  a  horse  could  traverse  in  a  single  course.  Antony, 
on  the  other  side,  with  the  like  bold  language,  challenged 
himjto  a  single,  combat*,  .though  he  were  much  the  older ; 
and,  thaT  being  refused,  proposed  to  meet  him  in  the 
Pharsalian  fields,  where  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  fought 
before.  But  whilst  Antony  lay  with  his  fleet  near  Actium, 
where  now  stands  Nicopolis,  Caesar  seized  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  securing  himself  at  a 
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place  in  Epirus  called  the  Ladle  *  And  when  those  about 
Antony  were  much  disturbed,  their  land-forces  being  a 
good  way  off,  “  Indeed,”  said  Cleopatra,  in  mockery,  “  we 
may  well  be  frightened  if  Caesar  has  got  hold  of  the 
Ladle  !  ” 

On  the  morrow,  Antony,  seeing  the  enemy  sailing  up, 
and  fearing  lest  his  ships  might  be  taken  for  want  of  the 
soldiers  to  go  on  board  of  them,  armed  all  the  rowers,  and 
made  a  show  upon  the  decks  of  being  in  readiness  to 
fight ;  the  oars  were  mounted  as  if  waiting  to  be  put  in 
motion,  and  the  vessels  themselves  drawn  up  to  face  the 
enemy  on  either  side  of  the  channel  of  Actium,  as  though 
they  were  properly  manned,  and  ready  for  an  engagement. 
And  Csesar,  deceived  by  this  stratagem,  retired.  He  was 
also  thought  to  have  shown  considerable  skill  in  cutting 
off  the  water  from  the  enemy  by  some  lines  of  trenches 
and  forts,  water  not  being  plentiful  anywhere  else,  nor 
very  good.  And  again,  his  conduct  to  Domitius  was 
generous,  much  against  the  will  of  Cleopatra.  For 
when  he  had  made  his  escape  in  a  little  boat  to  Caesar, 
having  then  a  fever  upon  him,  although  Antony  could 
not  but  resent  it  highly,  yet  he  sent  after  him  his  whole 
equipage,  with  his  friends  and  servants;  and  ^oniitm^ 
as  if  he  would  give  a  testimony  to  the  world~~how 
repentant  he  had  become  on  his  desertion  and  'treachery 
being  thus  manifest,  died  soon  after.  Among  the  kings, 
also,  Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  went  over  to  Caesar.  And 
the  fleet  was  so  unfortunate  in  every  thing  that  was 
undertaken,  and  so  unready  on  every  occasion,  that 
Antony  was  driven  again  to  put  his  confidence  in  the 
land-forces.  Canidius,  too,  who  commanded  the  legions, 
when  he  saw  how  things  stood,  changed  his  opinion,  and 
now  was  of  advice  that  Cleopatra  should  be  sent  back, 


*  Toryne  is  the  name  which  has  this  meaning. 
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and  that,  retiring  into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  the  quarrel 
should  be  decided  in  a  land  fight.  For  Dicomes,  also,  the 
king  of  the  Getse,  promised  to  come  and  join  him  with  a 
great  army,  and  it  would  not  be  any  kind  of  disparage¬ 
ment  to  him  to  yield  the  sea  to  Caesar,  who,  in  the  Sicilian 
wars,  had  had  such  long  practice  in  ship-fighting ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  simply  ridiculous  for  Antony,  who 
was  by  land  the  most  experienced  commander  living,  to 
make  no  use  of  his  well-disciplined  and  numerous  infantry, 
scattering  and  wasting  his  forces  by  parcelling  them  out 
in  the  ships.  But  for  all  this,  Cleopatra  prevailed  that  a 
sea-fight  should  determine  all,  having  already  an  eye  to 
flight,  and  ordering  all  her  affairs,  not  so  as  to  assist  in 
gaining  a  victory,  but  to  escape  with  the  greatest  safety 
from  the  first  commencement  of  a  defeat. 

There  were  two  long  walls,  extending  from  the  camp 
to  the  station  of  the  ships,  between  which  Antony  used 
to  pass  to  and  fro  without  suspecting  any  danger.  But 
Caesar,  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  servant  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  surprise  him,  laid  an  ambush,  which,  rising 
up  somewhat  too  hastily,  seized  the  man  that  came  just 
before  him,  he  himself  escaping  narrowly  by  flight. 

When  it  was  resolved  to  stand  to  a  fight  at  sea,  they 
set  fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  ships  except  sixty ;  and  of 
these  the  best  and  largest,  from  ten  banks  down  to  three, 
he  manned  with  twenty  thousand  full-armed  men,  and 
two  thousand  archers.  Here  it  is  related  that  a  foot  cap¬ 
tain,  one  that  had  fought  often  under  Antony,  and  had 
his  body  all  mangled  with  wounds,  exclaimed,  “  0,  my 
general,  what  have  our  wounds  and  swords  done  to  dis¬ 
please  you,  that  you  should  give  your  confidence  to  rotten 
timbers  ?  Let  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  contend  at  sea, 
give  us  the  land,  where  we  know  well  how  to  die  upon 
the  spot  or  gain  the  victory.”  To  which  he  answered 
nothing,  but,  by  his  look  and  motion  of  his  hand  seeming 
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to  bid  him  be  of  good  courage,  passed  forwards,  having 
already,  it  would  seem,  no  very  sure  hopes,  since  when 
the  masters  proposed  leaving  the  sails  behind  them,  he 
commanded  they  should  be  put  aboard,  “  For  we  must 
not,”  said  he,  “  let  one  enemy  escape.” 

That  day  and  the  three  following  the  sea  was  so  rough 
they  could  not  engage.  But  on  the  .fifth  there  was  a 
calm,  and  they  fought ;  Antony  commanding  with  Publi- 
cola  the  right,  and  Coelius  the  left  squadron,  Marcus  Octa¬ 
vius  and  Marcus  Insteius  the  centre.  Caesar  gave  the 
charge  of  the  left  to  Agrippa,  commanding  in  person  on 
the  right.  As  for  the  land-forces,  Canidius  was  general 
for  Antony,  Taurus  for  Caesar ;  both  armies  remaining 
drawn  up  in  order  along  the  shore.  Antony  in  a  small 
boat  went  from  one  ship  to  another,  encouraging  his 
soldiers,  and  bidding  them  stand  firm,  and  fight  as  steadily 
on  their  large  ships  as  if  they  were  on  land.  The  masters 
he  ordered  that  they  should  receive  the  enemy  lying  still  as 
if  they  were  at  anchor,  and  maintain  the  entrance  of  the 
port,  which  was  a  narrow  and  difficult  passage.  Of  Crnsar 
they  relate,  that,  leaving  his  tent  and  going  round,  while 
it  was  yet  dark,  to  visit  the  ships,  he  met  a  man  driving 
an  ass,  and  asked  him  his  name.  He  answered  him  that 
his  own  name  was  “  Fortunate,  and  my  ass,”  says  he,  u  is 
called  Conqueror.”  *  And  afterwards,  when  he  disposed  the 
beaks  of  the  ships  in  that  place  in  token  of  his  victory, 
the  statue  of  this  man  and  his  ass  in  bronze  were  placed 
amongst  them.  After  examining  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  he 
went  in  a  boat  to  the  right  wing,  and  looked  with  much 
admiration  at  the  enemy  lying  perfectly  still  in  the  straits, 
in  all  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor.  For 
some  considerable  length  of  time  he  actually  thought  they 
were  so,  and  kept  his  own  ships  at  rest,  at  a  distance  of 


*  Eutychus  the  name  of  the  man,  and  Nicon  that  of  the  ass. 
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about  eight  furlongs  from  them.  But  about  noon  a 
breeze  sprang  up  from  the  sea,  and  Antony’s  men,  weary 
of  expecting  the  enemy  so  long,  and  trusting  to  their 
large  tall  vessels,  as  if  they  had  been  invincible,  began  to 
advance  the  left  squadron.  Caesar  was  overjoyed  to  see 
them  move,  and  ordered  his  own  right  squadron  to  retire, 
that  he  might  entice  them  out  to  sea  as  far  as  he  could, 
his  design  being  to  sail  round  and  round,  and  so  with  his 
light  and  well-manned  galleys  to  attack  these  huge  ves¬ 
sels,  which  their  size  and  their  want  of  men  made  slow  to 
move  and  difficult  to  manage. 

When  they  engaged,  there  was  no  charging  or  striking 
of  one  ship  by  another,  because  Antony’s,  by  reason  of 
them  great  bulk,  were  incapable  of  the  rapidity  required 
to  make  the  stroke  effectual,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
Caesar’s  durst  not  charge  head  to  head  on  Antony’s,  which 
were  all  armed  with  solid  masses  and  spikes  of  brass  ;  nor 
did  they  like  even  to  run  in  on  their  sides,  which  were  so 
strongly  built  with  great  squared  pieces  of  timber,  fastened 
together  with  iron  bolts,  that  their  vessels’  beaks  would 
easily  have  been  shattered  upon  them.  So  that  the  en¬ 
gagement  resembled  a  land  fight,  or,  to  speak  yet  more 
properly,  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified  place ;  for 
there  were  always  three  or  four  vessels  of  Caesar’s  about 
one  of  Antony’s,  pressing  them  with  spears,  javelins,  poles, 
and  several  inventions  of  fire,  which  they  flung  among 
them,  Antony’s  men  using  catapults  also,  to  pour  down 
missiles  from  wooden  towers.  Agrippa  drawing  out  the 
squadron  under  his  command  to  outflank  the  enemy, 
Publicola  was  obliged  to  observe  his  motions,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  to  break  off  from  the  middle  squadron,  where  some 
confusion  and  alarm  ensued,  while  Arruntius  *  engaged 
them.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  still  undecided, 


*  Arruntius  commanded  in  Caesar’s  centre. 
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and  the  battle  equal,  when  on  a  sudden  Cleopatra’s  sixty 
ships  were  seen  hoisting  sail  and  making  out  to  sea  in 
full  flight,  right  through  the  ships  that  were  engaged. 
For  they  were  placed  behind  the  great  ships,  which,  in 
breaking  through,  they  put  into  disorder.  The  enemy 
was  astonished  to  see  them  sailing  off  with  a  fair  wind 
towards  Peloponnesus.  /Here  it  was  that  Antony  showed 
to  all  the  world  that  he  was  no  longer  actuated  by  the 
thoughts  and  motives  of  a  commander  or  a  man,  or  indeed 
by  his  own  judgment  at  all,  and  what  was  once  said  as  a 
jest, that  the  soul  of  a  lover  lives  in  some  one  else’s  body, 
he  proved  to  be  a  serious  truth.  For,  as  if  he  had  been 
born  part  of  her,  and  must  move  with  her  wheresoever  she 
went, "as  soon  as  he  saw  her  ship  sailing  away,  he  aban¬ 
doned  all  that  were  fighting  and  spending  their  lives  for 
him,  and  put  himself  aboard  a  galley  of  five  ranks  of 
oarsytaking  with  him  only  Alexander  of  Syria  and  Scel- 
liasyfn  follow  her  tliat  had  so  well  begun  his  ruin  and 
would  hereafter  accomplish  it. 

She,  perceiving  him  to  follow,  gave  the  signal  to  come 
aboard.  So,  as  soon  as  he  came  up  with  them,  he  was 
taken  into  the  ship.  But  without  seeing  her  or  letting 
himself  be  seen  by  her,  he  went  forward  by  himself,  and 
sat  alone,  without  a  word,  in  the  ship’s  prow,  covering  his 
face  with  his  two  hands.  In  the  meanwhile,  some  of 
Caesar’s  light  Liburnian  ships,  that  were  in  pursuit,  came 
in  sight.  But  on  Antony’s  commanding  to  face  about, 
they  all  gave  back  except  Eurycles  the  Laconian,  who 
pressed  on,  shaking  a  lance  from  the  deck,  as  if  he  meant 
to  hurl  it  at  him.  Antony,  standing  at  the  prow,  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  “  Who  is  this  that  pursues  Antony  ?  ” 
“  I  am,”  said  he,  “  Eurycles,  the  son  of  Lachares,  armed 
with  Caesar’s  fortune  to  revenge  my  father’s  death.” 
Lachares  had  been  condemned  for  a  robbery,  and  be¬ 
headed  by  Antony’s  orders.  However,  Eurycles  did  not 
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attack  Antony,  but  ran  with  his  full  force  upon  the  other 
admiral-galley  (for  there  were  two  of  them),  and  with  the 
blow  turned  her  round,  and  took  both  her  and  another 
ship,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  rich  plate  and  furniture. 
So  soon  as.  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony  returned  to  his 
posture,  and  sate  silent,  and  thus  he  remained  for  three 
days,  either  in  anger  with  Cleopatra,  or  wishing  not  to 
upbraid  her,  at  the  end  of  which  they  touched  at  Tama¬ 
ras.  Here  the  women  of  their  company  succeeded  first 
in  bringing  them  to  speak,  and  afterwards  to  eat  and 
sleep  together.  And,  by  this  time,  several  of  the  ships  of 
burden  and  some  of  his  friends  began  to  come  in  to  him 
from  the  rout,  bringing  news  of  his  fleet’s  being  quite 
destroyed,  but  that  the  land-forces,  they  thought,  still 
stood  firm.  So  that  he  sent  messengers  to  Canidius  to 
march  the  army  with  all  speed  through  Macedonia  into 
Asia.  And,  designing  himself  to  go  from  Tamaras  into 
Africa,  he  gave  one  of  the  merchant  ships,  laden  with  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  of 
great  value,  belonging  to  the  royal  collections,  to  his 
friends,  desiring  them  to  share  it  amongst  them,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  safety.  They  refusing  his  kindness 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  he  comforted  them  with  all  the 
goodness  and  humanity  imaginable,  entreating  them  to 
leave  him,  and  wrote  letters  in  their  behalf  to  Theophilus, 
his  steward,  at  Corinth,  that  he  would  provide  for  their 
security,  and  keep  them  concealed  till  such  time  as  they 
could  make  their  peace  with  Caesar.  This  Theophilus  was 
the  father  of  Hipparchus,  who  had  such  interest  with 
Antony,  who  was  the  first  of  all  his  freedmen  that  went 
over  to  Caesar,  and  who  settled  afterwards  at  Corinth. 
In  this  posture  were  affairs  with  Antony. 

But  at  Actium,  his  fleet,  after  a  long  resistance  to 
Caesar,  and  suffering  the  most  damage  from  a  heavy  sea 
that  set  in  right  ahead,  scarcely,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
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gave  up  the  contest,  with  the  loss  of  not  more  than  five 
thousand  men  killed,  but  of  three  hundred  ships  taken, 
as  Caesar  himself  has  recorded.  Only  few  had  known  of 
Antony’s  flight ;  and  those  who  were  told  of  it  could  not 
at  first  give  any  belief  to  so  incredible  a  thing,  as  that  a 
general  who  had  nineteen  entire  legions  and  twelve 
thousand  horse  upon  the  sea-shore,  could  abandon  all  and 
fly  away  ;  and  he,  above  all,  who  had  so  often  experienced 
both  good  and  evil  fortune,  and  had  in  a  thousand  wars 
and  battles  been  inured  to  changes.  His  soldiers,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  give  up  their  desires  and  expectations, 
still  fancying  he  would  appear  from  some  part  or  other, 
and  showed  such  a  generous  fidelity  to  his  service,  that, 
when  they  were  thoroughly  assured  that  he  was  fled  in 
earnest,  they  kept  themselves  in  a  body  seven  days,  mak¬ 
ing  no  account  of  the  messages  that  Caasar  sent  to  them. 
But  at  last,  seeing  that  Canidius  himself,  who  commanded 
them,  was  fled  from  the  camp  by  night,  and  that  all  their 
officers  had  quite  abandoned  them,  they  gave  way,  and 
made  their  submission  to  the  conqueror.  After  this, 
Csesar  set  sail  for  Athens,  where  he  made  a  settlement 
with  Greece,  and  distributed  what  remained  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  corn  that  Antony  had  made  for  his  army  among 
the  cities,  which  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  despoiled 
of  their  money,  their  slaves,  their  horses,  and  beasts  of 
service.  My  great-grandfather  Nicarchus  used  to  relate, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  our  city  were  put 
in  requisition  to  carry  each  one  a  certain  measure  of  corn 
upon  their  shoulders  to  the  sea-side  near  Anticyra,  men 
standing  by  to  quicken  them  with  the  lash.  They  had 
made  one  journey  of  the  kind,  but  when  they  had  just 
measured  out  the  corn  and  were  putting  it  on  their  backs 
for  a  second,  news  came  of  Antony’s  defeat,  and  so  saved 
Choeronea,  for  all  Antony’s  purveyors  and  soldiers  fled 
upon  the  news,  and  left  them  to  divide  the  corn  among 
themselves. 
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When  Antony  came  into  Africa,  he  sent  on  Cleopatra 
from  Paraetonium  into  Egypt,  and  staid  himself  in  the 
most  entire  solitude  that  he  could  desire,  roaming  and 
wandering  about  with  only  two  friends,  one  a  Greek, 
Aristocrates,  a  rhetorician,  and  the  other  a  Roman,  Lucil- 
ius,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  spoken,  how,  at  Philippi, 
to  give  Brutus  time  to  escape,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  by  the  pursuers,  pretending  he  was  Brutus.  An¬ 
tony  gave  him  his  life,  and  on  this  account  he  remained 
true  and  faithful  to  him  to  the  last. 

But  when  also  the  officer  who  commanded  for  him  in 
Africa,  to  whose  care  he  had  committed  all  his  forces  there, 
took  them  over  to  Crnsar,  he  resolved  to  kill  himself,  but 
was  hindered  by  his  friends.  And  coming  to  Alexandria, 
he  found  Cleopatra  busied  in  a  most  bold  and  wonderful 
enterprise.  Over  the  small  space  of  land  which  divides 
the  Red  Sea  from'  the  sea  near  Egypt,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  also  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
in  the  narrowest  place  is  not  much  above  three  hundred 
furlongs  across,  over  this  neck  of  land  Cleopatra  had 
formed  a  project  of  dragging  her  fleet,  and  setting  it 
afloat  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  thus  with  her  soldiers  and 
her  treasure  to  secure  herself  a  home  on  the  other 
side,  where  she  might  live  in  peace,  far  away  from 
war  and  slavery.  But  the  first  galleys  which  were 
carried  over  being  burnt  by  the  Arabians  of  Petra,  and 
Antony  not  knowing  but  that  the  army  before  Actium 
still  held  together,  she  desisted  from  her  enterprise,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  fortifying  all  the  approaches  to  Egypt. 
But  Antony,  leaving  the  city  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends,  built  him  a  dwelling-place  in  the  water,  near 
Pharos,  upon  a  little  mole  which  he  cast  up  in  the  sea, 
and  there,  secluding  himself  from  the  company  of  man¬ 
kind,  said  he  desired  nothing  but  to  live  the  life  of  Timon; 
as,  indeed,  his  case  was  the  same,  and  the  ingratitude  and 
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injuries  which  he  suffered  from  those  he  had  esteemed  his 
friends,  made  him  hate  and  mistrust  all  mankind. 

This  Tim  on  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  much 
about  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  in  which  he  is  ridi¬ 
culed  as  the  hater  and  enemy  of  mankind.  He  avoided 
and  repelled  the  approaches  of  every  one,  but  embraced 
with  kisses  and  the  greatest  show  of  affection  Alcibiades, 
then  in  his  hot  youth.  And  when  Apemantus  was  aston¬ 
ished,  and  demanded  the  reason,  he  replied  that  he  knew 
this  young  man  would  one  day  do  infinite  mischief 
to  the  Athenians.  He  never  admitted  any  one  into  his 
company,  except  at  times  this  Apemantus,  who  was  of 
the  same  sort  of  temper,  and  was  an  imitator  of  his  way 
of  life.  At  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  flagons,*  these 
two  kept  the  feast  together,  and  Apemantus  saying  to 
him,  “  What  a  pleasant  party,  Timon !  ”  “  It  would  be,” 

he  answered,  “if  you  were  away.”  One  day  he  got  up  in 
a  full  assembly  on  the  speaker’s  place,  and  when  there  was 
a  dead  silence  and  great  wonder  at  so  unusual  a  sight,  he 
said,  “Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  plot  of  ground,  and 
in  it  grows  a  fig-tree,  on  which  many  citizens  have  been 
pleased  to  hang  themselves;  and  now,  having  resolved 
to  build  in  that  place,  I  wished  to  announce  it  publicly, 
that  any  of  you  who  may  be  desirous  may  go  and  hang 
yourselves  before  I  cut  it  down.”  He  died  and  was  buried 
at  Halae,  near  the  sea,  where  it  so  happened  that,  after 
his  burial,  a  land-slip  took  place  on  the  point  of  the  shore, 
and  the  sea,  flowing  in,  surrounded  his  tomb,  and  made  it 
inaccessible  to  the  foot  of  man.  It  bore  this  inscription :  — 

Here  am  I  laid,  my  life  of  misery  done. 

Ask  not  my  name,  I  curse  you  every  one. 

*  “  The  Flagons,”  or  Ohoes,  was  by  the  Athenians  as  a  special  day 
the  second  day  of  the  Anthesterian  of  conviviality,  when  they  met  in 
feast  of  Bacchus,  and  was  observed  parties,  and  drank  together. 
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A.nd  this  epitaph  was  made  by  himself  while  yet 
alive ;  that  which  is  more  generally  known  is  by  Calli¬ 
machus  :  — 

Timon,  the  misanthrope,  am  I  below. 

Go,  and  revile  me,  traveller,  only  go. 


Thus  much  of  Timon,  of  whom  much  more  might  be 
said.  Canidius  now  came,  bringing  word  in  person  of  the 
loss  of  the  army  before  Actium.  Then  he  received  news 
that  Herod  of  Judtea  was  gone  over  to  Caesar  with  some 
legions  and  cohorts,  and  that  the  other  kings  and  princes 
were  in  like  manner  deserting  him,  and  that,  out  of  Egypt, 
nothing  stood  by  him.  All  this,  however,  seemed  not  to 
disturb  him,  but,  as  if  he  were  glad  to  put  away  all  hope, 
that  with  it  he  might  be  rid  of  all  care,  and  leaving  his 
habitation  by  the  sea,  which  he  called  the  Timoneum,  he 
was  received  by  Cleopatra  in  the  palace,  and  set  the 
whole  city  into  a  course  of  feasting,  drinking,  and  pres¬ 
ents.  The  son  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  was  registered 
among  the  youths,  and  Antyllus,  his  own  son  by  Fulvia, 
received  the  gown  without  the  purple  border,  given  to 
those  that  are  come  of  age ;  in  honor  of  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Alexandria  did  nothing  but  feast  and  revel  for 
many  days.  They  themselves  broke  up  the  Order  of  the 
Inimitable  Livers,  and  constituted  another  in  its  place, 
not  inferior  in  splendor,  luxury,  and  sumptuosity,  calling 
it  that  of  the  Diers  together*  For  all  those  that  said 
they  would  die  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  gave  in  their 
names,  for  the  present  passing  their  time  in  all  manner 
of  pleasures  and  a  regular  succession  of  banquets.  But 
Cleopatra  was  busied  in  making  a  collection  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  poisonous  drugs,  and,  in  order  to  see  which  of  them 

*  It  was  a  name  well  known  on  pothneskontes,  and  one  of  them  had 
the  stage.  There  were  two,  if  not  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Plau- 
three,  comedies,  called  the  Syna-  tus,  as  the  Commorientes. 
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were  the  least  painful  in  the  operation,  she  had  them 
tried  upon  prisoners  condemned  to  die.  But,  finding  that 
the  quick  poisons  always  worked  with  sharp  pains,  and 
that  the  less  painful  were  slow,  she  next  tried  venomous 
animals,  and  watched  with  her  own  eyes  whilst  they  were 
applied,  one  creature  to  the  body  of  another.  This  was 
her  daily  practice,  and  she  pretty  well  satisfied  herself 
that  nothing  was  comparable  to  the  bite  of  the  asp,  which, 
without  convulsion  or  groaning,  brought  on  a  heavy 
drowsiness  and  lethargy,  with  a  gentle  sweat  on  the  face, 
the  senses  being  stupefied  by  degrees ;  the  patient,  in 
appearance,  being  sensible  of  no  pain,  but  rather  troubled 
to  be  disturbed  or  awakened,  like  those  that  are  in  a  pro¬ 
found  natural  sleep. 

At  the  same  time,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  into 
Asia,  Cleopatra  asking  for  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her 
children,  and  Antony,  that  he  might  have  leave  to  live  as 
a  private  man  in  Egypt,  or,  if  that  were  thought  too  much, 
that  he  might  retire  to  Athens.  In  lack  of  friends,  so 
many  having  deserted,  and  others  not  being  trusted, 
Euphronius,  his  son’s  tutor,  was  sent  on  this  embassy. 
For  Alexas  of  Laodicea,  who,  by  the  recommendation  of 
Timagenes,  became  acquainted  with  Antony  at  Rome,  and 
had  been  more  powerful  with  him  than  any  Greek,  and 
was,  of  all  the  instruments  which  Cleopatra  made  use  of 
to  persuade  Antony,  the  most  violent,  and  the  chief  sub- 
verter  of  any  good  thoughts  that,  from  time  to  time,  might 
rise  in  his  mind  in  Octavia’s  favor,  had  been  sent  before 
to  dissuade  Herod  from  desertion;  but,  betraying  his 
master,  stayed  with  him,  and,  confiding  in  Herod’s  interest, 
had  the  boldness  to  come  into  Caesar’s  presence.  Herod, 
however,  was  not  able  to  help  him,  for  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  put  in  chains,  and  sent  into  his  own  country,  where, 
by  Caesar’s  order,  he  was  put  to  death.  This  reward  of 
his  treason  Alexas  received  while  Antony  was  yet  alive. 
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Caesar  would  not  listen  to  any  proposals  for  Antony, 
but  he  made  answer  to  Cleopatra,  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  favor  which  she  might  not  expect,  if  she  put 
Antony  to  death,  or  expelled  him  from  Egypt.  He  sept 
back  with  the  ambassadors  his  own  freed  map  Thyrsus,  al 
man  of  understanding,  and  not  at  all  ill- qual^nilf'fdr  con¬ 
veying  the  messages  of  a  youthful  general  to  a  woman  so 
proud  of  her  charms  and  possessed  with  the  opinion  of  the 
power  of  her  beauty.  But  by  the  long  audiences  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  her,  and  the  special  honors  which  she  paid 
him,  Antony’s  jealousy  began  to  be  awakened ;  lie  had, 
him^ggizcdy-whipppd^and^fint-hacky -writing  Caesar  word 
that  the  man’s  busy,  impertinent  ways  had  provoked 
him ;  in  his  circumstances  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
be  very  patient :  “  But  if  it  offend  you,”  he  added,  “  you 
have  got  my  ifeedmanv<H4pparchus,  with  you ;  hang  him 
up  and  scourge  him  to  make  us  even.”  But  Cleopatra, 
after  this,  to  clear  herself,  and  to  allay  his  jealousies,  paid 
him  all  the  attentions  imaginable.  When  her  own  birth¬ 
day  came,  she  kept  it  as  was  suitable  to  their  fallen 
fortunes ;  but  his  was  observed  with  the  utmost  prodigality 
of  splendor  and  magnificence,  so  that  many  of  the  guests 
sate  down  in  want,  and  went  home  wealthy  men.  Mean¬ 
time,  continual  letters  came  to  Caesar  from  Agrippa,  tell¬ 
ing  him  his  presence  was  extremely  required  at  Rome. 

And  so  the  war  was  deferred  for  a  season.  But,  the 
winter  being  over,  he  began  his  march ;  he  himself  by 
Syria,  and  his  captains  through  Africa.  Pelusium  being 
taken,  there  went  a  report  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  up 
to  Caesar  by  Seleucus  not  without  the  consent  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  ;  but  she,  to  justify  herself,  gave  up  into  Antony’s 
hands  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  to  be  put  to 
death.  She  had  caused  to  be  built,  joining  to  the  temple 
of  Isis,  several  tombs  and  monuments  of  wonderful  height, 
and  very  remarkable  for  the  workmanship ;  thither  she 
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removed  her  treasure,  her  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  pearls, 
ebony,  ivory,  cinnamon,  and,  after  all,  a  great  quantity  of 
torchwood  and  tow.  Upon  which  Caesar  began  to  fear 
lest  she  should,  in  a  desperate  fit,  set  all  these  riches  on 
fire ;  and,  therefore,  while  he  was  marching  towards  the 
city  with  his  army,  he  omitted  no  occasion  of  giving  her 
new  assurances  of  his  good  intentions.  -He  took  up  his 
position  in  the  Hippodrome,  where  Antony  made  a  fierce 
sally  upon  him,  routed  the  horse,  and  beat  them  back 
into  their  trenches,  and  so  returned  with  great  satisfaction 
to  the  palace,  where,  meeting  Cleopatra,  armed  as  he  was, 
he  kissed  her,  and  commended  to  her  favor  one  of  his 
men,  who  had  most  signalized  himself  in  the  fight,  to 
whom  she  made  a  present  of  a  breastplate  and  helmet  of 
gold;  which  he  having  received,  went  that  very  night 
and  deserted  to  Csesar. 

After  this,  Antony  sent  a  new  challenge  to  CaBsar,  to 
fight  him  hand  to  hand  ;  who  made  him  answer  that  he 
might  find  several  other  ways  to  end  his  life ;  and  he, 
considering  with  himself  that  he  could  not  die  more  hon¬ 
orably  than  in  battle,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  both  by 
land  and  sea.  At  supper,  it  is  said,  he  bade  his  servants 
help  him  freely,  and  pour  him  out  wine  plentifully,  since 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  they  should  not  do  the  same,  but  be 
servants  to  a  new  master,  whilst  he  should  lie  on  the 
ground,  a  dead  corpse,  and  nothing.  His  friends  that 
were  about  him  wept  to  hear  him  talk  so ;  which  he  per¬ 
ceiving,  told  them  he  would  not  lead  them  to  a  battle  in 
which  be  expected  rather  an  honorable  death  than  either 
safety  or  victory.  That  night,  it  is  related,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  when  the  whole  city  was  in  a  deep  silence 
and  general  sadness,  expecting  the  event  of  the  next  day, 
on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  all  sorts  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  voices  singing  in  tune,  and  the  cry  of  a  crowd 
bf  people  shouting  and  dancing,  like  a  troop  of  bacchanals 
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on  its  way.  This  tumultuous  procession  seemed  to  take 
its  course  right  through  the  middle  of  the  city  to  the  gate 
nearest  the  enemy  ;  here  it  became  loudest,  and  suddenly 
passed  out.  People  who  reflected  considered  this  to  sig¬ 
nify  that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  had  always™ 
made  it  his  study  to  copy  and  imitate,  had  now  forsaken 

InmZL.  _ _____ 

Ts  soon  as  it  was  light,  dm 'marched  his  infantry  out  of 
the  city,  and  posted  them  upon  a  rising  ground,  from 
whence  he  saw  his  fleet  make  up  to  the  enemy.  There 
he  stood  in  expectation  of  the  event ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
fleets  came  near  to  one  another,  higjnen  saluted  Csesar’s 
with  their  oars  ;  and,  on  their  responding,  the  whole  body 
of  the  ships,  forming  into  a  single  fleet,  rowed  up  direct 
to  the  _£iiy.  Antony  had  no  sooner  seen  this,  but  the 
k  horse  deserted  him,  and  went  over  to  Csesar ;  and  his  foot 
^  being  defeated,  he  retired  into  the  city,  crying  outTEaF 
Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  the  enemies  he  had  made 
for  her  sake.  She,  being  afraid  lest  in  his  fury  and  de¬ 
spair  he  might  do  her  a  mischief,  fled  to  her  monument, 
and  letting  down  the  falling  doors,  which  were  strong 
with  bars  and  bolts,  she  sent  messengers  who  should  tell 
Antony  she  was  dead.  He,  believing  it,  cried  out,  “ 
Antony,  why  delay  longer  ?  Fate  has  snatched  away  the 
only  pretext  for  which  you  could  say  you  desired  yet  to 
live.”  Going  into  his  chamber,  and  there  loosening  and 
opening  his  coat  of  armor,  “  I  am  not,”  said  he,  “  troubled, 
Cleopatra,  to  be  at  present  bereaved  of  you,  for  I  shall 
soon  be  with  you ;  but  it  distresses  me  that  so  great  a 
general  should  be  found  of  a  tardier  courage  than  a 
woman.”  He  had  a  faithful  servant,  whose  name  was 
Eros ;  he  had  engaged  him  formerly  to  kill  him  when  he 
should  think  it  necessary,  and  now  he  put  him  to  his 
promise.  Eros  drew  his  sword,  as  designing  to  kill  him, 
but,  suddenly  turning  round,  he  slew  himself.  And  as  he 
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fell  dead  at  his  feet,  “  It  is  well  done,  Eros,”  said  Antony ; 
“  you  show  your  master  how  to  do  what  you  had  not  the 
heart  to  do  yourself ;  ”  and  so  he  ran  himself  into  the 
belly,  and  laid  himself  upon  the  couch.  The  wound, 
however,  was  not  immediately  mortal ;  and  the  flow  of 
blood  ceasing  when  he  lay  down,  presently  he  came  to 
himself,  and  entreated  those  that  were  about  him  to  put 
him  out  of  his  pain  ;  but  they  all  fled  out'  of  the  chamber, 
and  left  him  crying  out  and  struggling,  until  Diomede, 
Cleopatra’s  secretary,  came  to  him,  having  orders  from 
her  to  bring  him  into  the  monument. 

When  he  understood  she  was  alive,  he  eagerly  gave 
order  to  the  servants  to  take  him  up,  and  in  their  arms 
was  carried  to  the  door  of  the  building.  Cleopatra  would 
not  open  the  door,  but, 'looking  from  a  sort  of  window, 
she  let  down  ropes  and  cords,  to  which  Antony  was 
fastened ;  and  she  and  her  two  women,  the  only  persons 
she  had  allowed  to  enter  the  monument,  drew  him  up. 
Those  that  were  present  say  that  nothing  was  ever  more 
sad  than  this  spectacle,  to  see  Antony,  covered  all  over 
with  blood  and  just  expiring,  thus  drawn  up,  still  holding 
up  his  hands  to  her,  and  lifting  up  his  body  with  the  little 
force  he  had  left.  As,  indeed,  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the 
women  ;  and  Cleopatra,  with  all  her  force,  clinging  to  the 
rope,  and  straining  with  her  head  to  the  ground,  with 
difficulty  pulled  him  up,  while  those  below  encouraged 
her  with  their  cries,  and  joined  in  all  her  effort  and 
anxiety.  When  she  had  got  him  up,  she  laid  him  on  the 
bed,  tearing  all  her  clothes,  which  she  spread  upon  him ; 
and,  beating  her  breasts  with  her  hands,  lacerating  herself, 
and  disfiguring  her  own  face  with  the  blood  from  his 
wounds,  she  called  him  her  lord,  her  husband,  her  em¬ 
peror,  and  seemed  to  have  pretty  nearly  forgotten  all  her 
own  evils,  she  was  so  intent  upon  his  misfortunes.  An¬ 
tony,  stopping  her  lamentations  as  well  as  he  could,  called 
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for  wine  to  drink,  either  that  he  was  thirsty,  or  that  he 
imagined  that  it  might  put  him  the  sooner  out  of  pain. 
When  he  had  drunk,  he  advised  her  to  bring  her  own 
affairs,  so  far  as  might  be  honorably  done,  to  a  safe  con¬ 
clusion,  and  that,  among  all  the  friends  of  Caesar,  she 
should  rely  on  gxooulekia;  that  she  should  not  pity  him 
in  this  last  turn  of  fate,  but  rather  rejoice  for  him  in 
remembrance  of  his  past  happiness,  who  had  been  of  all 
men  the  most  illustrious  and  powerful,  and,  in  the  end, 
had  fallen  not  ignobly,  a  Roman  by  a  Roman  overcome. 

J ust  as  he  breathed  his  last,  Procufeius  arrived  from 
Caesar ;  for  when  Antony  gave  himself  his  wound,  and 
was  carried  in  to  Cleopatra,  one  of  his  guards,  Dercetaeus, 
took  up  Antony’s  sword  and  hid  it ;  and,  when  he  saw  his 
opportunity,  stole  away  to  Caesar,  and  brought  him  the 
first  news  of  Antony’s  death,  and  withal  showed  him  the 
bloody  sword.  Caesar,  upon  this,  retired  into  the  inner 
part  of  his  tent,  and,  giving  some  tears  to  the  death  of  one 
that  had  been  nearly  allied  to  him  in  marriage,  his  col¬ 
league  in  empire,  and  companion  im  so  many  wars  and 
dangers,  he  came  out  to  his  friends,  and,  bringing  with 
him  many  letters,  he  read  to  them  with  how  much  reason 

and  moderation  he  had  always  addressed  himself  to  An- 

^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

tony,  and  in  return  what  overbearing  and  arrogant 
answers  he  received.  Then  he  sent  Proculeius  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  get  Cleopatra  alive  into  his  power ; 
for  he  was  afraid  of  losing  a  great  treasure,  and,  besides, 
she  would  be  no  small  addition  to  the  glory  of  his  tri¬ 
umph.  She,  however,  was  careful  not  to  put  herself  in 
Proculeius’s  power ;  but  from  within  her  monument,  he 
standing  on  the  outside  of  a  door,  on  the  level  of  the 
ground,  which  was  strongly  barred,  but  so  that  they 
might  well  enough  hear  one  another’s  voice,  she  held  a 
conference  with  him;  she  demanding  that  her  kingdom 
might  be  given  to  her  children,  and  he  bidding  her  be  of 
good  courage,  and  trust  Caesar  for  every  thing. 
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Having  taken  particular  notice  of  the  place,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Caesar,  and  Gallus  was  sent  to  parley  with  her 
the  second  time;  who,  being  come  to  the  door,  on  pur¬ 
pose  prolonged  the  conference,  while  Proculeius  fixed  his 
scaling-ladders  in  the  window  through  which  the  women 
had  pulled  up  Antony.  And  so  entering,  with  two  men 
to  follow  him,  he  went  straight  down  to  the  door  where 
Cleopatra  was  discoursing  with  Gallus.  -One  of  the  two 
women  who  were  shut  up  in  the  monument  with  her 
cried  out,  “  Miserable  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken  prisoner  !  ” 
Upon  which  she  turned  quick,  and,  looking  at  Proculeius, 
drew  out  her  dagger,  which  she  had  with  her  to  stab  herself. 
But  Proculeius  ran  up  quickly,  and,  seizing  her  with  both 
his  hands,  “  For  shame,”  said  he,  “  Cleopatra;  you  wrong 
yourself  and  Cassar  much,  who  would  rob  him  of  so  fair 
an  occasion  of  showing  his  clemency,  and  would  make 
the  world  believe  the  most  gentle  of  commanders  to  be  a 
faithless  and  implacable  enemy.”  And  so,  taking  the 
dagger  out  of  her  hand,  he  also  shook  her  dress  to  see  if 
there  were  any  poison  hid  in  it.  After  this,  Caesar  sent 
Epaphroditus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  with  orders  to  treat 
her  with  all  the  gentleness  and  civility  possible,  but  to 
take  the  strictest  precautions  to  keep  her  alive. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Caesar  made  his  entry  into  Alex¬ 
andria,  with  Areius  the  philosopher  at  his  side,  holding 
him  by  the  hand  and  talking  with  him ;  desiring  that  all 
his  fellow-citizens  should  see  what  honor  was  paid  to  him, 
and  should  look  up  to  him  accordingly  from  the  very 
first  moment.  Then,  entering  the  exercise-ground,  he 
mounted  a  platform  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  from 
thence  commanded  the  citizens  (who,  in  great  fear  and 
consternation,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet)  to  stand  up,  and 
told  them,  that  he  freely  acquitted  the  people  of  all 
blame,  first,  for  the  sake  of  Alexander,  who  built  their 
city ;  then,  for  the  city’s  sake  itself,  yrhich  was  so  large 
and  beautiful ;  and,  thirdly,  to  gratify  his  friend  Areius. 
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Such  great  honor  did  Areius  receive  from  Caesar ;  and  by 
his  intercession  many  lives  were  saved,  amongst  the  rest 
that  of  Philostratus,  a  man,  of  all  the  professors  of  logic 
that  ever  were,  the  most  ready  in  extempore  speaking, 
but  quite  destitute  of  any  right  to  call  himself  one  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  Academy.  Caesar,  out  of  disgust  at 
his  character,  refused  all  attention  to  his  entreaties.  So, 
growing  a  long,  white  beard,  and  dressing  himself  in  black, 
he  followed  behind  Areius,  shouting  out  the  verse, 

The  wise,  if  they  are  wise,  will  save  the  wise. 

Which  Caesar  hearing,  gave  him  his  pardon,  to  prevent 
rather  any  odium  that  might  attach  to  Areius,  than  any 
harm  that  Philostratus  might  suffer. 

Of  Antony’s  children,  Antyllus^ his  son  by  Fulvia,  being 
betrayed  by  his  tutor,  Theodoras,  was  put  to  death ;  and 
while  the  soldiers  were  cutting  off  his  head,  his  tutor  con¬ 
trived  to  steal  a  precious  jewel  which  he  wore  about  his 
neck,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  afterwards  denied 
the  fact,  but  was  convicted  and  crucified.  Cleopatra’s 
children,  with  their  attendants,  had  a  guard  set  on  them, 
and  were  treated  very  honorably.  Csesarion,  who  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Caesar  the  Dictator,  was  sent  by 
his  mother,  with  a  great  sum  of  money,  through  ^Ethiopia, 
to  pass  into  India;  but  his  tutor,  a  man  named  Rhodon, 
about  as  honest  as  Theodoras,  persuaded  him  to  turn  back, 
for  that  Caesar  designed  to  make  him  king.  Caesar  consult¬ 
ing  what  was  best  to  be  done  with  him,  Areius,  we  are  told, 
said, 

- -  Too  many  Gcesars  are  not  well.* 

So,  afterwards,  when  Cleopatra  was  dead,  he  was  killed. 

*  A  parody  on  Homer’s  famous  words, 

Too  many  leaders  are  not  well ;  the  way 
Is  to  have  one  commander  to  obey, 

One  king,  of  Zeus  appointed  for  the  sway, 
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Many  kings  and  great  commanders  made  petition  to 
Caesar  for  the  body  of  Antony,  to  give  him  his  funeral 
rites ;  but  he  would  not  take  away  his  corpse  from  Cleo¬ 
patra,  by  whose  hands  he  was  buried  with  royal  splendor 
and  magnificence,  it  being  granted  to  her  to  employ  what 
she  pleased  on  his  funeral.  In  this  extremity  of  grief  and 
sorrow,  and  having  inflamed  and  ulcerated  her  breasts 
with  beating  them,  she  fell  into  a  high  fever,  and  was 
very  glad  of  the  occasion,  hoping,  under  this  pretext,  to 
abstain  from  food,  and  so  to  die  in  quiet  without  inter¬ 
ference.  She  had  her  own  physician,  Olympus,  to  whom 
she  told  the  truth,  and  asked  his  advice  and  help  to  put 
an  end  to  herself,  as  Olympus  himself  has  told  us,  in  a 
narrative  which  he  wrote  of  these  events.  But  Csesar, 
suspecting  her  purpose,  took  to  menacing  language  about 
her  children,  and  excited  her  fears  for  them,  before  which 
engines  her  purpose  shook  and  gave  way,  so  that  she  suf¬ 
fered  those  about  her  to  give  her  what  meat  or  medicine 
they  pleased. 

Some  few  days  after,  Caesar  himself  came  to  make  her 
a  visit  and  comfort  her.  She  lay  then  upon  her  pallet- 
bed  in  undress,  and,  on  his  entering  in,  sprang  up  from 
off  her  bed,  having  nothing  on  but  the  one  garment  next 
her  body,  and  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  her  hair  and  face 
looking  wild  and  disfigured,  her  voice  quivering,  and  her 
eyes  sunk  in  her  head.  The  marks  of  the  blows  she  had 
given  herself  were  visible  about  her  bosom,  and  altogether 
her  whole  person  seemed  no  less  afflicted  than  her  soul. 
But,  for  all  this,  her  old  charm,  and  the  boldness  of  her 
youthful  beauty  had  not  wholly  left  her,  and,  in  spite  of 
her  present  condition,  still  sparkled  from  within,  and  let 
itself  appear  in  all  the  movements  of  her  countenance. 

ouk  agathon  ^oZwkaisari'e  being  a  form  of  Csesar ;  and  Koiran,  or  Koi- 
slight  variation  upon  ouk  agathon  ranos,  is  a  captain  or  chief. 
^oZwkoiram'e.  Kaisar  is  the  Greek 
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Caesar,  desiring  her  to  repose  herself,  sat  down  by  her ; 
and,  on  this  opportunity,  she  said  something  to  justify  her 
actions,  attributing  what  she  had  done  to  the  necessity 
she  was  under,  and  to  her  fear  of  Antony  •  and  when 
Caesar,  on  each  point,  made  his  objections,  and  she  found 
herselt  confuted,  she  broke  oil  at  once  into  language  of 
entreaty  and  deprecation,  as  if  she  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  prolong  her  life.  And  at  last,  having  by  her  a 
list  of  her  treasure,  she  gave  it  into  his  hands  ;  and  when 
Seleucus,  one  of  her  stewards,  who  was  by,  pointed  out 
that  various  articles  were  omitted,  and  charged  her  with 
secreting  them,  she  flew  up  and  caught  him  by  the  hair, 
and  struck  him  several  blows  on  the  face.  Caesar  smiling 
and  withholding  her,  “  Is  it  not  very  hard,  Caesar,”  said 
she,  “  when  you  do  me  the  honor  to  visit  me  in  this  con¬ 
dition  I  am  in,  that  I  should  be  accused  by  one  of  my  own 
servants  of  laying  by  some  women’s  toys,  not  meant  to 
adorn,  be  sure,  my  unhappy  self,  but  that  I  might  have 
some  little  present  by  me  to  make  your  Octavia  and  your 
Livia,  that  by  their  intercession  I  might  hope  to  find  you 
in  some  measure  disposed  to  mercy  ?”  Caesar  was  pleased 
to  hear  her  talk  thus,  being  now  assured  that  she  was 
desirous  to  live.  And,  therefore,  letting  her  know  that 
the  things  she  had  laid  by  she  might  dispose  of  as  she 
pleased,  and  his  usage  of  her  should  be  honorable  above 
her  expectation,  he  went  away,  well  satisfied  that  he  had 
overreached  her,  but,  in  fact,  was  himself  deceived. 

There  was  a  young  man  of  distinction  among  Caesar’s 
companions,  named  CorrichAscAAAah&Ik-  He  was  not 
without  a  certain  tenderness  for  Cleopatra,  and  sent  her 
word  privately,  as  she  had  besought  him  to  do,  that 
Caesar  was  about  to  return  through  Syria,  and  that  she 
and  her  children  were  to  be  sent  on  within  three  days. 
When  she  understood  this,  she  made  her  request  to  Caesar 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  permit  her  to  make  oblations 
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to  the  departed  Antony;  which  being  granted,  she  ordered 
herself  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried, 
and  there,  accompanied  by  her  women,  she  embraced  his 
tomb  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  spoke  in  this  manner : 
“  0,  dearest  Antony,”  said  she,  “  it  is  not  long  since  that 
with  these  hands  I  buried  you ;  then  they  were  free,  now 
I  am  a  captive,  and  pay  these  last  duties  to  you  with  a 
guard  upon  me,  for  fear  that  my  just  griefs  and  sorrows 
should  impair  my  servile  body,  and  make  it  less  fit  to 
appear  in  their  triumph  over  you.  No  further  offerings 
or  libations  expect  from  me ;  these  are  the  last  honors 
that  Cleopatra  can  pay  your  memory,  for  she  is  to  be 
hurried  away  far  from  you.  Nothing  could  part  us 
whilst  we  lived,  but  death  seems  to  threaten  to  divide 
us.  You,  a  Roman  born,  have  found  a  grave  in  Egypt ; 
I,  an  Egyptian,  am  to  seek  that  favor,  and  none  but  that, 
in  your  country.  But  if  the  gods  below,  with  whom  you 
now  are,  either  can  or  will  do  any  thing  (since  those 
above  have  betrayed  us),  suffer  not  your  living  wife  to 
be  abandoned ;  let  me  not  be  led  in  triumph  to  your 
shame,  but  hide  me  and  bury  me  here  with  you,  since, 
amongst  all  my  bitter  misfortunes,  nothing  has  afflicted 
me  like  this  brief  time  that  I  have  lived  away  from 
you.” 

Having  made  these  lamentations,  crowning  the  tomb 
with  garlands  and  kissing  it,  she  gave  orders  to  prepare 
her  a  bath,  and,  coming  out  of  the  bath,  she  lay  down  and 
made  a  sumptuous  meal.  And  a  country  fellow  brought 
her  a  little  basket,  which  the  guards  intercepting  and 
asking  what  it  was,  the  fellow  put  the  leaves  which  lay 
uppermost  aside,  and  showed  them  it  was  full  of  figs ; 
and  on  their  admiring  the  largeness  and  beauty  of  the 
figs,  he  laughed,  and  invited  them  to  take  some,  which 
they  refused,  and,  suspecting  nothing,  bade  him  carry  them 
in.  After  her  repast,  Cleopatra  seijt  to  Caesar  a  letter 
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which  she  had  written  and  sealed  ;  and,  putting  everybody 
out  of  the  monument  but  her  two  women,  she  shut  the 
doors.  Caesar,  opening  her  letter,  and  finding  pathetic 
prayers  and  entreaties  that  she  might  be  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Antony,  soon  guessed  what  was  doing. 
At  first  he  was  going  himself  in  all  haste,  but,  changing 
his  mind,  he  sent  others  to  see.  The  thing  had  been 
quickly  done.  The  messengers  came  at  full  speed,  and 
found  the  guards  apprehensive  of  nothing ;  but  on  open¬ 
ing  the  doors,  they  saw  her  stone-dead,  lying  upon  a 
bed  of  gold,  set  out  in  all  her  royal  ornaments.  Iras,  one 
of  her  women,  lay  dying  at  her  feet,  and  Charmion,  just 
ready  to  fall,  scarce  able  to  hold  up  her  head,  was 
adjusting  her  mistress’s  diadem.  And  when  one  that 
came  in  said  angrily,  “Was  this  well  done  of  your  lady, 
Charmion  ?  ”  “  Extremely  well,”  she  answered,  “  and  as 

became  the  descendant  of  so  many  kings  ” ;  and  as  she 
said  this,  she  fell  down  dead  by  the  bedside. 

Some  relate  that  an  asp  was  brought  in  amongst  those 
figs  and  covered  with  the  leaves,  and  that  Cleopatra  had 
arranged  that  it  might  settle  on  her  before  she  knew,  but, 
when  she  took  away  some  of  the  figs  and  saw  it,  she  said, 
“  So  here  it  is,”  and  held  out  her  bare  arm  to  be  bitten. 
Others  say  that  it  was  kept  in  a  vase,  and  that  she  vexed 
and  pricked  it  wdth  a  golden  spindle  till  it  seized  her  arm. 
But  what  really  took  place  is  known  to  no  one.  Since 
it  was  also  said  that  she  carried  poison  in  a  hollow  bodkin, 
about  which  she  wound  her  hair ;  yet  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  spot  found,  or  any  symptom  of  poison  upon  her 
body,  nor  was  the  asp  seen  within  the  monument ;  only 
something  like  the  trail  of  it  was  said  to  have  been  noticed 
on  the  sand  by  the  sea,  on  the  part  towards  which  the 
building;  faced  and  where  the  windows  were.  Some  relate 
that  two  faint  puncture-marks  were  found  on  Cleopatra’s 
arm,  and  to  this  account  Caesar  seems  to  have  given  credit ; 
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for  in  his  triumph  there  was  carried  a  figure  of  Cleopatra, 
with  an  asp  clinging  to  her.  Such  are  the  various 
accounts.  But  Caesar,  though  much  disappointed  by  her 
death,  yet  could  not  but  admire  the  greatness  of  her 
spirit,  and  gave  order  that  her  body  should  be  buried 
by  Antony  with  royal  splendor  and  magnificence.  Her 
women,  also,  received  honorable  burial  by  his  directions. 
Cleopatra  had  lived  nine  and  thirty  years,  during  twenty- 
two  of  which  she  had  reigned  as  queen,  and  for  fourteen 
had  been  Antony’s  partner  in  his  empire.  Antony, 
according  to  some  authorities,  was  fifty-three,  according 
to  others,  fifty-six,  years  old.  His  statues  were  all  thrown 
down,  but  those  of  Cleopatra  were  left  untouched;  for 
Archibius,  one  of  her  friends,  gave  Caesar  two  thousand 
talents  to  save  them  from  the  fate  of  Antony’s. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  seven  children,  of  whom 
only  Antyllus,  the  eldest,  was  put  to  death  by  Caesar ; 
Octavia  took  the  rest,  and  brought  them  up  with  her 
own.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Cleopatra,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Juba,  the  most  accomplished  of  kings ;  and 
Antony,  his  son  by  Fulvia,  attained  such  high  favor,  that 
whereas  Agrippa  was  considered  to  hold  the  first  place 
with  Caesar,  and  the  sons  of  Livia  the  second,  the  third, 
without  dispute,  was  possessed  by  Antony.  Octavia,  also, 
having  had  by  her  first  husband,  Marcellus,  two  daughters, 
and  one  son  named  Marcellus,  this  son  Caesar  adopted, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  as  did  Octavia 
one  of  the  daughters  to  Agrippa.  But  Marcellus  dying 
almost  immediately  after  his  marriage,  she,  perceiving 
that  her  brother  was  at  a  ’loss  to  find  elsewhere  any  sure 
friend  to  be  his  son-in-law,  was  the  first  to  recommend 
that  Agrippa  should  put  away  her  daughter  and  marry 
Julia.  To  this  Caesar  first,  and  then  Agrippa  himself, 
gave  assent ;  so  Agrippa  married  J ulia,  and  Octavia, 
receiving  her  daughter,  married  her  to  the  young  Antony 
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Of  the  two  daughters  whom  Octavia  had  borne  to  Antony, 
the  one  was  married  to  Domitius  Ahenobarbus ;  and  the 
other,  Antonia,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  discretion,  was 
married  to  Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  step-son  to 
Caesar.  Of  these  parents  were  born  Germanicus  and 
Claudius.  Claudius  reigned  later ;  and  of  the  children 
of  Germanicus,  Caius,  after  a  reign  of  distinction,  was 
killed  with  his  wife  and  child  ;  Agrippina,  after  bearing  a 
son,  Lucius  Domitius,  to  Ahenobarbus,  was  married  to  Clau¬ 
dius  Caesar,  who  adopted  Domitius,  giving  him  the  name 
of  Nero:  Germanicus.  He  was  emperor  in  our  time,  and 
put  'Ms  mother  to  death,  and  with  his  madness  and  folly 
came_not  far  from  ruining  the  Roman  empire,  being 
Antony’s  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation. 


COMPARISON  OF  DEMETRIUS  ANI)  ANTONY. 


As  both  are  great  examples  of  the  vicissitudes  of  for¬ 
tune,  let  us  first  consider  in  what  way  they  attained  their 
power  and  glory.  Demetrius  heired  a  kingdom  already 
won  for  him  by  Antigonus,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Suc¬ 
cessors,*  who,  before  Demetrius  grew  to  be  a  man,  trav¬ 
ersed  with  his  armies  and  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Asia.  Antony’s  father  was  well  enough  in  other  respects, 
but  was  no  warrior,  and  could  bequeathe  no  great  legacy 
of  reputation  to  his  son,  who  had  the  boldness,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  take  upon  him  the  government,  to  which  birth 
gave  him  no  claim,  which  had  been  held  by  Caesar,  and 
became  the  inheritor  of  his  great  labors.  And  such 
power  did  he  attain,  with  only  himself  to  thank  for  it, 
that,  in  a  division  of  the  whole  empire  into  two  portions, 
he  took  and  received  the  nobler  one ;  and,  absent  him¬ 
self,  by  his  mere  subalterns  and  lieutenants  often  defeated 
the  Parthians,  and  drove  the^  barbarous  nations  of  the 
Caucasus  back  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Those  very  things 
that  procured  him  ill-repute  bear  witness  to  his  great- 

*  The  Successors  of  Alexander,  the  diadochi,  usually  known  in  the 
Greek  historians  by  this  title. 
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ness.  Antigonus  considered  Antipater’s  daughter  Phila, 
in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  her  years,  an  advantageous 
match  for  Demetrius.  Antony  was  thought  disgraced  by 
his  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  a  queen  superior  in  power 
and  glory  to  all,  except  Arsaces,  who  were  kings  in  her 
time.  Antony  was  so  great  as  to  be  thought  by  others 
worthy  of  higher  things  than  his  own  desires. 

As  regards  the  right  and  justice  of  their  aims  at  em¬ 
pire,  Demetrius  need  not  be  blamed  for  seeking  to  rule  a 
people  that  had  always  had  a  king  to  rule  them.  An¬ 
tony,  who  enslaved  the  Roman  people,  just  liberated 
from  the  rule  of  Csesar,  followed  a  cruel  and  tyrannical 
object.  His  greatest  and  most  illustrious  work,  his  suc¬ 
cessful  war  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  was  done  to  crush 
the  liberties  of  his  country  and  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Demetrius,  till  he  was  driven  to  extremity,  went  on,  with¬ 
out  intermission,  maintaining  liberty  in  Greece,  and 
expelling  the  foreign  garrisons  from  the  cities ;  not  like 
Antony,  whose  boast  was  to  have  slain  in  Macedonia 
those  who  had  set  up  liberty  in  Rome.  As  for  the  pro¬ 
lusion  and  magnificence  of  his  gifts,  one  point  for  which 
Antony  is  lauded,  Demetrius  so  far  outdid  them,  that 
what  he  gave  to  his  enemies  was  far  more  than  Antony 
ever  gave  to  his  friends.  Antony  was  renowned  for  giv¬ 
ing  Brutus  honorable  burial ;  Demetrius  did  so  to  all  the 
enemy’s  dead,  and  sent  the  prisoners  back  to  Ptolemy 
with  money  and  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  luxuries  and  enjoyments.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  Demetrius,  in  his  revellings  and  dissipations,  ever  let 
slip  the  time  for  action;  pleasures  with  him  attended 
only  the  superabundance  of  his  ease,  and  his  Lamia,  like 
that  of  the  fable,  belonged  only  to  his  playful,  half¬ 
waking,  half-sleeping  hours.  When  war  demanded  his 
vol.  v.  16 
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attention,  his  spear  was  not  wreathed  with  ivy,  nor  his 
helmet  redolent  of  unguents ;  he  did  not  come  out  to 
battle  from  the  women’s  chamber,  but,  hushing  the  bac¬ 
chanal  shouts  and  putting  an  end  to  the  orgies,  he  be¬ 
came  at  once,  as  Euripides  calls  it,  “  the  minister  of  the 
unpriestly  Mars ;  ”  and,  in  short,  he  never  once  incurred 
disaster  through  indolence  or  self-indulgence.  Whereas 
Antony,  like  Hercules  in  the  picture  where  Omphale  is 
seen  removing  his  club  and  stripping  him  of  his  lion’s 
skin,  was  over  and  over  again  disarmed  by  Cleopatra,  and 
beguiled  away,  while  great  actions  and  enterprises  of  the 
first  necessity  fell,  as  it  were,  from  his  hands,  to  go  with 
her  to  the  sea-shore  of  Canopus  and  Taphosiris,  and  play 
about.  And  in  the  end,  like  another  Paris,  he  left  the 
battle  to  fly  to  her  arms ;  or  rather,  to  say  the  truth, 
Paris  fled  when  he  was  already  beaten ;  Antony  fled  first, 
and,  to  follow  Cleopatra,  abandoned  his  victory. 

There  was  no  law  to  prevent  Demetrius  from  marrying 
several  wives ;  from  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  it 
had  become  usual  with  Macedonian  kings,  and  he  did  no 
more  than  was  done  by  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy.  And 
those  he  married  he  treated  honorably.  But  Antony, 
first  of  all,  in  marrying  two  wives  at  once,  did  a  thing 
which  no  Roman  had  ever  allowed  himself ;  and  then  he 
drove  away  his  lawful  Roman  wife  to  please  the  foreign 
and  unlawful  woman.  And  so  Demetrius  incurred  no 
harm  at  all ;  Antony  procured  his  ruin  by  his  marriage. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  licentious  act  of  Antony’s  can  be 
charged  with  that  impiety  which  marks  those  of  Deme¬ 
trius.  Historical  writers  tell  us  that  the  very  dogs  are 
excluded  from  the  whole  Acropolis,  because  of  their  gross, 
uncleanly  habits.  The  very  Parthenon  itself  saw  Deme¬ 
trius  consorting  with  harlots  and  debauching  free  women 
of  Athens.  The  vice  of  cruelty,  also,  remote  as  it  seems 
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from  tlie  indulgence  of  voluptuous  desires,  must  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures,  allowed, 
or  to  say  more  truly,  compelled  the  death  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  chaste  of  the  Athenians,  who  found 
no  way  but  this  to  escape  his  violence.  In  one  word, 
Antony  himself  suffered  by  his  excesses,  and  other  people 
by  those  of  Demetrius. 

In  his  conduct  to  his  parents,  Demetrius  was  irreproach¬ 
able.  Antony  gave  up  his  mother’s  brother,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  leave  to  kill  Cicero,  this  itself  being  so 
cruel  and  shocking  an  act,  that  Antony  would  hardly  be 
forgiven  if  Cicero’s  death  had  been  the  price  of  this  uncle’s 
safety.  In  respect  of  breaches  of  oaths  and  treaties,  the 
seizure  of  Artabazes,  and  the  assassination  of  Alexander, 
Antony  may  urge  the  plea  which  no  one  denies  to  be 
true,  that  Artabazes  first  abandoned  and  betrayed  him  in 
Media ;  Demetrius  is  alleged  by  many  to  have  invented 
false  pretexts  for  his  act,  and  not  to  have  retaliated  for 
injuries,  but  to  have  accused  one  whom  he  injured  him¬ 
self. 

The  achievements  of  Demetrius  are  all  his  own  work. 
Antony’s  noblest  and  greatest  victories  were  won  in 
his  absence  by  his  lieutenants.  For  their  final  disasters 
they  have  both  only  to  thank  themselves ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  an  equal  degree.  Demetrius  was  deserted,  the 
Macedonians  revolted  from  him :  Antony  deserted  others, 
and  ran  away  while  men  were  fighting  for  him  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  The  fault  to  be  found  with  the  one 
is  that  he  had  thus  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  soldiers;  the  other’s  condemnation  is  that  he  aban¬ 
doned  so  much  love  and  faith  as  he  still  possessed.  We 
cannot  admire  the  death  of  either,  but  that  of  Demetrius 
excites  our  greater  contempt.  He  let  himself  become  a 
prisoner,  and  was  thankful  to  gain  a  three  years’  accession 
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of  life  in  captivity.  He  was  tamed  like  a  wild  beast  by 
his  belly,  and  by  wine ;  Antony  took  himself  out  of  the 
world  in  a  cowardly,  pitiful,  and  ignoble  manner,  but 
still  in  time  to  prevent  the  enemy  having  his  person  in 
their  power. 
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If  it  be  true,  Sosius  Senecio,  that,  as  Simonides  tells  us, 


“  Of  the  Corinthians  Troy  does  not  complain  ” 

for  having  taken  part  with  the  Achseans  in  the  siege, 
because  the  Trojans  also  had  Corinthians  (Glaucus,  who 
sprang  from  Corinth,)  fighting  bravely  on  their  side,  so 
also  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  neither  Romans  nor  Greeks 
can  quarrel  with  the  Academy,  each  nation  being  equally 
represented  in  the  following  pair  of  lives,  which  will  give 
an  account  of  ‘Brutus  and  of  Dion,  —  Dion,  who  was 
Plato’s  own  hearer,  and  Brutus,  who  was  brought  up  in 
his  philosophy.  They  came  from  one  and  the  selfsame 
school,  where  they  had  been  trained  alike,  to  run  the 
race  of  honor ;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  actions  often  most  nearly  allied  and  akin,  they 
both  bore  evidence  to  the  truth  of  what  their  guide  and 
teacher  had  said,  that,  without  the  concurrence  of  power 
and  success  with  justice  and  prudence,  public  actions  do 
not  attain  their  proper,  great,  and  noble  character.  For 
as  Hippomachus  the  wrestling-master  affirmed,  he  could 
distinguish  his  scholars  at  a  distance,  though  they  were 
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but  carrying  meat  from  the  shambles,  so  it  is  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  principles  of  those  who  have  had  the  same 
good  education  should  appear  with  a  resemblance  in  all 
their  actions,  creating  in  them  a  certain  harmony  and 
proportion,  at  once  agreeable  and  becoming. 

We  may  also  draw  a  close  parallel  of  the  lives  of  the 
two  men  from  their  fortunes,  wherein  ohance,  even  more 
than  their  own  designs,  made  them  nearly  alike.  For 
they  were  both  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death,  not  being 
able  to  accomplish  those  ends  which  through  many  risks 
and  difficulties  they  aimed  at.  But,  above  all,  this  is  most 
wonderful ;  that  by  preternatural  interposition  both  of 
them  had  notice  given  of  their  approaching  death  by  an 
unpropitious  form,  which  visibly  appeared  to  them. 
Although  there  are  people  who  utterly  deny  any  such 
thing,  and  say  that  no  man  in  his  right  senses  ever  yet 
saw  any  supernatural  phantom  or  apparition,  but  that 
children  only,  and  silly  women,  or  men  disordered  by 
sickness,  in  some  aberration  of  the  mind  or  distempera- 
ture  of  the  body,  have  had  empty  and  extravagant  imagi¬ 
nations,  whilst  the  real  evil  genius,  superstition,  was  in 
themselves.  Yet  if  Dion  and  Brutus,  men  of  solid  under¬ 
standing,  and  philosophers,  not  to  be  easily  deluded  by 
fancy  or  discomposed  by  any  sudden  apprehension,  were 
thus  affected  by  visions,  that  they  forthwith  declared  to 
their  friends  what  they  had  seen,  I  know  not  how  we  can 
avoid  admitting  again  the  utterly  exploded  opinion  of 
the  oldest  times,  that  evil  and  beguiling  spirits,  out  of  an 
envy  to  good  men,  and  a  desire  of  impeding  their  good 
deeds,  make  efforts  to  excite  in  them  feelings  of  terror 
and  distraction,  to  make  them  shake  and  totter  in  their 
virtue,  lest  by  a  steady  and  unbiased  perseverance  they 
should  obtain  a  happier  condition  than  these  beings  after 
death.  But  I  shall  leave  these  things  for  another  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and,  in  this  twelfth  book  of  the  lives  of  great  men 
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compared  one  with  another,  begin  with  his  who  was  the 
elder. 

Dionysius  the  First,  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
government,  at  once  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Hermo- 
crates,  the  Syracusan.  She,  in  an  outbreak  which  the 
citizens  made  before  the  new  power  was  well  settled,  was 
abused  in  such  a  barbarous  and  outrageous  manner,  that 
‘  for  shame  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  But  Dionysius, 
when  he  was  reestablished  and  confirmed  in  his  suprem¬ 
acy,  married  two  wives  together,  one  named  Doris,  of 
Locri,  the  other,  Aristomache,  a  native  of  Sicily,  and 
daughter  of  Hipparinus,  a  man  of  the  first  quality  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  colleague  with  Dionysius  when  he  was  first 
chosen  general  with  unlimited  powers  for  the  war.  It  is 
said  he  married  them  both  in  one  day,  and  no  one  ever 
knew  which  of  the  two  he  first  made  his  wife ;  and  ever 
after  he  divided  his  kindness  equally  between  them,  both 
accompanying  him  together  at  his  table,  and  in  his  bed 
by  turns.  Indeed,  the  Syracusans  were  urgent  that  their 
own  countrywoman  might  be  preferred  before  the  stran¬ 
ger  ;  but  Doris,  to  compensate  for  her  foreign  extraction, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  mother  of  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  family,  whilst  Aristomache  continued  a  long 
time  without  issue,  though  Dionysius  was  very  desirous 
to  have  children  by  her,  and,  indeed,  caused  Doris’s 
mother  to  be  put  to  death,  laying  to  her  charge  that  she 
had  given  drugs  to  Aristomache,  to  prevent  her  being 
with  child. 

Dion,  Aristomache’s  brother,  at  first  found  an  honora¬ 
ble  reception  for  his  sister’s  sake ;  but  his  own  worth  and 
parts  soon  procured  him  a  nearer  place  in  his  brother-in- 
law’s  affection,  who,  among  other  favors,  gave  special  com¬ 
mand  to  his  treasurers  to  furnish  Dion  with  whatever 
money  he  demanded,  only  telling  him  on  the  same  day 
what  they  had  delivered  out.  Now,  though  Dion  was 
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before  reputed  a  person  of  lofty  character,  of  a  noble 
mind,  and  daring  courage,  yet  these  excellent  qualifica¬ 
tions  all  received  a  great  devekqtment  from  the  happy 
chance  which  conducted  Plato  into  Sicily;  not  assuredly 
by  any  human  device  or  calculation,  but  some  super¬ 
natural  power,  designing  that  this  remote  cause  should 
hereafter  occasion  the  recovery  of  jfche  Sicilians’  lost 
liberty  and  the  subversion  of  the  tyrannical  government, 
brought  the  philosopher  out  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  and 
made  acquaintance  between  him  and  Dion.  Dion  was, 
indeed,  at  this  time  extremely  young  in  years,  but  of  all 
the  scholars  that  attended  Plato  he  was  the  quickest  and 
aptest  to  learn,  and  the  most  prompt  and  eager  to  prac¬ 
tise,  the  lessons  of  virtue,  as  Plato  himself  reports  of  him, 
and  his  own  actions  sufficiently  testify.  For  though  he 
had  been  bred  up  under  a  tyrant  in  habits  of  submission, 
accustomed  to  a  life,  on  the  one  hand  of  servility  and  in¬ 
timidation,  and  yet  on  the  other  of  vulgar  display  and 
luxury,  the  mistaken  happiness  of  people  that  knew  no 
better  thing  than  pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  yet,  at  the 
first  taste  of  reason  and  a  philosophy  that  demands 
obedience  to  virtue,  his  soul  was  set  in  a  flame,  and  in 
the  simple  innocence  of  youth,  concluding,  from  his  own 
disposition,  that  the  same  reasons  would  work  the  same 
effects  upon  Dionysius,  he  made  it  his  business,  and  at 
length  obtained  the  favor  of  him,  at  a  leisure  hour,  to 
hear  Plato. 

At  this  their  meeting,  the  subject-matter  of  their  dis¬ 
course  in  general  was  human  virtue,  but,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  they  disputed  concerning  fortitude,  which  Plato 
proved  tyrants,  of  all  men,  had  the  least  pretence  to; 
and  thence  proceeding  to  treat  of  justice,  asserted  the 
happy  estate  of  the  just,  and  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  unjust ;  arguments  which  Dionysius  would  not  hear 
out,  but,  feeling  himself,  as  it  were,  convicted  by  his 
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words,  and  much  displeased  to  see  the  rest  of  the  auditors 
full  of  admiration  for  the  speaker  and  captivated  with  his 
doctrine,  at  last,  exceedingly  exasperated,  he  asked  the 
philosopher  in  a  rage,  what  business  he  had  in  Sicily. 
To  which  Plato  answered,  “I  came  to  seek  a  virtuous 
man.”  “It  seems  then,”  replied  Dionysius,  “you  have 
lost  your  labor.”  Dion,  supposing  that  this  was  all,  and 
that  nothing  further  could  come  of  his  anger,  at  Plato’s 
request,  conveyed  him  aboard  a  galley,  which  was  con¬ 
veying  Pollis,  the  Spartan,  into  Greece.  But  Dionysius 
privately  dealt  with  Pollis,  by  all  means  to  kill  Plato  in 
the  voyage ;  if  not,  to  be  sure  to  sell  him  for  a  slave  :  he 
would,  of  course,  take  no  harm  of  it,  being  the  same  just 
man  as  before;  he  would  enjoy  that  happiness,  though, 
he  lost  his  liberty.  Pollis,  therefore,  it  is  stated,  carried 
Plato  to  iEgina,  and  there  sold  him  ;  the  iEginetans,  then 
at  war  with  Athens,  having  made  a  decree  that  whatever 
Athenian  was  taken  on  their  coasts  should  forthwith 
be  exposed  to  sale.  Notwithstanding,  Dion  was  not  in 
less  favor  and  credit  with  Dionysius  than  formerly,  but 
was  intrusted  with  the  most  considerable  employments, 
and  sent  on  important  embassies  to  Carthage,  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  which  he  gained  very  great  reputation. 
Besides,  the  usurper  bore  with  the  liberty  he  took  to 
speak  his  mind  freely,  he  being  the  only  man  who  upon 
any  occasion  durst  boldly  say  what  he  thought,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  rebuke  he  gave  him  about  Gelon. 
Dionysius  was  ridiculing  Gelon’s  government,  and,  allud¬ 
ing  to  his  name,  said,  he  had  been  the  laughing-stock  of 
Sicily.*  While  others  seemed  to  admire  and  applaud  the 
quibble,  Dion  very  warmly  replied,  “  Nevertheless,  it  is 
certain  that  you  are  sole  governor  here,  because  you 

*  Gelona,  he  said,  had  been  the  equivalent  to  Gelon,  and  gelota 
gelota  of  Sicily ;  Gelona  being  meaning  laughter,  or  ridicule. 
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were  trusted  for  Gelon’s  sake ;  but  for  your  sake  no  mail 
will  ever  hereafter  be  trusted  again.”  For,  indeed,  Gelon 
had  made  a  monarchy  appear  the  best,  whereas  Diony¬ 
sius  had  convinced  men  that  it  was  the  worst,  of  govern¬ 
ments. 

Dionysius  had  three  children  by  Doris,  and  by  Aristo- 
mache  four,  two  of  which  were  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and 
Arete.  Sophrosyne  was  married  to  his  son  Dionysius; 
Arete,  to  his  brother  Thearides,  after  whose  death,  Dion 
received  his  niece  Arete  to  wife.  Now  when  Dionysius 
was  sick  and  like  to  die,  Dion  endeavored  to  speak  with 
him  in  behalf  of  the  children  he  had  by  Aristomache, 
but  was  still  prevented  by  the  physicians,  who  wanted  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  next  successor,  who  also, 
as  Timseus  reports,  gave  him  a  sleeping  potion  which  he 
asked  for,  which  produced  an  insensibility  only  followed 
by  his  death. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  first  council  which  the  young 
Dionysius  held  with  his  friends,  Dion  discoursed  so  well 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  that  he  made  all  the  rest 
appear  in  their  politics  but  children,  and  in  their  votes 
rather  slaves  than  counsellors,  who  timorously  and  dis¬ 
ingenuously  advised  what  would  please  the  young  man, 
rather  than  what  would  advance  his  interest.  But  that 
which  startled  them  most  was  the  proposal  he  made  to 
avert  the  imminent  danger  they  feared  of  a  war  with  the 
Carthaginians,  undertaking,  if  Dionysius  wanted  peace,  to 
sail  immediately  over  into  Africa,  and  conclude  it  there 
upon  honorable  terms ;  but,  if  he  rather  preferred  war, 
then  he  would  fit  out  and  maintain  at  his  own  cost  and 
Charges  fifty  galleys  ready  for  the  service. 

Dionysius  wondered  much  at  his  greatness  of  mind, 
and  received  his  offer  with  satisfaction.  But  the  other 
courtiers,  thinking  his  generosity  reflected  upon  them, 
and  jealous  of  being  lessened  by  his  greatness,  from  hence 
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took  all  occasions  by  private  slanders  to  render  him 
obnoxious  to  the  young  man’s  displeasure;  as  if  he 
designed  by  his  power  at  sea  to  surprise  the  govern¬ 
ment.  and  by  the  help  of  those  naval  forces  confer 
the  supreme  authority  upon  his  sister.  Aristomache’s 
children.  But,  indeed,  the  most  apparent  and  the  strong¬ 
est  grounds  for  dislike  and  hostility  existed  already  in 
the  difference  of  his  habits,  and  his  reserved  and  separate 
way  of  living.  For  they,  who,  from  the  beginning,  by 
flatteries  and  all  unworthy  artifices,  courted  the  favor  and 
familiarity  of  the  prince,  youthful  and  voluptuously  bred, 
ministered  to  his  pleasures,  and  sought  how  to  find  him 
daily  some  new  amours  and  occupy  him  in  vain  amuse¬ 
ments,  with  wine  or  with  women,  and  in  other  dissipa¬ 
tions  ;  by  which  means,  the  tyranny,  like  iron  softened  in 
the  fire,  seemed,  indeed,  to  the  subject  to  be  more  moder¬ 
ate  and  gentle,  and  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  extreme 
severity ;  the  edge  of  it  being  blunted,  not  by  the  clem¬ 
ency,  but  rather  the  sloth  and  degeneracy  of  the  sover¬ 
eign,  whose  dissoluteness,  gaining  ground  daily,  and  grow¬ 
ing  upon  him,  soon  weakened  and  broke  those  “  adaman¬ 
tine  chains,”  with  which  his  father,  Dionysius,  said  he  had 
left  the  monarchy  fastened  and  secured.  It  is  reported 
of  him,  that,  having  begun  a  drunken  debauch,  he  con¬ 
tinued  it  ninety  days  without  intermission ;  *  in  all  which 
time  no  person  on  business  was  allowed  to  appear,  nor 
was  any  serious  conversation  heard  at  court,  but  drink¬ 
ing,  singing,  dancing,  and  buffoonery  reigned  there  with¬ 
out  control. 

It  is  likely  then  they  had  little  kindness  for  Dion,  who 
never  indulged  himself  in  any  youthful  pleasure  or  diver¬ 
sion.  And  so  his  very  virtues  were  the  matter  of  their 


*  Ninety  seems  an  impossible  has  three  (“  trois  jours  ),  which 
number ;  Amiot,  in  his  translation,  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little. 
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calumnies,  and  were  represented  under  one  or  other 
plausible  name  as  vices ;  they  called  his  gravity  pride, 
his  plaindealing  self-will,  the  good  advice  he  gave  was 
all  construed  into  reprimand,  and  he  was  censured  for 
neglecting  and  scorning  those  in  whose  misdemeanors  he 
declined  to  participate.  And  to  say  the  truth,  there  was 
in  his  natural  character  something  stately,  austere,  re¬ 
served,  and  unsociable  in  conversation,  which  made  his 
company  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  not  only  to  the 
young  tyrant,  whose  ears  had  been  corrupted  by  flatter¬ 
ies  ;  many  also  of  Dion’s  own  intimate  friends,  though 
they  loved  the  integrity  and  generosity  of  his  temper, 
yet  blamed  his  manner,  and  thought  he  treated  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  less  courteously  and  affably 
than  became  a  man  engaged  in  civil  business.  Of  which 
Plato  also  afterwards  wrote  to  him ;  and,  as  it  were,  pro¬ 
phetically  advised  him  carefully  to  avoid  an  arbitrary 
temper,  whose  proper  helpmate  was  a  solitary  life.  And, 
indeed,  at  this  very  time,  though  circumstances  made 
him  so  important,  and,  in  the  danger  of  the  tottering 
government,  he  was  recognized  as  the  only  or  the  ablest 
support  of  it,  yet  he  well  understood  that  he  owed  not 
his  high  position  to  any  good-will  or  kindness,  but  to  the 
mere  necessities  of  the  usurper. 

And,  supposing  the  cause  of  this  to  be  ignorance  and 
want  of  education,  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  young 
man  into  a  course  of  liberal  studies,  and  to  give  him  some 
knowledge  of  moral  truths  and  reasonings,  hoping  he 
might  thus  lose  his  fear  of  virtuous  living,  arid  learn  to 
take  pleasure  in  laudable  actions.  Dionysius,  in  his  own 
nature,  was  not  one  of  the  worst  kind  of  tyrants,  but  his 
father,  fearing  that  if  he  should  come  to  understand  him¬ 
self  better,  and  converse  with  wise  and  reasonable  men, 
he  might  enter  into  some  design  against  him.  and  dis¬ 
possess  him  of  his  power,  kept  him  closely  shut  up  at 
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home ;  where,  for  want  of  other  company,  and  ignorant 
how  to  spend  his  time  better,  he  busied  himself  in  making 
little  chariots,  candlesticks,  stools,  tables,  and  other  things 
of  wood.  For  the  elder  Dionysius  was  so  diffident  and 
suspicious,  and  so  continually  on  his  guard  against  all 
men,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  let  his  hair  be  trim¬ 
med  with  any  barber’s  or  hair-cutter’s  instruments,  but 
made  one  of  his  artificers  singe  him  with  a  live  coal. 
Neither  were  his  brother  or  his  son  allowed  to  come  into 
his  apartment  in  the  dress  they  wore,  but  they,  as  all 
others,  were  stript  to  their  skins  by  some  of  the  guard, 
and,  after  being  seen  naked,  put  on  other  clothes  before 
they  were  admitted  into  the  presence.  When  his  brother 
Leptines  was  once  describing  the  situation  of  a  place,  and 
took  a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guard  to  draw  the  plan  of 
it,  he  was  extremely  angry  with  him,  and  had  the  soldier 
who  gave  him  the  weapon  put  to  death.  He  declared, 
the  more  judicious  his  friends  were,  the  more  he  suspected 
them ;  because  he  knew,  that  were  it  in  their  choice,  they 
would  rather  be  tyrants  themselves  than  the  subjects  of 
a  tyrant.  He  slew  Marsyas,  one  of  his  captains  whom  he 
had  preferred  to  a  considerable  command,  for  dreaming 
that  he  killed  him :  without  some  previous  waking 
thought  and  purpose  of  the  kind,  he  could  not,  he  sup¬ 
posed,  have  had  that  fancy  in  his  sleep.  So  timorous  was 
he,  and  so  miserable  a  slave  to  his  fears,  yet  very  angry 
with  Plato,  because  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the 
valiantest  man  alive. 

Dion,  as  we  said  before,  seeing  the  son  thus  deformed 
and  spoilt  in  character  for  want  of  teaching,  exhorted  him 
to  study,  and  to  use  all  his  entreaties  to  persuade  Plato, 
the  first  of  philosophers,  to  visit  him  in  Sicily,  and,  when 
he  came,  to  submit  himself  to  his  direction  and  advice : 
by  whose  instructions  he  might  conform  his  nature  to  the 
truths  of  virtue,  and,  living  after  the  likeness  of  the 
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Divine  and  glorious  Model  of  Being,  out  of  obedience  to 
whose  control  the  general  confusion  is  changed  into  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  universe,  so  he  in  like  manner 
might  be  the  cause  of  great  happiness  to  himself  and  to 
all  his  subjects,  who,  obliged  by  his  justice  and  modera¬ 
tion,  would  then  willingly  pay  him  obedience  as  their 
father,  which  now  grudgingly,  and  upon  necessity,  they 
are  forced  to  yield  him  as  their  master.  Their  usurping 
tyrant  he  would  then  no  longer  be,  but  their  lawful  king. 
For  fear  and  force,  a  great  navy  and  standing  army  of 
ten  thousand  hired  barbarians  are  not,  as  his  father  had 
said,  the  adamantine  chains  which  secure  the  regal  power, 
but  the  love,  zeal,  and  affection  inspired  by  clemency  and 
justice ;  which,  though  they  seem  more  pliant  than  the 
stiff  and  hard  bonds  of  severity,  are  nevertheless  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  ties  to  sustain  a  lasting  gov¬ 
ernment.  Moreover,  it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  that  a 
ruler,  while  careful  to  be  splendid  in  his  dress,  and  luxu¬ 
rious  and  magnificent  in  his  habitation,  should,  in  reason 
and  power  of  speech,  make  no  better  show  than  the  com¬ 
monest  of  his  subjects,  nor  have  the  princely  palace  of 
his  mind  adorned  according  to  his  royal  dignity. 

Dion  frequently  entertaining  the  king  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  repeating  some  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher’s  sayings,  Dionysius  grew  impatiently  desirous 
to  have  Plato’s  company,  and  to  hear  him  discourse. 
Forthwith,  therefore,  he  sent  letter  upon  letter  to  him  to 
Athens,  to  which  Dion  added  his  entreaties ;  also  several 
philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  sect  from  Italy  sent 
their  recommendations,  urging  him  to  come  and  obtain  a 
hold  upon  this  pliant,  youthful  soul,  which  his  solid  and 
weighty  reasonings  might  steady,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
seas  of  absolute  power  and  authority.  Plato,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  out  of  shame  more  than  any  other  feeling,  lest 
it  should  seem  that  he  was  all  mere  theory,  and  that  of 
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his  own  good-will  he  would  never  venture  into  action, 
hoping  withal,  that  if  he  could  work  a  cure  upon  one 
man,  the  head  and  guide  of  the  rest,  he  might  remedy 
the  distempers  of  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  yielded  to 
their  requests. 

But  Dion’s  enemies,  fearing  an  alteration  in  Dionysius, 
persuaded  him  to  recall  from  banishment  Philistus,  a  man 
of  learned  education,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  ways  of  tyrants,  and  who  might  serve  as 
a  counterpoise  to  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  For  Philis¬ 
tus  from  the  beginning  had  been  a  great  instrument  in 
establishing  the  tyranny,  and  for  a  long  time  had  held 
the  office  of  captain  of  the  citadel.  There  was  a  report, 
that  he  had  been  intimate  with  the  mother  of  Dionysius 
the  first,  and  not  without  his  privity.  And  when  Lep- 
tines,  having  two  daughters  by  a  married  woman  whom 
he  had  debauched,  gave  one  of  them  in  marriage  to 
Philistus,  without  acquainting  Dionysius,  he,  in  great 
anger,  put  Leptines’s  mistress  in  prison,  and  banished 
Philistus  from  Sicily.  Whereupon,  he  fled  to  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  in  which  retirement  and 
leisure  it  is  probable  he  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his 
history ;  for  he  returned  not  into  his  country  during  the 
reign  of  that  Dionysius. 

But  after  his  death,  as  is  just  related,  Dion’s  enemies 
occasioned  him  to  be  recalled  home,  as  fitter  for  their 
purpose,  and  a  firm  friend  to  the  arbitrary  government. 
And  this,  indeed,  immediately  upon  his  return  he  set 
himself  to  maintain  ;  and  at  the  same  time  various  calum¬ 
nies  and  accusations  against  Dion  were  by  others  brought 
to  the  king :  as  that  he  held  correspondence  with  Theo- 
dotes  and  Heraclides,  to  subvert  the  government;  as, 
doubtless,  it  is  likely  enough,  that  Dion  had  entertained 
hopes,  by  the  coming  of  Plato,  to  mitigate  the  rigid  and 
despotic  severity  of  the  tyranny,  and  to  give  Dionysius 
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the  character  of  a  fair  and  lawful  governor ;  and  had 
determined,  if  he  should  continue  averse  to  that,  and 
were  not  to  be  reclaimed,  to  depose  him,  and  restore  the 
commonwealth  to  the  Syracusans ;  not  that  he  approved  a 
democratic  government,  but  thought  it  altogether  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  tyranny,  when  a  sound  and  good  aristocracy  * 
could  not  be  procured. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato  came  into 
Sicily,  who,  at  his  first  arrival,  was  received  with  wonder¬ 
ful  demonstration  of  kindness  and  respect.  For  one  of 
the  royal  chariots,  richly  ornamented,  was  in  attendance 
to  receive  him  when  he  came  on  shore;  Dionysius  him¬ 
self  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  thankful  acknowledgment 
for  the  great  happiness  which  had  befallen  his  govern¬ 
ment.  The  citizens,  also,  began  to  entertain  marvellous 
hopes  of  a  speedy  reformation,  when  they  observed  the 
modesty  which  now  ruled  in  the  banquets,  and  the 
general  decorum  which  prevailed  in  all  the  court,  their 
tyrant  himself  also  behaving  with  gentleness  and  human¬ 
ity  in  all  their  matters  of  business  that  came  before  him. 
There  was  a  general  passion  for  reasoning  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  insomuch  that  the  very  palace,  it  is  reported,  was 
filled  with  dust  by  the  concourse  of  the  students  in  mathe¬ 
matics  who  were  working  their  problems  there.*}*  Some 
few  days  after,  it  was  the  time  of  one  of  the  Syracusan 
sacrifices,  and  when  the  priest,  as  he  was  wont,  prayed 
for  the  long  and  safe  continuance  of  the  tyranny,  Diony¬ 
sius,  it  is  said,  as  he  stood  by,  cried  out,  “  Leave  off  pray¬ 
ing  for  evil  upon  us.”  This  sensibly  vexed  Philistus  and 
his  party,  who  conjectured,  that  if  Plato,  upon  such  brief 

*  The  word  aristocracy  is  used  f  The  floors  being  spread  with 
in  its  proper  Platonic  sense,  which  sand,  in  which  the  geometrical  fig- 
in  the  modern  use  it  has  lost,  name-  ures,  according  to  the  common 
ly,  a  government  by  the  best  (the  Greek  habit,  would  be  drawn, 
most  wise  and  virtuous)  citizens. 
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acquaintance,  had  so  far  transformed  and  altered  the 
young  man’s  mind,  longer  converse  and  greater  intimacy 
would  give  him  such  influence  and  authority,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withstand  him. 

Therefore,  no  longer  privately  and  apart,  but  jointly 
and  in  public,  all  of  them,  they  began  to  slander  Dion, 
noising  it  about  that  he  had  charmed  and  bewitched 
Dionysius  by  Plato’s  sophistry,  to  the  end  that  when  he 
was  persuaded  voluntarily  to  part  with  his  power,  and  lay 
down  his  authority,  Dion  might  take  it  up,  and  settle  it 
upon  his  sister  Aristomache’s  children.  Others  professed 
to  be  indignant  that  the  Athenians,  who  formerly  had 
come  to  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet  and  a  numerous  land- 
army,  and  perished  miserably  without  being  able  to  take 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  should  now,  by  means  of  one  sophis- 
ter,  overturn  the  sovereignty  of  Dionysius ;  inveigling  him 
to  cashier  his  guard  of  ten  thousand  lances,  dismiss  a 
navy  of  four  hundred  galleys,  disband  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  horse  and  many  times  over  that  number  of 
foot,  and  go  seek  in  the  schools  an  unknown  and  imagin¬ 
ary  bliss,  and  learn  by  the  mathematics  how  to  be  happy ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  substantial  enjoyments  of 
absolute  power,  riches,  and  pleasure  would  be  handed 
over  to  Dion  and  his  sister’s  children. 

By  these  means,  Dion  began  to  incur  at  first  suspicion, 
and  by  degrees  more  apparent  displeasure  and  hostility. 
A  letter,  also,  was  intercepted  and  brought  to  the  young 
prince,  which  Dion  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian 
agents,  advising  them,  that,  when  they  treated  with 
Dionysius  concerning  the  peace,  they  should  not  come  to 
their  audience  without  communicating  with  him :  they 
would  not  fail  to  obtain  by  this  means  all  that  they 
wanted.  When  Dionysius  had  shown  this  to  Philistus, 
and  consulted  with  him,  as  Timaeus  relates,  about  it,  he 
overreached  Dion  by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  professing, 
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■  after  some  fair  and  reasonable  expression  of  his  feelings, 
that  he  was  at  friends  with  him,  and  thus,  leading  him 
alone  to  the  sea-side,  under  the  castle  wall,  he  showed 
him  the  letter,  and  taxed  him  with  conspiring  with  the 
Carthaginians  against  him.  And  when  Dion  essayed  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  Dionysius  suffered  him  not; 
but  immediately  forced  him  aboard  a  boat,  which  lay 
fhere  for  that  purpose,  and  commanded  the  sailors  to  set 
him  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Italy. 

When  this  was  publicly  known,  and  was  thought  very 
hard  usage,  there  was  much  lamentation  in  the  tyrant’s 
own  household  on  account  of  the  women,*  but  the  citizens 
of  Syracuse  encouraged  themselves,  expecting  that  for  his 
sake  some  disturbance  would  ensue  ;  which,  together  with 
the  mistrust  others  would  now  feel,  might  occasion  a 
general  change  and  revolution  in  the  state.  Dionysius, 
seeing  this,  took  alarm,  and  endeavored  to  pacify  the 
women  and  others  of  Dion’s  kindred  and  friends ;  assuring 
them  that  he  had  not  banished,  but  only  sent  him  out  of 
the  way  for  a  time,  for  fear  of  his  own  passion,  which 
might  be  provoked  some  day  by  Dion’s  self-will  into  some 
act  which  he  should  be  sorry  for.  He  gave  also  two 
ships  to  his  relations,  with  liberty  to  send  into  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  for  him  whatever  of  his  property  or  servants  they 
thought  fit. 

Dion  was  very  rich,  and  had  his  house  furnished  with 
little  less  than  royal  splendor  and  magnificence.  These 
valuables  his  friends  packed  up  and  conveyed  to  him, 
besides  many  rich  presents  which  were  sent  him  by  the 
women  and  his  adherents.  So  that,  so  far  as  wealth  and 
riches  went,  he  made  a  noble  appearance  among  the 
Greeks,  and  they  might  judge,  by  the  affluence  of  the 
exile,  what  was  the  power  of  the  tyrant. 


*  Dion’s  wife,  Arete,  and  sister,  Aristomache. 
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Dionysius  immediately  removed  Plato  into  the  castle  * 
designing,  under  color  ot  an  honorable  and  kind  reception, 
to  set  a  guard  upon  him,  lest  he  should  follow  Dion,  and 
declare  to  the  world  in  his  behalf,  how  injuriously  he  had 
been  dealt  with.  And,  moreover,  time  and  conversation 
(as  wild  beasts  by  use  grow  tame  and  tractable)  had 
brought  Dionysius  to  endure  Plato’s  company  and  dis¬ 
course,  so  that  he  began  to  love  the  philosopher,  but  with 
such  an  affection  as  had  something  of  the  tyrant  in  it, 
requiring  of  Plato  that  he  should,  in  return  of  his  kind¬ 
ness,  love  him  only,  and  attend  to  him  above  all  other 
men ;  being  ready  to  permit  to  his  care  the  chief  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs,  and  even  the  government,  too,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  not  prefer  Dion’s  friendship  be¬ 
fore  his.  This  extravagant  affection  was  a  great  trouble 
to  Plato,  for  it  was  accompanied  with  petulant  and  jeal¬ 
ous  humors,  like  the  fond  passions  of  those  that  are 
desperately  in  love ;  frequently  he  was  angry  and  fell 
out  with  him,  and  presently  begged  and  entreated  to  be 
friends  again.  He  was  beyond  measure  desirous  to  be 
Plato’s  scholar,  and  to  jmoceed  in  the  study, of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  yet  he  was  ashamed  of  it  with  those  who  spoke 
against  it  and  professed  to  think  it  would  ruin  him. 

But  a  war  about  this  time  breaking  out,  he  sent  Plato 
away,  promising  him  in  the  summer  to  recall  Dion, 
though  in  this  he  broke  his  word  at  once ;  nevertheless, 
he  remitted  to  him  his  revenues,  desiring  Plato  to  excuse 
him  as  to  the  time  appointed,  because  of  the  war,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  a  peace,  he  would  immediately 
send  for  Dion,  requiring  him  in  the  interim  to  be  quiet, 
and  not  raise  any  disturbance,  nor  speak  ill  of  him  among 

*  The  castle,  citadel,  or  aero-  held  by  the  barbarian  garrisor .  and 
volis ,  is  the  island  of  Ortygia  (now  in  which  the  tyrannic  family  lived 
the  modern  town),  which  Dionysius  and  kept  their  court.  . 

had  strongly  fortified,  which  was 
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the  Grecians.  This  Plato  endeavored  to  effect,  by  keep¬ 
ing  Dion  with  him  in  the  Academy,  and  busying  him  in 
philosophical  studies. 

Dion  sojourned  in  the  Upper  Town  of  Athens,  with 
Callippus,  one  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  for  his  pleasure 
he  bought  a  seat  in  the*  country,  which  afterwards,  when 
he  went  into  Sicily,  he  gave  to  Speusippus,*  who  had 
been  his  most  frequent  companion  while  he  was  at 
Athens,  Plato  so  arranging  it,  with  the  hope  that  Dion’s 
austere  temper  might  be  softened  by  agreeable  company, 
with  an  occasional  mixture  of  seasonable  mirth.  For 
Speusippus  was  of  the  character  to  afford  him  this ;  we 
find  him  spoken  of  in  Timon’s  Silli,f  as  “  good  at  a  jest.” 
And  Plato  himself,  as  it  happened,  being  called  upon  to 
furnish  a  chorus  of  boys,  Dion  took  upon  him  the  order¬ 
ing  and  management  of  it,  and  defrayed  the  whole 
expense,  Plato  giving  him  this  opportunity  to  oblige  the 
Athenians,  which  was  likely  to  procure  his  friend  more 
kindness  than  himself  credit.  Dion  went  also  to  see 
several  other  cities,' visiting  the  noblest  and  most  states¬ 
manlike  persons  in  Greece,  and  joining  in  their  recrea¬ 
tions  and  entertainments  in  their  times  of  festival.  In 
all  which,  no  sort  of  vulgar  ignorance,  or  tyrannic  assump¬ 
tion,  or  luxuriousness  was  remarked  in  him ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  deal  of  temperance,  generosity,  and 
courage,  and  a  well-becoming  taste  for  reasoning  and 
philosophic  discourses.  By  which  means  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  men,  and  in  many  cities  had 
public  honors  decreed  him ;  the  Lacedsemonians  making 
him  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  without  regard  to  the  displeasure 
of  Dionysius,  though  at  that  time  he  was  aiding  them  in 
their  wars  against  the  Thebans. 

*  Plato’s  nephew  and  successor  which  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  was 
in  the  School  of  the  Academy.  thrown  on  the  philosophers. 

t  Satiric  poems,  so  called,  in 
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It  is  related  that  once,  upon  invitation,  he  went  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Ptoeodorus  the  Megarian,  a  man,  it  would  seem, 
of  wealth  and  importance ;  and  when,  on  account  of  the 
concourse  of  people  about  his  doors,  and  the  press  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  was  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to  get  access  to 
him,  turning  about  to  his  friends  who  seemed  concerned 
and  angry  at  it,  “  What  reason,”  said  he,  “  have  we  to 
blame  Ptoeodorus,  when  we  ourselves  used  to  do  no  better 
when  we  were  at  Syracuse  ?  ” 

After  some  little  time,  Dionysius,  envying  Dion,  and 
jealous  of  the  favor  and  interest  he  had  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  put  a  stop  upon  his  incomes,  and  no  longer  sent 
him  his  revenues,  making  his  own  commissioners  trustees 
of  the  estate.  But,  endeavoring  to  obviate  the  ill-will  and 
discredit  which,  upon  Plato’s  account,  might  accrue  to 
him  among  the  philosophers,  he  collected  in  his  court 
many  reputed  learned  men ;  and,  ambitiously  desiring  to 
surpass  them  in  their  debates,  he  was  forced  to  make  use, 
often  incorrectly,  of  arguments  he  had  picked  up  from 
Plato.  And  now  he  wished  for  his  company  again, 
repenting  he  had  not  made  better  use  of  it  when  he  had 
it,  and  had  given  no  greater  heed  to  his  admirable  lessons. 
Like  a  tyrant,  therefore,  inconsiderate  in  his  desires, 
headstrong  and  violent  in  whatever  he  took  a  will  to,  on 
a  sudden  he  was  eagerly  set  on  the  design  of  recalling 
him,  and  left  no  stone  unturned,  but  addressed  himself  to 
Archytas  the  Pythagorean  (his  acquaintance  and  friendly 
relations  with  whom  owed  their  origin  to  Plato),  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  stand  as  surety  for  his  engagements,  and 
to  request  Plato  to  revisit  Sicily. 

Archytas  therefore  sent  Archedemus,  and  Dionysius 
gome  galleys,  with  divers  friends,  to  entreat  his  return ; 
moreover,  he  wrote  to  him  himself  expressly  and  in  plain 
terms,  that  Dion  must  never  look  for  any  favor  or  kind¬ 
ness,  if  Plato  would  not  be  prevailed  with  to  come  into 
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Sicily;  but  if  Plato  did  come,  Dion  should  be  assured  of 
whatever  he  desired.  Dion  also  received  letters  full  of 
solicitations  from  his  sister  and  his  wife,  urging  him  to 
beg  Plato  to  gratify  Dionysius  in  this  request,  and  not 
give  him  an  excuse  for  further  ill-doing.  So  that,  as 
Plato  says  of  himself,  the  third  time  he  set  sail  for  the 
Strait  of  Scylla,* 

“  Venturing  again  Cliarybdis’s  dangerous  gulf.” 


This  arrival  brought  great  joy  to  Dionysius,  and  no  less 
hopes  to  the  Sicilians,  who  were  earnest  in  their  prayers 
and  good  wishes  that  Plato  might  get  the  better  of  Philis- 
tus,  and  philosophy  triumph  over  tyranny.  Neither  was 
he  unbefriended  by  the  women,  who  studied  to  oblige 
him;  and  he  had  with  Dionysius  that  peculiar  credit 
which  no  man  else  ever  obtained,  namely,  liberty  to 
come  into  his  presence  without  being  examined  or 
searched.  When  he  would  have  given  him  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  and,  on  several  repeated  occasions, 
made  fresh  offers,  which  Plato  as  often  declined,  Aristip¬ 
pus  the  Cyrensean,  then  present,  said  that  Dionysius  was 
very  safe  in  his  munificence,  he  gave  little  to  those  who 
were  ready  to  take  all  they  could  get,  and  a  great  deal 
to  Plato,  who  would  accept  of  nothing. 

After  the  first  compliments  of  kindness  were  over, 
when  Plato  began  to  discourse  of  Dion,  he  was  at  first 
diverted  by  excuses  for  delay,  followed  soon  after  by 
complaints  and  disgusts,  though  not  as  yet  observable  to 
others,  Dionysius  endeavoring  to  conceal  them,  and,  by 
other  civilities  and  honorable  usage,  to  draw  him  off  from 


*  It  is  Sicily  in  the  manuscripts,  itself,  and  is  found  with  the  verse 
and  in  (he  old  text,  but  there  can  following  from  the  Odyssey  (xii., 
be  no  doubt  about  altering  it  to  428),  in  Plato's  own  letters  (Ep. 
Scylla ,  vvhich  is  more  apposite  in  7). 
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his  affection  to  Dion.  And  for  some  time  Plato  himself 
was  careful  not  to  let  any  thing  of  this  dishonesty  and 
breach  of  promise  appear,  but  bore  with  it,  and  dis¬ 
sembled  his  annoyance.  While  matters  stood  thus  be¬ 
tween  them,  and,  as  they  thought,  they  were  unobserved 
and  undiscovered,  Helicon  the  Cyzicenian,  one  of  Plato’s 
followers,  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened 
according  to  his  prediction;  for  which  he  was  much 
admired  by  the  tyrant,  and  rewarded  with  a  talent  of 
silver;  whereupon  Aristippus,  jesting  with  some  others 
of  the  philosophers,  told  them,  he  also  could  predict 
something  extraordinary ;  and  on  their  entreating  him  to 
declare  it,  “  1  foretell,”  said  he,  “  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  quarrel  between  Dionysius  and  Plato.” 

At  length,  Dionysius  made  sale  of  Dion’s  estate,  and 
converted  the  money  to  his  own  use,  and  removed  Plato 
from  an  apartment  he  had  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
to  lodgings  among  the  guards  he  kept  in  pay,  who  from 
the  first  had  hated  Plato,  and  sought  opportunity  to 
make  away  with  him,  supposing  he  advised  Dionysius  to 
lay  down  the  government  and  disband  his  soldiers. 

When  Archytas  understood  the  danger  he  was  in,  he 
immediately  sent  a  galley  with  messengers  to  demand 
him  of  Dionysius ;  alleging  that  he  stood  engaged  for  his 
safety,  upon  the  confidence  of  which  Plato  had  come  to 
Sicily.  Dionysius,  to  palliate  his  secret  hatred,  before 
Plato  came  away,  treated  him  with  great  entertainments 
and  all  seeming  demonstrations  of  kindness,  but  could 
not  forbear  breaking  out  one  day  into  the  expression, 
“  No  doubt,  Plato,  when  you  are  at  home  among  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  your  companions,  you  will  complain  of  me,  and 
reckon  up  a  great  many  of  my  faults.”  To  which  Plato 
answered  with  a  smile,  “  The  Academy  will  never,  I  trust, 
be  at  such  a  loss  for  subjects  to  discuss  as  to  seek  one  in 
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you.”  Thus,  they  say,  Plato  was  dismissed  ;  but  his  own 
writings  do  not  altogether  agree  with  this  account. 

Dion  was  angry  at  all  this,  and  not  long  after  declared 
open  enmity  to  Dionysius,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done 
with  his  wife ;  on  which  matter  Plato,  also,  had  had  some 
confidential  correspondence  with  Dionysius.  Thus  it 
was.  After  Dion’s  banishment,  Dionysiijs,  when  he  sent 
Plato  back,  had  desired  him  to  ask  Dion  privately,  if  he 
would  be  averse  to  his  wife’s  marrying  another  man. 
For  there  went  a  report,  whether  true,  or  raised  by 
Dion’s  enemies,  that  his  marriage  was  not  pleasing  to 
him,  and  that  he  lived  with  his  wife  on  uneasy  terms. 
When  Plato  therefore  came  to  Athens,  and  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  to  Dion,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Diony¬ 
sius,  speaking  of  other  matters  openly,  but  on  this  in  lan¬ 
guage  expressly  designed  to  be  understood  by  him  alone, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  talked  with  Dion  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  that  it  was  evident  he  would  .highly  resent  the 
affront,  if  it  should  be  put  into  execution.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  while  there  were  yet  great  hopes  of  an  accom¬ 
modation,  he  took  no  new  steps  with  his  sister,  suffering 
her  to  live  with  Dion’s  child.  But  when  things  were  come 
to  that  pass,  that  no  reconciliation  could  be  expected,  and 
Plato,  after  his  second  visit,  was  again  sent  away  in  dis¬ 
pleasure,  he  then  forced  Arete,  against  her  will,  to  marry 
Timocrates,  one  of  his  favorites ;  in  this  action  coming 
short  even  of  his  father’s  justice  and  lenity;  for  he,  when 
Polyxenus,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  Theste,  became  his 
enemy,  and  fled  in  alarm  out  of  Sicily,  sent  for  his  sister, 
and  taxed  her,  that,  being  privy  to  her  husband’s  flight, 
she  had  not  declared  it  to  him.  But  the  lady,  confident 
and  fearless,  made  him  this  reply :  “  Do  you  believe  me, 
brother,  so  bad  a  wife,  or  so  timorous  a  woman,  that, 
having  known  my  husband’s  flight,  I  would  not  have 
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borne  him  company,  and  shared  his  fortunes  ?  I  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  since  otherwise  it  had  been  my  better  lot 
to  be  called  the  wife  of  the  exile  Polyxenus,  than  the 
sister  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.”  It  is  said,  he  admired 
her  free  and  ready  answer,  as  did  the  Syracusans,  also, 
her  courage  and  virtue,  insomuch  that  she  retained  her 
dignity  and  princely  retinue  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
tyranny,  and,  when  she  died,  the  citizens,  by  public 
decree,  attended  the  solemnity  of  her  funeral.  And  the 
story,  though  a  digression  from  the  present  purpose,  was 
well  worth  the  telling. 

From  this  time,  Dion  set  his  mind  upon  warlike  meas¬ 
ures  ;  with  which  Plato,  out  of  respect  for  past  hospitali¬ 
ties,  and  because  of  his  age,*  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  Speusippus  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  assisted  and 
encouraged  him,  bidding  him  deliver  Sicily,  which  with 
lift-up  hands  implored  his  help,  and  with  open  arms  was 
ready  to  receive  him.  For  when  Plato  was  staying  at 
Syracuse,  Speusippus,  being  oftener  than  he  in  company 
with  the  citizens,  had  more  thoroughly  made  out  how 
they  were  inclined ;  and  though  at  first  they  had  been 
on  their  guard,  suspecting  his  bold  language,  as  though 
he  had  been  set  on  by  the  tyrant  to  trepan  them,  yet  at 
length  they  trusted  him.  There  was  but  one  mind  and 
one  wish  or  prayer  among  them  all,  that  Dion  would 
undertake  the  design,  and  come,  though  without  either 
navy,  men,  horse,  or  arms;  that  he  would  simply  put 
himself  aboard  any  ship,  and  lend  the  Sicilians  his  person 
and  name  against  Dionysius.  This  information  from 
Speusippus  encouraged  Dion,  who,  concealing  his  real 
purpose,  employed  his  friends  privately  to  raise  what 
men  they  could ;  and  many  statesmen  and  philosophers 
were  assisting  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  Eudemus  the 


*  He  was  now  seventy  years  old. 
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Cyprian,  on  whose  death  Aristotle  wrote  his  Dialogue  of 
the  Soul,  and  Timonides  the  Leucadian.  They  also 
engaged  on  his  side  Miltas  the  Thessalian,  who  was  a 
prophet,  and  had  studied  in  the  Academy.  But  of  all 
that  were  banished  by  Dionysius,  who  were  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand,  five  and  twenty  only  joined  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  ;  the  rest  were  afraid,  and  abandoned  it.  The  ren¬ 
dezvous  was  in  the  island  Zacynthus,  where  a  small  force 
of  not  quite  eight  hundred  men  came  together,  all  of 
them,  however,  persons  already  distinguished  in  plenty 
of  previous  hard  service,  their  bodies  well  trained  and 
practised,  and  their  experience  and  courage  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  animate  and  embolden  to  action  the  numbers 
whom  Dion  expected  to  join  him  in  Sicily. 

Yet  these  men,  when  they  first  understood  the  expe¬ 
dition  was  against  Dionysius,  were  troubled  and  dis¬ 
heartened,  blaming  Dion,  that,  hurried  on  like  a  madman 
by  mere  passion  and  despair,  he  rashly  threw  both  him¬ 
self  and  them  into  certain  ruin.  Nor  were  they  less 
angry  with  their  commanders  and  muster-masters,  that 
they  had  not  in  the  beginning  let  them  know  the  design. 
But  when  Dion  in  his  address  to  them  had  set  forth  the 
unsafe  and  weak  condition  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
declared  that  he  carried  them  rather  for  commanders 
than  soldiers,  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  and  the  rest  of  the 
Sicilians  having  been  long  ready  for  a  revolt,  and 
when,  after  him,  Alcimenes,  an  Achaean  of  the  highest 
birth  and  reputation,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
harangued  them  to  the  same  effect,  they  were  con¬ 
tented. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  Etesian 
winds  blowing  steadily  on  the  seas,  the  moon  was  at  the 
full,  when  Dion  prepared  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo, 
and  with  great  solemnity  marched  his  soldiers  to  the 
temple  in  all  their  arms  and  accoutrements.  And  after 
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the  sacrifice,  he  feasted  them  all  in  the  race-course  *  of 
the  Zacynthians,  where  he  had  made  provision  for  their 
entertainment.  And  when  here  they  beheld  with  won¬ 
der  the  quantity  and  the  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  the  tables  laid  to  entertain  them,  all  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  a  private  man,  they  concluded  with 
themselves,  that  a  man  now  past  the  prime  of  life,  who 
was  master  of  so  much  treasure,  would  not  engage  him¬ 
self  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  without  good  reason  of 
hope,  and  certain  and  sufficient  assurances  of  aid  from 
friends  over  there.  Just  after  the  libations  were  made,f 
and  the  accompanying  prayers  offered,  the  moon  was 
eclipsed ;  which  was  no  wonder  to  Dion,  who  understood 
the  revolutions  of  eclipses,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
moon  is  overshadowed  and  the  earth  interposed  between 
her  and  the  sun.  But  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
soldiers,  who  were  surprised  and  troubled  at  it,  should 
be  satisfied  and  encouraged,  Miltas  the  diviner,  standing 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  bade  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  expect  all  happy  success,  for  that  the  divine 
powers  foreshowed  that  something  at  present  glorious 
and  resplendent  should  be  eclipsed  and  obscured ;  nothing 
at  this  time  being  more  splendid  than  the  sovereignty  of 
Dionysius,  their  arrival  in  Sicily  should  dim  this  glory, 
and  extinguish  this  brightness.  Thus  Miltas,  in  public, 
descanted  upon  the  incident.  But  concerning  a  swarm 
of  bees  which  settled  on  the  poop  of  Dion’s  ship,  he 
privately  told  him  and  his  friends,  that  he  feared  the 
great  actions  they  were  like  to  perform,  though  for  a 
time  they  should  thrive  and  flourish,  would  be  of  short 
continuance,  and  soon  suffer  a  decay.  It  is  reported,  also, 
that  many  prodigies  happened  to  Dionysius  at  that  time. 

*  The  enclosed  Stadium  or  was  over,  and  the  dessert  and 
Greek  circus.  drinking  of  wine  about  to  follow, 

t  Just  when  the  dinner  itself 
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An  eagle,  snatching  a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guard,  car¬ 
ried  it  aloft,  and  from  thence  let  it  fall  into  the  sea.  The 
water  of  the  sea  that  washed  the  castle  walls  was  for  a 
whole  day  sweet  and  potable,  as  many  that  tasted  it 
experienced.  Pigs  were  farrowed  perfect  in  all  their 
other  parts,  but  without  ears.  This  the  diviners  declared 
to  portend  revolt  and  rebellion,  for  •that  the  subjects 
would  no  longer  give  ear  to  the  commands  of  their  supe¬ 
riors.  They  expounded  the  sweetness  of  the  water  to 
signify  to  the  Syracusans  a  change  from  hard  and  griev¬ 
ous  times  into  easier  and  more  happy  circumstances. 
The  eagle  being  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  and  the  spear  an 
emblem  of  power  and  command,  this  prodigy  was  to 
denote  that  the  chief  of  the  gods  designed  the  end  and 
dissolution  of  the  present  government.  These  things 
Theopompus  relates  in  his  history. 

Two  ships  of  burden  carried  all  Dion’s  men;  a  third 
vessel,  of  no  great  size,  and  two  galleys  of  thirty  oars 
attended  them.  In  addition  to  his  soldiers’  own  arms,  he 
carried  two  thousand  shields,  a  very  great  number  of 
darts  and  lances,  and  abundant  stores  of  all  manner  of 
provisions,  that  there  might  be  no  want  of  any  thing  in 
their  voyage;  their  purpose  being  to  keep  out  at  sea 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  use  the  winds,  since  all  the 
land  was  hostile  to  them,  and  Philistus,  they  had  been 
told,  was  in  Iapygia  with  a  fleet,  looking  out  for  them. 
Twelve  days  they  sailed  with  a  fresh  and  gentle  breeze ; 
on  the  thirteenth,  they  made  Pachynus,  the  Sicilian  cape. 
There  Protus,  the  chief  pilot,  advised  them  to  land  at 
once  and  without  delay,  for  if  they  were  forced  again 
from  the  shore,  and  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  head¬ 
land,  they  might  ride  out  at  sea  many  nights  and  days, 
waiting  for  a  southerly  wind  in  the  summer  season.  But 
Dion,  fearing  a  descent  too  near  his  enemies,  and  desirous 
to  begin  at  a  greater  distance,  and  further  on  in  the 
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country,  sailed  on  past  Pachynus.  They  had  not  gone 
far,  before  stress  of  weather,  the  wind  blowing  hard  at 
north,  drove  the  fleet  from  the  coast ;  and  it  being  now 
about  the  time  that  Arcturus  rises,  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  came  on,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
mariners  were  at  their  wits’  end,  and  ignorant  what 
course  they  ran,  until  on  a  sudden  they  found  they  were 
driving  with  the  sea  on  Cercina,  the  island  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  just  where  it  is  most  craggy  and  dangerous  to 
run  upon.  Upon  the  cliffs  there  they  escaped  narrowly 
of  being  forced  and  staved  to  pieces ;  but,  laboring  hard 
at  their  oars,  with  much  difficulty  they  kept  clear  until 
the  storm  ceased.  Then,  lighting  by  chance  upon  a  ves¬ 
sel,  they  understood  they  were  upon  the  Heads,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  Great  Syrtis ;  and  when  they  were  now 
again  disheartened  by  a  sudden  calm,  and  beating  to 
and  fro  without  making  any  way,  a  soft  air  began  to  blow 
from  the  land,  when  they  expected  any  thing  rather  than 
wind  from  the  south  and  scarce  believed  the  happy 
change  of  their  fortune.  The  gale  gradually  increasing, 
and  beginning  to  blow  fresh,  they  clapped  on  all  their 
sails,  and,  praying  to  the  gods,  put  out  again  into  the 
open  sea,  steering  right  from  Africa  for  Sicily.  And,  run¬ 
ning  steady  before  the  wind,  the  fifth  day  they  arrived 
at  Minoa,  a  little  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  of  which  Synalus,  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  Dion’s,  happened  at  that  time  to  be  governor ; 
who,  not  knowing  it  was  Dion  and  his  fleet,  endeavored 
to  hinder  his  men  from  landing ;  but  they  rushed  on 
shore  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  not  slaying  any  of 
their  opponents  (for  this  Dion  had  forbidden,  because  of 
his  friendship  with  the  Carthaginians),  but  forced  them 
to  retreat,  and,  following  close,  pressed  in  a  body  with 
them  into  the  place,  and  took  it.  As  soon  as  the  two 
commanders  met,  they  mutually  saluted  each  other ;  Dion 
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delivered  up  the  place  again  to  Synalus,  without  the  least 
damage  done  to  any  one  therein,  and  Synalus  quartered 
and  entertained  the  soldiers,  and  supplied  Dion  with  what 
he  wanted. 

They  were  most  of  all  encouraged  by  the  happy  acci¬ 
dent  of  Dionysius’s  absence  at  this  nick  of  time ;  for  it 
appeared  that  he  was  lately  gone  with  nighty  sail  of  ships 
to  Italy.  Therefore,  when  Dion  was  desirous  that  the 
soldiers  should  refresh  themselves  there,  after  their 
tedious  and  troublesome  voyage,  they  would  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  with,  but,  earnest  to  make  the  best  use  of  that 
opportunity,  they  urged  Dion  to  lead  them  straight  on  to 
Syracuse.  Leaving  therefore  their  baggage,  and  the 
arms  they  did  not  use,  Dion  desired  Synalus  to  convey 
them  to  him  as  he  had  occasion,  and  marched  directly  to 
Syracuse. 

The  first  that  came  in  to  him  upon  his  march  were 
two  hundred  horse  of  the  Agrigentines  who  were  settled 
near  Ecnomum,  and,  after  them,  the  Geloans.  But  the 
news  soon  flying  to  Syracuse,  Timocrates,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Dion’s  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysius,  and  was  the 
principal  man  among  his  friends  now  remaining  in  the 
city,  immediately  despatched  a  courier  to  Dionysius  with 
letters  announcing  Dion’s  arrival ;  while  he  himself  took 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  stir  or  tumult  in  the  city, 
where  all  were  in  great  excitement,  but  as  yet  continued 
quiet,  fearing  to  give  too  much  credit  to  what  was 
reported.  A  very  strange  accident  happened  to  the  mes¬ 
senger  who  was  sent  with  the  letters ;  for  being  arrived 
in  Italy,  as  he  travelled  through  the  land  of  Rhegium, 
hastening  to  Dionysius  at  Caulonia,  he  met  one  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  was  carrying  home  part  of  a  sacrifice. 
He  accepted  a  piece  of  the  flesh,  which  his  friend  offered 
him,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  all  speed ;  hav¬ 
ing  travelled  a  good  part  of  the  night,  and  being  through 
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weariness  forced  to  take  a  little  rest,  he  laid  himself  down 
in  the  next  convenient  place  he  came  to,  which  was  in  a 
wood  near  the  road.  A  wolf,  scenting  the  flesh,  came 
and  seized  it  as  it  lay  fastened  to  the  letter-bag,  and  with 
the  flesh  carried  away  the  bag  also,  in  which  were  the 
letters  to  Dionysius.  The  man,  awaking  and  missing  his 
bag,  sought  for  it  up  and  down  a  great  while,  and,  not 
finding  it,  resolved  not  to  go  to  the  king  without  his  let¬ 
ters,  but  to  conceal  himself,  and  keep  out  of  the  way. 

Dionysius,  therefore,  came  to  hear  of  the  war  in  Sicily 
from  other  hands,  and  that  a  good  while  after.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  Dion  proceeded  in  his  march,  the  Cama- 
rineans  joined  his  forces,  and  the  country  people  in  the 
territory  of  Syracuse  rose  and  joined  him  in  a  large  body. 
The  Leontines  and  Campanians,*  who,  with  Timocrates, 
guarded  the  Epipolae,  receiving  a  false  alarm  which  was 
spread  on  purpose  by  Dion,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack 
their  cities  first,  left  Timocrates,  and  hastened  off  to  carry 
succor  to  their  own  homes.  News  of  which  being  brought 
to  Dion,  where  he  lay  near  Macrae,*}*  he  raised  his  camp 
by  night,  and  came  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  is  distant 
from  the  city  about  ten  furlongs ;  there  he  made  a  halt, 
and  sacrificed  by  the  river,  offering  vows  to  the  rising 
sun.  The  soothsayers  declared  that  the  gods  promised 
him  victory;  and  they  that  were  present,  seeing  him 
assisting  at  the  sacrifice  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  one 
and  all  crowned  themselves  with  garlands.  There  were 
about  five  thousand  that  had  joined  his  forces  in  their 
march ;  who,  though  but  ill-provided,  with  such  weapons 
as  came  next  to  hand,  made  up  by  zeal  and  courage  for 

*  The  Campanians  were  mer-  he  means  the  Campanians  settled 
cenaries  of  the  native  Italian  popu-  in  Leontini. 

lation,  whom  the  elder  Dionysius  f  Macrae  is  an  unknown  name ; 
had  settled  on  Sicilian  lands  and  the  real  name  is  probably  Acrae, 
in  Sicilian-Greek  cities.  Perhaps  which  is  a  place  mentioned  by 
by  the  Leontines  and  Campanians,  Thucydides. 
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the  want  of  better  arms ;  and  when  once  they  were  told 
to  advance,  as  if  Dion  were  already  conqueror,  they  ran 
forward  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  encouraging  each 
other  with  the  hopes  of  liberty. 

The  most  considerable  men  and  better  sort  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Syracuse,  clad  all  in  white,  met  him  at  the  gates. 
The  populace  set  upon  all  that  were  of  Dionysius’s  party, 
and  principally  searched  for  those  they  called  setters  or 
informers,*  a  number  of  wicked  and  hateful  wretches,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  go  up  and  down  the  city,  thrust¬ 
ing  themselves  into  all  companies,  that  they  might  in¬ 
form  Dionysius  what  men  said,  and  how  they  stood 
affected.  These  were  the  first  that  suffered,  being  beaten 
to  death  by  the  crowd.  Timocrates,  not  being  able  to 
force  his  way  to  the  garrison  that  kept  the  castle,*)*  took 
horse,  and  fled  out  of  the  city,  filling  all  the  places  where 
he  came  with  fear  and  confusion,  magnifying  the  amount 
of  Dion’s  forces,  that  he  might  not  be  supposed  to  have 
deserted  his  charge  without  good  reason  for  it.  By  this 
time,  Dion  was  come  up,  and  appeared  in  the  sight  of  the 
people ;  he  marched  first  in  a  rich  suit  of  arms,  and  by 
him  on  one  hand  his  brother,  Megacles,  on  the  other, 
Callippus  the  Athenian,  crowned  with  garlands.  Of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  a  hundred  followed  as  his  guard,  and 
their  several  officers  led  the  rest  in  good  order;  the 
Syracusans  looking  on  and  welcoming  them,  as  if  they 
believed  the  whole  to  be  a  sacred  and  religious  proces¬ 
sion,  to  celebrate  the  solemn  entrance,  after  an  absence 
of  forty-eight  years,  of  liberty  and  popular  government. 

*  These,  by  the  name  given  to  Euryalus,  high  at  the  end  of  the 
them,  which  is  feminine  here,  and  broad  rising  ground,  sloping  up 
masculine  in  one  of  Plutarch’s  mi-  from  the  junction  with  the  island, 
nor  works  (De  Curiositate,  16),  up  and  over  which  the  town  had 
seem  to  have  been  of  both  sexes.  spread.  This  fort  is  what  Dion  is 

t  He  was  posted  in  the  fort  at  presently  said  to  take,  “  the  Epi- 
the  other  extremity  of  the  town,  polae.” 
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Dion  entered  by  the  Menitid  gate  *  and,  having  by 
sound  of  trumpet  quieted  the  noise  of  the  people,  he 
caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  Dion  and  Megacles, 
who  were  come  to  overthrow  the  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment,  did  declare  the  Syracusans  and  all  other  Sicilians 
to  be  free  from  the  tyrant.  But,  being  desirous  to  ha¬ 
rangue  the  people  himself,  he  went  up  through  the 
Achradina.  The  citizens  on  each  side  the  way  brought 
victims  for  sacrifice,  set  out  their  tables  and  goblets,  and 
as  he  passed  by  each  door  threw  flowers  and  ornaments 
upon  him,  with  vows  and  acclamations,  honoring  him  as 
a  god.  There  was  under  the  castle  and  the  Pentapylaf 
a  lofty  and  conspicuous  sundial,  which  Dionysius  had 
set  up.  Getting  up  upon  the  top  of  that,  he  made  an 
oration  to  the  people,  calling  upon  them  to  maintain  and 
defend  their  liberty ;  who,  with  great  expressions  of  joy 
and  acknowledgment,  created  Dion  and  Megacles  gen¬ 
erals,  with  plenary  powers,  joining  in  commission  with 
them,  at  their  desire  and  entreaty,  twenty  colleagues,  of 
whom  half  were  of  those  that  had  returned  with  them 
out  of  banishment.  It  seemed  also  to  the  diviners  a  most 
happy  omen,  that  Dion,  when  he  made  his  address  to  the 
people,  had  under  his  feet  the  stately  monument  which 
Dionysius  had  been  at  such  pains  to  erect;  but  because 
it  was  a  sundial  on  which  he  stood  when  he  was  made 
general,  they  expressed  some  fears  that  the  great  actions 
he  had  performed  might  be  subject  to  change,  and  admit 
some  rapid  turn  and  declination  of  fortune. 

After  this,  Dion,  taking  the  Epipoke,  released  the  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  imprisoned  there,  and  then  raised  a  wall 
to  invest  the  castle.  Seven  days  after,  Dionysius  arrived 


*  Menitid  in  the  manuscripts,  here  his  temenos,  or  sacred  lot  of 
but  more  probably  the  Temenitid  ground. 

gates,  near  the  statue  of  Apol-  t  The  Five  Gates,  the  entrance  to 
lo,  called  Temenites,  who  had  the  citadel  or  acropolis  in  Ortygia. 
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by  sea,  and  got  into  the  citadel,  and  about  the  same  time 
came  carriages  bringing  the  arms  and  ammunition  which 
Dion  had  left  with  Synalus.  These  he  distributed  among 
the  citizens;  and  the  rest  that  wanted  furnished  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  they  could,  and  put  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  zealous  and  serviceable  men-at-arms. 

Dionysius  sent  agents,  at  first  privately,  to  Dion,  to  try 
what  terms  they  could  make  with  him.  But  he  declaring 
that  any  overtures  they  had  to  make  must  be  made  in 
public  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  free  people,  envoys  now 
went  and  came  between  the  tyrant  and  the  people,  with 
fair  proposals,  and  assurances  that  they  should  have 
abatements  of  their  tributes  and  taxes,  and  freedom  from 
the  burdens  of  military  expeditions,  all  which  should 
be  made  according  to  their  own  approbation  and  consent 
with  him.  The  Syracusans  laughed  at  these  offers,  and 
Dion  returned  answer  to  the  envoys  that  Dionysius 
must  not  think  to  treat  with  them  upon  any  other  terms 
but  resigning  the  government;  which  if  he  would  act¬ 
ually  do,  he  would  not  forget  how  nearly  he  was  related 
to  him,  or  be  wanting  to  assist  him  in  procuring  oblivion 
for  the  past,  and  whatever  else  was  reasonable  and  just. 
Dionysius  seemed  to  consent  to  this,  and  sent  his  agents 
again,  desiring  some  of  the  Syracusans  to  come  into  the 
citadel  and  discuss  with  him  in  person  the  terms  to 
which  on  each  side  they  might  be  willing,  after  fair 
debate,  to  consent.  There  were  therefore  some  deputed, 
such  as  Dion  approved  of ;  and  the  general  rumor  from 
the  castle  was,  that  Dionysius  would  voluntarily  resign 
his  authority,  and  rather  do  it  himself  as  his  own  good 
deed,  than  let  it  be  the  act  of  Dion.  But  this  profession 
was  a  mere  trick  to  amuse  the  Syracusans.  For  he  put 
the  deputies  that  were  sent  to  him  in  custody,  and  by 
break  of  day,  having  first,  to  encourage  his  men,  made 
them  drink  plentifully  of  raw  wine,  he  sent  the  garrison 
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mercenaries  out  to  make  a  sudden  sally  against  Dion’s 
works.  The  attack  was  quite  unexpected,  and  the  barba¬ 
rians  set  to  work  boldly  with  loud  cries  to  pull  down  the 
cross-wall,  and  assailed  the  Syracusans  so  furiously  that 
they  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  post.  Only  a  party 
of  Dion’s  hired  soldieife,  on  first  taking  the  alarm,  advanced 
to  the  rescue ;  neither  did  they  at  first  know  what  to  do, 
or  how  to  employ  the  aid  they  brought,  not  being  able 
to  hear  the  commands  of  their  officers,  amidst  the  noise 
and  ^confusion  of  the  Syracusans,  who  fled  from  the  ene¬ 
my  and  ran  in  among  them,  breaking  through  their 
ranks,  until  Dion,  seeing  none  of  his  orders  could  be 
heard,  resolved  to  let  them  see  by  example  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  charged  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
The  fight  about  him  was  fierce  and  bloody,  he  being  as 
well  known  by  the  enemy  as  by  his  own  party,  and  all 
running  with  loud  cries  to  the  quarter  where  he  fought. 
Though  his  time  of  life  was  no  longer  that  of  the  bodily 
strength  and  agility  for  such  a  combat,  still  his  deter¬ 
mination  and  courage  were  sufficient  to  maintain  him 
against  all  that  attacked  him ;  but,  while  bravely  driving 
them  back,  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand  with  a  lance, 
his  body  armor  also  had  been  much  battered,  and  was 
scarcely  any  longer  serviceable  to  protect  him,  either 
against  missiles  or  blows  hand  to  hand.  Many  spears 
and  javelins  had  passed  into  it  through  the  shield,  and, 
on  these  being  broken  back,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
was  immediately  rescued,  and  carried  off  by  his  soldiers. 
The  command-in-chief  he  left  to  Timonides,  and,  mount¬ 
ing  a  horse,  rode  about  the  city,  rallying  the  Syracusans 
that  fled ;  and,  ordering  up  a  detachment  of  the  foreign 
soldiers  out  of  Achradina,  where  they  were  posted  on 
guard,  he  brought  them  as  a  fresh  reserve,  eager  for  bat¬ 
tle,  upon  the  tired  and  failing  enemy,  who  were  already 
well  inclined  to  give  up  their  design.  For  having  hopes 
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at  their  first  sally  to  retake  the  whole  city,  when  be¬ 
yond  their  expectation  they  found  themselves  engaged 
with  bold  and  practised  fighters,  they  fell  back  towards 
the  castle.  As  soon  as  they  gave  ground,  the  Greek  sol¬ 
diers  pressed  the  harder  upon  them,  till  they  turned  and 
fled  within  the  walls.  There  were  lost  in  this  action 
seventy-four  of  Dion’s  men,  and  a  very  great  number  of 
the  enemy.  This  being  a  signal  victory,  and  principally 
obtained  by  the  valor  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  the  Syra¬ 
cusans  rewarded  them  in  honor  of  it  with  a  hundred 
minse,  and  the  soldiers  on  their  part  presented  Dion  with 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after,  there  came  heralds  from  Dionysius,  bring¬ 
ing  Dion  letters  from  the  women  of  his  family,  and  one 
addressed  outside,  “  To  his  father,  from  Hipparinus ;  ”  this 
was  the  name  of  Dion’s  son,  though  Timseus  says,  he 
was,  from  his  mother  Arete’s  name,  called  Aretaeus ;  but  I 
think  credit  is  rather  to  be  given  to  Timonides’s  report, 
who  was  his  father’s  fellow-soldier  and  confidant.  The 
rest  of  the  letters  were  read  publicly,  containing  many 
solicitations  and  humble  requests  of  the  women;  that 
professing  to  be  from  his  son,  the  heralds  would  not  have 
them  open  publicly,  but  Dion,  putting  force  upon  them, 
broke  the  seal.  It  was  from  Dionysius,  written  in  the 
terms  of  it  to  Dion,  but  in  effect  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
so  worded  that,  under  a  plausible  justification  of  himself 
and  entreaty  to  him,  means  were  taken  for  rendering 
him  suspected  by  the  people.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
good  service  he  had  formerly  done  the  usurping  govern¬ 
ment,  it  added  threats  to  his  dearest  relations,  his  sister, 
son,  and  wife,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  contents, 
also  passionate  demands  mingled  with  lamentations,  and, 
most  to  the  purpose  of  all,  urgent  recommendations  to 
him  not  to  destroy  the  government,  and  put  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  always  hated  him,  and  would 
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never  forget  their  old  piques  and  quarrels  j  let  him  take 
the  sovereignty  himself,  and  so  secure  the  safety  of  his 
family  and  his  friends. 

When  this  letter  was  read,  the  Syracusans  were  not,  as 
they  should  have  been,  transported  with  admiration  at 
the  unmovable  constancy  and  magnanimity  of  Dion,  who 
withstood  all  his  dearest  interests  to  be  true  to  virtue 
and  justice,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  saw  in  this  their 
reason  for  fearing  and  suspecting  that  he  lay  under  an 
invincible  necessity  to  be  favorable  to  Dionysius;  and 
they  began  therefore  to  look  out  for  other  leaders,  and 
the  rather,  because  to  their  great  joy  they  received 
the  news  that  Heraclides  was  on  his  way.  This  Hera- 
clides  was  one  of  those  whom  Dionysius  had  banished,  a 
very  good  soldier,  and  well  known  for  the  commands  he 
had  formerly  had  under  the  tyrant;  yet  a  man  of  no 
constant  purpose,  of  a  fickle  temper,  and  least  of  all  to  be 
relied  upon  when  he  had  to  act  with  a  colleague  in  any 
honorable  command.  He  had  had  a  difference  formerly 
with  Dion  in  Peloponnesus,  and  had  resolved,  upon  his 
own  means,  with  what  ships  and  soldiers  he  had,  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Dionysius.  When  he  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
with  seven  galleys  and  three  small  vessels,  he  found 
Dionysius  already  close  besieged,  and  the  Syracusans  high 
and  proud  of  their  victories.  Forthwith,  therefore,  he 
endeavored  by  all  ways  to  make  himself  popular ;  and, 
indeed,  he  had  in  him  naturally  something  that  was  very 
insinuating  and  taking  with  a  populace  that  loves  to  be 
courted.  He  gained  his  end,  also,  the  easier,  and  drew 
the  people  over  to  his  side,  because  of  the  dislike  they 
had  taken  to  Dion’s  grave  and  stately  manner,  which 
the}7  thought  overbearing  and  assuming ;  their  successes 
having  made  them  so  careless  and  confident,  that  they 
expected  popular  arts  and  flatteries  from  their  leaders. 
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before  they  had  in  reality  secured  a  popular  govern¬ 
ment. 

Getting  therefore  together  in  an  irregular  assembly, 
they  chose  Heraclides  their  admiral ;  but  when  Dion 
came  forward,  and  told  them,  that  conferring  this  trust 
upon  Heraclides  was  in  effect  to  withdraw  that  which 
they  had  granted  him,  for  he  was  no  -longer  their  gen¬ 
eralissimo  if  another  had  the  command  of  the  navy,  they 
repealed  their  order,  and,  though  much  against  their 
wills,  cancelled  the  new  appointment.  When  this  busi¬ 
ness  was  over,  Dion  invited  Heraclides  to  his  house,  and 
pointed  out  to  him,  in  gentle  terms,  that  he  had  not  acted 
wisely  or  well  to  quarrel  with  him  upon  a  punctilio  of 
honor,  at  a  time  when  the  least  false  step  might  be  the 
ruin  of  all ;  and  then,  calling  a  fresh  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  he  there  named  Heraclides  admiral,  and  prevailed 
with  the  citizens  to  allow  him  a  life-guard,  as  he  himself 
had. 

Heraclides  openly  professed  the  highest  respect  for 
Dion,  and  made  him  great  acknowledgments  for  this 
favor,  attending  him  with  all  deference,  as  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  commands;  but  underhand  he  kept  up  his 
dealings  with  the  populace  and  the  unrulier  citizens, 
unsettling  their  minds  and  disturbing  them  with  his  com¬ 
plaints,  and  putting  Dion  into  the  utmost  perplexity  and 
disquiet.  For  if  he  advised  to  give  Dionysius  leave  to 
quit  the  castle,  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  imputation 
of  sparing  and  protecting  him ;  if,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
or  suspicion,  he  simply  continued  the  siege,  they  would 
say  he  protracted  the  war,  to  keep  his  office  of  general 
the  longer,  and  overawe  the  citizens. 

There  was  one  Sosis,  notorious  in  the  city  for  his  bad 
conduct  and  his  impudence,  yet  a  favorite  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  liked  to  see  it  made  a 
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part  of  popular  privileges  to  carry  free  speech  to  this 
excess  of  license.  This  man,  out  of  a  design  against  Dion, 
stood  up  one  day  in  an  assembly,  and,  having  sufficiently 
railed  at  the  citizens  as  a  set  of  fools,  that  could  not  see 
how  they  had  made  an  exchange  of  a  dissolute  and 
drunken  for  a  sober  and  watchful  despotism,  and  thus 
having  publicly  declared  himself  Dion’s  enemy,  took  his 
leave.  The  next  day,  he  was  seen  running  through  the 
streets,  as  if  he  fled  from  some  that  pursued  him,  almost 
naked,  wounded  in  the  head,  and  bloody  all  over.  In 
this  condition,  getting  people  about  him  in  the  market¬ 
place,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  assaulted  by  Dion’s 
men;  and,  to  confirm  what  he  said,  showed  them  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  his  head.  And  a  good  many 
took  his  part,  exclaiming  loudly  against  Dion  for  his 
cruel  and  tyrannical  conduct,  stopping  the  mouths  of  the 
people  by  bloodshed  and  peril  of  life.  Just  as  an  assem¬ 
bly  was  gathering  in  this  unsettled  and  tumultuous  state 
of  mind,  Dion  came  before  them,  and  made  it  appear 
how  this  Sosis  was  brother  to  one  of  Dionysius’s  guard, 
and  that  he  was  set  on  by  him  to  embroil  the  city  in 
tumult  and  confusion ;  Dionysius  having  now  no  way  left 
for  his  security  but  to  make  his  advantage  of  their  dis¬ 
sensions  and  distractions.  The  surgeons,  also,  having 
searched  the  wound,  found  it  was  rather  razed,  than  cut 
with  a  downright  blow ;  for  the  wounds  made  with  a  sword 
are,  from  their  mere  weight,  most  commonly  deepest  in 
the  middle,  but  this  was  very  slight,  and  all  along  of  an 
equal  depth ;  and  it  was  not  one  continued  wound,  as  if 
cut  at  once,  but  several  incisions,  in  all  probability  made 
at  several  times,  as  he  was  able  to  endure  the  pain. 
There  were  credible  persons,  also,  who  brought  a  razor, 
and  showed  it  in  the  assembly,  stating  that  they  met 
Sosis  running  in  the  street,  all  bloody,  who  told  them  that 
he  was  flying  from  Dion’s  soldiers,  who  had  just  attacked 
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and  wounded  him ;  they  ran  at  once  to  look  after  them, 
and  met  no  one,  but  spied  this  razor  lying  under  a  hol¬ 
low  stone  near  the  place  from  which  they  observed  he 
came. 

Sosis  was  now  likely  to  come  by  the  worst  of  it.  But 
when,  to  back  all  this,  his  own  servants  came  in,  and  gave 
evidence  that  he  had  left  his  house  alone  before  break  of 
day,  with  the  razor  in  his  hand,  Dion’s  accusers  withdrew 
themselves,  and  the  people  by  a  general  vote  condemned 
Sosis  to  die,  being  once  again  well  satisfied  with  Dion 
and  his  proceedings. 

Yet  they  were  still  as  jealous  as  before  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  rather,  because  the  war  was  now  carried  on  prin¬ 
cipally  by  sea ;  Philistus  being  come  from  Iapygia  with 
a  great  fleet  to  Dionysius’s  assistance.  They  supposed, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  need  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  all  landsmen  and  armed  accordingly: 
these  were  rather,  indeed,  they  thought,  in  a  condition  to 
be  protected  by  themselves,  who  were  seamen,  and  had 
their  power  in  their  shipping.  Their  good  opinion  of 
themselves  was  also  much  enhanced  by  an  advantage 
they  got  in  an  engagement  by  sea,  in  which  they  took 
Philistus  prisoner,  and  used  him  in  a  barbarous  and  cruel 
manner.  Ephorus  relates  that  when  he  saw  his  ship  was 
taken  he  slew  himself.  But  Timonides,  who  was  with 
Dion  from  the  very  first,  and  was  present  at  all  the  events 
as  they  occurred,  writing  to  Speusippus  the  philosopher, 
relates  the  story  thus:  that  Philistus’s  galley  running 
aground,  he  was  taken  prisoner  alive,  and  first  dis¬ 
armed,  then  stripped  of  his  corslet,  and  exposed  naked, 
being  now  an  old  man,  to  every  kind  of  contumely; 
after  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  gave  his  body 
to  the  boys  of  the  town,  bidding  them  drag  it  through 
the  Achradina,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  Quarries. 
Timoeus,  to  increase  the  mockery,  adds  further,  that 
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tne  boys  tied  him  by  his  lame  leg,  and  so  drew  him 
through  the  streets,  while  the  Syracusans  stood  by  laugh¬ 
ing  and  jesting  at  the  sight  of  that  very  man  thus  tied 
and  dragged  about  by  the  leg,  who  had  told  Dionysius, 
that,  so  far  from  flying  on  horseback  from  Syracuse,  he 
ought  to  wait  till  he  should  be  dragged  out  by  the  heels. 
Philistus,  however,  has  stated,  that  this  was  said  to 
Dionysius  by  another,  and  not  by  himself. 

Timseus  avails  himself  of  this  advantage,  wrhich  Philis¬ 
tus  truly  enough  affords  against  himself  in  his  zealous 
and  constant  adherence  to  the  tyranny,  to  vent  his  own 
spleen  and  malice  against  him.  They,  indeed,  who  were 
injured  by  him  at  the  time  are  perhaps  excusable,  if  they 
carried  their  resentment  to  the  length  of  indignities  to 
his  dead  body;  but  they  who  write  history  afterwards, 
and  were  noway  wronged  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and 
have  received  assistance  from  his  writings,  in  honor  should 
not  with  opprobrious  and  scurrilous  language  upbraid 
him  for  those  misfortunes,  which  may  well  enough  befall 
even  the  best  of  men.  On  the  other  side,  Ephorus  is  as 
much  out  of  the  way  in  his  encomiums.  For,  however 
ingenious  he  is  in  supplying  unjust  acts  and  wicked  con¬ 
duct  with  fair  and  worthy  motives,  and  in  selecting 
decorous  and  honorable  terms,  yet  when  he  does  his  best, 
he  does  not  himself  stand  clear  of  the  charge  of  being 
the  greatest  lover  of  tyrants,  and  the  fondest  admirer  of 
luxury  and  power  and  rich  estates  and  alliances  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  absolute  princes.  He  that  neither  praises 
Philistus  for  his  conduct,  nor  insults  over  his  misfortunes, 
seems  to  me  to  take  the  fittest  course. 

After  Philistus’s  death,  Dionysius  sent  to  Dion,  offering 
to  surrender  the  castle,  all  the  arms,  provisions,  and 
garrison-soldiers,  with  full  pay  for  them  for  five  months, 
demanding  in  return  that  he  might  have  safe  conduct  to 
go  unmolested  into  Italy,  and  there  to  continue,  and  also 
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to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  Gyarta,  a  large  and  fruitful  ter¬ 
ritory  belonging  to  Syracuse,  reaching  from  the  sea-side 
to  the  middle  of  the  country.  Dion  rejected  these  pro¬ 
posals,  and  referred  him  to  the  Syracusans.  They,  hoping 
in  a  short  time  to  take  Dionysius  alive,  dismissed  his  am¬ 
bassadors  summarily.  But  he,  leaving  his  eldest  son, 
Apollocrates,  to  defend  the  castle,  and  •putting  on  board 
his  ships  the  persons  and  the  property  that  he  set  most 
value  upon,  took  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  wind,  and 
made  his  escape,  undiscovered  by  the  admiral  Heraclides 
and  his  fleet. 

The  citizens  loudly  exclaimed  against  Heraclides  for 
this  neglect;  but  he  got  one  of  their  public  speakers, 
Hippo  by  name,  to  go  among  them,  and  make  proposals 
to  the  assembly  for  a  redivision  of  lands,  alleging  that 
the  first  beginning  of  liberty  was  equality,  and  that 
poverty  and  slavery  were  inseparable  companions.  In 
support  of  this,  Heraclides  spoke,  and  used  the  faction  in 
favor  of  it  to  overpower  Dion,  who  opposed  it ;  and,  in 
fine,  he  persuaded  the  people  to  ratify  it  by  their  vote, 
and  further  to  decree,  that  the  foreign  soldiers  should 
receive  no  pay,  and  that  they  would  elect  new  com¬ 
manders,  and  so  be  rid  of  Dion’s  oppression.  The  people, 
attempting,  as  it  were,  after  their  long  sickness  of  despot¬ 
ism,  all  at  once  to  stand  on  their  legs,  and  to  do  the  part, 
for  which  they  were  yet  unfit,  of  freemen,  stumbled  in 
all  their  actions ;  and  yet  hated  Dion,  who,  like  a  good 
physician,  endeavored  to  keep  the  city  to  a  strict  and 
temperate  regimen. 

When  they  met  in  the  assembly  to  choose  their  com¬ 
manders,  about  the  middle  of  summer,  unusual  and  terri¬ 
ble  thunders,  with  other  inauspicious  appearances,  for 
fifteen  days  together,  dispersed  the  people,  deterring 
them,  on  grounds  of  religious  fear*  from  creating  new 
generals.  But,  at  last,  the  popular  leaders,  having  found 
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a  fair  and  clear  day,  and  haying  got  their  party  together, 
were  proceeding  to  an  election,  when  a  draught-ox,  who 
was  used  to  the  crowd  and  noise  of  the  streets,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  grew  unruly  to  his  driver,  breaking 
from  his  yoke,  ran  furiously  into  the  theatre  where  they 
were  assembled,  and  set  the  people  flying  and  running  in 
all  directions  before  him  in  the  greatest  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion  ;  and  from  thence  went  on,  leaping  and  rushing 
about,  over  all  that  part  of  the  city  which  the  enemies 
afterwards  made  themselves  masters  of.  However,  the 
Syracusans,  not  regarding  all  this,  elected  five  and  twenty 
captains,  and,  among  the  rest,  Heraclides ;  and  underhand 
tampered  with  Dion’s  men,  promising,  if  thay  would 
desert  him,  and  enlist  themselves  in  their  service,  to  make 
them  citizens  of  Syracuse,  with  all  the  privileges  of  na¬ 
tives.  But  they  would  not  hear  the  proposals,  but,  to 
show  their  fidelity  and  courage,  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  placing  Dion  for  his  security  in  the  midst  of  their 
battalion,  conveyed  him  out  of  the  city,  not  offering  vio¬ 
lence  to  any  one,  but  upbraiding  those  they  met  with 
their  baseness  and  ingratitude.  The  citizens,  seeing  they 
were  but  few,  and  did  not  offer  any  violence,  despised 
them ;  and,  supposing  that  with  their  large  numbers  they 
might  with  ease  overpower  and  cut  them  off  before  they 
got  out  of  the  city,  fell  upon  them  in  the  rear. 

Here  Dion  was  in  a  great  strait,  being  necessitated 
either  to  fight  against  his  own  countrymen,  or  tamely 
suffer  himself  and  his  faithful  soldiers  to  be  cut  in  pieces. 
He  used  many  entreaties  to  the  Syracusans,  stretching 
out  his  hands  towards  the  castle,  that  was  full  of  their 
enemies,  and  showing  them  the  soldiers,  who  in  great 
numbers  appeared  on  the  walls  and  watched  what  was 
doing.  But  when  no  persuasions  could  divert  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  multitude,  and  the  whole  mass,  like  the  sea 
in  a  storm,  seemed  to  be  driven  before  the  breath  of  the 
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demagogues,  he  commanded  his  men,  not  to  charge  them, 
but  to  advance  with  shouts  and  clashing  of  their  arms ; 
which  being  done,  not  a  man  of  them  stood  his  ground ; 
all  fled  at  once  through  the  streets,  though  none  pursued 
them.  For  Dion  immediately  commanded  his  men  to 
face  about,  and  led  them  towards  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines. 

The  very  women  laughed  at  the  new  captains  for  this 
retreat ;  so  to  redeem  their  credit,  they  bid  the  citizens 
arm  themselves  again,  and  followed  after  Dion,  and  came 
up  with  him  as  he  was  passing  a  river.  Some  of  the  light- 
horse  rode  up  and  began  to  skirmish.  But  when  they 
saw  Dion  no  more  tame  and  calm,  and  no  signs  in  his  face 
of  any  fatherly  tenderness  towards  his  countrymen,  but 
with  an  angry  countenance,  as  resolved  not  to  suffer  their 
indignities  any  longer,  bidding  his  men  face  round  and 
form  in  their  ranks  for  the  onset,  they  presently  turned 
their  backs  more  basely  than  before,  and  fled  to  the  city, 
with  the  loss  of  some  few  of  their  men. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  very  honorably,  gave 
money  to  his  men,  and  made  them  free  of  their  city  j 
sending  envoys  to  the  Syracusans,  to  require  them  to  do 
the  soldiers  justice,  who,  in  return,  sent  back  other  agents 
to  accuse  Dion.  But  when  a  general  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
federates  met  in  the  town  of  the  Leontines,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  heard  and  debated,  the  Syracusans  were  held  to 
be  in  fault.  They,  however,  refused  to  stand  to  the  award 
of  their  allies,  following  their  own  conceit,  and  making  it 
their  pride  to  listen  to  no  one,  and  not  to  have  any 
commanders  but  those  who  would  fear  and  obey  the 
people. 

About  this  time,  Dionysius  sent  in  a  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Nypsius  the  Neapolitan,  with  provisions  and 
pay  for  the  garrison.  The  Syracusans  fought  him,  had  the 
better,  and  took  four  of  his  ships ;  but  they  made  very 
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ill  use  of  their  good  success,  and,  for  want  of  good  disci¬ 
pline,  fell  in  their  joy  to  drinking  and  feasting  in  an 
extravagant  manner,  with  so.  little  regard  to  their  main 
interest,  that,  when  they  thought  themselves  sure  of 
taking  the  castle,  they  actually  lost  their  city.  Nypsius, 
seeing  the  citizens  in  this  general  disorder,  spending  day 
and  night  in  their  drunken  singing  and  revelling,  and 
their  commanders  well  pleased  with  the  frolic,  or  at 
least  not  daring  to  try  and  give  any  orders  to  men  in 
their  drink,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  made  a 
sally,  and  stormed  their  works;  and,  having  made  his 
way  through  these,  let  his  barbarians  loose  upon  the 
city,  giving  up  it  and  all  that  were  in  it  to  their  pleas¬ 
ure. 

The  Syracusans  quickly  saw  their  folly  and  misfortune, 
but  could  not,  in  the  distraction  they  were  in,  so  soon 
redress  it.  The  city  was  in  actual  process  of  being 
sacked,  the  enemy  putting  the  men  to  the  sword,  demolish¬ 
ing  the  fortifications,  and  dragging  the  women  and  children 
with  lamentable  shrieks  and  cries  prisoners  into  the 
castle.  The  commanders,  giving  all  for  lost,  were  not 
able  to  put  the  citizens  in  any  tolerable  posture  of  de¬ 
fence,  finding  them  confusedly  mixed  up  and  scattered 
among  the  enemy.  While  they  were  in  this  condition, 
and  the  Achradina  in  danger  to  be  taken,  every  one  was 
sensible  who  he  was  in  whom  all  their  remaining  hopes 
rested,  but  no  man  for  shame  durst  name  Dion,  whom 
they  had  so  ungratefully  and  foolishly  dealt  with.  Ne¬ 
cessity  at  last  forcing  them,  some  of  the  auxiliary  troops 
and  horsemen  cried  out,  “  Send  for  Dion  and  his  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  from  the  Leontines.”  No  sooner  was  the  venture 
made  and  the  name  heard  among  the  people,  but  they 
gave  a  shout  for  joy,  and,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  wished 
him  there,  that  they  might  once  again  see  that  leader  at 
the  head  of  them,  whose  courage  and  bravery  in  the 
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worst  of  dangers  they  well  remembered,  calling  to  mind 
not  only  with  what  an  undaunted  spirit  he  always  be¬ 
haved  himself,  but  also  with  what  courage  and  confidence 
he  inspired  them  when  he  led  them  against  the  enemy. 
They  immediately,  therefore,  despatched  Archonides  and 
Telesides  of  the  confederate  troops,  and  of  the  horse¬ 
men  Hellanicus  and  four  others.  These,  traversing  the 
road  between  at  their  horses’  full  speed,  reached  the 
town  of  the  Leontines  in  the  evening.  The  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  leap  from  their  horses  and  fall  at 
Dion’s  feet,  relating  with  tears  the  sad  condition  the 
Syracusans  were  in.  Many  of  the  Leontines  and 
Peloponnesians  began  to  throng  about  them,  guessing 
by  their  speed  and  the  manner  of  their  address  that 
something  extraordinary  had  occurred. 

Dion  at  once  led  the  way  to  the  assembly,  and,  the 
people  being  gathered  together  in  a  very  little  time, 
Archonides  and  Hellanicus  and  the  others  came  in  among 
them,  and  in  short  declared  the  misery  and  distress  of  the 
Syracusans,  begging  the  foreign  soldiers  to  forget  the 
injuries  they  had  received,  and  assist  the  afflicted,  who 
had  suffered  more  for  the  wrong  they  had  done,  than  they 
themselves  who  received  it  would  (had  it  been  in  their 
power)  have  inflicted  upon  them.  When  they  had  made 
an  end,  there  was  a  profound  silence  in  the  theatre ;  Dion 
then  stood  up,  and  began  to  speak,  but  tears  stopped  his 
words ;  his  soldiers  were  troubled  at  his  grief,  but  bade 
him  take  good  courage  and  proceed.  When  he  had  re¬ 
covered  himself  a  little,  therefore,  “  Men  of  Peloponnesus,” 
he  said,  “  and  of  the  confederacy,  I  asked  for  your  presence 
here,  that  you  might  consider  your  own  interests.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  interests  to  consult  while  Syracuse  is 
perishing,  and,  though  I  may  not  save  it  from  destruction, 
I  will  nevertheless  hasten  thither,  and  be  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  my  country.  Yet  if  you  can  find  in  your  hearts 
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to  assist  us,  the  most  inconsiderate  and  unfortunate  of 
men,  you  may  to  your  eternal  honor  again  retrieve  this 
unhappy  city.  But  if  the  Syracusans  can  obtain  no  more 
pity  nor  relief  from  you,  may  the  gods  reward  you  for 
what  you  have  formerly  valiantly  done  for  them,  and 
for  your  kindness  to  Dion,  of  whom  speak  hereafter  as 
one  who  deserted  you  not  when  you  were  injured  and 
abused,  nor  afterwards  forsook  his  fellow-citizens  in  their 
afflictions  and  misfortunes.” 

Before  he  had  yet  ended  his  speech,  the  soldiers  leapt 
up,  and  with  a  great  shout  testified  their  readiness  for 
the  service,  crying  out,  to  march  immediately  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  city.  The  Syracusan  messengers  hugged  and 
embraced  them,  praying  the  Gods  to  send  down  blessings 
upon  Dion  and  the  Peloponnesians.  When  the  noise  was 
pretty  well  over,  Dion  gave  orders  that  all  should  go  to 
their  quarters  to  prepare  for  their  march,  and,  having  re¬ 
freshed  themselves,  come  ready  armed  to  their  rendez¬ 
vous  in  the  place  where  they  now  were,  resolving  that 
very  night  to  attempt  the  rescue. 

Now  at  Syracuse,  Dionysius’s  soldiers,  as  long  as  day 
continued,  ransacked  the  city,  and  did  all  the  mischief 
they  could ;  but  when  night  came  on,  they  retired  into 
the  castle,  having  lost  some  few  of  their  number.  At 
which  the  factious  ringleaders  taking  heart,  and  hoping  the 
enemy  would  rest  content  with  what  they  had  done  and 
make  no  further  attempt  upon  them,  persuaded  the  peo¬ 
ple  again  to  reject  Dion,  and,  if  he  came  with  the  foreign 
soldiers,  not  to  admit  him ;  advising  them  not  to  yield, 
as  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  honor  and  courage,  but 
to  save  their  city  and  defend  their  liberties  and  properties 
themselves.  The  populace,  therefore,  and  their  leaders, 
sent  messengers  to  Dion  to  forbid  him  to  advance,  while 
the  noble  citizens  and  the  horse  sent  others  to  him  to 
desire  him  to  hasten  his  march:  for  which  reason  he 
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slacked  his  pace,  yet  did  not  remit  his  advance.  And  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  the  faction  that  was  against  him 
set  a  guard  upon  the  gates  of  the  city  to  hinder  him 
from  coming  in.  But  Nypsius  made  another  sally  out  of 
the  castle  with  a  far  greater  number  of  men,  and  those 
far  more  bold  and  eager  than  before,  who  quite  ruined 
what  of  the  rampart  was  left  standing/ and  fell  in,  pell- 
mell,  to  sack  and  ravage  the  city.  The  slaughter  was 
now  very  great,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  of  the  women 
also  and  children;  for  they  regarded  not  so  much  the 
plunder,  as  to  destroy  and  kill  all  they  met.  For  Dio¬ 
nysius,  despairing  to  regain  the  kingdom,  and  mortally 
hating  the  Syracusans,  resolved  to  bury  his  lost  sove¬ 
reignty  in  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  Syracuse.  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  to  anticipate  Dion’s  succors,  resolved 
upon  the  most  complete  and  ready  way  of  destruction,  to 
lay  the  city  in  ashes,  firing  all  at  hand  with  torches  and 
lamps,  and  at  distance  with  flaming  arrows,  shot  from 
their  bows.  The  citizens  fled  every  way  before  them ; 
they  who,  to  avoid  the  fire,  forsook  their  houses  were 
taken  in  the  streets  and  put  to  the  sword ;  they  who 
betook  themselves  for  refuge  into  the  houses  were 
forced  out  again  by  the  flames,  many  buildings  being  now 
in  a  blaze,  and  many  falling  in  ruins  upon  them  as  they 
fled  past. 

This  fresh  misfortune  by  general  consent  opened  the 
gates  for  Dion.  He  had  given  up  his  rapid  advance, 
when  he  received  advice  that  the  enemies  were  retreated 
into  the  castle ;  but,  in  the  morning,  some  horse  brought 
him  the  news  of  another  assault,  and,  soon  after,  some  of 
those  who  before  opposed  his  coming  fled  now  to  him,  to 
entreat  him  he  would  hasten  his  relief.  The  pressure 
increasing,  Heraclides  sent  his  brother,  and  after  him  his 
uncle,  Theodotes,  to  beg  him  to  help  them:  for  that 
now  they  were  not  able  to  resist  any  longer ;  he  himself 
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was  wounded,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  either  in 
ruins  or  in  flames.  When  Dion  met  this  sad  news,  he 
was  about  sixty  furlongs  distant  from  the  city.  When 
he  had  acquainted  the  soldiers  with  the  exigency,  and 
exhoited  them  to  behave  themselves  like  men,  the  army 
no  longer  marched  but  ran  forwards,  and  by  the  way 
were  met  by  messengers  upon  messengers  entreating  them 
to  make  haste.  By  the  wonderful  eagerness  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  extraordinary  speed,  Dion  quickly  came 
to  the  city  and  entered  what  is  called  the  Hecatompe- 
don,  sending  his  light-armed  men  at  once  to  charge  the 
enemy,  that,  seeing  them,  the  Syracusans  might  take 
courage.  In  the  mean  time,  he  drew  up  in  good  order 
his  full-armed  men  and  all  the  citizens  that  came  in  and 
joined  him  ;  forming  his  battalions  deep,  and  distributing 
his  officers  in  many  separate  commands,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  attack  from  many  quarters  at  once,  and  so  be 
more  alarming  to  the  enemy. 

So,  having  made  his  arrangements  and  offered  vows  to 
the  gods,  w7hen  he  was  seen  in  the  streets  advancing  at 
the  head  of  his  men  to  engage  the  enemy,  a  confused 
noise  of  shouts,  congratulations,  vows,  and  prayers  was 
raised  by  the  Syracusans,  who  now  called  Dion  their 
deliverer  and  tutelar  deity,  and  his  soldiers  their  friends, 
brethren,  and  fellow-citizens.  And,  indeed,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  none  seemed  to  regard  themselves,  or  value  their 
safeties,  but  to  be  concerned  more  for  Dion’s  life  than  for 
all  their  own  together,  as  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
them  to  meet  the  danger,  through  blood  and  fire  and 
over  heaps  of  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  his  way. 

And  indeed  the  posture  of  the  enemy  was  in  appear¬ 
ance  terrible ;  for  they  were  flushed  and  ferocious  with 
victory,  and  had  posted  themselves  very  advantageously 
along  the  demolished  works,  which  made  the  access  to 
them  very  hazardous  and  difficult.  Yet  that  which  dis- 
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turbed  Dion’s  soldiers  most  was  the  apprehension  they 
were  in  of  the  fire,  which  made  their  march  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  difficult ;  for  the  houses  being  in  flames  on  all 
sides,  they  were  met  everywhere  with  the  blaze,  and, 
treading  upon  burning  ruins  and  every  minute  in  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  with  falling  houses,  through  clouds 
of  ashes  and  smoke  they  labored  hard  to  keep  their  order 
and  maintain  their  ranks.  When  they  came  near  to  the 
enemy,  the  approach  was  so  narrow  and  uneven  that  but 
few  of  them  could  engage  at  a  time  ;  but  at  length,  with 
loud  cheers  and  much  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Syracusans, 
encouraging  them  and  joining  with  them,  they  beat  off 
Nypsius’s  men,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Most  of  them 
escaped  into  the  castle,  which  was  near  at  hand ;  all  that 
could  not  get  in  were  pursued  and  picked  up  here  and 
there  by  the  soldiers,  and  put  to  the  sword.  The  present 
exigency,  however,  did  not  suffer  the  citizens  to  take 
immediate  benefit  of  their  victory  in  such  mutual  con¬ 
gratulations  and  embraces  as  became  so  great  a  success ; 
for  now  all  were  busily  employed  to  save  what  houses 
were  left  standing,  laboring  hard  all  night,  and  scarcely 
so  could  master  the  fire. 

The  next  day,  not  one  of  the  popular  haranguers  durst 
stay  in  the  city,  but  all  of  them,  knowing  their  own 
guilt,  by  their  flight  confessed  it,  and  secured  their  lives. 
Only  Heraclides  and  Theodotes  went  voluntarily  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  Dion,  acknowledging  that  they 
had  wronged  him,  and  begging  he  would  be  kinder  to 
them  than  they  had  been  just  to  him ;  adding,  how  much 
it  would  become  him  who  was  master  of  so  many  excel¬ 
lent  accomplishments,  to  moderate  his  anger  and  be  gen¬ 
erously  compassionate  to  ungrateful  men,  who  were 
here  before  him,  making  their  confession,  that,  in  all  the 
matter  of  their  former  enmity  and  rivalry  against  him, 
they  were  now  absolutely  overcome  by  his  virtue- 
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Though  they  thus  humbly  addressed  him,  his  friends 
advised  him  not  to  pardon  these  turbulent  and  ill  condi¬ 
tioned  men,  but  to  yield  them  to  the  desires  of  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  utterly  root  out  of  the  commonwealth  the 
ambitious  affectation  of  popularity,  a  disease  as  pestilent 
and  pernicious  as  the  passion  for  tyranny  itself.  Dion 
endeavored  to  satisfy  them,  telling  them  that  other  gen¬ 
erals  exercised  and  trained  themselves  for  the  most  part 
in  the  practices  of  war  and  arms ;  but  that  he  had  long 
studied  in  the  Academy  how  to  conquer  anger,  and  not 
let  emulation  and  envy  conquer  him ;  that  to  do  this  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  a  man  be  obliging  and  kind  to  his 
friends,  and  those  that  have  deserved  well  of  him,  but 
rather,  gentle  and  ready  to  forgive  in  the  case  of  those 
who  do  wrong;  that  he  wished  to  let  the  world  see 
that  he  valued  not  himself  so  much  upon  excelling  Hera- 
clides  in  ability  and  conduct,  as  he  did  in  outdoing  him 
in  justice  and  clemency ;  herein  to  have  the  advantage  is 
to  excel  indeed ;  whereas  the  honor  of  success  in  war  is 
never  entire ;  fortune  will  be  sure  to  dispute  it,  though 
no  man  should  pretend  to  have  a  claim.  What  if  Hera- 
clides  be  perfidious,  malicious,  and  base,  must  Dion  there¬ 
fore  sully  or  injure  his  virtue  by  passionate  concern  for  it  ? 
For,  though  the  laws  determine  it  juster  to  revenge  an 
injury  than  to  do  an  injury,  yet  it  is  evident  that  both, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  originally  proceed  from  the 
same  deficiency  and  weakness.  The  malicious  humor  of 
men,  though  perverse  and  refractory,  is  not  so  savage  and 
invincible  but  it  may  be  wrought  upon  by  kindness,  and 
altered  by  repeated  obligations.  Dion,  making  use  of 
these  arguments,  pardoned  and  dismissed  Heraclides  and 
Theodotes. 

And  now,  resolving  to  repair  the  blockade  about  the 
castle,  he  commanded  all  the  Syracusans  to  cut  each  man 
a  stake  and  bring  it  to  the  works ;  and  then,  dismissing 
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them  to  refresh  themselves,  and  take  their  rest,  he  em¬ 
ployed  his  own  men  all  night,  and  by  morning  had 
finished  his  line  of  palisade ;  so  that  both  the  enemy  and 
the  citizens  wondered,  when  day  returned,  to  see  the 
work  so  far  advanced  in  so  short  a  time.  Burying  there¬ 
fore  the  dead,  and  redeeming  the  prisoners,  who  were 
near  two  thousand,  he  called  a  public  assembly,  where 
Heraclides  made  a  motion  that  Dion  should  be  declared 
general  with  full  powers  at  land  and  sea.  The  better  cit¬ 
izens  approved  well  of  it,  and  called  on  the  people  to  vote 
it  so.  But  the  mob  of  sailors  and  handicraftsmen  would 
not  yield  that  Heraclides  should  lose  his  command  of  the 
navy ;  believing  him,  if  otherwise  an  ill  man,  at  any  rate 
to  be  more  citizenlike  than  Dion,  and  readier  to  comply 
with  the  people.  Dion  therefore  submitted  to  them  in 
this,  and  consented  Heraclides  should  continue  admiral. 
But  when  they  began  to  press  the  project  of  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  lands  and  houses,  he  not  only  opposed  it,  but 
repealed  all  the  votes  they  had  formerly  made  upon  that 
account,  which  sensibly  vexed  them.  Heraclides,  there¬ 
fore,  took  a  new  advantage  of  him,  and,  being  at  Messene, 
harangued  the  soldiers  and  ships’  crews  that  sailed  with 
him,  accusing  Dion  that  he  had  a  design  to  make  himself 
absolute.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  he  held  private  cor¬ 
respondence  for  a  treaty  with  Dionysius  by  means  of  Pha- 
rax  the  Spartan.  Which  when  the  noble  citizens  of 
Syracuse  had  intimation  of,  there  arose  a  sedition  in  the 
army,  and  the  city  was  in  great  distress  and  want  of  pro¬ 
visions;  and  Dion  now  knew  not  what  course  to  take, 
being  also  blamed  by  all  his  friends  for  having  thus  forti¬ 
fied  against  himself  such  a  perverse  and  jealous  and 
utterly  corrupted  man  as  Heraclides  was. 

Pharax  at  this  time  lay  encamped  at  Neapolis,  in  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum.  Dion,  therefore,  led  out  the 
Syracusans,  but  with  an  intent  not  to  engage  him  till  he 
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saw  a  fit  opportunity.  But  Heraclides  and  his  seamen 
exclaimed  against  him,  that  he  delayed  fighting  on  pur¬ 
pose  that  he  might  the  longer  continue  his  command ;  so 
that,  much  against  his  will,  he  was  forced  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  and  was  beaten,  his  loss  however  being  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  that  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  dissension  that 
was  in  the  army.  He  rallied  his  men,  and,  having  put 
them  in  good  order  and  encouraged  them  to  redeem  their 
credit,  resolved  upon  a  second  battle.  But,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  received  advice  that  Heraclides  with  his  fleet 
was  on  his  way  to  Syracuse,  with  the  purpose  to  possess 
himself  of  the  city  and  keep  him  and  his  army  out.  In¬ 
stantly,  therefore,  taking  with  him  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  active  of  his  men,  he  rode  off  in  the  dark,  and 
about  nine  the  next  morning  was  at  the  gates,  having 
ridden  seven  hundred  furlongs  that  night.  Heraclides, 
though  he  strove  to  make  all  the  speed  he  could,  yet, 
coming  too  late,  tacked  and  stood  out  again  to  sea ;  and, 
being  unresolved  what  course  to  steer,  accidentally  he 
met  Gsesylus  the  Spartan,  who  told  him  he  was  come 
from  Lacedsemon  to  head  the  Sicilians,  as  Gylippus  had 
formerly  done.  Heraclides  was  only  too  glad  to  get  hold 
of  him,  and  fastening  him  as  it  might  be  a  sort  of  amulet 
to  himself,  he  showed  him  to  the  confederates,  and  sent  a 
herald  to  Syracuse  to  summon  them  to  accept  the  Spar¬ 
tan  general.  Dion  returned  answer  that  they  had  gen¬ 
erals  enough,  and,  if  they  wanted  a  Spartan  to  command 
them,  he  could  supply  that  office,  being  himself  a  citizen 
of  Sparta.  When  Gassylus  saw  this,  he  gave  up  all  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  sailed  in  to  Dion,  and  reconciled  Heraclides 
to  him,  making  Heraclides  swear  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  perform  what  he  engaged,  Gassylus  himself  also  under¬ 
taking  to  maintain  Dion’s  right,  and  inflict  chastisement 
on  Heraclides  if  he  broke  his  faith. 

The  Syracusans  then  laid  up  their  navy,  which  was  at 
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present  a  great  charge  and  of  little  use  to  them,  but  an 
occasion  of  differences  and  dissensions  among  the  gen¬ 
erals,  and  pressed  on  the  siege,  finishing  the  wall  of 
blockade  with  which  they  invested  the  castle.  The 
besieged,  seeing  no  hopes  of  succors  and  their  provisions 
failing,  began  to  mutiny  ;  so  that  the  son  of  Dionysius,  in 
despair  of  holding  out  longer  for  his  father,  capitulated? 
and  articled  with  Dion  to  deliver  up  the  castle  with  all 
the  garrison  soldiers  and  ammunition ;  and  so,  taking  his 
mother  and  sisters  and  manning  five  galleys,  he  set  out  to 
go  to  his  father,  Dion  seeing  him  safely  out,  and  scarce 
a  man  in  all  the  city  not  being  there  to  behold  the  sight, 
as  indeed  they  called  even  on  those  that  were  not  pres¬ 
ent,  out  of  pity  that  they  could  not  be  there,  to  see  this 
happy  day  and  the  sun  shining  on  a  free  Syracuse.  And 
as  this  expulsion  of  Dionysius  is  even  now  always  cited 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  examples  of 
fortune’s  vicissitudes,  how  extraordinary  may  we  imagine 
their  joy  to  have  been,  and  how  entire  their  satisfaction, 
who  had  totally  subverted  the  most  potent  tyranny  that 
ever  was  by  very  slight  and  inconsiderable  means ! 

When  Apollocrates  was  gone,  and  Dion  coming  to  take 
possession  of  the  castle,  the  women  could  not  stay  while 
he  made  his  entry,  but  ran  to  meet  him  at  the  gate. 
Aristomache  led  Dion’s  son,  -and  Arete  followed  after 
weeping,  fearful  and  dubious  how  to  salute  or  address  her 
husband,  after  living  with  another  man.  Dion  first 
embraced  his  sister,  then  his  son;  when  Aristomache 
bringing  Arete  to  him,  «  0  Dion,”  said  she,  “  your  ban¬ 
ishment  made  us  all  equally  miserable  ;  your  return  and 
victory  has  cancelled  all  sorrows,  excepting  this  poor  suf¬ 
ferer’s,  whom  I,  unhappy,  saw  compelled  to  be  another’s, 
while  you  were  yet  alive.  Fortune  has  now  given  you 
the  sole  disposal  of  us ;  how  will  you  determine  concern¬ 
ing  her  hard  fate  ?  In  what  relation  must  she  salute  you 
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as  her  uncle,  or  as  her  husband  ?  ”  This  speech  of  Aristo- 
mache’s  brought  tears  from  Dion,  who  with  great  affection 
embraced  his  wife,  gave  her  his  son,  and  desired  her  to 
retire  to  his  own  house,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
when  he  had  delivered  up  the  castle  to  the  Syracusans. 

For  though  all  things  had  now  suceeded  to  his  wish, 
yet  he  desired  not  to  enjoy  any  present  advantage  of  his 
good  fortune,  except  to  gratify  his  friends,  reward  his  al¬ 
lies,  and  bestow  upon  his  companions  of  former  time  in 
Athens  and  the  soldiers  that  had  served  him  some  special 
mark  of  kindness  and  honor,  striving  herein  to  outdo  his 
very  means  in  his  generosity.  As  for  himself,  he  was  con¬ 
tent  with  a  very  frugal  and  moderate  competency,  and 
was  indeed  the  wonder  of  all  men,  that  when  not  only 
Sicily  and  Carthage,  but  all  Greece  looked  to  him  as  in 
the  height  of  prosperity,  and  no  man  living  greater  than 
he,  no  general  more  renowned  for  valor  and  success, 
yet  in  his  garb,  his  attendance,  his  table,  he  seemed  as  if 
he  rather  commoned  with  Plato  in  the  Academy  than 
lived  among  hired  captains  and  paid  soldiers,  whose 
solace  of  their  toils  and  dangers  it  is  to  eat  and  drink 
their  fill,  and  enjoy  themselves  plentifully  every  day. 
Plato  indeed  wrote  to  him  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
were  now  upon  him ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  himself 
had  fixed  his  eye  upon  one  place  in  one  city,  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  considered  that  the  spectators  and  judges  there 
regarded  not  great  actions,  courage,  or  fortune,  but 
watched  to  see  how  temperately  and  wisely  he  could  use 
his  prosperity,  how  evenly  he  could  behave  himself  in 
the  high  condition  he  now  was  in.  Neither  did  he  remit 
any  thing  of  his  wonted  stateliness  in  conversation  or  se¬ 
rious  carriage  to  the  people ;  he  made  it  rather  a  point  to 
maintain  it,  notwithstanding  that  a  little  condescension 
and  obliging  civility  were  very  necessary  for  his  present 
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affairs ;  and  Plato,  as  we  said  before,  rebuked  him,  and 
wrote  to  tell  him  that  self-will  keeps  house  with  solitude. 
But  certainly  his  natural  temperament  was  one  that 
could  not  bend  to  complaisance ;  and,  besides,  he  wished  to 
work  the  Syracusans  back  the  other  way,  out  of  their 
present  excess  of  license  and  caprice. 

Heraclides  began  again  to  set  up  against  him,  and, 
being  invited  by  Dion  to  make  one  of  the  Council,  refused 
to  come,  saying  he  would  give  his  opinion  as  a  private 
citizen  in  the  public  assembly.  Next  he  complained  of 
Dion  because  he  had  not  demolished  the  citadel,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  had  hindered  the  people  from  throwing  down 
Dionysius’s  tomb  and  doing  despite  to  the  dead ;  more¬ 
over  he  accused  him  for  sending  to  Corinth  for  counsel¬ 
lors  and  assistants  in  the  government,  thereby  neglecting 
and  slighting  his  fellow-citizens.  And  indeed  he  had  sent 
messages  for  some  Corinthians  to  come  to  him,  hoping  by 
their  means  and  presence  the  better  to  settle  that  consti¬ 
tution  he  intended;  for  he  designed  to  suppress  the 
unlimited  democratic  government,  which  indeed  is  not  a 
government,  but,  as  Plato  calls  it,  a  market-place  of 
governments,*  and  to  introduce  and  establish  a  mixed 
polity,  on  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  model,  between  a  com¬ 
monwealth  and  a  monarchy,  wherein  an  aristocratic  body 
should  preside,  and  determine  all  matters  of  greatest 
consequence ;  for  he  saw  also  that  the  Corinthians  were 
chiefly  governed  by  something  like  an  oligarchy,  and 
the  people  but  little  concerned  in  public  business. 


*  See  the  Republic,  book  vii.,  p. 
557.  —  In  the  absolutely  democratic 
state  of  things  there  is  no  fixed  form 
of  government  at  all;  every  man 
is  his  own  government ;  so  that 
the  philosophic  inquirer  in  search 
of  the  best  form  of  polity  should  cer¬ 


tainly,  says  Plato  in  his  irony,  be 
directed  hither  to  this  mart  and 
magazine  of  governments,  where 
he  may  find  every  variety  of  rule, 
of  life  and  conduct.  A  public  rule 
of  life  and  conduct  is  what  Plato 
means  by  government. 
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Now  knowing  that  Heraclides  would  be  his  most  con¬ 
siderable  adversary,  and  that  in  all  ways  he  was  a  turbu¬ 
lent,  fickle,  and  factious  man,  he  gave  way  to  some  whom 
formerly  he  hindered  when  they  designed  to  kill  him, 
who,  breaking  in,  murdered  Heraclides  in  his  own  house. 
His  death  was  much  resented  by  the  citizens.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  when  Dion  made  him  a  splendid  funeral,  followed  the 
dead  body  with  all  his  soldiers,  and  then  addressed 
them,  they  understood  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  kept  the  city  quiet,  as  long  as  Dion  and 
Heraclides  were  competitors  in  the  government. 

Dion  had  a  friend  called  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  who, 
Plato  says,  first  made  acquaintance  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  familiarity  with  him,  not  from  any  connection 
with  his  philosophic  studies,  but  on  occasion  afforded  by 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  and  in  the  way  of  ordi¬ 
nary  society.  This  man  went  with  him  in  all  his  military 
service,  and  was  in  great  honor  and  esteem ;  being  the 
first  of  his  friends  who  marched  by  his  side  into  Syracuse, 
wearing  a  garland  upon  his  head,  having  behaved  him¬ 
self  very  well  in  all  the  battles,  and  made  himself  re¬ 
markable  for  his  gallantry.  He,  finding  that  Dion’s 
principal  and  most  considerable  friends  were  cut  off  in 
the  war,  Heraclides  now  dead,  and  the  people  without 
a  leader,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  a  great  kindness 
for  him,  like  a  perfidious  and  wicked  villain,  in  hopes 
to  get  the  chief  command  of  Sicily  as  his  reward  for  the 
ruin  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and,  as  some  say,  being 
also  bribed  by  the  enemy  with  twenty  talents  to  destroy 
Dion,  inveigled  and  engaged  several  of  the  soldiers  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  taking  this  cunning  and  wicked 
occasion  for  his  plot.  He  daily  informed  Dion  of  what  he 
heard  or  what  he  feigned  the  soldiers  said  against  him ; 
whereby  he  gained  that  credit  and  confidence,  that  he 
was  allowed  by  Dion  to  consort  privately  with  whom  he 
would,  and  talk  freely  against  him  in  any  company,  that 
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he  might  discover  who  were  his  secret  and  factions 
maligners.  By  this  means,  Callippus  in  a  short  time  got 
together  a  cabal  of  all  the  seditious  malecontents  in  the 
city ;  and  if  any  one  who  would  not  be  drawn  in  advised 
Dion  that  he  was  tampered  with,  he  was  not  troubled  or 
concerned  at  it,  believing  Callippus  did  it  in  compliance 
with  his  directions. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  afoot,  a  strange  and  dread¬ 
ful  apparition  was  seen  by  Dion.  As  he  sat  one  evening 
in  a  gallery  in  his  house  alone  and  thoughtful,  hearing  a 
sudden  noise  he  turned  about,  and  saw  at  the  end  of  the 
colonnade,  by  clear  daylight,  a  tall  woman,  in  her  counte¬ 
nance  and  garb  like  one  of  the  tragical  Furies,  with  a 
broom  in  her  hand,  sweeping  the  floor.  Being  amazed 
and  extremely  affrighted,  he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends, 
and  told  them  what  he  had  seen,  entreating  them  to  stay 
with  him  and  keep  him  company  all  night ;  for  he  was 
excessively  discomposed  and  alarmed,  fearing  that  if  he 
were  left  alone  the  spectre  would  again  appear  to  him.  He 
saw  it  no  more.  But  a  few  days  after,  his  only  son,  being 
almost  grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  upon  some  displeasure 
and  pet  he  had  taken  upon  a  childish  and  frivolous  occa¬ 
sion,  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  house 
and  broke  his  neck. 

While  Dion  was  under  this  affliction,  Callippus  drove 
on  his  conspiracy,  and  spread  a  rumor  among  the  Syra¬ 
cusans,  that  Dion,  being  now  childless,  was  resolved  to 
send  for  Dionysius’s  son,  Apollocrates,  who  was  his  wife’s 
nephew  and  sister’s  grandson,  and  make  him  his  heir  and 
successor*  By  this  time,  Dion  and  his  wife  and  sister 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Sophrosyne,  the  two  daughters  of  the  elder 
who  was  sister  to  Arete,  Dion’s  Dionysius  by  Aristomache,  Dion’s 
wife ;  Sophrosyne  (Temperance)  sister, 
and  Arete  (perhaps  Virtue)  being 

Doris  of  Locri  =  Dionysius  I.  =  Aristomache,  Dion’s  sister. 


Dionysius  II.  =  Sophrosyne 


Arete  =  Dion. 
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began  to  suspect  what  was  doing,  and  from  all  hands  in¬ 
formation  came  to  them  of  the  plot.  Dion,  being  troub¬ 
led,  it  is  probable,  for  Heraclides’s  murder,  which  was 
like  to  be  a  blot  and  stain  upon  his  life  and  actions,  in 
continual  weariness  and  vexation,  declared  he  had  rather 
die  a  thousand  times,  and  open  his  breast  himself  to  the 
assassin,  than  live  not  only  in  fear  of  his  enemies  but 
suspicion  of  his  friends.  But  Callippus,  seeing  the  women 
very  inquisitive  to  search  to  the  bottom  of  the  business, 
took  alarm,  and  came  to  them,  utterly  denying  it  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  offering  to  give  them  whatever  as¬ 
surances  of  his  fidelity  they  desired.  They  required  that 
he  should  take  the  Great  Oath,  which  was  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  juror  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  where,  after  the  performance  of  some  cere¬ 
monies,  he  was  clad  in  the  purple  vestment  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  and,  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  took  his 
oath.  Callippus  did  as  they  required,  and  forswore  the 
fact.  And  indeed  he  so  little  valued  the  goddesses,  that 
he  stayed  but  till  the  very  festival  of  Proserpine,  by  whom 
he  had  sworn,  and  on  that  very  day  committed  his  in¬ 
tended  murder ;  as  truly  he  might  well  enough  disregard 
the  day,  since  he  must  at  any  other  time  as  impiously 
offend  her,  when  he  who  had  acted  as  her  initiating  priest 
should  shed  the  blood  of  her  worshipper.* 

There  were  a  great  many  in  the  conspiracy;  and  as 
Dion  was  at  home  with  several  of  his  friends  in  a  room 
with  tables  for  entertainment  in  it,  some  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  beset  the  house  around,  others  secured  the  doors  and 
windows.  The  actual  intended  murderers  were  some  Za- 
cynthians,  who  went  inside  in  their  under-dresses  without 
swords.  Those  outside  shut  the  doors  upon  them  and 
kept  them  fast.  The  murderers  fell  on  Dion,  endeav- 

*  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  or-  had  acted  as  mystagogus  when  Dion 
igin  of  the  acquaintance  between  was  initiated  as  a  mystes  in  the 
Callippus  and  Dion.  —  Callippus  Eleusinian  ceremony. 
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oring  to  stifle  and  crush  him;  then,  finding  they  were 
doing  nothing,  they  called  for  a  sword,  but  none  durst 
open  the  door.  There  were  a  great  many  within  with 
Dion,  but  every  one  was  for  securing  himself,  supposing 
that  by  letting  him  lose  his  life  he  should  save  his  own, 
and  therefore  no  man  ventured  to  assist  him.  When 
they  had  waited  a  good  while,  at  length  Lycon  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  reached  a  short  sword  in  at  the  window  to  one  of 
the  Zacynthians,  and  thus,  like  a  victim  at  a  sacrifice,  this 
long  time  in  their  power,  and  trembling  *  for  the  blow, 
they  killed  him.  His  sister,  and  wife  big  with  child,  they 
hurried  to  prison,  who,  poor  lady,  in  her  unfortunate  con¬ 
dition  was  there  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  which,  by  the 
consent  of  the  keepers,  they  intended  to  bring  up,  the 
rather  because  Callippus  began  already  to  be  embroiled 
in  troubles. 

After  the  murder  of  Dion,  he  was  in  great  glory,  and 
had  the  sole  government  of  Syracuse  in  his  hands ;  and  to 
that  effect  wrote  to  Athens,  a  place  which,  next  the  im¬ 
mortal  gods,  being  guilty  of  such  an  abominable  crime,  he 
ought  to  have  regarded  with  shame  and  fear.  But  true 
it  is,  what  is  said  of  that  city,  that  the  good  men  she 
breeds  are  the  most  excellent,  and  the  bad  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  ;  as  their  country  also  produces  the  most  delicious 
honey  and  the  most  deadly  hemlock.  Callippus,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  to  scandalize  fortune  and  upbraid 
the  gods  with  his  prosperity,  as  though  they  connived  at 
and  bore  with  the  wretched  man,  while  he  purchased 
riches  and  power  by  heinous  impieties,  but  he  quickly  re¬ 
ceived  the  punishment  he  deserved.  For,  going  to  take 
Catana,  he  lost  Syracuse  ;  whereupon  they  report  he  said, 
he  had  lost  a  city  and  got  a  bauble.f  Then,  attempting 
Messena,  he  had  most  of  his  men  cut  off,  and,  among  the 

*  This  word  is  uncertain.  independent  of  this  passage,  for  sup- 

t  Literally,  a  cheese-scraper ; —  posing  that  the  name  Catana  or 
there  seems  to  be  some  probability,  Palana  had  this  meaning. 
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rest,  Dion’s  murderers.  When  no  city  in  Sicily  would 
admit  him,  but  all  hated  and  abhorred  him,  he  went  into 
Italy  and  took  Rhegium ;  and  there,  being  in  distress  and 
not  able  to  maintain  his  soldiers,  he  was  killed  by  Le- 
ptines  and  Polysperchon,  and,  as  fortune  would  have  it, 
with  the  same  sword  by  which  Dion  was  murdered,  which 
was  known  by  the  size,  being  but  short,  as  the  Spartan 
swords,  and  the  workmanship  of  it  very  curious  and  arti¬ 
ficial.  Thus  Callippus  received  the  reward  of  his  vil- 
lanies. 

When  Aristomache  and  Arete  were  released  out  of 
prison,  Hicetes,  one  of  Dion’s  friends,  took  them  to  his 
house,  and  seemed  to  intend  to  entertain  them  well  and 
like  a  faithful  friend.  Afterwards,  being  persuaded  by 
Dion’s  enemies,  he  provided  a  ship  and  pretended  to  send 
them  into  Peloponnesus,  but  commanded  the  sailors,  when 
they  came  out  to  sea,  to  kill  them  and  throw  them  over¬ 
board.  Others  say  that  they  and  the  little  boy  were 
thrown  alive  into  the  sea.  This  man  also  escaped  not  the 
due  recompense  of  his  wickedness,  for  he  was  taken  by 
Timoleon  and  put  to  death,  and  the  Syracusans,  to 
revenge  Dion,  slew  his  two  daughters;  of  all  which  I 
have  given  a  more  particular  account  in  the  life  of  Timo¬ 
leon. 


MARCUS 


7  0  n,  hrO 

BRUTUS. 


Marcus  Brutus  was  descended  from  that  Junius  Brutus 
to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  erected  a  statue  of  brass  in 
the  capitol  among  the  images  of  their  kings  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  in  remembrance  of  his  courage  and 
^resolution  in  expelling  the  Tarquins  and  destroying 
the  monarchy.  But  that  ancient  Brutus  was  of  a  severe 
and  inflexible  nature,  like  steel  of  too  hard  a  temper, 
and  having  never  had  his  character  softened  by  study 
and  thought,  he  let  himself  be  so  far  transported  with 
his  rage  and  hatred  against  tyrants,  that,  for  conspiring 
with  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  execution  even  of  his 
own  sons.  But  this  Brutus,  whose  life  we  now  write, 
having  to  the  goodness  of  his  disposition  added  the  im¬ 
provements  of  learning  and  the  study  of  philosophy,  and 
having  stirred  up  his  natural  parts,  of  themselves  grave 
and  gentle,  by  applying  himself  to  business  and  public 
affairs,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  temper  exactly  framed 
for  virtue ;  insomuch  that  they  who  were  most  his 
enemies  upon  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  Csesar,  if 
in  that  whole  affair  there  was  any  honorable  or  generous 
part,  referred  it  wholly  to  Brutus,  and  laid  whatever  was 
barbarous  and  cruel  to  the  charge  of  Cassius,  Brutus’s  con¬ 
nection  and  familiar  friend,  but  not  his  equal  in  honesty 
and  pureness  of  purpose.  His  mother,  Servilia,  was  of  the 
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family  of  Servilius  Ahala,  who,  when  Spurius  Mselius 
worked  the  people  into  a  rebellion  and  designed  to 
make  himself  king,  taking  a  dagger  under  his  arm,  went 
forth  into  the  market-place,  and,  upon  pretence  of  having 
some  private  business  with  him,  came  up  close  to  him, 
and,  as  he  bent  his  head  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
struck  him  with  his  dagger  and  slew  him.  And  thus 
much,  as  concerns  his  descent  by  the  mother’s  side,  is  con¬ 
fessed  by  all ;  but  as  for  his  father’s  family,  they  who  for 
Caesar’s  murder  bore  any  hatred  or  ill-will  to  Brutus  say 
that  he  came  not  from  that  Brutus  who  expelled  the  Tar- 
quins,  there  being  none  of  his  race  left  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  two  sons ;  but  that  his  ancestor  was  a  plebeian, 
son  of  one  Brutus,  a  steward,  and  only  rose  in  the  latest 
times  to  office  or  dignity  in  the  commonwealth.  But  Posi¬ 
donius  the  philosopher  writes  that  it  is  true  indeed  what 
the  history  relates,  that  two  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  who  were 
of  men’s  estate  were  put  to  death,  but  that  a  third,  yet  an 
infant,  was  left  alive,  from  whom  the  family  was  propaga¬ 
ted  down  to  Marcus  Brutus ;  and  further,  that  there  were 
several  famous  persons  of  this  house  in  his  time  whose 
looks  very  much  resembled  the  statue  of  Junius  Brutus. 
But  of  this  subject  enough. 

Cato  the  philosopher  was  brother  to  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  Brutus,  and  he  it  was  whom  of  all  the  Romans 
his  nephew  most  admired  and  studied  to  imitate,  and  he 
afterwards  married  his  daughter  Porcia.  Of  all  the  sects 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  though  there  was  none  of  which 
he  had  not  been  a  hearer  and  in  which  he  had  not  made 
some  proficiency,  yet  he  chiefly  esteemed  the  Platonists; 
and,  not  much  approving  of  the  modern  and  middle 
Academy,  as  it  is  called,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient.  He  was  all  his  lifetime  a  great  admirer  of 
V,  Antioch  us  of  the  city  of  Ascalon,  and  took  his  brother 
Aristus  into  his  own  house  for  his  friend  and  companion, 
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a  man  for  his  learning  inferior  indeed  to  many  of  the 
philosophers,  but  for  the  evenness  of  his  temper  and 
steadiness  of  his  conduct  equal  to  the  best.  As  for  Em- 
pylus,  of  whom  he  himself  and  his  friends  often  make 
mention  in  their  epistles,  as  one  that  lived  with  Brutus, 
he  was  a  rhetorician,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  short  but 
well-written  history  of  the  death  of  Caesar,  entitled  Brutus. 

Latin,  he  had  by  exercise  attained  a  sufficient  skill 
to  be  able  to  make  public  addresses  and  to  plead  a  cause ; 
but  in  Greek,  he  must  be  noted  for  affecting  the  senten¬ 
tious  and  short  Laconic  way  of  speaking  in  sundry 
passages  of  his  epistles;  as  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  Pergamenians :  “  I  hear  you 
have  given  Dolabella  money ;  if  willingly,  you  must  own 
you  have  injured  me ;  if  unwillingly,  show  it  by  giving 
willingly  to  me.”  And  another  time  to  the  Samians: 
“  Your  counsels  are  remiss  and  your  performances  slow  : 
what  think  ye  will  be  the  end  ?  ”  And  of  the  Patareans 
thus:  "The  Xanthians,  suspecting  my  kindness,  have 
made  their  country  the  grave  of  their  despair ;  the  Pa¬ 
tareans,  trusting  themselves  to  me,  enjoy  in  all  points 
their  former  liberty;  it  is  in  your  power  to  choose  the 
judgment  of  the  Patareans  or  the  fortune  of  the  Xan¬ 
thians.”  And  this  is  the  style  for  which  some  of  his 
letters  are  to  be  noted* 

When  he  was  but  a  very  young  man,  he  accompanied 
his  uncle  Cato,  to  Cyprus,  when  he  was  sent  there  against 
Ptolemy.  But  when  Ptolemy  killed  himself,  Cato,  being 
by  some  necessary  business  detained  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
had  already  sent  one  of  his  friends,  named  Canidius,  to 
take  into  his  care  and  keeping  the  treasure  of  the  king ; 
but  presently,  not  feeling  sure  of  his  honesty,  he  wrote  to 
Brutus  to  sail  immediately  for  Cyprus  out  of  Pamphylia, 


*  Noted,  I  believe  be  means,  for  their  false  style  —  as  not  to  be  imitated. 
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where  he  then  was  staying  to  refresh  himself,  being  but 
just  recovered  of  a  fit  of  sickness.  He  obeyed  his 
orders,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  unwillingness,  as  well  out 
of  respect  to  Canidius,  who  was  thrown  out  of  this  em¬ 
ployment  by  Cato  with  so  much  disgrace,  as  also  because 
he  esteemed  such  a  commission  mean,  and  unsuitable  to 
him,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  given  to 
books  and  study.  Nevertheless,  applying  himself  to  the 
business,  he  behaved  himself  so  well  in  it  that  he  was 
highly  commended  by  Cato,  and,  having  turned  all  the 
goods  of  Ptolemy  into  ready  money,  he  sailed  with  the 
greatest  part  of  it  in  his  own  ship  to  Rome. 

But  upon  the  general  separation  into  two  factions, 
when,  Pompey  and  Caesar  taking  up  arms  against  one 
another,  the  whole  empire  was  turned  into  confusion, 
it  was  commonly  believed  that  he  would  take  Caesar’s 
side ;  for  his  father  in  past  time  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Pompey.  But  he,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  prefer  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  his  own  private  feelings,  and 
judging  Pompey’s  to  be  the  better  cause,  took  part 
with  him ;  though  formerly  he  used  not  so  much  as 
to  salute  or  take  any  notice  of  Pompey,  if  he  happened 
to  meet  him,  esteeming  it  a  pot  ouin  to  have  the  least 
conversation  with  the  murderer  cf  his  father.  But  now, 
looking  upon  him  as  the  general  of  his  country,  he 
placed  himself  under  his  command,  and  set  sail  for 
Cilicia  in  quality  of  lieutenant  to  Sestius,  who  had  the 
government  of  that  province.  But  finding  no  opportu¬ 
nity  there  of  doing  any  great  service,  and  hearing  that 
Pompey  and  Caesar  were  now  near  one  another  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  battle  upon  which  all  depended,  he  came 
of  his  own  accord  to  Macedonia  to  partake  in  the  danger. 
At  his  coming  it  is  said  that  Pompey  was  so  surprised 
and  so  pleased,  that,  rising  from  his  chair  in  the  sight  of 
all  who  were  about  him,  he  saluted  and  embraced  him, 
vol.  v.  20 
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as  one  of  the  chiefest  of  his  party.  All  the  time  that 
he  was  in  the  camp,  excepting  that  which  he  spent  in 
Pompey’s  company,  he  employed  in  reading  and  in 
study,  which  he  did  not  neglect  even  the  day  before 
the  great  battle.  It  was  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
the  heat  was  very  great,  the  camp  having  been  pitched 
near  some  marshy  ground,  and  the  people  that  carried 
Brutus’s  tent  were  a  long  while  before  they  came.  Yet 
though  upon  these  accounts  he  was  extremely  harassed 
and  out  of  order,  having  scarcely  by  the  middle  of  the 
day  anointed  himself  and  eaten  a  sparing  meal,  whilst 
most  others  were  either  laid  to  sleep  or  taken  up  with 
the  thoughts  and  apprehensions  of  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  fight,  he  spent  his  time  until  the  evening  in 
writing  an  epitome  of  Polybius. 

_^It  is  said  that  Caesar  had  so  great  a  regard  for  him 
that  he  ordered  his  commanders  by  no  means  to  kill 
Brutus  in  the  battle,  but  to  spare  him,  if  possible,  and 
bring  him  safe  to  him,  if  he  would  willingly  surrender 
himself ;  but  if  he  made  any  resistance,  to  suffer  him  to 
escape  rather  than  do  him  any  violence.  And  this  he  is 
believed  to  have  done  out  of  a  tenderness  to  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  Brutus;  f£ea5fesar  had,  it  seems,  in  his  youth 
been  very  intimate  with  her,  and  she  passionately  in  love 
with  him ;  and,  considering  that  Brutus  was  born  about 
that  time  in  which  their  loves  were  at  the  highest,  Caesar 
had  a  belief  that  he  was  his  own  child.  The  story  is 
told,  that  when  the  great  question  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  which  had  like  to  have  been  the  destruction  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  debated  in  the  senate,  Cato  and 
Caesar  were  both  standing  up,  contending  together  on 
the  decision  to  be  come  to ;  at  which  time  a  little  note 
was  delivered  to  Caesar  from  without,  which  he  took  and 
read  silently  to  himself.  Upon  this,  Cato  cried  out  aloud, 
and  accused  Caesar  of  holding  correspondence  with  and 
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receiving  letters  from  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  when  many  other  senators  exclaimed  against  it,  Cae¬ 
sar  delivered  the  note  as  he  had  received  it  to  Cato,  who 
reading  it  found  it  to  be  a  love-letter  from  his  own  sister 
Servilia,  and  threw  it  back  again  to  Caesar  with  the 
words,  “  Keep  it,  you  drunkard,”  and  returned  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  debate.  So  public  and  notorious  was  Servil- 
ia’s  love  to  Caesar. 

After  the  great  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  Pompey  him¬ 
self  having  made  his  escape  to  the  sea,  and  Caesar’s  army 
storming  the  camp,  Brutus  stole  privately  out  by  one  of 
the  gates  leading  to  marshy  ground  full  of  water  and 
covered  with  reeds,  and,  travelling  through  the  night,  got 
safe  to  Larissa.  From  Larissa  he  wrote  to  Caesar,  who 

j  m  7 

/expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  hear  that  he  was  safe, 
and,  bidding  him  come,  not  only  forgave  him  freely,  but 
honored  and  esteemed  him  among  his  chiefest  friends. 
Now  when  nobody  could  give  any  certain  account  which 
way  Pompey  had  fled,  Caesar  took  a  little  journey  alone 
with  Brutus,  and  tried  what  was  his  opinion  herein,  and 
after  some  discussion  which  passed  between  them,  believ¬ 
ing  that  Brutus’s  conjecture  was  the  right  one,  laying 
aside  all  other  thoughts,  he  set  out  directly  to  pursue 
him  towards  Egypt.  But  Pompey,  having  reached  Egypt, 
as  Brutus  guessed  his  design  was  to  do,  there  met  his 
fate. 

Brutus  in  the  mean  time  gained  Caesar’s  forgiveness  for 
his  friend  Cassius;  and  pleading  also  in  defence  of  the 
king  of  the  Lybians,  *  though  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  greatness  of  the  crimes  alleged  against  him,  yet  by 
his  entreaties  and  deprecations  to  Caesar  in  his  behalf,  he 
preserved  to  him  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom.  It  is 


*  Deiotarus,  king  of  the  Gala-  meant.  The  error  is  supposed  to 
tians  of  Asia  Minor,  is  the  person  be  Plutarch’s. 
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reported  that  Caesar,  when  he  first  heard  Brutus  speak  in 
public,  said  to  his  friends,  “  1  know  not  what  this  young 
man  intends,  but,  whatever  he  intends,  he  intends  vehe¬ 
mently.”  *  For  his  natural  firmness  of  mind,  not  easily 
yielding,  or  complying  in  favor  of  every  one  that 
entreated  his  kindness,  once  set  into  action  upon  motives 
of  right  reason  and  deliberate  moral,  choice,  whatever- 
direction  it  thus  took,  it  was  pretty  sure  to  take  effectively, 
and  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  fail  in  its  object. 
No  flattery  could  ever  prevail  with  him  to  listen  to 
unjust  petitions ;  and  he  held  that  to  be  overcome  by 
the  importunities  of  shameless  and  fawning  entreaties, 
though  some  compliment  it  with  the  name  of  modesty 
and  bashfulness,  was  the  worst  disgrace  a  great  man 
could  suffer.  And  he  used  to  say,  that  he  always  felt 
as  if  they  who  could  deny  nothing  could  not  have 
behaved  well  in  the  flower  of  their  youth. 

Caasar,  being  about  to  make  his  expedition  into  Africa 
against  Cato  and  Scipio,  committed  to  Brutus  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  great  happiness  and 
advantage  of  that  province.  For  while  people  in  other 
provinces  were  in  distress  with  the  violence  and  avarice 
of  their  governors,  and  suffered  as  much  oppression  as  if 
they  had  been  slaves  and  captives  of  war,  Brutus,  by  his 
easy  government,  actually  made  them  amends  for  their 
calamities  under  former  rulers,  directing  moreover  all 
their  gratitude  for  his  good  deeds  to  Csesar  himself; 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  most  welcome  and  pleasant  spec¬ 
tacle  to  Csesar,  when  in  his  return  he  passed  through 
Italy,  to  see  the  cities  that  were  under  Brutus’s  command 
and  Brutus  himself  increasing  his  honor  and  joining 
agreeably  in  his  progress. 

*  Quidquid  vult ,  valde  vult ;  the  where  Brutus’s  speech  in  favor  of 
words  are  recorded  by  Cicero  in  Deiotarus  is  also  mentioned, 
the  Letters  to  Atticus,  xiv.,  1, — 
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Now  several  praetorships  being  vacant,  it  was  all  men’s 
opinion,  that  that  of  the  chiefest  dignity,  which  is  called 
the  praetorship  of  the  city,  would  be  conferred  either 
upon  Brutus  or  Cassius ;  and  some  say  that,  there  having 
been  some  little  difference  upon  former  accounts  between 
them,  this  competition  set  them  much  more  at  variance, 
'though  they  were  connected  in  their  families,  Cassius 
having  married  Junia,  the  sister  of  Brutus.  Others  say 
that  the  contention  was  raised  between  them  by  Caesar’s 
doing,  who  had  privately  given  each  of  them  such  hopes 
of  his  favor  as  led  them  on,  and  provoked  them  at  last 
into  this  open  Competition  and  trial  of  their  interest. 
Brutus  had  only  the  reputation  of  his  honor  and  virtue 
to  oppose  to  the  many  and  gallant  actions  performed  by 
Cassius  against  the  Parthians.  But  Caesar,  having  heard 
each  side,  and  deliberating  about  the  matter  among  his 
friends,  said,  “  Cassius  has  the  stronger  plea,  but  we  must 
c — let  Brutus  be  first  prsetor.”  So  another  prsetorship  was 
given  to  Cassius;  the  gaining  of  which  could  not  so 
much  oblige  him,  as  he  was  incensed  for  the  loss  of  the 
other.  And  in  all  other  things  Brutus  was  partaker  of 
Caesar’s  power  as  much  as  he  desired ;  for  he  might,  if  he 
had  pleased,  have  been  the  chief  of  all  his  friends,  and 
had  authority  and  command  beyond  them  all,  but  Cassius 
and  the  company  he  met  with  him  drew  him  off  from 
Caesar.  Indeed,  he  was  not  yet  wholly  reconciled  to  Cas¬ 
sius,  since  that  competition  which  was  between  them; 
but  yet  he  gave  ear  to  Cassius’s  friends,  who  were  perpet¬ 
ually  advising  him  not  to  be  so  blind  as  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  softened  and  won  upon  by  Caesar,  but  to  shun  the 
kindness  and  favors  of  a  tyrant,  which  they  intimated 
that  Caesar  showed  him,  not  to  express  any  honor  to  his 
merit  or  virtue,  but  to  unbend  his  strength,  and  under¬ 
mine  his  vigor  of  purpose. 
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Neither  was  Caesar  wholly  without  suspicion  of  him, 
nor  wanted  informers  that  accused  Brutus  to  him ;  but 
he  feared,  indeed,  the  high  spirit  and  the  great  character 
and  the  friends  that  he  had,  but  thought  himself  secure 
in  his  moral  disposition.  When  it  was  told  him  that 
Antony  and  Dolabella  designed  some  disturbance,  "  It  is 
not,”  said  he,  "the  fat  and  the  long-haired  men  that- 
I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  lean,  ”  meaning  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  And  when  some  maligned  Brutus  to  him,  and 
advised  him  to  beware  of  him,  taking  hold  of  his  flesh 
with  his  hand,  “  What,”  he  said,  “  do  you  think  that  Brutus 
will  not  wait  out  the  time  of  this  little  body?”  as  if  he 
thought  none  so  fit  to  succeed  him  in  his  power  as  Brutus. 
And  indeed  it  seems  to  be  without  doubt  that  Brutus 
might  have  been  the  first  man  in  the  commonwealth,  if 
he  had  had  patience  but  a  little  time  to  be  second  to  Cse- 
sar,  and  would  have  suffered  his  power  to  decline  after  it 
was  come  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  the  fame  of  his  great 
actions  to  die  away  by  degrees.  J>ut  Cassius,  a  man  of 
a  fierce  disposition,  and  one  that  out  of  private  malice, 
rather  than  love  of  the  public,  hated  Csesar,  not  the 
tyrant,  continually  fired  and  stirred  him  up.  Brutus  felt 
the  rule  an  oppression,  but  Cassius  hated  the  ruler ;  and, 
among  other  reasons  on  which  he  grounded  his  quarrel 
against  Caesar,  the  loss  of  his  lions  which  he  had  procured 
when  he  was  edile  elect  was  one:  for  Caesar,  finding 
these  in  Megara,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Calenus, 
seized  them  to  himself.  These  beasts,  they  say,  were  a 
great  calamity  to  the  Megarians ;  for,  when  their  city 
was  just  taken,  they  broke  open  the  lions’  dens,  and 
pulled  off  their  chains  and  let  them  loose,  that  they 
might  run  upon  the  enemy  that  was  entering  the  city ; 
but  the  lions  turned  upon  them  themselves,  and  tore  to 
pieces  a  great  many  unarmed  persons  running  about,  so 
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that  it  was  a  miserable  spectacle  even  to  their  enemies  to 
behold. 

""  And  this,  some  say,  was  the  chief  provocation  that  * 
stirred  up  Cassius  to  conspire  against  Caesar;,  but  they 
are  much  in  the  wrong.  For  Cassius  had  from  his  youth 
a  natural  hatred  and  rancor  against  the  whole  race  of  ty¬ 
rants,  which  he  showed  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  went 
to  the  same  school  with  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla ;  for,  on 
his  boasting  himself  amongst  the  boys,  and  extolling  the 
sovereign  power  of  his  father,  Cassius  rose  up  and  struck 
him  two  or  three  boxes  on  the  ear;  which  when  the 
guardians  and  relations  of  Faustus  designed  to  inquire 
into  and.  to  prosecute,  Pompey  forbade  them,  and,  sending 
for  both  the  boys  together,  examined  the  matter  himself. 
And  Cassius  then  is  reported  to  have  said  thus,  “  Come, 
then,  Faustus,  dare  to  speak  here  those  words  that  pro¬ 
voked  me,  that  I  may  strike  you  again  as  I  did  before.” 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  Cassius. 

But  Brutus  was  roused  up  and  pushed  on  to  the  under 
taking  by  many  persuasions  o'f  his  familiar  friends,  and 
letters  and  invitations  from  unknown  citizens.  For 
under  the  statue  of  his  ancestor  Brutus,  that  over¬ 
threw  the  kingly  government,  they  wrote  the  words, 

“  0  that  we  had  a  Brutus  now !  ”  and,  “  0  that  Brutus 
were  alive !  ”  And  Brutus’s  own  tribunal,  on  which  he 
sate  as  praetor,  was  filled  each  morning  with  writings  such 
as  these :  “  You  are  asleep,  Brutus,”  and,  “  You  are  not  a 
true  Brutus.”  Now.  the  flatterers  of  Caesar  were  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  all  this,  who,  among  other  invidious  honors 
which  they  strove  to  fasten  upon  Caesar,  crowned  his 
statues  by  night  with  diadems,  wishing  to  incite  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  salute  him  king  instead  of  dictator.  But  quite  the 
contrary  came  to  pass,  as  I  have  more  particularly 
related  in  the  life  of  Caesar. 

When  Cassius  went  about  soliciting  friends  to  engage 
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in  this  design  against  Caesar,  all  whom  he  tried  readily 
consented,  if  Brutus  would  be  head  of  it;  for  their 
opinion  was  that  the  enterprise  wanted  not  hands  or  res¬ 
olution,  but  the  reputation  and  authority  of  a  man  such 
as  he  was,  to  give  as  it  were  the  first  religious  sanction, 
and  by  his  presence,  if  by  nothing  else,  to  justify  the  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  that  without  him  they  should  go  about  this 
action  with  less  heart,  and  should  lie  under  greater  suspi¬ 
cions  when  they  had  done  it,  for,  if  their  cause  had  been 
just  and  honorable,  people  would  be  sure  that  Brutus 
would  not  have  refused  it.  Cassius,  having  considered 
these  things  with  himself,  went  to  Brutus,  and  made  him 
the  first  visit  after  their  falling  out;  and  after  the 
compliments  of  reconciliation  had  passed,  and  former  kind¬ 
nesses  were  renewed  between  them,  he  asked  him  if  he 
designed  to  be  present  in  the  senate  on  the  Calends  of 
March,  for  it  was  discoursed,  he  said,  that  Caesar’s  friends 
intended  then  to  move  that  he  might  be  made  king. 
When  Brutus  answered,  that  he  would  not  be  there,  “  But 
what,”  says  Cassius,  “  if  they  should  send  for  us  ?  ”  “  It 

will  be  my  business  then,”  replied  Brutus,  u  not  to  hold 
my  peace,  but  to  stand  up  boldly,  and  die  for  the  liberty 
of  my  country”  To  which  Cassius  with  some  emotion 
answered,  “But  what  Roman  will  suffer  you  to  die? 
What,  do  you  not  know  yourself,  Brutus?  Or  do  you 
think  that  those  writings  that  you  find  upon  your 
praetor’s  seat  were  put  there  by  weavers  and  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  not  by  the  first  and  most  powerful  men  of 
Rome?  From  other  praetors,  indeed,  they  expect  lar¬ 
gesses  and  shows  and  gladiators,  but  from  you  they  claim, 
as  an  hereditary  debt,  the  extirpation  of  tyranny ;  they 
are  all  ready  to  suffer  any  thing  on  your  account,  if  you 
will  but  show  yourself  such  as  they  think  you  are  and 
expect  you  should  be.”  Which  said,  he  fell  upon  Brutus, 
and  embraced  him;  and  after  this,  they  parted  each  to 
try  their  several  friends. 
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Among  the  friends  of  Pompey  there  was  one  Caius 
Ligarius,  whom  Caesar  had  pardoned,  though  accused  for 
having  been  in  arms  against  him.  This  man,  not  feeling 
so  thankful  for  having  been  forgiven  as  he  felt  oppressed 
by  that  power  which  made  him  need  a  pardon,  hated 
Caesar,  and  was  one  of  Brutus’s  most  intimate  friends. 
Him  Brutus  visited,  and,  finding  him  sick,  “  0  Ligarius,” 
.  says  he,  “  what  a  time  have  you  found  out  to  be  sick 
in !  ”  At  which  words  Ligarius,  raising  himself  and  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  elbow,  took  Brutus  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
“But,  0  Brutus,  if  you  are  on  any  design  worthy  of 
yourself,  I  am  well.” 

From  this  time,  they  tried  the  inclinations  of  all  their 
acquaintance  that  they  durst  trust,  and  communicated 
the  secret  to  them,  and  took  into  the  design  not  only 
their  familiar  friends,  but  as  many  as  they  believed  bold 
and  brave  and  despisers  of  death.  For  which  reason 
they  concealed  the  plot  from  Cicero,  though  he  was  very 
much  trusted  and  as  well  beloved  by  them  all,  lest,  to  his 
own  disposition,  which  was  naturally  timorous,  adding 
now  the  wariness  and  caution  of  old  age,  by  his  weigh¬ 
ing,  as  he  would  do,  every  particular,  that  he  might  not 
make  one  step  without  the  greatest  security,  he  should 
blunt  the  edge  of  their  forwardness  and  resolution  in  a 
business  which  required  all  the  despatch  imaginable.  As 
indeed  there  were  also  two  others  that  were  companions 
of  Brutus,  Statilius  the  Epicurean,  and  Favonius  the  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Cato,  whom  he  left  out  for  this  reason :  as  he 
was  conversing  one  day  with  them,  trying  them  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  proposing  some  such  question  to  be  disputed 
of  as  among  philosophers,  to  see  what  opinion  they  were 
of,  Favonius  declared  his  judgment  to  be  that  a  civil  war 
was  worse  than  the  most  illegal  monarchy ;  and  Statilius 
held,  that,  to  bring  himself  into  troubles  and  danger  upon 
the  account  Of  evil  or  foolish  men,  did  not  become  a  man 
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that  had  any  wisdom  or  discretion.  But  Labeo,  who  was 
present,  contradicted  them  both ;  and  Brutus,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  intricate  dispute,  and  difficult  to  be  decided, 
held  his  peace  for  that  time,  but  afterwards  discovered 
the  whole  design  to  Labeo,  who  readily  undertook  it. 
The  next  thing  that  was  thought  convenient,  was  to  gain 
the  other  Brutus,  surnamed  Albinus,  a  man  of  himself  of 
no  great  bravery  or  courage,  bat  considerable  for  the 
number  of  gladiators  that  he  was  maintaining  for  a  public 
show,  and  the  great  confidence  that  Caesar  put  in  him. 
When  Cassius  and  Labeo  spoke  with  him  concerning  the 
matter,  he  gave  them  no  answer ;  but,  seeking  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Brutus  himself  alone,  and  finding  that  he  was 
their  captain,  he  readily  consented  to  partake  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  And  among  the  others,  also,  the  most  and  best  were 
gained  by  the  name  of  Brutus.  And,  though  they 
neither  gave  nor  took  any  oath  of  secrecy,  nor  used  any 
other  sacred  rite  to  assure  their  fidelity  to  each  other,  yet 
all  kept  their  design  so  close,  were  so  wary,  and  held  it 
so  silently  among  themselves,  that,  though  by  prophecies 
and  apparitions  and  signs  in  the  sacrifices  the  gods  gave 
warning  of  it,  yet  could  it  not  be  believed. 

Now  Brutus,  feeling  that  the  noblest  spirits  of  Rome 
for  virtue,  birth,  or  courage  were  depending  upon  him, 
and  surveying  with  himself  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
dangers  they  were  to  encounter,  strove  indeed  as  much 
as  possible,  when  abroad,  to  keep  his  uneasiness  of  mind 
to  himself,  and  to  compose  his  thoughts;  but  at  home, 
and  especially  at  night,  he  was  not  the  same  man,  but 
sometimes  against  his  will  his  working  care  would  make 
him  start  out  of  his  sleep,  and  other  times  he  was  taken 
up  with  further  reflection  and  consideration  of  his  difficul¬ 
ties,  so  that  his  wife  that  lay  with  him  could  not  choose 
but  take  notice  that  he  was  full  of  unusual  trouble,  and 
had  in  agitation  some  dangerous  and  perplexing  ques- 
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fcion.  Porcia,  as  was  said  before,  was  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  and  Brutus,  her  cousin-german,  had  married  her 
very  young,  though  not  a  maid,  but  after  the  death  of 
her  former  husband,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  that  was 
named  Bibulus ;  and  there  is  a  little  book,  called  Memoirs 
of  Brutus,  written  by  him,  yet  extant.  This  Porcia,  being 
addicted  to  philosophy,  a  great  lover  of  her  husband,  and 
full  of  an  understanding  courage,  resolved  hot  to  inquire 
into  Brutus’s  secrets  before  she  had  made  this  trial  of 
herself.  She  turned  all  her  attendants  out  of  her  cham¬ 
ber,  and,  taking  a  little  knife,  such  as  they  use  to  cut  nails 
with,  she  gave  herself  a  deep  gash  in  the  thigh ;  upon 
which  followed  a  great  flow  of  blood,  and,  soon  after,  vio¬ 
lent  pains  and  a  shivering  fever,  occasioned  by  the 
wound.  Now  when  Brutus  was  extremely  anxious  and 
afflicted  for  her,  she,  in  the  height  of  all  her  pain,  spoke 
thus  to  him :  “  I,  Brutus,  being  the  daughter  of  Cato, 
was  given  to  you  in  marriage,  not  like  a  concubine,  to 
partake  only  in  the  common  intercourse  of  bed  and  board, 
but  to  bear  a  part  in  all  your  good  and  all  your  evil  for¬ 
tunes  ;  and  for  your  part,  as  regards  your  care  for  me,  I 
find  no  reason  to  complain ;  but  from  me,  what  evidence 
of  my  love,  what  satisfaction  can  you  receive,  if  I  may 
not  share  with  you  in  bearing  your  hidden  griefs,  nor  be 
admitted  to  any  of  your  counsels  that  require  secrecy  and 
trust  ?  I  know  very  well  that  women  seem  to  be  of  too 
weak  a  nature  to  be  trusted  with  secrets ;  but  certainly, 
Brutus,  a  virtuous  birth  and  education,  and  the  company 
of  the  good  and  honorable,  are  of  some  force  to  the  form¬ 
ing  our  manners ;  and  1  can  boast  that  I  am  the  daughter 
of  Cato  and  the  wife  of  Brutus,  in  which  two  titles  though 
before  I  put  less  confidence,  yet  now  I  have  tried  myself, 
and  find  that  I  can  bid  defiance  to  pain.”  Which  words 
having  spoken,  she  showed  him  her  wound,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  him  the  trial  that  she  had  made  of  her  con- 
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stancy ;  at  which  he  being  astonished,  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  begged  the  assistance  of  the  gods  in  his 
enterprise,  that  he  might  show  himself  a  husband  worthy 
of  such  a  wife  as  Porcia.  So  then  he  comforted  his  wife. 

But  a  meeting  of  the  senate  being  appointed,  at  which 
it  was  believed  that  Caesar  would  be  present,  they  agreed 
to  make  use  of  that  opportunity :  for  then  they  might 
appear  all  together  without  suspicion ;  and,  besides,  they 
hoped  that  all  the  noblest  and  leading  men  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  being  then  assembled,  as  soon  as  the  great 
deed  was  done,  would  immediately  stand  forward,  and 
assert  the  common  liberty.  The  very  place,  too,  where 
the  senate  was  to  meet,  seemed  to  be  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment  favorable  to  their  purpose.  It  was  a  portico,  one 
of  those  joining  the  theatre,  with  a  large  recess,*  in 
which  there  stood  a  statue  of  Pompey,  erected  to  him 
by  the  commonwealth,  when  he  adorned  that  part  of 
the  city  with  the  porticos  and  the  theatre.  To  this  place 
it  was  that  the  senate  was  summoned  for  the  middle  of 
March  (the  Ides  of  March  is  the  Roman  name  for  the 
day) ;  as  if  some  more  than  human  power  were  leading 
the  man  thither,  there  to  meet  his  punishment  for  the 
death  of  Pompey. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  Brutus,  taking  with  him  a 
dagger,  which  none  but  his  wife  knew  of,  went  out. 
The  rest  met  together  at  Cassius’s  house,  and  brought 
forth  his  son,  that  was  that  day  to  put  on  the  manly 
gown,  as  it  is  called,  into  the  forum ;  and  from  thence, 
going  all  to  Pompey’s  porch,  stayed  there,  expecting 


*  An  exedra.  These  were  cham¬ 
bers  or  saloons  attached  to  colon¬ 
nades  and  porticos,  as,  for  example, 
to  those  which  surrounded  the  great 
buildings  for  public  amusements, 
called  the  therm®,  from  the  baths, 
which  formed  but  one  part  of  them. 


They  might  be  said  to  correspond 
to  modern  reading-rooms,  and  were 
used  by  the  lecturers  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  For  Pompey’s  famous 
theatre,  see  his  Life,  in  Yol.  IV.,  p. 
101,  and  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 
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Caesar  to  come  without  delay  to  the  senate.  Here  it 
was  chiefly  that  any  one  who  had  known  what  they 
•  had  purposed,  would  have  admired  the  unconcerned 
temper  and  the  steady  resolution  of  these  men  in  their 
most  dangerous  undertaking;  for  many  of  them,  being 
praetors,  and  called  upon  by  their  office  to  judge  and 
determine  causes,  did  not  only  hear  calmly  all  that 
made  application  to  them  and  pleaded  against  each 
other  before  them,  as  if  they  were  free  from  all  other 
thoughts,  but  decided  causes  with  as  much  accuracy  and 
judgment  as  they  had  heard  them  with  attention  and 
patience.  And  when  one  person  refused  to  stand  to  the 
award  of  Brutus,  and  with  great  clamor  and  many  attes¬ 
tations  appealed  to  Crnsar,  Brutus,  looking  round  about 
him  upon  those  that  were  present,  said,  “  Csesar  does  not 
hinder  me,  nor  will  he  hinder  me,  from  doing  according 
to  the  laws.” 

Yet  there  were  many  unusual  accidents  that  disturbed 
them  and  by  mere  chance  were  thrown  in  their  way. 
The  first  and  chiefest  was  the  long  stay  of  Csesar,  though 
the  day  was  far  spent,  and  his  being  detained  at  home 
by  his  wife,  and  forbidden  by  the  soothsayers  to  go  forth, 
upon  some  defect  that  appeared  in  his  sacrifice.  Another 
was  this:  There  came  a  man  up  to  Casca,  one  of  the 
company,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  “  You  concealed,” 
said  he,  “the  secret  from  us,  but  Brutus  has  told  me  all.” 
At  which  words  when  Casca  was  surprised,  the  other  said 
laughing,  “How  come  you  to  be  so  rich  of  a  sudden, 
that  you  should  stand  to  be  chosen  edile?”  So  near 
was  Casca  to  let  out  the  secret,  upon  the  mere  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  other’s  expression.  Then  Popilius  Lmnas,  a 
senator,  having  saluted  Brutus  and  Cassius  more  earn¬ 
estly  than  usual,  whispered  them  softly  in  the  ear  and 
said,  “My  wishes  are  with  you,  that  you  may  accomplish 
vrhat  you  design,  and  I  advise  you  to  make  no  delay,  for 
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the  thing  is  now  no  secret.”  This  said,  he  departed,  and 
left  them  in  great  suspicion  that  the  design  had  taken 
wind.  In  the  mean  while,  there  came  one  in  all  haste 
from  Brutus’s  house,  and  brought  him  news  that  his  wife 
was  dying.  For  Porcia,  being  extremely  disturbed  with 
expectation  of  the  event,  and  not  able  to  bear  the  great¬ 
ness  of  her  anxiety,  could  scarce  keep  herself  within 
doors ;  and  at  every  little  noise  or  voice  she  heard,  start¬ 
ing  up  suddenly,  like  those  possessed  with  the  bacchic 
frenzy,  she  asked  every  one  that  came  in  from  the  forum 
what  Brutus  was  doing,  and  sent  one  messenger  after 
another  to  inquire.  At  last,  after  long  expectation,  the 
strength  of  her  body  could  hold  out  no  longer ;  her  mind 
was  overcome  with  her  doubts  and  fears,  and  she  lost  the 
control  of  herself,  and  began  to  faint  away.  She  had  not 
time  to  betake  herself  to  her  chamber,  but,  sitting  as  she 
was  amongst  her  women,  a  sudden  swoon  and  a  great 
stupor  seized  her,  and  her  color  changed,  and  her  speech 
was  quite  lost.  At  this  sight,  her  women  made  a  loud 
cry,  and  many  of  the  neighbors  running  to  Brutus’s  door 
to  know  what  was  the  matter,  the  report  was  soon  spread 
abroad  that  Porcia  was  dead ;  though  with  her  women’s 
help  she  recovered  in  a  little  while,  and  came  to  herself 
again.  When  Brutus  received  this  news,  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  troubled,  nor  without  reason,  yet  was  not  so 
carried  away  by  his  private  grief  as  to  quit  his  public 
purpose. 

For  now  news  was  brought  that  Caesar  was  coming,  car¬ 
ried  in  a  litter.  For,  being  discouraged  by  the  ill  omens 
that  attended  his  sacrifice,  he  had  determined  to  under¬ 
take  no  affairs  of  any  great  importance  that  day,  but  to 
defer  them  till  another  time,  excusing  himself  that  he  was 
sick.  As  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  litter,  Popilius 
Laenas,  he  who  but  a  little  before  had  wished  Brutus  good 
success  in  his  undertaking,  coming  up  to  him,  conversed 
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a  great  while  with  him,  Caesar  standing  still  all  the  while, 
and  seeming  to  be  very  attentive.  The  conspirators,  (to 
give  them  this  name,)  not  being  able  to  hear  what  he  said, 
but  guessing  by  what  themselves  were  conscious  of  that 
this  conference  was  the  discovery  of  their  treason,  were 
again  disheartened,  and,  looking  upon  one  another,  agreed 
from  each  other’s  countenances  that  they  should  not  stay 
to  be  taken,  but  should  all  kill  themselves.  And  now 
when  Cassius  and  some  others  were  laying  hands  upon 
their  daggers  under  their  robes,  and  were  drawing  them 
out,  Brutus,  viewing  narrowly  the  looks  and  gesture  of 
Laenas,  and  finding  that  he  was  earnestly  petitioning  and 
not  accusing,  said  nothing,  because  there  were  many 
strangers  to  the  conspiracy  mingled  amongst  them,  but 
by  a  cheerful  countenance  encouraged  Cassius.  And  af¬ 
ter  a  little  while,  Lsenas,  having  kissed  Caesar’s  hand,  went 
away,  showing  plainly  that  all  his  discourse  was  about 
some  particular  business  relating  to  himself. 

Now  when  the  senate  was  gone  in  before  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  they  were  to  sit,  the  rest  of  the  company  placed 
themselves  close  about  Caesar’s  chair,  as  if  they  had  some 
suit  to  make  to  him,  and  Cassius,  turning  his  face  to  Pom- 
pey’s  statue,  is  said  to  have  invoked  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
sensible  of  his  prayers.  Trebonius,  in  the  meanwhile, 
engaged  Antony’s  attention  at  the  door,  and  kept  him  in 
talk  outside.  When  Caesar  entered,  the  whole  senate 
rose  up  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  set  down,  the  men  all 
crowded  round  about  him,  and  set  Tillius  Cimber,  one  of 
their  own  number,  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  his  brother, 
that  was  banished ;  they  all  joined  their  prayers  with  his, 
and  took  Caesar  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  his  head  and  his 
breast.  But  he  putting  aside  at  first  their  supplications, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  saw  they  would  not  desist,  vio¬ 
lently  rising  up,  Tillius  with  both  hands  caught  hold  of 
his  robe  and  pulled  it  off  from  his  shoulders,  and  Casca, 
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that  stood  behind  him,  drawing  his  dagger,  gave  him  the 
first,  but  a  slight  wound,  about  the  shoulder.  Caesar 
snatching  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  dagger,  and  crying 
out  aloud  in  Latin,  “  Villain  Casca,  what  do  you  ?  ”  he, 
calling  in  Greek  to  his  brother,  bade  him  come  and  help. 
And  by  this  time,  finding  himself  struck  by  a  great  many 
hands,  and  looking  round  about  him  to.  see  if  he  could 
force  his  way  out,  when  he  saw  Brutus  with  his  dagger 
drawn  against  him,  he  let  go  Casca’s  hand,  that  he  had 
hold  of,  and,  covering  his  head  with  his  robe,  gave  up  his 
body  to  their  blows.  And  they  so  eagerly  pressed  to¬ 
wards  the  body,  and  so  many  daggers  were  hacking 
together,  that  they  cut  one  another ;  Brutus,  particularly, 
received  a  wound  in  his  hand,  and  all  of  them  were 
besmeared  with  the  blood. 

Caesar  being  thus  slain,  Brutus,  stepping  forth  into  the 
midst,  intended  to  have  made  a  speech,  and  called  back 
and  encouraged  the  senators  to  stay ;  but  they  all 
affrighted  ran  away  in  great  disorder,  and  there  was  a 
great  confusion  and  press  at  the  door,  though  none  pur¬ 
sued  or  followed.  For  they  had  come  to  an  express 
resolution  to  kill  nobody  besides  Caesar,  but  to  call  and 
invite  all  the  rest  to  liberty.  It  was  indeed  the  opinion 
of  all  the  others,  when  they  consulted  about  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  design,  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  An¬ 
tony  with  Cassar,  looking  upon  him  as  an  insolent  man, 
an  affecter  of  monarchy,  and  one  that,  by  his  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse,  had  gained  a  powerful  interest  with  the  soldiers. 
And  this  they  urged  the  rather,  because  at  that  time  to 
the  natural  loftiness  and  ambition  of  his  temper  there  was 
added  the  dignity  of  being  consul  and  colleague  to  Caesar. 
But  Brutus  opposed  this  counsel,  insisting  first  upon  the 
injustice  of  it,  and  afterwards  giving  them  hopes  that  a 
change  might  be  worked  in  Antony.  For  he  did  not  de¬ 
spair  but  that  so  highly  gifted  and  honorable  a  man,  and 
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such  a  lover  of  glory  as  Antony,  stirred  up  with  emula¬ 
tion  of  their  great  attempt,  might,  if  Caesar  were  once  re¬ 
moved,  lay  hold  of  the  occasion  to  be  joint  restorer  with 
them  of  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Thus  did  Brutus  save 
Antony’s  life.  But  he,  in  the  general  consternation,  put 
himself  into  a  plebeian  habit,  and  fled.  But  Brutus  and 
his  party  marched  up  to  the  capitol,  in  their  way  showing 
their  hands  all  bloody,  and  their  naked  swords,  and  pro¬ 
claiming  liberty  to  the  people.  At  first  all  places  were 
filled  with  cries  and  shouts ;  and  the  wild  running  to  and 
fro,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  surprise  and  passion  that 
every  one  was  in,  increased  the  tumult  in  the  city.  But 
no  other  bloodshed  following,  and  no  plundering  of  the 
goods  in  the  streets,  the  senators  and  many  of  the  people 
took  courage  and  went  up  to  the  men  in  the  capitol ;  and, 
a  multitude  being  gathered  together,  Brutus  made  an  ora¬ 
tion  to  them,  very  popular,  and  proper  for  the  state  that 
affairs  were  then  in.  Therefore,  when  they  applauded  his 
speech,  and  cried  out  to  him  to  come  down,  they  all  took 
confidence  and  descended  into  the  forum ;  the  rest  promis¬ 
cuously  mingled  with  one  another,  but  many  of  the  most 
eminent  persons,  attending  Brutus,  conducted  him  in  the 
midst  of  them  with  great  honor  from  the  capitol,  and 
placed  him  in  the  rostra.  At  the  sight  of  Brutus,  the 
crowd,  though  consisting  of  a  confused  mixture  and  all 
disposed  to  make  a  tumult,  were  struck  with  reverence, 
and  expected  what  he  would  say  with  order  and  with 
silence,  and,  when  he  began  to  speak,  heard  him  with 
quiet  and  attention.  But  that  all  were  not  pleased  with 
this  action  they  plainly  showed  when,  Cinna  beginning  to 
speak  and  accuse  Caesar,  they  broke  out  into  a  sudden 
rage,  and  railed  at  him  in  such  language,  that  the  whole 
party  thought  fit  again  to  withdraw  to  the  capitol.  And 
there  Brutus,  expecting  to  be  besieged,  dismissed  the  most 
eminent  of  those  that  had  accompanied  them  thither,  not 
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thinking  it  j  nst  that  they  who  were  not  partakers  of  the 
fact  should  share  in  the  danger. 

But  the  next  day,  the  senate  being  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  the  Earth,*  and  Antony  and  Plancus  and  Cicero 
having  made  orations  recommending  concord  in  general 
and  an  act  of  oblivion,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  men 
should  not  only  be  put  out  of  all  fear  or  danger,  but  that 
the  consuls  should  see  what  honors  and  dignities  were 
proper  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  After  which  done, 
the  senate  broke  up ;  and,  Antony  having  sent  his  son  as 
an  hostage  to  the  capitol,  Brutus  and  his  company  came 
down,  and  mutual  salutes  and  invitations  passed  amongst 
them,  the  whole  of  them  being  gathered  together.  An¬ 
tony  invited  and  entertained  Cassius,  Lepidus  did  the 
same  to  Brutus,  and  the  rest  were  invited  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  others,  as  each  of  them  had  acquaintance  or 
friends.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  senate  met  again, 
and  voted  thanks  to  Antony  for  having  stifled  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  civil  war;  afterwards  Brutus  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  that  were  present  received  encomiums,  and  had 
provinces  assigned  and  distributed  among  them.  Crete 
was  allotted  to  Brutus,  Africa  to  Cassius,  Asia  to  Trebo- 
nius,  Bithynia  to  Cimber,  and  to  the  other  Brutus  Gaul 
about  the  Po. 

After  these  things,  they  began  to  consider  of  Csesar’s 
will,  and  the  ordering  of  his  funeral.  Antony  desired  that 
the  will  might  be  read,  and  that  the  body  should  not 
have  a  private  or  dishonorable  interment,  lest  that  should 
further  exasperate  the  people.  This  Cassius  violently 
opposed,  but  Brutus  yielded  to  it,  and  gave  leave;  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  a  second  time  committed  a  fault. 
For  as  before  in  sparing  the  life  of  Antony  he  could  not 
be  without  some  blame  from  his  party,  as  thereby  setting 
up  against  the  conspiracy  a  dangerous  and  difficult 

*  The  temple  of  Tellus,  in  the  Carinse. 
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enemy,  so  now,  in  suffering  him  to  have  the  ordering  of 
the  funeral,  he  fell  into  a  total  and  irrecoverable  error. 
For  first,  it  appearing  by  the  will  that  Caesar  had  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Roman  people  seventy-five  drachmas  a 
man,  and  given  to  the  public  his  gardens  beyond  Tiber 
(where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune  stands),  the  whole  city 
was  fired  with  a  wonderful  affection  for  him,  and  a 
passionate  sense  of  the  loss  of  him.  And  when  the  body 
was  brought  forth  into  the  forum,  Antony,  as  the  cus¬ 
tom  was,  making  a  funeral  oration  in  the  praise  of  Caesar, 
and  finding  the  multitude  moved  with  his  speech,  passing 
into  the  pathetic  tone,  unfolded  the  bloody  garment  of 
Caesar,  showed  them  in  how  many  places  it  was  pierced, 
and  the  number  of  his  wounds.  Now  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  confusion ;  some  cried  out  to  kill  the  mur¬ 
derers,  others  (as  was  formerly  done  when  Clodius  led 
the  people)  tore  away  the  benches  and  tables  out  of  the 
shops  round  about,  and,  heaping  them  all  together,  built  a 
great  funeral  pile,  and,  having  put  the  body  of  Caesar 
upon  it,  set  it  on  fire,  the  spot  where  this  was  done 
being  moreover  surrounded  with  a  great  many  temples 
and  other  consecrated  places,  so  that  they  seemed  to 
burn  the  body  in  a  kind  of  sacred  solemnity.  As  soon  as 
the  fire  flamed  out,  the  multitude,  flocking  in  some  from 
one  part  and  some  from  another,  snatched  the  brands 
that  were  half  burnt  out  of  the  pile,  and  ran  about  the 
city  to  fire  the  houses  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.  But 
they,  having  beforehand  well  fortified  themselves,  re¬ 
pelled  this  danger. 

There  was  however  a  kind  of  poet,  one  Cinna,  not  at 
all  concerned  in  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy,  but  on  the 
contrary  one  of  Caesar’s  friends.  This  man  dreamed  that 
he  was  invited  to  supper  by  Caesar,  and  that  he  declined 
to  go,  but  that  Caesar  entreated  and  pressed  him  to  it 
very  earnestly ;  and  at  last,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led 
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him  into  a  very  deep  and  dark  place,  whither  he  was 
forced  against  his  will  to  follow  in  great  consternation 
and  amazement.  After  this  vision,  he  had  a  fever  the 
most  part  of  the  night;  nevertheless  in  the  morning, 
hearing  that  the  body  of  Caesar  was  to  be  carried  forth 
to  be  interred,  he  was  ashamed  not  to  be  present  at  the 
solemnity,  and  came  abroad  and  joined  the  people,  when 
they  were  already  infuriated  by  the  speech  of  Antony. 
And  perceiving  him,  and  taking  him  not  for  that  Cinna 
who  indeed  he  was,  but  for  him  that  a  little  before  in  a 
speech  to  the  people  had  reproached  and  inveighed 
,  against  Caesar,  they  fell  upon  him  and  tore  him  to 
pieces. 

This  action  chiefly,  and  the  alteration  that  Antony  had 
wrought,  so  alarmed  Brutus  and  his  party,  that  for  their 
safety  they  retired  from  the  city.  The  first  stay  they 
made  was  at  Antium,  with  a  design  to  return  again  as 
soon  as  the  fury  of  the  people  had  spent  itself  and  was 
abated,  which  they  expected  would  soon  and  easily  come 
to  pass  in  an  unsettled  multitude,  apt  to  be  carried  away 
with  any  sudden  and  impetuous  passion,  especially  since 
they  had  the  senate  favorable  to  them ;  which,  though  it 
took  no  notice  of  those  that  had  torn  Cinna  to  pieces, 
yet  made  a  strict  search  and  apprehended  in  order  to 
punishment  those  that  had  assaulted  the  houses  of  the 
friends  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  By  this  time,  also,  the 
people  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Antony,  who  they 
perceived  was  setting  up  a  kind  of  monarchy  for  himself; 
they  longed  for  the  return  of  Brutus,  whose  presence 
they  expected  and  hoped  for  at  the  games  and  spec¬ 
tacles  which  he,  as  praetor,  was  to  exhibit  to  the  public. 
But  he,  having  intelligence  that  many  of  the  old  soldiers 
that  had  borne  arms  under  Caesar,  by  whom  they  had  had 
lands  and  cities  given  them,  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  by 
small  parties  at  a  time  had  stolen  into  the  city,  would  not 
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venture  to  come  himself;  however,  in  his  absence  there 
were  most  magnificent  and  costly  shows  exhibited  to  the 
people;  for,  having  bought  up  a  great  number  of  all  sorts 
of  wild  beasts,  he  gave  order  that  not  any  of  them  should 
be  returned  or  saved,  but  that  all  should  be  spent  freely 
at  the  public  spectacles.  He  himself  made  a  journey  to 
Naples  to  procure  a  considerable  number  of  players,  and 
hearing  of  one  Canutius,  that  was  very  much  praised 
for  his  acting  upon  the  stage,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  to 
use  all  their  entreaties  to  bring  him  to  Rome  (for,  being  a 
Grecian,  he  could  not  be  compelled) ;  he  wrote  also  to 
Cicero,  begging  him  by  no  means  to  omit  being  present 
at  the  shows. 

This  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  another  sudden 
alteration  was  made  upon  the  young  Caesar’s  coming  to 
Rome.  He  was  son  to  the  niece  of  Caesar,  who  adopted 
him,  and  left  him  his  heir  by  his  will.  At  the  time  when 
Caesar  was  killed,  he  was  following  his  studies  at  Apol- 
lonia,  where  he  was  expecting  also  to  meet  Caesar  on 
his  way  to  the  expedition  which  he  had  determined  on 
against  the  Parthians;  but,  hearing  of  his  death,  he  im¬ 
mediately  came  to  Rome,  and,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  taking  upon  himself  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
punctually  distributing  among  the  citizens  the  money 
that  was  left  them  by  the  will,  he  soon  got  the  better  of 
Antony ;  and  by  money  and  largesses,  which  he  liberally 
dispersed  amongst  the  soldiers,  he  gathered  together  and 
brought  over  to  his  party  a  great  number  of  those  that 
had  served  under  Caesar.  Cicero  himself,  out  of  the 
hatred  which  he'  bore  to  Antony,  sided  with  young 
Caesar;  which  Brutus  took  so  ill  that  he  treated  with 
him  very  sharply  in  his  letters,  telling  him,  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  Cicero  could  well  enough  endure  a  tyrant, 
but  was  afraid  that  he  who  hated  him  should  be  the 
man ;  that  in  writing  and  speaking  so  well  of  Caesar,  he 
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showed  that  his  aim  was  to  have  an  easy  slavery.  “  But 
our  forefathers,”  said  Brutus,  “  could  not  brook  even  gen¬ 
tle  masters.”  Further  he  added,  that  for  his  own  part  he 
had  not  as  yet  fully  resolved  whether  he  should  make 
war  or  peace ;  but  that  as  to  one  point  he  was  fixed  and 
settled,  which  was,  never  to  be  a  slave  ;  that  he  wondered 
Cicero  should  fear  the  dangers  of  a  civil  war,  and  not 
be  much  more  afraid  of  a  dishonorable  and  infamous 
peace ;  that  the  very  reward  that  was  to  be  given  him 
for  subverting  Antony’s  tyranny  was  the  privilege  of  es¬ 
tablishing  Caesar  as  tyrant  in  his  place.  This  is  the  tone 
of  Brutus’s  first  letters  to  Cicero. 

The  city  being  now  divided  into  two  factions,  some 
betaking  themselves  to  Caesar  and  others  to  Antony,  the 
soldiers  selling  themselves,  as  it  were,  by  public  outcry, 
and  going  over  to  him  that  would  give  them  most, 
Brutus  began  to  despair  of  any  good  event  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and,  resolving  to  leave  Italy,  passed  by  land 
through  Lucania  and  came  to  Elea*  by  the  sea-side. 
From  hence  it  was  thought  convenient  that  Porcia  should 
return  to  Rome.  She  was  overcome  with  grief  to  part 
from  Brutus,  but  strove  as  much  as  was  possible  to  con¬ 
ceal  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her  constancy,  a  picture  which 
she  found  there  accidentally  betrayed  it.  It  was  a  Greek 
subject,  Hector  parting  from  Andromache  .when  he  went 
to  engage  the  Greeks,  giving  his  young  son  Astyanax 
into  her  arms,  and  she  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him.  When 
she  looked  at  this  piece,  the  resemblance  it  bore  to  her 
own  condition  made  her  burst  into  tears,  and  several 
times  a  day  she  went  to  see  the  picture,  and  wept  before 
it.  Upon  this  occasion,  when  Acilius,  one  of  Brutus’s 
friends,  repeated  out  of  Homer  the  verses,  where  Andro¬ 
mache  speaks  to  Hector :  — 


*  Velia,  called  Elea  in  Greek,  a  little  south  of  Paestum. 
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But  Hector,  you 

To  me  are  father  and  are  mother  too, 

My  brother,  and  my  loving  husband  true, 

Brutus,  smiling,  replied,  “  But  I  must  not  answer  Porcia, 
as  Hector  did  Andromache, 

‘  Mind  you  your  loom,  and  to  your  maids  give  law.’ 

For  though  the  natural  weakness  of  her  body  hinders 
her  from  doing  what  only  the  strength  of  men  can  per¬ 
form,  yet  she  has  a  mind  as  valiant  and  as  active  for 
the  good  of  her  country  as  the  best  of  us.”  This  narra¬ 
tive  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Brutus  written  by  Bibulus, 
Porcia’s  son. 

Brutus  took  ship  from  hence,  and  sailed  to  Athens 
where  he  was  received  by  the  people  with  great  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  kindness,  expressed  in  their  acclamations 
and  the  honors  that  were  decreed  him.  He  lived  there 
with  a  private  friend,  and*  was  a  constant  auditor  of  The- 
omnestus  the  Academic  and  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic, 
with  whom  he  so  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits,  that 
he  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  public  business, 
and  to  be  wholly  at  leisure  for  study.  But  all  this  while, 
being  unsuspected,  he  was  secretly  making  preparation 
for  war;  in  order  to  which  he  sent  Herostratus  into 
Macedonia  to  secure  the  commanders  there  to  his  side, 
and  he  himself  w7on  over  and  kept  at  his  disposal  all  the 
yo<!ung  Romans  that  were  then  students  at  Athens.  Of 
this  number  was  Cicero’s  son,  whom  he  everywhere 
highly  extols,  and  says  that  whether  sleeping  or  waking 
hd  could  not  choose  but  admire  a  young  man  of  so  great 
a  spirit  and  such  a  hater  of  tyranny. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  openly,  and  to  appear  in 
public  business,  and,  being  informed  that  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  Roman  ships  full  of  treasure  that  in  their  course 
from  Asia  were  to  come  that  way,  and  that  they  were 
\ 
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commanded  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  went  to  meet  him 
about  Carystus.  Finding  him  there,  and  having  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  deliver  up  the  ships,  he  made  a  more  than 
usually  splendid  entertainment,  for  it  happened  also  to  be 
his  birthday.  Now  when  they  came  to  drink,  and  were 
filling  their  cups  with  hopes  for  victory  to  Brutus  and 
liberty  to  Rome,  Brutus,  to  animate  -them  the  more, 
called  for  a  larger  bowl,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  on  a 
sudden  upon  no  occasion  or  forethought  pronounced 
aloud  this  verse  :  — 

But  fate  my  death  and  Leto’s  son  have  wrought.* 

And  some  writers  add  that  in  the  last  battle  which  he 
fought  at  Philippi  the  word  that  he  gave  to  his  soldiers 
was  Apollo,  and  from  thence  conclude  that  this  sudden 
unaccountable  exclamation  of  his  was  a  presage  of  the 
overthrow  that  he  suffered  there. 

Antistius,  the  commander  of  these  ships,  at  his  parting 
gave  him  fifty  thousand  myriads  of  the  money  that  he 
was  conveying  to  Italy ;  and  all  the  soldiers  yet  remaning 
of  Pompey’s  army,  who  after  their  general’s  defeat  van- 
dered  about  Thessaly,  readily  and  joyfully  flocked  togehdr 
to  join  him.  Besides  this,  he  took  from  Cinna  five  hurnred 
horse  that  he  was  carrying  to  Dolabella  into  Asia.  A 'ter 
that,  he  sailed  to  Demetrias,  and  there  seized  a  geat 
quantity  of  arms,  that  had  been  provided  by  the  c<m- 
mand  of  the  deceased  Caesar  for  the  Parthian  war,  tad 
were  now  to  be  sent  to  Antony.  Then  Macedonia  tas 
put  into  his  hands  and  delivered  up  by  Hortensius  tie 
praetor,  and  all  the  kings  and  potentates  round  abcit 
came  and  offered  their  services.  So  when  news  ws 

*  Leto  is  the  Greek  name  of  the  from  the  sixteenth  Iliad  (89), 
mother  of  Apollo,  for  which  Latona  part  of  the  dying  words  of  ?a- 
is  the  Latin  form.  The  verse  is  troclus. 
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brought  that  Caius,  the  brother  of  Antony,  having  passed 
over  from  Italy,  was  marching  on  directly  to  join  the 
forces  that  Vatinius  commanded  in  Dyrrhachium  and 
Apollonia,  Brutus  resolved  to  anticipate  him,  and  to  seize 
them  first,  and  in  all  haste  moved  forwards  with  those 
that  he  had  about  him.  His  march  was  very  difficult, 
through  rugged  places  and  in  a  great  snow,  but  so  swift 
that  he  left  those  that  were  to  bring  his  provisions 
for  the  morning  meal  a  great  way  behind.  And  now, 
being  very  near  to  Dyrrhachium,  with  fatigue  and 
cold  he  fell  into  the  distemper  called  Bulimia.  This  is  a 
disease  that  seizes  both  men  and  cattle  after  much  labor, 
and  especially  in  a  great  snow ;  whether  it  is  caused  by 
the  natural  heat,  when  the  body  is  seized  with  cold,  being 
forced  all  inwards,  and  consuming  at  once  all  the  nourish¬ 
ment  laid  in,  or  whether  the  sharp  and  subtile  vapor 
which  comes  from  the  snow  as  it  dissolves,  cuts  the  body, 
as  it  were,  and  destroys  the  heat  which  issues  through 
the  pores ;  for  the  sweatings  seem  to  arise  from  the  heat 
meeting  with  the  cold,  and  being  quenched  by  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  But  this  I  have  in  another  place 
discussed  more  at  large. 

Brutus  growing  very  faint,  and  there  being  none  in 
the  whole  army  that  had  any  thing  for  him  to  eat,  his 
servants  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  enemy,  and, 
going  as  far  as  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  begged  bread  of  the 
sentinels  that  were  upon  duty.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
of  the  condition  of  Brutus,  they  came  themselves,  and 
brought  both  meat  and  drink  along  with  them ;  in  return 
for  which,  Brutus,  when  he  took  the  city,  showed  the 
greatest  kindness,  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  for  their  sakes.  Caius  Antonius,  in  the  mean  time, 
coming  to  Apollonia,  summoned  all  the  soldiers  that  were 
near  that  city  to  join  him  there ;  but  finding  that  they 
'  nevertheless  went  all  to  Brutus,  and  suspecting  that  even 
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those  of  Apollonia  were  inclined  to  the  same  party,  he 
quitted  that  city,  and  came  to  Buthrotum,  having  first  lost 
three  cohorts  of  his  men,  that  in  their  march  thither 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  After  this,  attempting  to 
make  himself  master  of  some  strong  places  about  Byllis 
which  the  enemy  had  first  seized,  he  was  overcome  in  a 
set  battle  by  young  Cicero,  to  whom  "Brutus  gave  the 
command,  and  whose  conduct  he  made  use  of  often  and 
with  much  success.  Cains  himself  was  surprised  in  a 
marshy  place,  at  a  distance  from  his  supports;  and 
Brutus,  having  him  in  his  power,  would  not  suffer  his 
soldiers  to  attack,  but  manoeuvring  about  the  enemy 
with  his  horse,  gave  command  that  none  of  them  should 
be  killed,  for  that  in  a  little  time  they  would  all  be 
of  his  side;  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  for  they 
surrendered  both  themselves  and  their  general.  So 
that  Brutus  had  by  this  time  a  very  great  and  con¬ 
siderable  army.  He  showed  all  marks  of  honor  and 
esteem  to  Caius  for  a  long  time,  and  left  him  the  use  of 
the  ensigns  of  his  office,  though,  as  some  report,  he  had 
several  letters  from  Rome,  and  particularly  from  Cicero, 
advising  him  to  put  him  to  death.  But  at  last,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  he  began  to  corrupt  his  officers,  and  was 
trying  to  raise  a  mutiny  amongst  the  soldiers,  he  put  him 
aboard  a  ship  and  kept  him  close  prisoner.  In  the  mean 
time  the  soldiers  that  had  been  corrupted  by  Caius  retired 
to  Apollonia,  and.  sent  word  to  Brutus,  desiring  him  to 
come  to  them  thither.  He  answered  that  this  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Romans,  but  that  it  became  those  who  had 
offended  to  come  themselves  to  their  general  and  beg 
forgiveness  of  their  offences ;  which  they  did,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  received  their  pardon. 

As  he  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Asia,  tidings  reached 
him  of  the  alteration  that  had  happened  at  Rome ;  where 
the  young  Caesar,  assisted  by  the  senate,  in  opposition  to 
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Antony,  and  having  driven  his  competitor  out  of  Italy,  had 
begun  himself  to  be  very  formidable,  suing  for  the  con¬ 
sulship  contrary  to  law,  and  maintaining  large  bodies  of 
troops  of  which  the  commonwealth  had  no  manner  of 
need.  And  then,  perceiving  that  the  senate,  dissatisfied 
with  his  proceedings,  began  to  cast  their  eyes  abroad 
upon  Brutus,  and  decreed  and  confirmed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  several  provinces  to  him,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm.  Therefore  despatching  messengers  to  Antony, 
he  desired  that  there  might  be  a  reconciliation,  and  a 
friendship  between  them.  Then,  drawing  all  his  forces 
about  the  city,  he  made  himself  be  chosen  consul,  though 
he  was  but  a  boy,  being  scarce  twenty  years  old,  as  he 
himself  writes  in  his  memoirs.  At  his  first  entry  upon 
the  consulship  he  immediately  ordered  a  judicial  process 
to  be  issued  out  against  Brutus  and  his  accomplices  for 
having  murdered  a  principal  man  of  the  city,  holding 
the  highest  magistracies  of  Rome,  without  being  heard 
or  condemned ;  and  appointed  Lucius  Cornificius  to 
accuse  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Agrippa  to  accuse  Cassius. 
None  appearing  to  the  accusation,  the  judges  were 
forced  to  pass  sentence  and  condemn  them  both.  It  is 
reported,  that  when  the  crier  from  the  tribunal,  as  the 
custom  was,  with  a  loud  voice  cited  Brutus  to  appear, 
the  people  groaned  audibly,  and  the  noble  citizens  hung 
down  their  heads  for  grief.  Publius  Silicius  was  seen  to 
burst  out  into  tears,  which  was  the  cause  that  not  long 
after  he  was  put  down  in  the  list  of  those  that  were 
proscribed.  After  this,  the  three  men,  Caesar,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  being  perfectly  reconciled,  shared  the  prov¬ 
inces  among  themselves,  and  made  up  the  catalogue  of 
proscription,  wherein  were  set  those  that  were  designed 
for  slaughter,  amounting  to  two  hundred  men,  in  which 
number  Cicero  was  slain. 

This  news  being  brought  to  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  he 
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was  under  a  compulsion,  and  sent  orders  to  Hortensius 
that  he  should  kill  Caius  Antonius  in  revenge  of  the 
death  of  Cicero  his  friend,  and  Brutus*  his  kinsman, 
who  also  was  proscribed  and  slain.  Upon  this  account 
it  was  that  Antony,  having  afterwards  taken  Hortensius 
in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  slew  him  upon  his  brother’s 
tomb.  But  Brutus  expresses  himself  ah  more  ashamed 
for  the  cause  of  Cicero’s  death  than  grieved  for  the 
misfortune  of  it,  and  says  he  cannot  help  accusing  his 
friends  at  Rome,  that  they  were  slaves  more  through 
their  own  doing  than  that  of  those  who  now  were 
their  tyrants;  they  could  be  present  and  see  and  yet 
suffer  those  things  which  even  to  hear  related  ought  to 
them  to  have  been  insufferable. 

Having  made  his  army,  that  was  already  very  con¬ 
siderable,  pass  into  Asia,  he  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  Bithynia  and  about  Cyzicus.  But  going  himself 
through  the  country  by  land,  he  made  it  his  business  to 
settle  and  confirm  all  the  cities,  and  gave  audience  to 
the  princes  of  the  parts  through  which  he  passed.  And 
he  sent  orders  into  Syria  to  Cassius  to  come  to  him,  and 
leave  his  intended  journey  into  Egypt;  letting  him 
understand,  that  it  was  not  to  gain  an  empire  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  free  their  country,  that  they  went  thus 
wandering  about  and  had  got  an  army  together  whose 
business  it  was  to  destroy  the  tyrants ;  that  therefore,  if 
they  remembered  and  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  first 
purpose,  they  ought  not  to  be  too  far  from  Italy,  but 
make  what  haste  they  could  thither,  and  endeavor  to 
relieve  their  fellow-citizens  from  oppression. 

Cassius  obeyed  his  summons,  and  returned,  and  Bru¬ 
tus  went  to  meet  him ;  and  at  Smyrna  they  met,  which 

*  Decimus  Brutus  Albinus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Antony’s 
orders  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  one  another  since  they 
parted  at  the  Piraeus  in  Athens,  one  for  Syria,  and  the 
other  for  Macedonia.  They  were  both  extremely  joyful 
and  had  great  confidence  of  their  success  at  the  sight  of 
the  forces  that  each  of  them  had  got  together,  since 
they  who  had  fled  from  Italy,  like  the  most  despicable 
exiles,  without  money,  without  arms,  without  a  ship  or 
a  soldier  or  a  city  to  rely  on,  in  a  little  time  after  had 
met  together  so  well  furnished  with  shipping  and  money, 
and  an  army  both  of  horse  and  foot,  that  they  were  in 
a  condition  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  Rome. 

Cassius  was  desirous  to  show  no  less  respect  and  honor 
to  Brutus  than  Brutus  did  to  him ;  but  Brutus  was  still 
beforehand  with  him,  coming  for  the  most  part  to  him, 
both  because  he  was  the  elder  man,  and  of  a  weaker  con¬ 
stitution  than  himself.  Men  generally  reckoned  Cassius 
a  very  expert  soldier,  but  of  a  harsh  and  angry  nature, 
and  one  that  desired  to  command  rather  by  fear  than 
love ;  though,  on  the  other  side,  among  his  familiar  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  would  easily  give  way  to  jesting,  and  play 
the  buffoon.  But  Brutus,  for  his  virtue,  was  esteemed 
by  the  people,  beloved  by  his  friends,  admired  by  the 
best  men,  and  hated  not  by  his  enemies  themselves.  For 
he  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  gentle  nature,  of  a  great 
spirit,  insensible  of  the  passions  of  anger  or  pleasure  or 
covetousness ;  steady  and  inflexible  to  maintain  his  pur¬ 
pose  for  what  he  thought  right  and  honest.  And  that 
which  gained  him  the  greatest  affection  and  reputation 
was  the  entire  faith  in  his  intentions.  For  it  had  not 
ever  been  supposed  that  Pompey  the  Great  himself,  if  he 
had  overcome  Caesar,  would  have  submitted  his  power 
to  the  laws,  instead  of  taking  the  management  of  the 
state  upon  himself,  soothing  the  people  with  the  spe¬ 
cious  name  of  consul  or  dictator,  or  some  other  milder 
title  than  king.  And  they  were  well  persuaded  that 
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Cassius,  being  a  man  governed  by  anger  and  passion  and 
carried  often,  for  his  interest’s  sake,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  justice,  endured  all  these  hardships  of  war  and  travel 
and  danger  most  assuredly  to  obtain  dominion  to  himself, 
and  not  liberty  to  the  people.  And  as  for  the  former 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  Rome,  whether  a  Cinna,  a 
Marius,  or  a  Carbo,  it  is  manifest  that  they,  having  set 
their  country  as  a  stake  for  him  that  should  win,  did 
almost  own  in  express  terms  that  they  fought  for  empire. 
But  even  the  enemies  of  Brutus  did  not,  they  tell  us,  lay 
this  accusation  to  his  charge ;  nay,  many  heard  Antony 
himself  say  that  Brutus  was  the  only  man  that  conspired 
against  Caesar  out  of  a  sense  of  the  glory  and  the  appar¬ 
ent  justice  of  the  action,  but  that  all  the  rest  rose  up 
against  the  man  himself,  from  private  envy  and  malice 
of  their  own.  And  it  is  plain  by  what  he  writes  him¬ 
self,  that  Brutus  did  not  so  much  yely  upon  his  forces,  as 
upon  his  own  virtue.  For  thus  he  speaks  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  shortly  before  he  was  to  engage  with  the  enemy: 
that  his  alfairs  were  in  the  best  state  of  fortune  that  he 
could  wish;  for  that  either  he  should  overcome,  and 
restore  liberty  to  the  people  of  Rome,  or  die,  and  be  him¬ 
self  out  of  the  reach  of  slavery ;  that  other  things  being 
certain  and  beyond  all  hazard,  one  thing  was  yet  in 
doubt,  whether  they  should  live  or  die  free  men.  He 
adds  further,  that  Mark  Antony  had  received  a  just  pun¬ 
ishment  for  his  folly,  who,  when  he  might  have  been 
numbered  with  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  Cato,  would  join 
himself  to  Octavius ;  *  that  though  they  should  not  now 
be  both  overcome,  they  soon  would  fight  between  them¬ 
selves.  And  in  this  he  seems  to  have  been  no  ill  prophet. 

*  Octavius  is  the  name  which  and  blood  properly  so  named,  and 
Brutus  studiously  gives  to  the  only  as  an  adopted  son  had  ceased 
young  Caesar,  afterwards  called  to  be  Octavius,  and  had  become 
Augustus,  who  was  indeed  by  birth  Caesar  Octavianus. 
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Now  when  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired  of 
Cassius  that  he  might  have  part  of  the  great  treasure 
that  he  had  heaped  up,  because  all  his  own  was  expended 
in  furnishing  out  such  a  fleet  of  ships  as  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  whole  interior  sea  *  in  their  power.  But  Cas¬ 
sius’s  friends  dissuaded  him  from  this;  “for,”  said  they, 
“  it  is  not  just  that  the  money  which  you  with  so  much 
parsimony  keep  and  with  so  much  envy  have  got,  should 
be  given  to  him  to  be  disposed  of  in  making  himself  pop¬ 
ular,  and  gaining  the  favor  of  the  soldiers.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  Cassius  gave  him  a  third  part  of  all  that 
he  had ;  and  then  they  parted  each  to  their  several  com¬ 
mands.  Cassius,  having  taken  Rhodes,  behaved  himself 
there  with  no  clemency ;  though  at  his  first  entry,  when 
some  had  called  him  lord  and  king,  he  answered,  that  he 
was  neither  king  nor  lord,  but  the  destroyer  and  punisher 
of  a  king  and  lord.  Brutus,  on  the  other  part,  sent  to  the 
Lycians  to  demand  from  them  a  supply  of  money  and 
men ;  but  Naucrates,  their  popular  leader,  persuaded  the 
cities  to  resist,  and  they  occupied  several  little  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills,  with  a  design  to  hinder  Brutus’s  passage. 
Brutus  at  first  sent  out  a  party  of  horse,  which,  surprising 
them  as  they  were  eating,  killed  six  hundred  of  them ; 
and  afterwards,  having  taken  all  their  small  towns  and 
villages  round  about,  he  set  all  his  prisoners  free  without 
ransom,  hoping  to  win  the  whole  nation  by  good-will. 
But  they  continued  obstinate,  taking  in  anger  what 
they  had  suffered,  and  despising  his  goodness  and  human¬ 
ity  ;  until,  having  forced  the  most  warlike  of  them  into 
the  city  of  Xanthus,  he  besieged  them  there.  They 
endeavored  to  make  their  escape  by  swimming  and  div¬ 
ing  through  the  river  that  flows  by  the  town,  but  weie 
taken  by  nets  let  down  for  that  purpose  in  the  channel, 

*  The  interior  sea  is  the  Medi-  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 
terranean,  for  which,  as  a  whole,  distinguishing  name. 
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which  had  little  bells  at  the  top,  which  gave  present 
notice  of  any  that  were  taken  in  them.  After  that,  they 
made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  seizing  several  of  the 
battering  engines,  set  them  on  fire ;  but  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Komans,  were  beaten  back  to  their  walls, 
and,  there  being  a  strong  wind,  it  carried  the  flames  to 
the  battlements  of  the  city  with  such  fierceness,  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  adjoining  houses  took  fire.  Brutus,  fearing 
lest  the  whole  city  should  be  destroyed,  commanded  his 
own  soldiers  to  assist,  and  quench  the  fire. 

But  the  Lycians  were  on  a  sudden  possessed  with  a 
strange  and  incredible  desperation;  such  a  frenzy  as 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  by  calling  it  a  violent 
appetite  to  die,  for  both  women  and  children,  the  bond- 
men  and  the  free,  those  of  all  ages  and  of  all  conditions 
strove  to  force  away  the  soldiers  that  came  in  to  their 
assistance,  from  the  walls ;  and  themselves  gathering  to¬ 
gether  reeds  and  wood,  and  whatever  combustible  matter 
they  found,  spread  the  fire  over  the  whole  city,  feeding  it 
with  whatever  fuel  they  could,  and  by  all  possible  means 
exciting  its  fury,  so  that  the  flame,  having  dispersed  itself 
and  encircled  the  whole  city,  blazed  out  in  so  terrible  a 
manner,  that  Brutus,  being  extremely  afflicted  at  their 
calamity,  got  on  horseback  and  rode  round  the  walls, 
earnestly  desirous  to  preserve  the  city,  and,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  to  the  Xanthians,  begged  of  them  that 
they  would  spare  themselves  and  save  their  town.  Yet 
none  regarded  his  entreaties,  but  by  all  manner  of  ways 
strove  to  destroy  themselves ;  not  only  men  and  women, 
but  even  boys  and  little  children,  with  a  hideous  outcry, 
leaped,  some  into  the  fire,  others  from  the  walls,  others 
fell  upon  their  parents’  swords,  baring  their  throats  and 
desiring  to  be  struck.  After  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
there  was  found  a  woman  wrho  had  hanged  herself  with 
her  young  child  hanging  from  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in 
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her  hand,  with  which  she  had  fired  her  own  house.  It  was 
so  tragical  a  sight,  that  Brutus  could  not  endure  to  see  it, 
but  wept  at  the  very  relation  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  re¬ 
ward  to  any  soldier  that  could  save  a  Xanthian.  And  it 
is  said  that  an  hundred  and  fifty  only  were  found,  to 
have  their  lives  saved  against  their  wills.  Thus  the  Xan- 
thians,  after  a  long  space  of  years,  the  fated  period  of 
their  destruction  having,  as  it  were,  run  its  course, 
repeated  by  their  desperate  deed  the  former  calamity  of 
their  forefathers,  who  after  the  very  same  manner  in  the 
Persian  war  had  fired  their  city  and  destroyed  them¬ 
selves. 

Brutus,  after  this,  finding  the  Patareans  resolved  to 
make  resistance  and  hold  out  their  city  against  him,  was 
very  unwilling  to  besiege  it,  and  was  in  great  perplexity 
lest  the  same  frenzy  might  seize  them  too.  But  having 
in  his  power  some  of  their  women,  who  were  his  prisoners, 
he  dismissed  them  all  without  any  ransom  ;  who,  returning 
and  giving  an  account  to  their  husbands  and  fathers,  who 
were  of  the  greatest  rank,  what  an  excellent  man  Brutus 
was,  how  temperate  and  how  just,  persuaded  them  to 
yield  themselves  and  put  their  city  into  his  hands.  From 
this  time  all  the  cities  round  about  came  into  his  power, 
submitting  themselves  to  him,  and  found  him  good 
and  merciful  even  beyond  their  hopes.  For  though 
Cassius  at  the  same  time  had  compelled  the  Rhodians  to 
bring  in  all  the  silver  and  gold  that  each  of  them  pri¬ 
vately  was  possessed  of,  by  which  he  raised  a  sum 
of  eight  thousand  talents,  and  besides  this  had  condemned 
the  public  to  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents  more, 
Brutus,  not  having  taken  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  from  the  Lycians,  and  having  done  them  no  other 
manner  of  injury,  parted  from  thence  with  his  army  to 
go  into  Ionia. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  this  expedition,  Brutus 
vol.  v  22 
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did  many  memorable  acts  of  justice  in  dispensing 
rewards  and  punishments  to  such  as  had  deserved  either ; 
but  one  in  particular  I  will  relate,  because  he  himself,  and 
all  the  noblest  Romans,  were  gratified  with  it  above  all 
the  rest.  When  Pompey  the  Great,  being  overthrown 
from  his  great  power  by  Caesar,  had  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  landed  near  Pelusium,  the  protectors  of  the  young 
king  consulted  among  themselves  what  was  fit  to  be  done 
on  that  occasion,  nor  could  they  all  agree  in  the  same 
opinion,  some  being  for  receiving  him,  others  for  driving 
him  from  Egypt.  But  Theodotus,  a  Chian  by  birth,  and 
then  attending  upon  the  king  as  a  paid  teacher  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  and  for  want  of  better  men  admitted  into  the 
council,  undertook  to  prove  to  them,  that  both  parties 
were  in  the  wrong,  those  that  counselled  to  receive 
Pompey,  and  those  that  advised  to  send  him  away ;  that  in 
their  present  case  one  thing  only  was  truly  expedient,  to 
seize  him  and  to  kill  him ;  and  ended  his  argument  with 
the  proverb,  that  “  dead  men  don’t  bite.”  The  council 
agreed  to  his  opinion,  and  Pompey  the  Great  (an  ex¬ 
ample  of  incredible  and  unforeseen  events)  was  slain,  as 
the  sophister  himself  had  the  impudence  to  boast, 
through  the  rhetoric  and  cleverness  of  Theodotus.  Not 
long  after,  when  Csesar  came  to  Egypt,  some  of  the  mur¬ 
derers  received  their  just  reward  and  suffered  the  evil 
death  they  deserved.  But  Theodotus,  though  he  had 
borrowed  on  from  fortune  a  little  further  time  for  a  poor 
despicable  and  wandering  life,  yet  did  not  lie  hid  from 
Brutus  as  he  passed  through  Asia;  but  being  seized 
by  him  and  executed,  had  his  death  made  more  memo¬ 
rable  than  was  his  life. 

About  this  time,  Brutus  sent  to  Cassius  to  come  to  him 
at  the  city  of  Sardis,  and,  when  he  was  on  his  journey, 
went  forth  with  his  friends  to  meet  him ;  and  the  whole 
army  in  array  saluted  each  of  them  with  the  name  of  Im- 
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perator.  Now  (as  it  usually  happens  in  business  of  great 
concern  and  where  many  friends  and  many  commanders 
are  engaged),  several  jealousies  of  each  other  and  matters 
of  private  accusation  having  passed  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  they  resolved,  before  they  entered  upon  any 
other  business,  immediately  to  withdraw  into  some 
apartment;  where,  the  door  being  shut  and  they  two 
alone,  they  began  first  to  expostulate,  then  to  dispute 
hotly,  and  accuse  each  other ;  and  finally  were  so 
transported  into  passion  as  to  fall  to  hard  words,  and  at 
last  burst  out  into  tears.  Their  friends  who  stood 
without  were  amazed,  hearing  them  loud  and  angry,  and 
feared  lest  some  mischief  might  follow,  but  yet  durst  not 
interrupt  them,  being  commanded  not  to  enter  the  room. 
However,  Marcus  Favonius,  who  had  been  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Cato,  and,  not  so  much  by  his  learning 
or  wisdom  as  by  his  wild,  vehement  manner,  maintained 
the  character  of  a  philosopher,  was  rushing  in  upon  them, 
but  was  hindered  by  the  attendants.  But  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  stop  Favonius,  wherever  his  wildness  hurried 
him;  for  he  was  fierce  in  all  his  behavior,  and  ready 
to  do  any  thing  to  get  his  will.  And  though  he  was  a 
senator,  yet,  thinking  that  one  of  the  least  of  his  ex¬ 
cellences,  he  valued  himself  more  upon  a  sort  of  cynical 
liberty  of  speaking  what  he  pleased,  which  sometimes, 
indeed,  did  away  with  the  rudeness  and  unseasona¬ 
bleness  of  his  addresses  with  those  that  would  interpret 
it  in  jest.  This  Favonius,  breaking  by  force  through 
those  that  kept  the  doors,  entered  into  the  chamber,  and 
with  a  set  voice  declaimed  the  verses  that  Homer  makes 
Nestor  use,  — 

Be  ruled,  for  I  am  older  than  ye  both.* 

*  Nestdr’s  address  to  Agame-  the  Iliad  (I.,  259).  “  Impudent 
mnon  and  Achilles  in  the  midst  of  Dog”  is  of  course  pointed  at  the 
their  quarrel,  in  the  first  book  of  derivation  of  the  term  Cynic.  They 
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At  this  Cassius  laughed ;  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out, 
calling  him  impudent  dog  and  counterfeit  Cynic ;  but  yet 
for  the  present  they  let  it  put  an  end  to  their  dispute, 
and  parted.  Cassius  made  a  supper  that  night,  and 
Brutus  invited  the  guests;  and  when  they  were  set 
down,  Favonius,  having  bathed,  came  in  among  them. 
Brutus  called  out  aloud  and  told  him  h&  was  not  invited, 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  upper  couch ;  but  he  violently 
thrust  himself  in,  and  lay  down  on  the  middle  one;*  and 
the  entertainment  passed  in  sportive  talk,  not  wanting 
either  wit  or  philosophy. 

The  next  day  after,  upon  the  accusation  of  the  Sar¬ 
dians,  Brutus  publicly  disgraced  and  condemned  Lucius 
Pella,  one  that  had  been  censor  of  Borne,  and  employed 
in  offices  of  trust  by  himself,  for  having  embezzled 
the  public  money.  This  action  did  not  a  little 
vex  Cassius ;  for  but  a  few  days  before,  two  of  his  own 
friends  being  accused  of  the  same  crime,  he  only  admon¬ 
ished  them  in  private,  but  in  public  absolved  them,  and 
continued  them  in  his  service ;  and  upon  this  occasion  he 
accused  Brutus  of  too  much  rigor  and  severity  of  justice 
in  a  time  which  required  them  to  use  more  policy  and 
favor.  But  Brutus  bade  him  remember  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  day  when  they  killed  Cassar,  who  himself  neither 
plundered  nor  pillaged  mankind,  but  was  only  the  sup¬ 
port  and  strength  of  those  that  did ;  and  bade  him  con¬ 
sider,  that  if  there  was  any  color  for  justice  to  be 
neglected,  it  had  been  better  to  suffer  the  injustice 
of  Cmsar’s  friends  than  to  give  impunity  to  their  own ; 
“  for  then,”  said  he,  “  we  could  have  been  accused  of  cow- 

had  called  Antisthenes  Gyna,  or  of  the  Roman  dining-room,  the 
dog,  and  Cynic  was  the  epithet  of  triclinium,  the  middle  was  the  couch 
those  that  copied  his  manner.  of  honor,  and  the  lower  that  of  the 

*  Of  the  three  couches  or  sofas  master  of  the  house.  Brutus  would 
(for  their  breadth  more  resembling  be  on  the  one,  Cassius  on  the 
beds)  which  formed  the  furniture  other. 
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ardice  only ;  whereas  now  we  are  liable  to  the  accusation 
of  injustice,  after  all  our  pain  and  dangers  which  we  en¬ 
dure.”  *  By  which  we  may  perceive  what  was  Brutus’s 
purpose,  and  the  rule  of  his  actions. 

About  the  time  that  they  were  going  to  pass  out  of 
Asia  into  Europe,  it  is  said  that  a  wonderful  sign  was 
seen  by  Brutus.  He  was  naturally  given  to  much 
watching,  and  by  practice  and  moderation  in  his  diet 
had  reduced  his  allowance  of  sleep  to  a  very  small 
amount  of  time.  He  never  slept  in  the  daytime,  and  in 
the  night  then  only  when  all  his  business  was  finished,  and 
when,  every  one  else  being  gone  to  rest,  he  had  nobody 
to  discourse  with  him.  But  at  this  time,  the  war  being 
begun,  having  the  whole  state  of  it  to  consider  and 
being  solicitous  of  the  event,  after  his  first  sleep,  which 
he  let  himself  take  after  his  supper,  he  spent  all  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  settling  his  most  urgent  affairs ;  which  if 
he  could  despatch  early  and  so  make  a  saving  of  any 
leisure,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  until  the  third 
watch,  at  which  time  the  centurions  and  tribunes  were 
used  to  come  to  him  for  orders.  Thus  one  night  before 
he  passed  out  of  Asia,  he  was  very  late  all  alone  in  his 
tent,  with  a  dim  light  burning  by  him,  all  the  rest  of  the 
camp  being  hushed  and  silent;  and  reasoning  about 
something  with  himself  and  very  thoughtful,  he  fancied 
some  one  came  in,  and,  looking  up  towards  the  door,  he 
saw  a  terrible  and  strange  appearance  of  an  unnatural 
and  frightful  body  standing  by  him  without  speaking. 
Brutus  boldly  asked  it,  “  What  are  you,  of  men  or  gods, 
and  upon  what  business  come  to  me  ?  ”  The  figure 
answered,  “  I  am  your  evil  genius,  Brutus ;  you  shall  see 

*  The  last  words  are  uncertain ;  translation  has  had  for  Plutarch’s 
the  common  reading  seems  in  part  translators  an  authority  almost  like 
to  be  derived  from  Amyot,  whose  that  of  the  Vulgate. 
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me  at  Philippi.”  To  which  Brutus,  not  at  all  disturbed, 
replied,  “  Then  I  shall  see  you.” 

As  soon  as  the  apparition  vanished,  he  called  his  ser¬ 
vants  to  him,  who  all  told  him  that  they  had  neither 
heard  any  voice  nor  seen  any  vision.  So  then  he 
continued  watching  till  the  morning,  when  he  went  to 
Cassius,  and  told  him  of  what  he  had  seen.  He,  who 
followed  the  principles  of  Epicurus’s  philosophy,  and 
often  used  to  dispute  with  Brutus  concerning  matters 
of  this  nature,  spoke  to  him  thus  upon  this  occasion: 
“  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  sect,  Brutus,  that  not  all  that 
we  feel  or  see  is  real  and  true ;  but  that  the  sense  is 
a  most  slippery  and  deceitful  thing,  and  the  mind  yet 
more  quick  and  subtle  to  put  the  sense  in  motion  and 
affect  it  with  every  kind  of  change  upon  no  real  occasion 
of  fact;  just  as  an  impression  is  made  upon  wax;  and 
the  soul  of  man,  which  has  in  itself  both  what  imprints 
and  what  is  imprinted  on,  may  most  easily,  by  its  own 
operations,  produce  and  assume  every  variety  of  shape 
and  figure.  This  is  evident  from  the  sudden  changes  of 
our  dreams ;  in  which  the  imaginative  principle,*  once 
started  by  any  trifling  matter,  goes  through  a  whole 
series  of  most  diverse  emotions  and  appearances.  It  is  its 
nature  to  be  ever  in  motion,  and  its  motion  is  fantasy  or 
conception.  But  besides  all  this,  in  your  case,  the  body, 
being  tired  and  distressed  with  continual  toil,  naturally 
works  upon  the  mind,  and  keeps  it  in  an  excited  and 
unusual  condition.  But  that  there  should  be  any  such 
thing  as  supernatural  beings, f  or,  if  there  were,  that  they 


*  The  Greek  term  for  the  ima¬ 
ginative  principle  is  the  phantasti- 
con  ( phantasia  and  memory  are, 
says  Aristotle,  what  brutes  have  )  ; 
it  is  imagination  in  its  lowest  sense 
of  the  faculty  of  reproducing  im¬ 


ages.  It  is  always,  says  Cassius, 
in  motion,  and  its  motion  consists 
in  seeing,  hearing,  and  perceiving 
things  of  its  own  making. 

f  Supernatural  beings  is,  in  the 
Greek,  daimones,  daimons,  or,  ety- 
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should  have  human  shape  or  voice  or  power  that  can 
reach  to  us,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing ;  though  I 
confess  I  could  wish  that  there  were  such  beings,  that  we 
might  not  rely  upon  our  arms  only,  and  our  horses  and 
our  navy,  all  wrhich  are  so  numerous  and  powerful,  but 
might  be  confident  of  the  assistance  of  gods  also,  in  this 
our  most  sacred  and  honorable  attempt.”  With  such  dis¬ 
courses  as  these  Cassius  soothed  the  mind  of  Brutus. 
But  just  as  the  troops  were  going  on  board,  two  eagles 
flew  and  lighted  on  the  first  two  ensigns,  and  crossed 
over  the  water  with  them,  and  never  ceased  following 
the  soldiers  and  being  fed  by  them  till  they  came  to 
Philippi,  and  there,  but  one  day  before  the  fight,  they 
both  flew  away. 

Brutus  had  already  reduced  most  of  the  places  and 
people  of  these  parts ;  but  they  now  marched  on  as  far 
as  to  the  coast  opposite  Thasos,  and,  if  there  were  any 
city  or  man  of  power  that  yet  stood  out,  brought  them 
all  to  subjection.  At  this  point  Norbanus  was  encamped, 
in  a  place  called  the  Straits,  near  Symbolum.  Him 
they  surrounded  in  such  sort  that  they  forced  him  to  dis¬ 
lodge  and  quit  the  place;  and  Norbanus  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  whole  army,  Caesar  by  reason  of 
sickness  being  too  far  behind ;  only  Antony  came  to  his 
relief  with  such  wonderful  swiftness  that  Brutus  and 
those  with  him  did  not  believe  when  they  heard  he  was 
come.  Caesar  came  up  ten  days  after,  and  encamped 
over  against  Brutus,  and  Antony  over  against  Cassius. 

The  space  between  the  two  armies  is  called  by  the 
Romans  the  Campi  Philippi.  Never  had  two  such  large 
Roman  armies  come  together  to  engage  each  other. 
That  of  Brutus  was  somewhat  less  in  number  than  that 

mologically — daemons,  unseen,  pre-  per  word  (theos,  the  Latin  deus) 
terhuman  agencies ;  gods  is  the  pro-  usually  so  rendeied. 
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of  Caesar,  but  in  the  splendidness  of  the  men’s  arms  and 
richness  of  their  equipage  it  wonderfully  exceeded  ;  for 
most  of  their  arms  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  Brutus 
had  lavishly  bestowed  among  them.  For  though  in 
other  things  he  had  accustomed  his  commanders  to  use 
all  frugality  and  self-control,  yet  he  thought  that  the 
riches  which  soldiers  carried  about  them  in  their  hands 
and  on  their  bodies  would  add  something  of  spirit  to 
those  that  were  desirous  of  glory,  and  would  make  those 
that  were  covetous  and  lovers  of  gain  fight  the  more  val¬ 
iantly  to  preserve  the  arms  which  were  their  estate. 

Caesar  made  a  view  and  lustration  *  of  his  army  within 
his  trenches,  and  distributed  only  a  little  corn  and  but 
five  drachmas  to  each  soldier  for  the  sacrifice  they  were 
to  make.  But  Brutus,  either  pitying  this  poverty,  or  dis¬ 
daining  this  meanness  of  spirit  in  Caesar,  first,  as  the  cus¬ 
tom  was,  made  a  general  muster  and  lustration  of  the 
army  in  the  open  field,  and  then  distributed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  beasts  for  sacrifice  to  every  regiment,  and  fifty 
drachmas  to  every  soldier ;  so  that  in  the  love  of  his  sol¬ 
diers  and  their  readiness  to  fight  for  him  Brutus  had 
much  the  advantage.  But  at  the  time  of  lustration  it  is 
reported  that  an  unlucky  omen  happened  to  Cassius ; 
for  his  lictor,  presenting  him  with  a  garland  that  he  was 
to  wear  at  sacrifice,  gave  it  him  the  wrong  way  up. 
Further,  it  is  said  that  some  time  before,  at  a  certain  sol¬ 
emn  procession,  a  golden  image  of  Victory,  which  was 
carried  before  Cassius,  fell  down  by  a  slip  of  him  that  car¬ 
ried  it.  Besides  this  there  appeared  many  birds  of  prey 


*  The  lustration  was  a  general 
cleaning,  to  which,  as  to  many  other 
disagreeable  things,  it  was  made  a 
point  to  assign  a  sacred  character. 
So  in  the  Iliad  (I.,  312),  while  the 
ship  is  sailing,  carrying  back  his 


daughter  to  Chryses  and  conveying 
the  propitiation  to  Apollo,  “  Aga¬ 
memnon  bids  the  people  clean 
themselves  of  their  pollutions ;  they 
clean  themselves,  and  cast  their 
pollutions  in  the  sea.” 
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daily  about  the  camp,  and  swarms  of  bees  were  seen 
in  a  place  within  the  trenches,  which  place  the  sooth¬ 
sayers  ordered  to  be  shut  out  from  the  camp,  to  re¬ 
move  the  superstition  which  insensibly  began  to  infect 
even  Cassius  himself  and  shake  him  in  his  Epicurean  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  had  wholly  seized  and  subdued  the  soldiers ; 
from  whence  it  was  that  Cassius  was  reluctant  to  put  all 
to  the  hazard  of  a  present  battle,  but  advised  rather  to 
draw  out  the  war  until  further  time,  considering  that 
they  were  stronger  in  money  and  provisions,  but  in  num¬ 
bers  of  men  and  arms  inferior.  But  Brutus,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  still,  as  formerly,  desirous  to  come  with  all 
speed  to  the  decision  of  a  battle ;  that  so  he  might  either 
restore  his  country  to  her  liberty,  or  else  deliver  from 
their  misery  all  those  numbers  of  people  whom  they  ha¬ 
rassed  with  the  expenses  and  the  service  and  exactions 
of  the  war.  And  finding  also  his  light-horse  in  several 
skirmishes  still  to  have  had  the  better,  he  was  the  more 
encouraged  and  resolved ;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  hav¬ 
ing  deserted  and  gone  to  the  enemy,  and  others  begin¬ 
ning  to  accuse  and  suspect  one  another,  many  of  Cas¬ 
sius’s  friends  in  the  council  changed  their  opinions  to  that 
of  Brutus.  But  there  was  one  of  Brutus’s  party,  named 
Atellius,  who  opposed  his  resolution,  advising  rather  that 
they  should  tarry  over  the  winter.  And  when  Brutus 
asked  him  in  how  much  better  a  condition  he  hoped  to 
be  a  year  after,  his  answer  was,  “  If  I  gain  nothing  else, 
yet  I  shall  live  so  much  the  longer.”  Cassius  was  much 
displeased  at  this  answer;  and  among  the  rest,  Atellius 
was  had  in  much  disesteem  for  it.  And  so  it  was  pres¬ 
ently  resolved  to  give  battle  the  next  day. 

Brutus  that  night  at  supper  showed  himself  very 
cheerful  and  full  of  hope,  and  reasoned  on  subjects 
of  philosophy  with  his  friends,  and  afterwards  went 
to  his  rest.  But  Messala  says  that  Cassius  supped  pri- 
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vately  with  a  few  of  his  nearest  acquaintance,  and 
appeared  thoughtful  and  silent,  contrary  to  his  temper 
and  custom;  that  after  supper  he  took  him  earnestly 
by  the  hand,  and  speaking  to  him,  as  his  manner  was 
when  he  wished  to  show  affection,  in  Greek,  said,  “  Bear 
witness  for  me,  Messala,  that  I  am  brought  into  the  same 
necessity  as  Pompey  the  Great  was  before  me,  of  ha  gu¬ 
arding  the  liberty  of  my  country  upon  one  battle ; 
yet  ought  we  to  be  of  courage,  relying  on  our  good 
fortune,  which  it  were  unfair  to  mistrust,  though  we  take 
evil  counsels.”  These,  Messala  says,  were  the  last  words 
that  Cassius  spoke  before  he  bade  him  farewell ;  and  that 
he  was  invited  to  sup  with  him  the  next  night,  being  his 
birthday.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  morning,  the  signal  of  battle,  the 
scarlet  coat,  was  set  out  in  Brutus’s  and  Cassius’s 
camps,  and  they  themselves  met  in  the  middle  space 
between  their  two  armies.  There  Cassius  spoke  thus 
to  Brutus:  “Be  it  as  we  hope,  0  Brutus,  that  this 
day  we  may  overcome,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  time  may 
live  a  happy  life  together;  but  since  the  greatest  of 
human  concerns  are  the  most  uncertain,  and  since  it  may 
be  difficult  for  us  ever  to  see  one  another  again,  if 
the  battle  should  go  against  us,  tell  me,  what  is  your 
resolution  concerning  flight  and  death?”  Brutus  an¬ 
swered,  “When  I  was  young,  Cassius,  and  unskilful  in 
affairs,  I  was  led,  I  know  not  how,  into  uttering  a 
bold  sentence  in  philosophy,  and  blamed  Cato  for  killing 
himself,  as  thinking  it  an  irreligious  act,  and  not  a  valiant 
one  among  men,^  to  try  to  evade  the  divine  course  of 
things,  and  not  fearlessly  to  receive  and  undergo  the  evil 
that  shall  happen,  but  run  away  from  it.  But  now  in  my 

*  The  text  is  a  little  ambiguous,  of  Cassius,  so  that  Messala  was  the 
but  it  appears,  by  another  au-  invited  guest,  not  vice  versa. 
thority,  that  the  birthday  was  that 
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own  fortunes  I  am  of  another  mind ;  for  if  Providence 
shall  not  dispose  what  we  now  undertake  according 
to  our  wishes,  I  resolve  to  put  no  further  hopes  or 
warlike  preparations  to  the  proof,  but  will  die  contented 
with  my  fortune.  For  I  already  have  given  up  my  life 
to  my  country  on  the  Ides  of  March ;  and  have  lived  since 
then  a  second  life  for  her  sake,  with  liberty  and  honor.”  * 
Cassius  at  these  words  smiled,  and,  embracing  Brutus, 
said,  “  With  these  resolutions  let  us  go  on  upon  the 
enemy ;  for  either  we  ourselves  shall  conquer,  or  have  no 
cause  to  fear  those  that  do.”  After  this  they  discoursed 
among  their  friends  about  the  ordering  of  the  battle  ;  and 
Brutus  desired  of  Cassius  that  he  might  command  the 
right  wing,  though  it  was  thought  that  this  was  more  fit 
for  Cassius,  in  regard  both  of  his  age  and  his  experience. 
Yet  even  in  this  Cassius  complied  with  Brutus,  and 
planed  Messala  with  the  valiantest  of  all  his  legions  in 
the  same  wing,  so  Brutus  immediately  drew  out  his 
horse,  excellently  well  equipped,  and  was  not  long  in 
bringing  up  his  foot  after  them. 

Antony’s  soldiers  were  casting  trenches  from  the  marsh 
by  which  they  were  encamped,  across  the  plain,  to  cut 
off  Cassius’s  communications  with  the  sea.  Cassar  was  to 
be  at  hand  with  his  troops  to  support  them,  but  he  was 
not  able  to  be  present  himself,  by  reason  of  his  sickness; 
and  his  soldiers,  not  much  expecting  that  the  enemy 
would  come  to  a  set  battle,  but  only  make  some 
excursions  with  their  darts  and  light  arms  to  disturb  the 
men  at  work  in  the  trenches,  and  not  taking  notice  of  the 
troops  drawn  up  against  them  ready  to  give  battle,  were 

*  He  means,  I  believe,  that  he  sake,  lived  a  subsequent,  second, 
considers  himself  to  have  given  and  as  it  were  extra  life,  and  this, 
away  his  life  once  for  all  on  the  too,  honorably.  “  The  divine  course 
Ides  of  March;  since  then  he  did  of  things”  just  above  is  in  the  Greek 
not  regard  himself  to  have,  prop-  the  dciimon,  the  word  rendered  by 
erly,  any  life  of  his  own  at  all ;  “  Providence  ”  is  God,  or  a  god. 

he  had,  however,  for  his  country’s 
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amazed  when  they  heard  the  confused  and  great  outcry 
that  came  from  the  trenches.  In  the  meanwhile  Brutus 
had  sent  his  tickets,  in  which  was  the  word  of  battle,  to 
the  officers ;  and  himself  riding  about  to  all  the  troops, 
encouraged  the  soldiers ;  but  there  were  but  few  of  them 
that  understood  the  word  before  they  engaged ;  the  most 
of  them,  not  staying  to  have  it  delivered  to  them,  with 
one  impulse  and  cry  ran  upon  the  enemy.  This  disorder 
caused  an  unevenness  in  the  line,  and  the  legions  got 
severed  and  divided  one  from  another ;  that  of  Messala 
first,  and  afterwards  the  other  adjoining,  went  beyond 
the  left  wing  of  Caesar ;  and  having  just  touched  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  without  slaughtering  any  great  number,  passing 
round  that  wing,  fell  directly  into  Caesar’s  camp. 
Caesar  himself,  as  his  own  memoirs  tell  us,  had  but  just 
before  been  conveyed  away,  Marcus  Artorius,  one  of  his 
friends,  having  had  a  dream  bidding  Caesar  be  carried 
out  of  the  camp.  And  it  was  believed  that  he  was  slain ; 
for  the  soldiers  had  pierced  his  litter,  which  was  left 
empty,  in  many  places  with  their  darts  and  pikes.  There 
was  a  great  slaughter  in  the  camp  that  was  taken,  and 
two  thousand  Lacedaemonians  that  were  newly  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Caesar  were  all  cut  off  together. 

The  rest  of  the  army,  that  had  not  gone  round  but  had 
engaged  the  front,  easily  overthrew  them,  finding  them 
in  great  disorder,  and  slew  upon  the  place  three  legions ; 
and  being  carried  on  with  the  stream  of  victory,  pursuing 
those  that  fled,  fell  into  the  camp  with  them,  Brutus  him¬ 
self  being  there.  But  they  that  were  conquered  took 
the  advantage  in  their  extremity  of  what  the  conquerers 
did  not  consider.  For  they  fell  upon  that  part  of 
the  main  body  which  had  been  left  exposed  and  separa¬ 
ted,  where  the  right  wing  had  broke  off  from  them  and 
hurried  away  in  the  pursuit ;  yet  they  could  not  break 
into  the  midst  of  their  battle,  but  were  received  with 
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strong  resistance  and  obstinacy.  Yet  they  put  to  flight 
the  left  wing,  where  Cassius  commanded,  being  in  great 
disorder,  and  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  on  the  other 
wing ;  and,  pursuing  them  to  their  camp,  they  pillaged 
and  destroyed  it,  neither  of  their  generals  being  present ; 
for  Antony,  they  say,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  first  onset, 
had  retired  into  the  marsh  that  was  hard  by ;  and  Caesar 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  after  his  being  conveyed  out 
of  the  tents ;  though  some  of  the  soldiers  showed  Brutus 
their  swords  bloody,  and  declared  that  they  had  killed 
him,  describing  his  person  and  his  age.  By  this  time  also 
the  centre  of  Brutus’s  battle  had  driven  back  their  oppo¬ 
nents  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Brutus  was  everywhere 
plainly  conqueror,  as  on  the  other  side  Cassius  was 
conquered.  And  this  one  mistake  was  the  ruin  of  their 
affairs,  that  Brutus  did  not  come  to  the  relief  of  Cassius, 
thinking  that  he,  as  well  as  himself,  was  conqueror ;  and 
that  Cassius  did  not  expect  the  relief  of  Brutus,  thinking 
that  he  too  was  overcome.  For  as  a  proof  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  on  Brutus’s  side,  Messala  urges  his  taking  three 
eagles  and  many  ensigns  of  the  enemy  without  losing 
any  of  his  own.  But  now,  returning  from  the  pursuit 
after  having  plundered  Caesar’s  camp,  Brutus  wondered 
that  he  could  not  see  Cassius’s' tent  standing  high,  as  it 
was  wont,  and  appearing  above  the  rest,  nor  other  things 
appearing  as  they  had  been ;  for  they  had  been  immedi¬ 
ately  pulled  down  and  pillaged  by  the  enemy  upon  their 
first  falling  into  the  camp.  But  some  that  had  a  quicker 
and  longer  sight  than  the  rest  acquainted  Brutus  that 
they  saw  a  great  deal  of  shining  armor  and  silver  targets 
moving  to  and  fro  in  Cassius’s  camp,  and  that  they 
thought,  by  their  number  and  the  fashion  of  their  armor, 
they  could  not  be  those  that  they  left  to  guard  the  camp ; 
but  yet  that  there  did  not  appear  so  great  a  number  of 
dead  bodies  thereabouts  as  it  was  probable  there  would 
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have  been  after  the  actual  defeat  of  so  many  legions. 
This  first  made  Brutus  suspect  Cassius’s  misfortune,  and, 
leaving  a  guard  in  the  enemy’s  camp,  he  called  back 
those  that  were  in  the  pursuit,  and  rallied  them  together 
to  lead  them  to  the  relief  of  Cassius,  whose  fortune  had 
been  as  follows. 

First,  he  had  been  angry  at  the  onset  that  Brutus’s 
soldiers  made,  without  the  word  of  battle  or  command 
to  charge.  Then,  after  they,  had  overcome,  he  was  as 
much  displeased  to  see  them  rush  on  to  the  plunder  and 
spoil,  and  neglect  to  surround  and  encompass  the  rest 
of  the  enemy.  Besides  this,  letting  himself  act  by  delay 
and  expectation,  rather  than  command  boldly  and  with 
a  clear  purpose,  he  got  hemmed  in  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  enemy,  and,  his  horse  making  with  all  haste  their  es¬ 
cape  and  flying  towards  the  sea,  the  foot  also  began  to 
give  way,  which  he  perceiving  labored  as  much  as  ever 
he  could  to  hinder  their  flight  and  bring  them  back ;  and, 
snatching  an  ensign  out  of  the  hand  of  one  that  fled,  he 
stuck  it  at  his  feet,  though  he  could  hardly  keep  even 
his  own  personal  guard  together.  So  that  at  last  he  was 
forced  to  fly  with  a  few  about  him  to  a  little  hill  that 
overlooked  the  plain.  But  he  himself,  being  weak-sighted, 
discovered  nothing,  only  the  destruction  of  his  camp,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  But  they  that  were  with  him  saw 
a  great  body  of  horse  moving  towards  him,  the  same 
whom  Brutus  had  sent.  Cassius  believed  these  were 
enemies,  and  in  pursuit  of  him ;  however,  he  sent  away 
Titinius,  one  of  those  that  were  with  him,  to  learn  what 
they  were.  As  soon  as  Brutus’s  horse  saw  him  coming, 
and  knew  him  to  be  a  friend  and  a  faithful  servant 
of  Cassius,  those  of  them  that  were  his  more  familiar 
acquaintance,  shouting  out  for  joy  and  alighting  from 
their  horses,  shook  hands  and  embraced  him,  and  the 
rest  rode  round  about  him  singing  and  shouting,  through 
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their  excess  of  gladness  at  the  sight  of  him.  But  this 
was  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  mischief  that  could  be. 
For  Cassius  really  thought  that  Titinius  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  u  Through  too  much  fond¬ 
ness  of  life,  I  have  lived  to  endure  the  sight  of  my  friend 
taken  by  the  enemy  before  my  face.”  After  which  words 
he  retired  into  an  empty  tent,  taking  along  with  him 
only  Pindarus,  one  of  his  freedmen,  whom  he  had  re¬ 
served  for  such  an  occasion  ever  since  the  disasters  in 
the  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  when  Crassus  was 
slain.  From  the  Parthians  he  came  away  in  safety ;.  but 
now,  pulling  up  his  mantle  over  his  head,  he  made  his 
neck  bare,  and  held  it  forth  to  Pindarus,  commanding 
him  to  strike.  The  head  was  certainly  found  lying 
severed  from  the  body.  But  no  man  ever  saw  Pindarus 
after,  from  which  some  suspected  that  he  had  killed  his 
master  without  his  command.  Soon  after  they  perceived 
who  the  horsemen  were,  and  saw  Titinius,  crowned  with 
garlands,  making  what  haste  he  could  towards  Cassius. 
But  as  soon  as  he  understood  by  the  cries  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  his  afflicted  friends  the  unfortunate  error  and 
death  of  his  general,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  having  very 
much  accused  and  upbraided  his  own  long  stay,  that  had 
caused  it,  he  slew  himself. 

Brutus,  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  the  defeat  of 
Cassius,  made  haste  to  him;  but  heard  nothing  of  his 
death  till  he  came  near  his  camp.  Then  having  lament¬ 
ed  over  his  body,  calling  him  “  the  last  of  the  Romans,” 
it  being  impossible  that  the  city  should  ever  produce 
another  man  of  so  great  a  spirit,  he  sent  away  the  body 
to  be  buried  at  Thasos,  lest  celebrating  his  funeral  within 
the  camp  might  breed  some  disorder.  He  then  gathered 
the  soldiers  together  and  comforted  them;  and,  seeing 
them  destitute  of  all  things  necessary,  he  promised  to 
every  man  two  thousand  drachmas  in  recompense  of 
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what  he  had  -lost.  They  at  these  words  took  courage, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  gift ;  and 
waited  upon  him  at  his  parting  with  shouts  and  praises, 
magnifying  him  for  the  only  general  of  all  the  four  who 
was  not  overcome  in  the  battle.  And  indeed  the  action 
itself  testified  that  it  was  not  without  reason  he  believed 
he  should  conquer ;  for  with  a  few  legions  he  overthrew 
all  that  resisted  him ;  and  if  all  his  soldiers  had  fought, 
and  the  most  of  them  had  not  passed  beyond  the  enemy 
in  pursuit  of  the  plunder,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  had 
utterly  defeated  every  part  of  them. 

There  fell  of  his  side  eight  thousand  men,  reckoning 
the  servants  of  the  army,  whom  Brutus  calls  Briges ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  Messala  says  his  opinion  is  that  there 
were  slain  above  twice  that  number.  For  which  reason 
they  were  more  out  of  heart  than  Brutus,  until  a  servant 
of  Cassius,  named  Demetrius,  came  in  the  evening  to 
Antony,  and  brought  to  him  the  garment  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  dead  body,  and  his  sword ;  at  the  sight 
of  which  they  were  so  encouraged,  that,  as  soon  as  it  was 
morning,  they  drew  out  their  whole  force  into  the  field, 
and  stood  in  battle  array.  But  Brutus  found  both  his 
camps  wavering  and  in  disorder ;  for  his  own,  being  filled 
with  prisoners,  required  a  guard  more  strict  than  ordi¬ 
nary  over  them ;  and  that  of  Cassius  was  uneasy  at  the 
change  of  general,  besides  some  envy  and  rancor,  which 
those  that  were  conquered  bore  to  that  part  of  the  army 
which  had  been  conquerors.  Wherefore  he  thought  it 
convenient  to  put  his  army  in  array,  but  to  abstain  from 
fighting.  All  the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  of 
whom  there  was  a  great  number  that  were  mixed  up,  not 
without  suspicion,  among  the  soldiers,  he  commanded  to 
be  slain ;  but  of  the  freemen  and  citizens,  some  he  dis¬ 
missed,  saying  that  among  the  enemy  they  were  rather 
prisoners  than  with  him,  for  with  them  they  were  cap- 
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tives  and  slaves,  but  with  him  freemen  and  citizens  of 
Rome.  But  he  was  forced  to  hide  and  help  them  to 
escape  privately,  perceiving  that  his  friends  and  officers 
were  bent  upon  revenge  against  them.  Among  the 
captives  there  was  one  Yolumnius,  a  player,  and  Sacculio, 
a  buffoon ;  of  these  Brutus  took  no  manner  of  notice, 
but  his  friends  brought  them  before  him,  and  accused 
them  that  even  then  in  that  condition  they  did  not  re¬ 
frain  from  their  jests  and  scurrilous  language.  Brutus, 
having  his  mind  taken  up  with  other  affairs,  said  nothing 
to  their  accusation;  but  the  judgment  of  Messala  Corvi- 
nus  was,  that  they  should  be  whipped  publicly  upon  a 
stage,  and  so  sent  naked  to  the  captains  of  the  enemy, 
to  show  them  what  sort  of  fellow  drinkers  and  compan¬ 
ions  they  took  with  them  on  their  campaigns.  At  this 
some  that  were  present  laughed ;  and  Publius  Casca,  he 
that  gave  the  first  wound  to  Caesar,  said,  “We  do  ill  to 
jest  and  make  merry  at  the  funeral  of  Cassius.  But  you, 
0  Brutus,”  he  added,  “  will  show  what  esteem  you  have 
for  the  memory  of  that  general,  according  as  you  punish 
or  preserve  alive  those  who  will  scoff  and  speak  shame¬ 
fully  of  him.”  To  this  Brutus,  in  great  discomposure, 
replied,  “  Why  then,  Casca,  do  you  ask  me  about  it,  and 
not  do  yourselves  what  you  think  fitting  ?  ”  This  answer 
of  Brutus  was  taken  for  his  consent  to  the  death  of  these 
wretched  men ;  so  they  were  carried  away  and  slain. 

After  this  he  gave  the  soldiers  the  reward  that  he  had 
promised  them ;  and  having  slightly  reproved  them  for 
having  fallen  upon  the  enemy  in  disorder  without  the 
word  of  battle  or  command,  he  promised  them,  that  if 
they  behaved  themselves  bravely  in  the  next  engage¬ 
ment,  he  would  give  them  up  two  cities  to  spoil  and 
plunder,  Thessalonica  and  Lacedaemon.  This  is  the  one 
indefensible  thing  of  all  that  is  found  fault  with  in  the 
life  of  Brutus;  though  true  it  may  be  that  Antony  and 
vol.  v.  23 
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Caesar  were  much  more  cruel  in  the  rewards  that  they 
gave  their  soldiers  after  victory ;  for  they  drove  out,  one 
might  almost  say,  all  the  old  inhabitants  of  Italy,  to  put 
their  soldiers  in  possession  of  other  men’s  lands  and  cities. 
But  indeed  their  only  design  and  end  in  undertaking  the 
war  was  to  obtain  dominion  and  empire,  whereas  Brutus, 
for  the  reputation  of  his  virtue,  could  not  be  permitted 
either  to  overcome  or  save  himself  but  with  justice  and 
honor,  especially  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  who  was  gen¬ 
erally  accused  of  having  been  his  adviser  to  some  things 
that  he  had  done  with  less  clemency.  But  now,  as  in  a 
ship,  when  the  rudder  is  broken  by  a  storm,  the  mariners 
fit  and  nail  on  some  other  piece  of  wood  instead  of  it, 
striving  against  the  danger  not  well,  but  as  well  as  in 
that  necessity  they  can,  so  Brutus,  being  at  the  head  of 
so  great  an  army,  in  a  time  of  such  uncertainty,  having 
no  commander  equal  to  his  need,  was  forced  to  make  use 
of  those  that  he  had,  and  to  do  and  to  say  many  things 
according  to  their  advice  ;  which  was,  in  effect,  whatever 
might  conduce  to  the  bringing  of  Cassius’s  soldiers  into 
better  order.  For  they  were  very  headstrong  and  in¬ 
tractable,  bold  and  insolent  in  the  camp  for  want  of  their 
general,  but  in  the  field  cowardly  and  fearful,  remember¬ 
ing  that  they  had  been  beaten. 

Neither  were  the  affairs  of  Caesar  and  Antony  in  any 
better  posture ;  for  they  were  straitened  for  provision, 
and,  the  camp  being  in  a  low  ground,  they  expected  to 
pass  a  very  hard  winter.  For  being  driven  close  upon 
the  marshes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  rain,  as  is  usual  in 
autumn,  having  fallen  after  the  battle,  their  tents  were 
all  filled  with  mire  and  water,  which  through  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  weather  immediately  froze.  And  while  they 
were  in  this  condition,  there  was  news  brought  to  them 
of  their  loss  at  sea.  For  Brutus’s -fleet  fell  upon  their 
ships,  which  were  bringing  a  great  supply  of  soldiers  out 
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of  Italy,  and  so  entirely  defeated  them,  that  but  very 
few  of  the  men  escaped  being  slain,  and  they  too  were 
forced  by  famine  to  feed  upon  the  sails  and  tackle  of  the 
ship.  As  soon  as  they  heard  this,  they  made  what  haste 
they  could  to  come  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,  before 
Brutus  should  have  notice  of  his  good  success.  For  it 
had  so  happened  that  the  fight  both  by  sea  and  land 
was  on  the  same  day,  but  by  some  misfortune,  rather 
than  the  fault  of  his  commanders,  Brutus  knew  not  of  his 
victory  twenty  days  after.  For  had  he  been  informed  of 
this,  he  would  not  have  been  brought  to  a  second  battle, 
since  he  had  sufficient  provisions  for  his  army  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  very  advantageously  posted,  his  camp  being 
well  sheltered  from  the  cold  weather,  and  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  enemy,  and  his  being  absolute  master  of  the 
sea,  and  having  at  land  overcome  on  that  side  wherein  he 
himself  was  engaged,  would  have  made  him  full  of  hope 
and  confidence.  But  it  seems,  the  state  of  Rome  not 
enduring  any  longer  to  be  governed  by  many,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  requiring  a  monarchy,  the  divine  power,  that  it 
might  remove  out  of  the  way  the  only  man  that  was  able 
to  resist  him  that  could  control  the  empire,  cut  off  his 
good  fortune  from  coming  to  the  ears  of  Brutus ;  though 
it  came  but  a  very  little  too  late,  for  the  very  evening 
before  the  fight,  Clodius,  a  deserter  from  the  enemy, 
came  and  announced  that  Caesar  had  received  advice  of 
the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  for  that  reason  was  in  such  haste 
to  come  to  a  battle.  But  his  story  met  with  no  credit, 
nor  was  he  so  much  as  seen. by  Brutus,  being  simply  set 
down  as  one  that  had  had  no  good  information,  or  in¬ 
vented  lies  to  bring  himself  into  favor. 

The  same  night,  they  say,  the  vision  appeared  again  to 
Brutus,  in  the  same  shape  that  it  did  before,  but  van¬ 
ished  without  speaking.  But  Publius  Yolumnius,  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  one  that  had  from  the  beginning  borne  arms 
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with  Brutus,  makes  no  mention  of  this  apparition,  but 
says  that  the  first  eagle  was  covered  with  a  swarm  of 
bees, 'and  that  there  was  one  of  the  captains  whose  arm 
of  itself  sweated  oil  of  roses,  and,  though  they  often 
dried  and  wiped  it,  yet  it  would  not  cease;  and  that 
immediately  before  the  battle,  two  eagles  falling  upon 
each  other  fought  in  the  space  between  the  two  armies, 
that  the  whole  field  kept  incredible  silence  and  all  were 
intent  upon  the  spectacle,  until  at  last  that  which  was  on 
Brutus’s  side  yielded  and  fled.  But  the  story  of  the 
Ethiopian  is  very  famous,  who  meeting  the  standard- 
bearer  at  the  opening  the  gate  of  the  camp,  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  soldiers,  that  took  it  for  an  ill  omen. 

Brutus,  having  brought  his  army  into  the  field  and  set 
them  in  array  against  the  enemy,  paused  a  long  while  be¬ 
fore  he  would  fight;  for,  as  he  was  reviewing  the  troops, 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  informations  laid  against  some 
of  them.  Besides,  he  saw  his  horse  not  very  eager  to 
begin  the  action,  and  waiting  to  see  what  the  foot  would 
do.  Then  suddenly  Camulatus,  a  very  good  soldier,  and 
one  whom  for  his  valor  he  highly  esteemed,  riding  hard 
by  Brutus  himself,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  the  sight  of 
which  grieved  Brutus  exceedingly.  So  that  partly  out 
of  anger,  and  partly  out  of  fear  of  some  greater  treason 
and  desertion,  he  immediately  drew  on  his  forces  upon  the 
enemy,  the  sun  now  declining,  about  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Brutus  on  his  side  had  the  better,  and 
pressed  hard  on  the  left  wing,  which  gave  way  and  re¬ 
treated  ;  and  the  horse  too  fell  in  together  with  the  foot, 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  in  disorder.  But  the  other 
wing,  when  the  officers  extended  the  line  to  avoid  its 
being  encompassed,  the  numbers  being  inferior,  got  drawn 
out  too  thin  in  the  centre,  and  was  so  weak  here  that 
they  could  not  withstand  the  charge,  but  at  the  first 
onset  fled.  After  defeating  these,  the  enemy  at  once 
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took  Brutus  in  the  rear,  who  all  the  while  performed 
all  that  was  possible  for  an  expert  general  and  valiant 
soldier,  doing  every  thing  in  the  peril,  by  counsel  and 
by  hand,  that  might  recover  the  victory.  But  that  which 
had  been  his  superiority  in  the  former  fight  was  to  his 
prejudice  in  this  second.  For  in  the  first  fight,  that  part 
of  the  enemy  which  was  beaten  was  killed  on  the  spot ; 
but  of  Cassius’s  soldiers  that  fled  few  had  been  slain,  and 
those  that  escaped,  daunted  with  their  defeat,  infected  the 
other  and  larger  part  of  the  army  with  their  want  of 
spirit  and  their  disorder.  Here  Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato, 
was  slain,  fighting  and  behaving  himself  with  great 
bravery  in  the  midst  of  the  youth  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  valor.  He  would  neither  fly  nor  give  the 
least  ground,  but,  still  fighting  and  declaring  who  he 
was  and  naming  his  father’s  name,  he  fell  upon  a  heap 
of  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  And  of  the  rest,  the 
bravest  were  slain  in  defending  Brutus. 

There  was  in  the  field  one  Lucilius,  an  excellent  man 
and  a  friend  of  Brutus,  who,  seeing  some  barbarian  horse 
taking  no  notice  of  any  other  in  the  pursuit,  but  gallop¬ 
ing  at  full  speed  after  Brutus,  resolved  to  stop  them, 
though  with  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and,  letting  himself 
fall  a  little  behind,  he  told  them  that  he  was  Brutus. 
They  believed  him  the  rather,  because  he  prayed  to  be 
carried  to  Antony,  as  if  he  feared  Caesar,  but  durst  trust 
him.  They,  overjoyed  with  their  prey,  and  thinking 
themselves  wonderfully  fortunate,  carried  him  along  with 
them  in  the  night,  having  first  sent  messengers  to  Antony 
of  their  coming.  He  was  much  pleased,  and  came  to 
meet  them  ;  and  all  the  rest  that  heard  that  Brutus  was 
taken  and  brought  alive,  flocked  together  to  see  him, 
some  pitying  his  fortune,  others  accusing  him  of  a  mean¬ 
ness  unbecoming  his  former  glory,  that  out  of  too  much 
love  of  life  he  would  be  a  prey  to  barbarians.  When  they 
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came  near  together,  Antony  stood  still,  considering  with 
himself  in  what  manner  he  should  receive  Brutus.  But 
Lucilius,  being  brought  up  to  him,  with  great  confidence 
said:  ;‘Be  assured,  Antony,  that  no  enemy  either  has 
taken  or  ever  shall  take  Marcus  Brutus  alive  (forbid  it, 
heaven,  that  fortune  should  ever  so .  much  prevail  above 
virtue),  but  he  shall  be  found,  alive  or  dead,  as  becomes 
himself.  As  for  me,  I  am  come  hither  by  a  cheat  that  I 
put  upon  your  soldiers,  and  am  ready,  upon  this  occasion, 
to  suffer  any  severities  you  will  inflict.”  All  were  amazed 
to  hear  Lucilius  speak  these  words.  But  Antony,  turn¬ 
ing  himself  to  those  that  brought  him,  said :  “  I  perceive, 
my  fellow-soldiers,  that  you  are  concerned  and  take  it  ill 
that  you  have  been  thus  deceived,  and  think  yourselves 
abused  and  injured  by  it ;  but  know  that  you  have  met 
with  a  booty  better  than  that  you  sought.  .  For  you  were 
in  search  of  an  enemy,  but  you  have  brought  me  here  a 
friend.  For  indeed  I  am  uncertain  how  I  should  have 
used  Brutus,  if  you  had  brought  him  alive  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  it  is  better  to  have  such  men  as  Lucilius 
our  friends  than  our  enemies.”  Having  said  this,  he 
embraced  Lucilius,  and  for  the  present  commended  him 
to  the  care  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  ever  after  found 
him  a  steady  and  a  faithful  friend. 

Brutus  had  now  passed  a  little  brook,  running  among 
trees  and  under  steep  rocks,  and,  it  being  night,  would 
go  no  further,  but  sat  down  in  a  hollow  place  with  a  great 
rock  projecting  before  it,  with  a  few  of  his  officers  and 
friends  about  him.  At  first,  looking  up  to  heaven,  that 
was  then  full  of  stars,  he  repeated  two  verses,  one  of  which, 
Volumnius  writes,  was  this  :  — 

Punish.,  great  Jove,  the  author  of  these  ills. 

The  other  he  says  he  has  forgot.  Soon  after,  naming 
severally  all  his  friends  that  had  been  slain  before  his 
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face  in  the  battle,  he  groaned  heavily,  especially  at  the 
mentioning  of  Flavius  and  Labeo,  the  latter  his  lieuten¬ 
ant,  and  the  other  chief  officer  of  his  engineers.  In  the 
mean  time,  one  of  his  companions,  that  was  very  thirsty 
and  saw  Brutus  in  the  same  condition,  took  his  helmet 
and  ran  to  the  brook  for  water,  when,  a  noise  being  heard 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Volumnius,  taking  Dar- 
danus,  Brutus’s  armor-bearer,  with  him,  went  out  to  see 
what  it  was.  They  returned  in  a  short  space,  and  en¬ 
quired  about  the  water.  Brutus,  smiling  with  much 
meaning,  said  to  Yolumnius,  “It  is  all  drunk;  but  you 
shall  have  some  more  fetched.”  But  he  that  had 
brought  the  first  water,  being  sent  again,  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  and,  having  received 
a  wound,  with  much  difficulty  escaped. 

Now  Brutus  guessing  that  not  many  of  his  men  were 
slain  in  the  fight,  Statyllius  undertook  to  dash  through 
the  enemy  (for  there  was  no  other  way),  and  to  see 
what  was  become  of  their  camp ;  and  promised,  if  he 
found  all  things  there  safe,  to  hold  up  a  torch  for  a 
signal,  and  then  return.  The  torch  was  held  up,  for 
Statyllius  got  safe  to  the  camp ;  but  when  after  a  long 
time  he  did  not  return,  Brutus  said,  “If  Statyllius  be 
alive,  he  will  come  back.”  But  it  happened  that  in 
his  return  he  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  was  slain. 

The  night  now  being  far  spent,  Brutus,  as  he  was 
sitting,  leaned  his  head  towards  his  servant  Clitus  and 
spoke  to  him ;  he  answered  him  not,  but  fell  a  weeping. 
After  that,  he  drew  aside  his  armor-bearer,  Dardanus, 
and  had  some  discourse  with  him  in  private.  At  last, 
speaking  to  Volumnius  in  Greek,  he  reminded  him  of 
their  common  studies  and  former  discipline,  and  begged 
that  he  would  take  hold  of  his  sword  with  him,  and 
help  him  to  thrust  it  through  him.  Volumnius  put 
away  his  request,  and  several  others  did  the  like ;  and 
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some  one  saying,  that  there  was  no  staying  there,  but 
they  needs  must  fly,  Brutus,  rising  up,  said,  “Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  we  must  fly,  but  not  with  our  feet,  but  with  our 
hands.”  Then  giving  each  of  them  his  right  hand, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  pleasure,  he  said,  that  he 
found  an  infinite  satisfaction  in  this,  that  none  of  his 
friends  had  been  false  to  him ;  that  as  for  fortune,  he 
was  angry  with  that  only  for  his  country’s  sake;  as 
for  himself,  he  thought  himself  much  more  happy  than 
they  who  had  overcome,  not  only  as  he  had  been  a 
little  time  ago,  but  even  now  in  his  present  condition ; 
since  he  was  leaving  behind  him  such  a  reputation  of 
his  virtue  as  none  of  the  conquerors  with  all  their  arms 
and  riches  should  ever  be  able  to  acquire,  no  more 
than  they  could  hinder  posterity  from  believing  and 
saying,  that,  being  unjust  and  wicked  men,  they  had 
destroyed  the  just  and  the  good,  and  usurped  a  power 
to  which  they  had  no  right.  After  this,  having  exhorted 
and  entreated  all  about  him  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  he  withdrew  from  them  with  two  or  three  only 
of  his  peculiar  friends ;  Strato  was  one  of  these,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  when  they 
studied  rhetoric  together.  Him  he  placed  next  to  him¬ 
self,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  hilt  of  his  sword  and  di¬ 
recting  it  with  both  his  hands,  he  fell  upon  it,  and  killed 
himself.  But  others  say,  that  not  he  himself,  but  Strato, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Brutus,  turning  aside  his  head, 
held  the  sword,  upon  which  he  violently  throwing  him¬ 
self,  it  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  immediately  died.  This 
same  Strato,  Messala,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  being  after 
reconciled  to  Csesar,  brought  to  him  once  at  his  leisure, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  “This,  0  Csesar,  is  the 
man  that  did  the  last  friendly  office  to  my  beloved 
Brutus.”  Upon  which  Csesar  received  him  kindly;  and 
had  gOod  use  of  him  in  his  labors  and  his  battles  at 
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Actium,  being  one  of  the  Greeks  that  proved  their 
bravery  in  his  service.  It  is  reported  of  Messala  himself, 
that,  when  Caesar  once  gave  him  this  commendation,  that 
though  he  was  his  fiercest  enemy  at  Philippi  in  the  cause 
of  Brutus,  yet  he  had  shown  himself  his  most  entire 
friend  in  the  fight  of  Actium,  he  answered,  “  You  have 
always  found  me,  Caesar,  on  the  best  and  justest  side.” 

Brutus’s  dead  body  was  found  by  Antony,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  richest  purple  mantle  that  he  had  to  be 
thrown  over  it,  and  afterwards  the  mantle  being  stolen, 
he  found  the  thief,  and  had  him  put  to  death.  He  sent 
the  ashes  of  Brutus  to  his  mother  Servilia.  As  for 
Porcia  his  wife,  Nicolaus  the  philosopher  and  Valerius 
Maximus  write,  that,  being  desirous  to  die,  but  being 
hindered  by  her  friends,  who  continually  watched  her, 
she  snatched  some  burning  charcoal  out  of  the  fire, 
and,  shutting  it  close  in  her  mouth,  stifled  herself,  and 
died.  Though  there  is  a  letter  current  from  Brutus  to 
his  friends,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  Porcia, 
and  accuses  them  for  neglecting  her  so  that  she  desired 
to  die  rather  than  languish  with  her  disease.  So  that 
it  seems  Nicolaus  was  mistaken  in  the  time;  for  this 
epistle  (if  it  indeed  is  authentic,  and  truly  Brutus’s)  gives 
us  to  understand  the  malady  and  love  of  Porcia,  and  the 
way  in  which  her  death  occurred. 


COMPARISON  OP  DION  AND  'BRUTtJS. 


There  are  noble  points  in  abundance  in  the  characters 
of  these  two  men,  and  one  to  be  first  mentioned  is  their 
attaining  such  a  height  of  greatness  upon  such  inconsi¬ 
derable  means ;  and  on  this  score  Dion  has  by  far  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  he  had  no  partner  to  contest  his  glory,  as 
Brutus  had  in  Cassius,  who  was  not,  indeed,  his  equal  in 
proved  virtue  and  honor,  yet  contributed  quite  as  much 
to  the  service  of  the  war  by  his  boldness,  skill,  and 
activity ;  and  some  there  be  who  impute  to  him  the  rise 
and  beginning  of  the  whole  enterprise,  saying  that  it 
was  he  who  roused  Brutus,  till  then  indisposed  to  stir, 
into  action  against  Csesar.  Whereas  Dion  seems  of  him¬ 
self  to  have  provided  not  only  arms,  ships,  and  soldiers, 
but  likewise  friends  and  partners  for  the  enterprise. 
Neither  did  he,  as  Brutus,  collect  money  and  forces  from 
the  war  itself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  laid  out  of  his  own 
substance,  and  employed  the  very  means  of  his  private 
sustenance  in  exile  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  they  fled  from  Rome, 
could  not  live  safe  or  quiet,  being  condemned  to  death 
and  pursued,  and  were  thus  of  necessity  forced  to  take 
arms  and  hazard  their  lives  in  their  own  defence,  to  save 
themselves,  rather  than  their  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dion  enjoyed  more  ease,  was  more  safe,  and  his  life 
more  pleasant  in  his  banishment,  than  was  the  tyrant’s 
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who  had  banished  him,  when  he  flew  to  action,  and  ran 
the  risk  of  all  to  save  Sicily. 

Take  notice,  too,  that  it  was  not  the  same  thing  for  the 
Sicilians  to  be  freed  from  Dionysius,  and  for  the  Romans 
to  be  freed  from  Caesar.  The  former  owned  himself  a 
tyrant,  and  vexed  Sicily  with  a  thousand  oppressions  \ 
whereas  Caesar’s  supremacy,  certainly,  in  the  process  for 
attaining  it,  had  inflicted  no  little  trouble  on  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  but,  once  established  and  victorious,  it  had  indeed 
the  name  and  appearance,  but  fact  that  was  cruel  or 
tyrannical  there  was  none.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
malady  of  the  times  and  the  need  of  a  monarchical 
government,  he  might  be  thought  to  have  been  sent,  as 
the  gentlest  physician,  by  no  other  than  a  divine  inter¬ 
vention.  And  thus  the  common  people  instantly  re¬ 
gretted  Caesar,  and  grew  enraged  and  implacable  against 
those  that  killed  him.  Whereas  Dion’s  chief  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  his  having  let  Dionysius 
escape,  and  not  having  demolished  the  former  tyrant’s 
tomb. 

In  the  actual  conduct  of  war,  Dion  was  a  commander 
without  fault,  improving  to  the  utmost  those  counsels 
which  he  himself  gave,  and,  where  others  led  him  into 
disaster,  correcting  and  turning  every  thing  to  the  best. 
But  Brutus  seems  to  have  shown  little  wisdom  in 
engaging  in  the  final  battle,  which  was  to  decide  every 
thing,  and,  when  he  failed,  not  to  have  done  his  business 
in  seeking  a  remedy ;  he  gave  all  up,  and  abandoned  his 
hopes,  not  venturing  against  fortune  even  as  far  as 
Pompey  did,  when  he  had  still  means  enough  to  rely  on 
in  his  troops,  and  was  clearly  master  of  all  the  seas  with 
his  ships. 

The  greatest  thing  charged  on  Brutus  is,  that  he,  being 
saved  by  Caesar’s  kindness,  having  saved  all  the  friends 
whom  he  chose  to  ask  for,  he  moreover  accounted  a 
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friend,  and  preferred  above  many,  did  yet  lay  violent 
hands  upon  his  preserver.  Nothing  like  this  could  be 
objected  against  Dion ;  quite  the  contrary,  whilst  he  was 
of  Dionysius’s  family  and  his  friend,  he  did  good  service, 
and  was  useful  to  him;  but  driven  from  his  country, 
wronged  in  his  wife,  and  his  estate  lost,  he  openly 
entered  upon  a  war  just  and  lawful.  Does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  matter  turn  the  other  way?  For  the  chief 
glory  of  both  was  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  wickedness.  This  was  unmixed  and  sincere  in 
Brutus ;  for  he  had  no  private  quarrel  with  Caesar,  but 
went  into  the  risk  singly  for  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
The  other,  had  he  not  been  privately  injured,  had  not 
fought.  This  is  plain  from  Plato’s  epistles,  where  it  is 
shown  that  he  was  turned  out,  and  did  not  forsake  the 
court  to  wage  war  upon  Dionysius.  Moreover,  the  public 
good  made  Brutus  Pompey’s  friend  (instead  of  his  enemy 
as  he  had  been)  and  Caesar’s  enemy ;  since  he  proposed 
for  his  hatred  and  his  friendship  no  other  end  and  stand¬ 
ard  but  justice.  Dion  was  very  serviceable  to  Dionysius 
whilst  in  favor ;  when  no  longer  trusted,  he  grew  angry 
and  fell  to  arms.  And,  for  this  reason,  not  even  were  his 
own  friends  all  of  them  satisfied  with  his  undertaking,  or 
quite  assured  that,  having  overcome  Dionysius,  he  might 
not  settle  the  government  on  himself,  deceiving  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  by  some  less  obnoxious  name  than  tyranny. 
But  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  would  say  that  he  had 
no  other  end  or  aim,  from  first  to  last,  save  only  to 
restore  to  the  Roman  people  their  ancient  government. 

And  apart  from  what  has  just  been  said,  the  adventure 
against  Dionysius  was  nothing  equal  with  that  against 
Caesar.  For  none  that  was  familiarly  conversant  with 
Dionysius  but  scorned  him  for  his  life  of  idle  amuse¬ 
ment  with  wine,  women,  and  dice ;  whereas  it  required 
an  heroic  soul  and  a  truly  intrepid  and  unquailing  spirit 
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so  much  as  to  entertain  the  thought  of  crushing  Csesar, 
so  formidable  for  his  ability,  his  power,  and  his  fortune, 
whose  very  name  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  Parthian 
and  Indian  kings.  Dion  was  no  sooner  seen  in  Sicily  but 
thousands  ran  in  to  him  and  joined  him  against  Diony¬ 
sius;  whereas  the  renown  of  Caesar,  even  when  dead, 
gave  strength  to  his  friends ;  and  his  very  name  so 
heightened  the  person  that  took  it,  that  from  a  simple 
boy  he  presently  became  the  chief  of  the  Koreans ;  and 
he  could  use  it  for  a  spell  against  the  enmity  and  power 
of  Antony.  If  any  object  that  it  cost  Dion  great  trouble 
and  difficulties  to  overcome  the  tyrant,  whereas  Brutus 
slew  Csesar  naked  and  unprovided,  yet  this  itself  was  the 
result  of  the  most  consummate  policy  and  conduct,  to 
bring  it  about  that  a  man  so  guarded  around,  and  so  for¬ 
tified  at  all  points,  should  be  taken  naked  and  unpro¬ 
vided.  For  it  was  not  on  the  sudden,  nor  alone,  nor  with 
a  few,  that  he  fell  upon  and  killed  Csesar ;  but  after  long 
concerting  the  plot,  and  placing  confidence  in  a  great 
many  men,  not  one  of  whom  deceived  him.  For  he 
either  at  once  discerned  the  best  men,  or  by  confiding  in 
them  made  them  good.  But  Dion,  either  making  a 
wrong  judgment,  trusted  himself  with  ill  men,  or  else  by 
his  employing  them  made  ill  men  of  good ;  either  of  the 
two  would  be  a  reflection  on  a  wise  man.  Plato  also  is 
severe  upon  him,  for  choosing  such  for  friends  as  be¬ 
trayed  him. 

Besides,  when  Dion  was  killed,  none  appeared  to  re¬ 
venge  his  death.  Whereas  Brutus,  even  amongst  his 
enemies,  had  Antony  that  buried  him  splendidly ;  and 
Csesar  also  took  care  his  honors  should  be  preserved. 
There  stood  at  Milan  in  Gaul,  within  the  Alps,  a  brazen 
statue,  which  Csesar  in  after-times  noticed  (being  a  real 
likeness,  and  a  fin  3  work  of  art),  and  passing  by  it,  pres¬ 
ently  stopped  shcrt,  and  in  the  hearing  of  many  com- 
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manded  the  magistrates  to  come  before  him.  He  told 
them  their  town  had  broken  their  league,  harboring  an 
enemy.  The  magistrates  at  first  simply  denied  the  thing, 
and,  not  knowing  what  he  meant,  looked  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  when  Caesar,  turning  towards  the  statue  and 
gathering  his  brows,  said,  “  Pray,  is  not  that  our  enemy 
who  stands  there  ?  ”  They  were  all  in  confusion,  and  had 
nothing  to  answer;  but  he,  smiling,  much  commended 
the  Gauls,  as  who  had  been  firm  to  their  friends,  though 
in  adversity,  and  ordered  that  the  statue  should  remain 
standing  as  he  found  it 


A  R  A  T  U  S  . 


The  philosopher  Chrysippus,  0  Polycrates,  quotes  an 
indent  proverb,  not  as  really  it  should  be,  apprehending, 
I  suppose,  that  it  sounded  too  harshly,  but  so  as  he 
thought  it  would  run  best,  in  these  words, 

Who  praise  their  fathers  but  the  generous  sons  ? 

But  Dionysodorus  the  Troezenian  proves  him  to  be 
wrong,  and  restores  the  true  reading,  which  is  thus,  — 
Who  praise  their  fathers  but  degenerate  sons  ? 

telling  us  that  the  proverb  is  meant  to  stop  the  mouth  ,  of 
those  who,  having  no  merit  of  their  own,  take  refuge  in 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  make  their  advantage 
of  praising  them.  But,  as  Pindar  hath  it, 

He  that  by  nature  doth  inherit 
From  ancestors  a  noble  spirit, 

as  you  do,  who  make  your  life  the  copy  of  the  fairest 
originals  of  your  family, —  such,  I  say,  may  take  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  being  reminded,  both  by  hearing  others  speak 
and  speaking  themselves,  of  the  best  of  their  progenitors. 
For  they  assume  not  the  glory  of  praises  earned  by  oth¬ 
ers  out  of  any  want  of  worth  of  their  own,  but,  affiliating 
their  own  deeds  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  give  them 
honor  as  the  authors  both  of  their  descent  and  manners. 
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Therefore  I  have  sent  to  you  the  life  which  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  your  fellow-citizen  and  forefather  Aratus,  to  whom 
you  are  no  discredit  in  point  either  of  reputation  or  of 
authority,  not  as  though  you  had  not  been  most  dili¬ 
gently  careful  to  inform  yourself  from  the  beginning  con¬ 
cerning  his  actions,  but  that  your  sons,  Polycrates  and 
Pythocles,  may  both  by  hearing  and  reading  become 
familiar  with  those  family  examples  which  it  behoves 
them  to  follow  and  imitate.  It  is  a  piece  of  self-love,  and 
not  of  the  love  of  virtue,  to  imagine  one  has  already 
attained  to  what  is  best.* 

The  city  of  Sicyon,  from  the  time  that  it  first  fell  off 
from  the  pure  and  Doric  aristocracy  (its  harmony 
being  destroyed,  and  a  mere  series  of  seditions  and  per¬ 
sonal  contests  of  popular  leaders  ensuing),  continued  to 
be  distempered  and  unsettled,  changing  from  one  tyrant 
to  another,  until,  Cleon  being  slain,  Timoclides  and  Clinias, 
men  of  the  most  repute  and  power  amongst  the  citizens, 
were  chosen  to  the  magistracy.  And  the  commonwealth 
now  seeming  to  be  in  a  pretty  settled  condition,  Timocli¬ 
des  died,  and  Abantidas,  the  son  of  Paseas,  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  the  tyranny,  killed  Clinias,  and,  of  his  kindred 
and  friends,  slew  some  and  banished  others.  He 
sought  also  to  kill  his  son  Aratus,  whom  he  left 
behind  him,  being  but  seven  years  old.  This  boy  in  the 
general  disorder  getting  out  of  the  house  with  those  that 
fled,  and  wandering  about  the  city  helpless  and  in  great 
fear,  by  chance  got  undiscovered  into  the  house  of  a 
woman  who  was  Abantidas’s  sister,  but  married  to  Pro- 
phantus,  the  brother  of  Clinias,  her  name  being  Soso. 
She,  being  of  a  generous  temper,  and  believing  the  boy 
had  by  some  supernatural  guidance  fled  to  her  for  shel- 


*  These  last  words  are  very  doubtful ;  most  likely  they  are  not  what 
Plutarch  wrote. 
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ter,  hid  him  in  the  house,  and  at  night  sent  him  away  to 
Argos. 

Aratus,  being  thus  delivered  and  secured  from  this 
danger,  conceived  from  the  first  and  ever  after  nourished 
a  vehement  and  burning  hatred  against  tyrants,  which 
strengthened  with  his  years.  Being  therefore  bred  up 
amongst  his  father’s  acquaintance  and  friends  at  Argos 
with  a  liberal  education,  and  perceiving  his  body  to 
promise  good  health  and  stature,  he  addicted  himself  to 
the  exercises  of  the  palaestra,  to  that  degree  that  he  com¬ 
peted  in  the  five  games,*  and  gained  some  crowns ;  and 
indeed  in  his  statues  one  may  observe  a  certain  kind  of 
athletic  cast,  and  the  sagacity  and  majesty  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  does  not  dissemble  his  full  diet  and  the  use  of 
the  hoe.j*  Whence  it  came  to  pass  that  he  less  studied 
eloquence  than  perhaps  became  a  statesman,  and  yet 
he  was  more  accomplished  in  speaking  than  many  be¬ 
lieve,  judging  by  the  commentaries  which  he  left  behind 
him,  written  carelessly  and  by  the  way,  as  fast  as  he 
could  do  it,  and  in  such  words  as  first  came  to  his  mind. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Dinias  and  Aristoteles  the  logi¬ 
cian  killed  Abantidas,  who  used  to  be  present  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  at  their  discussions,  and  to  make  one  in  them ; 
till  they,  taking  the  occasion,  insensibly  accustomed  him 
to  the  practice,  and  so  had  opportunity  to  contrive  and 
execute  a  plot  against  him.  After  him  Paseas,  the  father 
of  Abantidas,  taking  upon  him  the  government,  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  Nicocles,  who  himself  set  up  for  tyrant.  Of 
him  it  is  related  that  he  was  strikingly  like  Periander  the 
son  of  Cypselus,  just  as  it  is  said  that  Orontes  the  Persian 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Alcmaeon  the  son  of  Amphi- 

*  The  pentathlum,  or  five  exer-  palaestra  is  the  wrestling  or  exer¬ 
cises  of  leaping,  running,  wrest-  cising  ground, 
ling,  the  discus,  and  the  dart.  The  f  The  hoe  exercise  was  used  by 

those  who  trained  for  the  games. 
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araus,  and  that  Lacedemonian  youth,  whom  Myrsilus  re¬ 
lates  to  have  been  trodden  to  pieces  by  the  crowd  of 
those  that  came  to  see  him  upon  that  report,  to  Hector. 

This  Nicocles  governed  four  months,  in  which,  after  he 
had  done  all  kinds  of  mischief  to  the  city,  he  very  nearly 
let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  iEtolians.  By  this  time 
Aratus,  being  grown  a  youth,  was '  in  much  esteem, 
both  for  his  noble  birth  and  his  spirit  and  disposition, 
which,  while  neither  insignificant  nor  wanting  in  en¬ 
ergy,  were  solid,  and  tempered  with  a  steadiness  of  judg¬ 
ment  beyond  his  years.  For  which  reason  the  exiles 
had  their  eyes  most  upon  him,  nor  did  Nicocles  less  ob¬ 
serve  his  motions,  but  secretly  spied  and  watched  him, 
not  out  of  apprehension  of  any  such  considerable  or  ut¬ 
terly  audacious  attempt,  but  suspecting  he  held  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  kings,  who  were  his  father’s  friends  and 
acquaintance.  And,  indeed,  Aratus  first  attempted  this 
way  ;  but  finding  that  Antigonus,  who  had  promised  fair, 
neglected  him  and  delayed  the  time,  and  that  his  hopes 
from  Egypt  and  Ptolemy  were  long  to  wait  for,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  cut  off  the  tyrant  by  himself. 

And  first  he  broke  his  mind  to  Aristomachus  and  Ecde- 
lus,  the  one  an  exile  of  Sicyon,  the  other,  Ecdelus,  an 
Arcadian  of  Megalopolis,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of 
action,  having  been  the  familiar  friend  of  Arcesilaus  the 
Academic  at  Athens.  These  readily  consenting,  he  com¬ 
municated  with  the  other  exiles,  whereof  some  few,  being 
ashamed  to  seem  to  despair  of  success,  engaged  in  the 
design ;  but  most  of  them  endeavored  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose,  as  one  that  for  want  of  experience  was  too 
rash  and  daring. 

Whilst  he  was  consulting  to  seize  upon  some  post  in 
Sicyonia,  from  whence  he  might  make  war  upon  the  ty¬ 
rant,  there  came  .to  Argos  a  certain  Sicyonian,  newly  es¬ 
caped  out  of  prison,  brother  to  Xenocles,  one  of  the 
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exiles,  who  being  by  him  presented  to  Aratus  informed 
him,  that  that  part  of  the  wall  over  which  he  escaped 
was,  inside,  almost  level  with  the  ground,  adjoining  a 
rocky  and  elevated  place,  and  that  from  the  outside  it 
might  be  -scaled  with  ladders.  Aratus,  hearing  this,  de¬ 
spatches  away  Xenocles  with  two  of  his  own  servants, 
Seuthas  and  Technon,  to  view  the  wall,  resolving,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  secretly  and  with  one  risk  to  hazard  all  on  a 
single  trial,  rather  than  carry  on  a  contest  as  a  private 
man  against  a  tyrant  by  long  war  and  open  force. 
Xenocles,  therefore,  with  his  companions,  returning  hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  declaring  the 
place  not  to  be  impossible  or  indeed  difficult  to  get  over, 
but  that  it  was  not  easy  to  approach  it  undiscovered,  by 
reason  of  some  small  but  uncommonly  savage  and  noisy 
dogs  belonging  to  a  gardener  hard  by,  he  immediately 
undertook  the  business. 

Now  the  preparation  of  arms  gave  no  jealousy,  be¬ 
cause  robberies  and  petty  forays  were  at  that  time  com¬ 
mon  everywhere  between  one  set  of  people  and  another ; 
and  for  the  ladders,  Euphranor,  the  machine-maker, 
made  them  openly,  his  trade  rendering  him  unsuspected, 
though  one  of  the  exiles.  As  for  men,  each  of  his 
friends  in  Argos  furnished  him  with  ten  apiece  out  of 
those  few  they  had,  and  he  armed  thirty  of  his  own 
servants,  and  hired  some  few  soldiers  of  Xenophilus,  the 
chief  of  the  robber  captains,  to  whom  it  was  given  out 
that  they  were  to  march  into  the  territory  of  Sicyon  to 
seize  the  king’s  stud ;  most  of  them  were  sent  before,  in 
small  parties,  to  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  with  orders  to 
wait  there ;  Caphisias  also  was  despatched  beforehand 
lightly  armed,  with  four  others,  who  were,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  to  come  to  the  gardener’s  house,  pretending  to 
be  travellers,  and,  procuring  their  lodging  there,  to  shut 
up  him  and  his  dogs;  for  there  was  no  other  way  of 
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getting  past.  And  for  the  ladders,  they  had  been  made 
to  take  in  pieces,  and  were  put  into  chests,  and  sent 
before  hidden  upon  waggons.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
of  the  spies  of  Nicocles  appearing  in  Argos,  and  being 
said  to  go  privately  about  watching  Aratus,  he  came 
early  in  the  morning  into  the  market-place,  showing  him¬ 
self  openly  and  conversing  with  his  friends ;  then  he 
anointed  himself  in  the  exercise  ground,  and,  taking  with 
him  thence  some  of  the  young  men  that  used  to  drink 
and  spend  their  time  with  him,  he  went  home ;  and 
presently  after  several  of  his  servants  were  seen  about 
the  market-place,  one  carrying  garlands,  another  buying 
flambeaus,  and  a  third  speaking  to  the  women  that  used 
to  sing  and  play  at  banquets,  all  which  things  the  spies 
observing  were  deceived,  and  said  laughing  to  one 
another,  u  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  timorous  than 
a  tyrant,  if  Nicocles,  being  master  of  so  great  a  city  and 
so  numerous  a  force,  stands  in  fear  of  a  youth  that 
spends  what  he  has  to  subsist  upon  in  his  banishment  in 
pleasures  and  day-debauches;’’  and,  being  thus  imposed 
upon,  they  returned  home. 

But  Aratus,  departing  immediately  after  his  morning 
meal,  and  coming  to  his  soldiers  at  Polygnotus’s  tower, 
led  them  to  Nemea ;  where  he  disclosed,  to  most  of  them 
for  the  first  time,  his  true  design,  making  them  large 
promises  and  fair  speeches,  and  marched  towards  the  city, 
giving  for  the  word  Apollo  victorious,  proportioning  his 
march  to  the  motion  of  the  moon,  so  as  to  have  the 
benefit  of  her  fight  upon  the  way,  and  to  be  in  the 
garden,  which  was  close  to  the  wall,  just  as  she  was 
setting.  Here  Caphisias  came  to  him,  who  had  not 
secured  the  dogs,  which  had  run  away  before  he  could 
catch  them,  but  had  only  made  sure  of  the  gardener. 
Upon  which  most  of  the  company  being  out  of  heart 
and  desiring  to  retreat,  Aratus  encouraged  them  to  go  on. 
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promising  to  retire  in  case  the  dogs  were  too  trouble¬ 
some  ;  and  at  the  same  time  sending  forward  those  that 
carried  the  ladders,  conducted  by  Ecdelus  and  Mnasi- 
theus,  he  followed  them  himself  leisurely,  the  dogs 
already  barking  very  loud  and  following  the  steps  of 
Ecdelus  and  his  companions.  However,  they  got  to  the 
wall,  and  reared  the  ladders  with  safety.  But  as  the 
foremost  men  were  mounting  them,  the  captain  of  the 
watch  that  was  to  be  relieved  by  the  morning  guard 
passed  on  his  way  with  the  bell,  and  there  were  many 
lights,  and  a  noise  of  people  coming  up.  Hearing  which, 
they  clapt  themselves  close  to  the  ladders,  and  so  were 
unobserved ;  but  as  the  other  watch  also  was  coming  up 
to  meet  this,  they  were  in  extreme  danger  of  being  dis¬ 
covered.  But  when  this  also  went  by  without  observing 
them,  immediately  Mnasitheus  and  Ecdelus  got  upon  the 
wall,  and,  possessing  themselves  of  the  approaches  inside 
and  out,  sent  away  Technon  to  Aratus,  desiring  him  to 
make  all  the  haste  he  could. 

Now  there  was  no  great  distance  from  the  garden  to 
the  wall  and  to  the  tower,  in  which  latter  a  large  hound 
was  kept.  The  hound  did  not  hear  their  steps  of  himself, 
whether  that  he  were  naturally  drowsy,  or  overwearied 
the  day  before,  but,  the  gardener’s  curs  awaking  him,  he 
first  began  to  growl  and  grumble  in  response,  and  then  as 
they  passed  by  to  bark  out  aloud.  And  the  barking  was 
now  so  great,  that  the  sentinel  opposite  shouted  out  to  the 
dog’s  keeper  to  know  why  the  dog  kept  such  a  barking, 
and  whether  any  thing  was  the  matter;  who  answered, 
that  it  was  nothing,  but  only  that  his  dog  had  been  set 
barking  by  the  lights  of  the  watch  and  the  noise  of  the 
bell.  This  reply  much  encouraged  Aratus’s  soldiers,  who 
thought  the  dog’s  keeper  was  privy  to  their  design,  and 
wished  to  conceal  what  was  passing,  and  that  many 
others  in  the  city  were  of  the  conspiracy.  But  when 
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they  came  to  scale  the  wall,  the  attempt  then  appeared 
both  to  require  time  and  to  be  full  of  danger,  for  the 
ladders  shook  and  tottered  extremely  unless  they  mounted 
them  leisurely  and  one  by  one,  and  time  pressed,  for  the 
cocks  began  to  crow,  and  the  country  people  that  used  to 
bring  things  to  the  market  would  be  coming  to  the  town 
directly.  Therefore  Aratus  made  haste  to  get  up  him¬ 
self,  forty  only  of  the  company  being  already  upon  the 
wall,  and,  staying  but  for  a  few  more  of  those  that  were 
below,  he  made  straight  to  the  tyrant’s  house  and  the 
general’s  office,  where  the  mercenary  soldiers  passed  the 
night,  and,  coming  suddenly  upon  them,  and  taking  them 
prisoners  without  killing  any  one  of  them,  he  immediately 
sent  to  all  his  friends  in  their  houses  to  desire  them  to 
come  to  him,  which  they  did  from  all  quarters.  By  this 
time  the  day  began  to  break,  and  the  theatre  was  filled 
with  a  multitude  that  were  held  in  suspense  by  uncertain 
reports  and  knew  nothing  distinctly  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  until  a  public  crier  came  forward  and  proclaimed 
that  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens  to 
recover  their  liberty. 

Then  at  last  assured  that  what  they  so  long  looked  for 
was  come  to  pass,  they  pressed  in  throngs  to  the  tyrant’s 
gates  to  set  them  on  fire.  And  such  a  flame  was  kindled, 
the  whole  house  catching  fire,  that  it  was  seen  as  far  as 
Corinth ;  so  that  the  Corinthians,  wondering  what  the 
matter  could  be,  were  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  their 
assistance.  Nicocles  fled  away  secretly  out  of  the  city  by 
means  of  certain  underground  passages,  and  the  soldiers, 
helping  the  Sicyonians  to  quench  the  fire,  plundered  the 
house.  This  Aratus  hindered  not,  but  divided  also  the 
rest  of  the  riches  of  the  tyrants  amongst  the  citizens. 
In  this  exploit,  not  one  of  those  engaged  in  it  was  slain, 
nor  any  of  the  contrary  party,  fortune  so  ordering  the 
action  as  to  be  clear  and  free  from  civil  bloodshed.  He 
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restored  eighty  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Nicocles,  and  no  less  than  five  hundred  who  had  been 
driven  out  by  former  tyrants  and  had  endured  a  long 
banishment,  pretty  nearly,  by  this  time,  of  fifty  years’ 
duration.  These  returning,  most  of  them  very  poor, 
were  impatient  to  enter  upon  their  former  possessions, 
and,  proceeding  to  their  several  farms  and  houses,  gave’ 
great  perplexity  to  Aratus,  who  considered  that  the 
city  without  was  envied  for  its  liberty  and  aimed  at  by 
Antigonus,  and  within  was  full  of  disorder  and  sedition. 
Wherefore,  as  things  stood,  he  thought  it  best  to  associate 
it  to  the  Achaean  community,  and  so,  although  Dorians, 
they  of  their  own  will  took  upon  them  the  name  and 
citizenship  of  the  Achmans,  who  at  that  time  had  neither 
great  repute  nor  much  power.  For  the  most  of  them  lived 
in  small  towns,  and  their  territory  was  neither  large  nor 
fruitful,  and  the  neighboring  sea  was  almost  wholly  with¬ 
out  a  harbor,  breaking  direct  upon  a  rocky  shore.  But 
yet  these  above  others  made  it  appear  that  the  Grecian 
courage  was  invincible,  whensoever  it  could  only  have 
order  and  concord  within  itself  and  a  prudent  general 
to  direct  it.  For  though  they  had  scarcely  been  counted 
as  any  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  power,  and  at  this 
time  did  not  equal  the  strength  of  one  ordinary  city,  yet 
by  prudence  and  unanimity,  and  because  they  knew  how 
not  to  envy  and  malign,  but  to  obey  and  follow  him 
amongst  them  that  was  most  eminent  for  virtue,  they  not 
only  preserved  their  own  liberty  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
great  cities,  military  powers,  and  monarchies,  but  went  on 
steadily  saving  and  delivering  from  slavery  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Greeks. 

As  for  Aratus,  he  was  in  his  behavior  a  true  statesman, 
high-minded,  and  more  intent  upon  the  public  than  -his 
private  concerns,  a  bitter  hater  of  tyrants,  making  the 
common  good  the  rule  and  law  of  his  friendships  and 
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enmities.  So  that  indeed  he  seems  not  to  have  been  so 
faithful  a  friend,  as  he  was  a  reasonable  and  gentle  enemy, 
ready,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  state,  to  suit  himself 
on  occasion  to  either  side;  concord  between  nations, 
brotherhood  between  cities,  the  council  and  the  assembly 
unanimous  in  their  votes,  being  the  objects  above  all 
•other  blessings  to  which  he  was  passionately  devoted ; 
backward,  indeed,  and  diffident  in  the  use  of  arms  and 
open  force,  but  in  effecting  a  purpose  underhand,  and  out¬ 
witting  cities  and  potentates  without  observation,  most 
politic  and  dexterous.  Therefore,  though  he  succeeded 
beyond  hope  in  many  enterprises  which  he  undertook, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  left  quite  as  many  unattempted, 
though  feasible  enough,  for  want  of  assurance.  For  it 
should  seem,  that,  as  the  sight  of  certain  beasts  is  strong 
in  the  night  but  dim  by  day,  the  tenderness  of  the 
humors  of  their  eyes  not  bearing  the  contact  of  the 
light,  so  there  is  also  one  kind  of  human  skill  and  sagac¬ 
ity  which  is  easily  daunted  and  disturbed  in  actions 
done  in  the  open  day  and  before  the  world,  and  recov¬ 
ers  all  its  self-possession  in  secret  and  covert  enter¬ 
prises  ;  which  inequality  is  occasioned  in  noble  minds  for 
want  of  philosophy,  a  mere  wild  and  uncultivated  fruit 
of  a  virtue  without  true  knowledge  coming  up ;  as  might 
be  made  out  by  examples. 

Aratus,  therefore,  having  associated  himself  and  his  city 
to  the  Achaeans,  served  in  the  cavalry,  and  made  himself 
much  beloved  by  his  commanding  officers  for  his  exact 
obedience ;  for  though  he  had  made  so  large  an  addition 
to  the  common  strength  as  that  of  his  own  credit  and 
the  power  of  his  country,  yet  he  was  as  ready  as  the 
most  ordinary  person  to  be  commanded  by  the  Achaean 
general  of  the  time  being,  whether  he  were  a  man  of 
Dymse,  or  of  Tritaea,  or  any  yet  meaner  town  than  these. 
Having  also  a  present  of  five  and  twenty  talents  sent 
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him  from  the  king,  he  took  them,  but  gave  them  all  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  wanted  money,  amongst  other 
purposes,  for  the  redemption  of  those  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners. 

But  the  exiles  being  by  no  means  to  be  satisfied, 
disturbing  continually  those  that  were  in  possession  of 
their  estates,  Sicyon  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  into 
perfect  desolation ;  so  that,  having  no  hope  left  but  in 
the  kindness  of  Ptolemy,  he  resolved  to  sail  to  him,  and 
to  beg  so  much  money  of  him  as  might  reconcile  all 
parties.  So  he  set  sail  from  Mothone  beyond  Malea, 
designing  to  make  the  direct  passage.  But  the  pilot 
not  being  able  to  keep  the  vessel  up  against  a  strong 
wind  and  high  waves  that  came  in  from  the  open  sea, 
he  was  driven  from  his  course,  and  with  much  ado 
got  to  shore  in  Andros,*  an  enemy’s  land,  possessed 
by  Antigonus,  who  had  a  garrison  there.  .  To  avoid 
which  he  immediately  landed,  and,  leaving  the  ship,  went 
up  into  the  country  a  good  way  from  the  sea,  having 
along  with  him  only  one  friend,  called  Timanthes ;  and 
throwing  themselves  into  some  ground  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  with  wood,  they  had  but  an  ill  night’s  rest  of  it. 
Not  long  after,  the  commander  of  the  troops  came,  and, 
enquiring  for  Aratus,  was  deceived  by  his  servants,  who 
had  been  instructed  to  say  that  he  had  fled  at  once  over 
into  the  island  of  Euboea.  However,  he  declared  the 
ship,  the  property  on  board  of  her,  and  the  servants,  to 
be  lawful  prize,  and  detained  them  accordingly.  As  for 
Aratus,  after  some  few  days,  in  his  extremity  by  good 
fortune  a  Roman  ship  happened  to  put  in  just  at  the 

*  Adria  is  the  reading  of  the  Egypt,  Andros  the  furthest,  but 
manuscripts,  which  cannot  be  right.  Aratus  would  hardly  be  thought  to 
Andria,  or  the  territory  of  Andros,  have  gone  from  Hydrea  to  Euboea, 
is  one  conjecture,  and  Hydrea  is  which  is  near  enough  to  Andros  to 
another.  Both  islands  are  far  out  make  the  supposition  in  this  case 
of  the  course  from  Mothone  to  not  unnatural. 
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spot  in  which  he  made  his  abode,  sometimes  peeping  out 
to  seek  his  opportunity,  sometimes  keeping  close.  She 
was  bound  for  Syria ;  but  going  aboard,  he  agreed  with 
the  master  to  land  him  in  Caria.  In  which  voyage  he 
met  with  no  less  danger  on  the  sea  than  before.  From 
Caria  being  after  much  time  arrived  in  Egypt,  he  imme¬ 
diately  went  to  the  king,  who  had  a  great  kindness  for 
him,  and  had  received  from  him  many  presents  of  draw¬ 
ings  and  paintings  out  of  Greece.  Aratus  had  a  very 
good  judgment  in  them,  and  always  took  care  to  collect 
and  send  him  the  most  curious  and  finished  works, 
especially  those  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus. 

For  the  Sicyonian  pieces  were  still  in  the  height  of 
their  reputation,  as  being  the  only  ones  whose  colors 
were  lasting ;  so  that  Apelles  himself,  even  after  he  had 
become  well  known  and  admired,  went  thither,  and  gave 
a  talent  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  the  painters 
there,  not  so  much  to  partake  of  their  skill,  which  he 
wanted  not,  but  of  their  credit.  And  accordingly  Aratus, 
when  he  freed  the  city,  immediately  took  down  the 
representations  of  the  rest  of  the  tyrants,  but  demurred 
a  long  time  about  that  of  Aristratus,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Philip.  For  this  Aristratus  was  painted  by 
Melanthus  and  his  scholars,  standing  by  a  chariot,  in 
which  a  figure  of  Victory  was  carried,  Apelles  him¬ 
self  having  had  a  hand  in  it,  as  Polemon  the  geog¬ 
rapher  reports.  It  was  an  extraordinary  piece,  and 
therefore  Aratus  was  fain  to  spare  it  for  the  workman¬ 
ship,  and  yet,  instigated  by  the  hatred  he  bore  the 
tyrants,  commanded  it  to  be  taken  down.  But  Nealces 
the  painter,  one  of  Aratus’s  friends,  entreated  him,  it  is 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  spare  it,  and,  finding  he 
did  not  prevail  with  him,  told  him  at  last  he  should 
carry  on  his  war  with  the  tyrants,  but  with  the  tyrants 
alone :  “  Let  therefore  the  chariot  and  the  Victory  stand, 
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and  I  will  take  means  for  the  removal  of  Aristratus  j  *’  to 
which  Aratus  consenting,  Nealces  blotted  out  Aristratus, 
and  in  his  place  painted  a  palm-tree,  not  daring  to  add 
any  thing  else  of  his  own  invention.  The  feet  of  the 
defaced  figure  of  Aristratus  are  said  to  have  escaped 
notice,  and  to  be  hid  under  the  chariot.  By  these  means 
Aratus  got  favor  with  the  king,  who,  after  he  was  more 
fully  acquainted  with  him,  loved  him  so  much  the  more, 
and  gave  him  for  the  relief  of  his  city  one  hundred  and 
fifty  talents ;  forty  of  which  he  immediately  carried 
away  with  him,  when  he  sailed  to  Peloponnesus,  but  the 
rest  the  king  divided  into  instalments,  and  sent  them 
to  him  afterwards  at  different  times. 

Assuredly  it  was  a  great  thing  to  procure  for  his 
fellow-citizens  a  sum  of  money,  a  small  portion  of  which 
had  been  sufficient,  when  presented  by  a  king  to  other 
captains  and  popular  leaders,  to  induce  them  to  turn 
dishonest,  and  betray  and  give  away  their  native  coun¬ 
tries  to  him.  But  it  was  a  much  greater,  that  by  means 
of  this  money  he  effected  a  reconciliation  and  good  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  rich  and  poor,  and  created  quiet 
and  security  for  the  whole  people.  His  moderation,  also, 
amidst  so  great  power  was  very  admirable.  For  being 
declared  sole  arbitrator  and  plenipotentiary  for  settling 
the  questions  of  property  in  the  case  of  the  exiles,  he 
would  not  accept  the  commission  alone,  but,  associating 
with  himself  fifteen  of  the  citizens,  with  great  pains  and 
trouble  he  succeeded  in  adjusting  matters,  and  established 
peace  and  good-will  in  the  city,  for  which  good  service,  not 
only  all  the  citizens  in  general  bestowed  extraordinary 
honors  upon  him,  but  the  exiles,  apart  by  themselves, 
erecting  his  statue  in  brass,  inscribed  on  it  these  elegiac 
verses : — 

Your  counsels,  deeds,  and  skill  for  Greece  in  war 

Known  beyond  Hercules’s  pillars  are  ; 
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But  we  this  image,  O  Aratus,  gave 

Of  you  who  saved  us,  to  the  gods  who  save, 

By  you  from  exile  to  our  homes  restored, 

That  virtue  and  that  justice  to  record, 

To  which  the  blessing  Sicyon  owes  this  day 
Of  wealth  that ’s  shared  alike,  and  laws  that  all  obey. 

By  his  success  in  effecting  these  thing's,  Aratus  secured 
himself  from  the  envy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  on  account 
of  the  benefits  they  felt  he  had  done  them ;  but  king 
Antigonus  being  troubled  in  his  mind  about  him,  and  de¬ 
signing  either  wholly  to  bring  him  over  to  his  party,  or 
else  to  make  him  suspected  by  Ptolemy,  besides  other 
marks  of  his  favor  shown  to  him,  who  had  little  mind  to 
receive  them,  added  this  too,  that,  sacrificing  to  the  gods 
in  Corinth,  he  sent  portions  to  Aratus  at  Sicyon,  and  at 
the  feast,  where  were  many  guests,  he  said  openly,  “I 
thought  this  Sicyonian  youth  had  been  only  a  lover  of 
liberty  and  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  now  I  look  upon 
him  as  a  good  judge  of  the  manners  and  actions  of  kings. 
For  formerly  he  despised  us,  and,  placing  his  hopes  fur¬ 
ther  off,  admired  the  Egyptian  riches,  hearing  so  much 
of  their  elephants,  fleets,  and  palaces.  But  after  seeing 
all  these  at  a  nearer  distance,  perceiving  them  to  be  but 
mere  stage  show  and  pageantry,  he  is  now  come  over  to 
us.  And  for  my  part  I  willingly  receive  him,  and,  resolv¬ 
ing  to  make  great  use  of  him  myself,  command  you  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  friend.”  These  words  were  soon 
taken  hold  of  by  those  that  envied  and  maligned  him, 
who  strove  which  of  them  should,  in  their  letters  to 
Ptolemy,  attack  him  with  the  worst  calumnies,  so  that 
Ptolemy  sent  to  expostulate  the  matter  with  him;  so 
much  envy  and  ill-will  did  there  always  attend  the  so 
much  contended  for,  and  so  ardently  and  passionately 
aspired  to,  friendships  of  princes  and  great  men. 

But  Aratus,  being  now  for  the  first  time  chosen  general 
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of  the  Achaeans,  ravaged  the  country  of  Locris  and  Caly- 
don,  just  over  against  Achaea,  and  then  went  to  assist  the 
Boeotians  with  ten  thousand  soldiers,  but  came  not  up  to 
them  until  after  the  battle  near  Chaeronea  had  been 
fought,  in  which  they  were  beaten  by  the  iEtolians,  with 
the  loss  of  Aboeocritus  the  Boeotarch,  and  a  thousand 
men  besides.  A  year  after,  being  again  elected  general, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  Acro-Corinthus, 
not  so  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  Sicyonians  or 
Achaeans,  as  considering  that  by  expelling  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  garrison  he  should  free  all  Greece  alike  from  a  tyr¬ 
anny  which  oppressed  every  part  of  her.  Chares  the 
Athenian,  having  the  good  fortune  to  get  the  better,  in  a 
certain  battle,  of  the  king’s  generals,  wrote  to  the  people 
of  Athens  that  this  victory  was  “  sister  to  that  at  Mara¬ 
thon.”  And  so  may  this  action  be  very  safely  termed 
sister  to  those  of  Pelopidas  the  Theban  and  Thrasybulus 
the  Athenian,  in  which  they  slew  the  tyrants;  except, 
perhaps,  it  exceed  them  upon  this  account,  that  it  was 
not  against  natural  Grecians,  but  against  a  foreign  and 
stranger  domination.  The  Isthmus,  rising  like  a  bank 
between  the  seas,  collects  into  a  single  spot  and  com¬ 
presses  together  the  whole  continent  of  Greece ;  and 
Acro-Corinthus,  being  a  high  mountain  springing  up  out 
of  the  very  middle  of  what  here  is  Greece,  whensoever 
it  is  held  with  a  garrison,  stands  in  the  way  and  cuts  off 
all  Peloponnesus  from  intercourse  of  every  kind,  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  men  and  arms,  and  all  traffic  by  sea  and  land,  and 
makes  him  lord  of  all,  that  is  master  of  it.  Wherefore 
the  younger  Philip  did  not  jest,  but  said  very  true,  when 
he  called  the  city  of  Corinth  “  the  fetters  of  Greece.”  So 
that  this  post  was  always  much  contended  for,  especially 
by  the  kings  and  tyrants;  and  so  vehemently  was  it 
longed  for  by  Antigonus,  that  his  passion  for  it  came  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  that  of  frantic  love ;  he  was  continually  occu- 
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pied  with  devising  how  to  take  it  by  surprise  from  those 
that  were  then  masters  of  it,  since  he  despaired  to  do  it 
by  open  force. 

Therefore  Alexander,  who  held  the  place,  being  dead, 
poisoned  by  him,  as  is  reported,  and  his  wife  Nicsea  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  the  government  and  the  possession  of  Acro- 
Corinthus,  he  immediately  made  use  of  his  son,  Deme¬ 
trius,  and,  giving  her  pleasing  hopes  of  a  royal  marriage 
and  of  a  happy  life  with  a  youth,  whom  a  woman  now 
growing  old  might  well  find  agreeable,  with  this  lure  of 
his  son  he  succeeded  in  taking  her ;  but  the  place  itself 
she  did  not  deliver  up,  but  continued  to  hold  it  with  a  very 
strong  garrison,  of  which  he  seeming  to  take  no  notice, 
celebrated  the  wedding  in  Corinth,  entertaining  them 
with  shows  and  banquets  every  day,  as  one  that  had 
nothing  else  in  his  mind  but  to  give  himself  up  for  awhile 
to  indulgence  in  pleasure  and  mirth.  But  when  the  mo¬ 
ment  came,  and  Amoebeus  began  to  sing  in  the  theatre, 
he  waited  himself  upon  Nicsea  to  the  play,  she  being  car¬ 
ried  in  a  royally-decorated  chair,  extremely  pleased  with 
her  new  honor,  not  dreaming  of  what  was  intended.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  were  come  to  the  turning  which 
led  up  to  the  citadel,  he  desired  her  to  go  on  before  him 
to  the  theatre,  but  for  himself,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
music,  farewell  to  the  wedding,  he  went  on  faster  than 
one  would  have  thought  his  age  would  have  admitted  to 
the  Acro-Corinthus,  and,  finding  the  gate  shut,  knocked 
with  his  staff,  commanding  them  to  open,  which  they 
within,  being  amazed,  did.  And  having  thus  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  place,  he  could  not  contain  himself  for 
joy ;  but,  though  an  old  man,  and  one  that  had  seen  so 
many  turns  of  fortune,  he  must  needs  revel  it  in  the 
open  streets  and  the  midst  of  the  market-place,  crowned 
with  garlands  and  attended  with  flute-women,  inviting 
everybody  he  met  to  partake  in  his  festivity.  So  much 
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more  does  joy  without  discretion  transport  and  agitate 
the  mind  than  either  fear  or  sorrow.  Antigonus,  there¬ 
fore,  having  in  this  manner  possessed  himself  of  Acro- 
Corinthus,  put  a  garrison  into  it  of  those  he  trusted  most, 
making  Persaeus  the  philosopher  governor. 

Now  Aratus,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Alexander,  had 
made  an  attempt,  but,  a  confederacy  being  made  between 
Alexander  and  the  Achaeans,  he  desisted.  But  now  he 
started  afresh,  with  a  new  plan  of  effecting  the  thing, 
which  was  this:  there  were  in  Corinth  four  brothers, 
Syrians  born,  one  of  whom,  called  Diodes,  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  garrison,  but  the  three  others,  having  sto¬ 
len  some  gold  of  the  king’s,  came  to  Sicyon,  to  one 
dEgias,  a  banker,  vrhom  Aratus  made  use  of  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  To  him  they  immediately  sold  part  of  their  gold, 
and  the  rest  one  of  them,  called  Erginus,  coming  often 
thither,  exchanged  by  parcels.  Becoming,  by  this  means, 
familiarly  acquainted  with  dEgias,  and  being  by  him  led 
into  discourses  concerning  the  fortress,  he  told  him  that 
in  going  up  to  his  brother  he  had  observed,  in  the  face  of 
the  rock,  a  side-cleft,  leading  to  that  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  castle  which  was  lower  than  the  rest.  At  which  *ZEgias 
joking  with  him  and  saying,  “  So,  you  wise  man,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  gold  you  have  broken  into  the  king’s 
treasure  ;  when  you  might,  if  you  chose,  get  money  in 
abundance  for  a  single  hour’s  work,  burglary,  you  know, 
and  treason  '  being  punished  with  the  same  death,”  Er¬ 
ginus  laughed  and  told  him  then,  he  would  break  the 
thing  to  Diodes  (for  he  did  not  altogether  trust  his  other 
brothers),  and,  returning  within  a  few  days,  he  bargained 
to  conduct  Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  wall  where  it  was 
no  more  than  fifteen  feet  high,  and  to  do  what  else 
should  be  necessary,  together  with  his  brother  Diodes. 

Aratus,  therefore,  agreed  to  give  them  sixty  talents 
if  he  succeeded,  but  if  he  failed  in  his  enterprise,  and 
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yet  he  and  they  came  off  safe,  then  he  would  give  each 
of  them  a  house  and  a  talent.  Now  the  threescore 
talents  being  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  dEgias  for 
Erginus  and  his  partners,  and  Aratus  neither  having  so 
much  by  him,  nor  willing,  by  borrowing  it  from  others, 
to  give  any  one  a  suspicion  of  his  design,  he  pawned  his 
plate  and  his  wife’s  golden  ornaments  to  YEgias  for  the 
money.  For  so  high  was  his  temper,  and  so  strong  his 
passion  for  noble  actions,  that,  even  as  he  had  heard  that 
Phocion  and  Epaminondas  were  the  best  and  justest 
of  the  Greeks,  because  they  refused  the  greatest  presents 
and  would  not  surrender  their  duty  for  money,  so  he 
now  chose  to  be  at  the  expense  of  this  enterprise 
privately,  and  to  advance  all  the  cost  out  of  his  own 
property,  taking  the  whole  hazard  on  himself  for  the 
sake  of  the  rest  that  did  not  so  much  as  know  what  was 
doing.  And  who  indeed  can  withhold,  even  now,  his 
admiration  for  and  his  sympathy  with  the  generous 
mind  of  one,  who  paid  so  largely  to  purchase  so  great  a 
risk,  and  lent  out  his  richest  possessions  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  expose  his  own  life,  by  entering  among 
his  enemies  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  without  desiring 
any  other  security  for  them  than  the  hope  of  a  noble 
success. 

Now  the  enterprise,  though  dangerous  enough  in 
itself,  was  made  much  more  so  by  an  error  happening 
through  mistake  in  the  very  beginning.  For  Technon, 
one  of  Aratus’s  servants,  was  sent  away  to  Diodes,  that 
they  might  together  view  the  wall.  Now  he  had  never 
seen  Diodes,  but  made  no  question  of  knowing  him 
by  the  marks  Erginus  had  given  him  of  him ;  namely, 
that  he  had  curly  hair,  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  no 
beard.  Being  come,  therefore,  to  the  appointed  place, 
he  stayed  waiting  for  Erginus  and  Diodes  outside  the 
town,  in  front  of  the  place  called  Ornis.  In  the  mean 
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time,  Dionysius,  elder  brother  to  Erginus  and  Diodes, 
who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  but  much 
resembled  Diodes,  happened  to  pass  by.  Technon,  upon 
this  likeness,  all  being  in  accordance  with  what  he  had 
been  told,  asked  him  if  he  knew  Erginus;  and  on  his 
replying  that  he  was  his  brother,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  speaking  with  Diodes,  not  so  much  as  ask¬ 
ing  his  name  or  staying  for  any  other  token,  he  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  began  to  discourse  with  him  and  ask 
him  questions  about  matters  agreed  upon  with  Erginus. 
Dionysius,  cunningly  taking  the  advantage  of  his  mis¬ 
take,  seemed  to  understand  him  very  well,  and  returning 
towards  the  city,  led  him  on,  still  talking,  without  any 
suspicion.  And  being  now  near  the  gate,  he  was  just 
about  to  seize  on  him,  when  by  chance  again  Erginus 
met  them,  and,  apprehending  the  cheat  and  the  danger, 
beckoned  to  Technon  to  make  his  escape,  and  imme¬ 
diately  both  of  them,  betaking  themselves  to  their  heels, 
ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Aratus,  who  for  all  this 
despaired  not,  but  immediately  sent  away  Erginus  to 
Dionysius  to  bribe  him  to  hold  his  tongue.  And  he 
not  only  effected  that,  but  also  brought  him  along  with 
him  to  Aratus.  But,  when  they  had  him,  they  no 
longer  left  him  at  liberty,  but  binding  him,  they  kept 
him  close  shut  up  in  a  room,  whilst  they  prepared  for 
executing  their  design. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  he  commanded  the  rest 
of  his  forces  to  pass  the  night  by  their  arms,  and  taking 
with  him  four  hundred  chosen  men,  few  of  whom  knew 
what  they  were  going  about,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  by 
the  temple  of  Juno.  It  was  the  midst  of  summer,  and 
the  moon  was  at  full,  and  the  night  so  clear  without 
any  clouds,  that  there  was  danger  lest  the  arms  glisten¬ 
ing  in  the  moonlight  should  discover  them.  But  as 
the  foremost  of  them  came  near  the  city,  a  mist  came 
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off  from  the  sea,  and  darkened  the  city  itself  and  the 
outskirts  about  it.  Then  the  rest  of  them,  sitting  down, 
put  off  their  shoes,  because  men  both  make  less  noise 
and  also  climb  surer,  if  they  go  up  ladders  barefooted, 
but  Erginus,  taking  with  him  seven  young  men  dressed 
like  travellers,  got  unobserved  to  the  gate,  and  killed 
the  sentry  with  the  other  guards.  ’  And  at  the  same 
time  the  ladders  were  clapped  to  the  walls,  and  Aratus, 
having  in  great  haste  got  up  a  hundred  men,  com¬ 
manded  the  rest  to  follow  as  they  could,  and  imme¬ 
diately  drawing  up  his  ladders  after  him,  he  marched 
through  the  city  with  his  hundred  men  towards  the 
castle,  being  already  overjoyed  that  he  was  undis¬ 
covered,  and  not  doubting  of  the  success.  But  while  still 
they  were  some  way  off,  a  watch  of  four  men  came 
with  a  light,  who  did  not  see  them,  because  they  were 
still  in  the  shade  of  the  moon,  but  were  seen  plainly 
enough  themselves  as  they  came  on  directly  towards 
them.  So  withdrawing  a  little  way  amongst  some  walls 
and  plots  for  houses,  they  lay  in  wait  for  them;  and 
three  of  them  they  killed.  But  the  fourth,  being 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  fled,  crying  out 
that  the  enemy  was  in  the  city.  And  immediately 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  all  the  city  was  in  an 
uproar  at  what  had  happened,  and  the  streets  were 
full  of  people  running  up  and  down,  and  many  lights 
were  seen  shining  both  below  in  the  town,  and  above 
in  the  castle,  and  a  confused  noise  was  to  be  heard  in  all 
parts. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aratus  was  hard  at  work  struggling 
to  get  up  the  rocks,  at  first  slowly  and  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  straying  continually  from  the  path,  which  lay 
deep,  and  was  overshadowed  with  the  crags,  leading  to 
the  wall  with  many  windings  and  turnings;  but  the 
moon  immediately  and  as  if  by  miracle,  it  is  said,  dis- 
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persing  the  clouds,  shone  out  and  gave  light  to  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  way,  until  he  got  to  that  part  of  the 
wall  he  desired,  and  there  she  overshadowed  and  hid 
him,  the  clouds  coming  together  again.  Those  soldiers 
whom  Aratus  had  left  outside  the  gate,  near  Juno’s  tem¬ 
ple,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  entering  the  town, 
now  full  of  tumult  and  lights,  and  not  knowing  the  way  by 
wffiich  the  former  had  gone,  and  finding  no  track  of  them, 
slunk  aside,  and  crowded  together  in  one  body  under  a 
flank  of  the  cliff  that  cast  a  strong  shadow,  and  there  stood 
and  waited  in  great  distress  and  perplexity.  For,  by  this 
time,  those  that  had  gone  with  Aratus  were  attacked 
with  missiles  from  the  citadel,  and  were  busy  fighting, 
and  a  sound  of  cries  of  battle  came  down  from  above, 
and  a  loud  noise,  echoed  back  and  back  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  and  therefore  confused  and  uncertain  whence 
it  proceeded,  was  heard  on  all  sides.  They  being  thus  in 
doubt  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  Archelaus,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  Antigonus’s  troops,  having  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  with  him,  made  up  towards  the  castle  with  great 
shouts  and  noise  of  trumpets  to  fall  upon  Aratus’s  peo¬ 
ple,  and  passed  by  the  three  hundred,  who,  as  if  they  had 
risen  out  of  an  ambush,  immediately  charged  him,  killing 
the  first  they  encountered,  and  so  affrighted  the  rest,  to¬ 
gether  with  Archelaus,  that  they  put  them  to  flight  and 
pursued  them  until  they  had  quite  broke  and  dispersed 
them  about  the  city.  No  sooner  were  these  defeated, 
but  Erginus  came  to  them  from  those  that  were  fighting 
above,  to  acquaint  them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  who  defended  themselves  very  stoutly,  and  there 
was  a  fierce  conflict  at  the  very  wall,  and  need  of  speedy 
help.  They  therefore  desired  him  to  lead  them  on  with¬ 
out  delay,  and,  marching  up,  they  by  their  shouts  made 
their  friends  understand  who  they  were,  and  encouraged 
them ;  and  the  full  moon,  shining  on  their  arms,  made 
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them,  in  the  long  line  by  which  they  advanced,  appear 
more  in  number  to  the  enemy  than  they  were ;  and  the 
echo  of  the  night  multiplied  their  shouts.  In  short,  fall¬ 
ing  on  with  the  rest,  they  made  the  enemy  give  way,  and 
were  masters  of  the  castle  and  garrison,  day  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  bright,  and  the  rising  sun  shining  out  upon 
their  success.  By  this  time,  also,  the  rest  of  his  army  came 
up  to  Aratus  from  Sicyon,  the  Corinthians  joyfully  re¬ 
ceiving  them  at  the  gates  and  helping  them  to  secure 
the  king’s  party. 

And  now,  having  put  all  things  into  a  safe  posture,  he 
came  down  from  the  castle  to  the  theatre,  an  infinite 
number  of  people  crowding  thither  to  see  him  and  tc 
hear  what  he  would  say  to  the  Corinthians.  Therefore 
drawing  up  the  Achseans  on  each  side  of  the  stage-pas¬ 
sages,  he  came  forward  himself  upon  the  stage,  with  his 
corslet  still  on,  and  his  face  showing  the  effects  of  all  his 
hard  work  and  want  of  sleep,  so  that  his  natural  exulta¬ 
tion  and  joyfulness  of  mind  were  overborne  by  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  his  body.  The  people,  as  soon  as  he  came  forth, 
breaking  out  into  great  applauses  and  congratulations,  he 
took  his  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and,  resting  his  body 
upon  it  with  his  knee  a  little  bent,  stood  a  good  while  in 
that  posture,  silently  receiving  their  shouts  and  acclama¬ 
tions,  while  they  extolled  his  valor  and  wondered  at  his 
fortune ;  which  being  over,  standing  up,  he  began  an 
oration  in  the  name  of  the  Achseans,  suitable  to  the  late 
action,  persuading  the  Corinthians  to  associate  themselves 
to  the  Achseans,  and  withal  delivered  up  to  them  the 
keys  of  their  gates,  which  had  never  been  in  their  power 
since  the  time  of  king  Philip.  Of  the  captains  of  Anti- 
gonus,  he  dismissed  Archelaus,  whom  he  had  taken  pris¬ 
oner,  and  Theophrastus,  who  refused  to  quit  his  post,  he 
put  to  death.  As  for  Persseus,  when  he  saw  the  castle 
was  lost,  he  had  got  away  to  Cenchrese,  where,  some  time 
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after,  discoursing  with  one  that  said  to  him  that  the 
wise  man  only  is  a  true  general,  “Indeed,”  he  replied, 
“none  of  Zeno’s  maxims  once  pleased  me  better  than 
this,  but  I  have  been  converted  to  another  opinion  by 
the  young  man  of  Sicyon.”  This  is  told  by  many  of 
Persaeus.  Aratus,  immediately  after,  made  himself  master 
of  the  temple  of  Juno  and  haven  of  Lecheeum,.  seized 
upon  five  and  twenty  of  the  king’s  ships,  together  with 
five  hundred  horses  and  four  hundred  Syrians ;  these  he 
sold.  The  Achaeans  kept  guard  in  the  Acro-Corinthus 
with  a  body  of  four  hundred  soldiers,  and  fifty  dogs  with 
as  many  keepers. 

The  Romans,  extolling  Philopoemen,  called  him  the  last 
of  the  Grecians,  as  if  no  great  man  had  ever  since  his  time 
been  bred  amongst  them.  But  I  should  call  this  capture 
of  the  Acro-Corinthus  the  last  of  the  Grecian  exploits, 
being  comparable  to  the  best  of  them,  both  for  the  dar¬ 
ingness  of  it,  and  the  success,  as  was  presently  seen  by 
the  consequences.  For  the  Megarians,  revolting  from 
Antigonus,  joined  Aratus,  and  the  Troezenians  and  Epi- 
daurians  enrolled  themselves  in  the  Achaean  commu¬ 
nity,  and  issuing  forth  for  the  first  time,  he  entered 
Attica,  and  passing  over  into  Salamis,  he  plundered  the 
island,  turning  the  Achaean  force  every  way,  as  if  it  were 
just  let  loose  out  of  prison  and  set  at  liberty.  All  free¬ 
men  whom  he  took  he  sent  back  to  the  Athenians  with¬ 
out  ransom,  as  a  sort  of  first  invitation  to  them  to  come 
over  to  the  league.  He  made  Ptolemy  become  a  con¬ 
federate  of  the  Achaeans,  with  the  privilege  of  command 
both  by  sea  and  land.  And  so  great  was  his  power  with 
them,  that  since  he  could  not  by  law  be  chosen  their 
general  every  year,  yet  every  other  year  he  was,  and  by 
his  counsels  and  actions  was  in  effect  always  so.  For 
they  perceived  that  neither  riches  nor  reputation,  nor  the 
friendship  of  kings,  nor  the  private  interest  of  his  own 
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country,  nor  any  thing  else  was  so  dear  to  him  as  the 
increase  of  the  Achaean  power  and  greatness.  For  he 
believed  that  the  cities,  weak  individually,  could  be  pre¬ 
served  by  nothing  else  but  a  mutual  assistance  under  the 
closest  bond  of  the  common  interest ;  and,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  live  and  breathe  by  the  union  of  all  in 
a  single  natural  growth,  and  on  the  'dissolution  of  this, 
when  once  they  separate,  pine  away  and  putrify,  in  the 
same  manner  are  cities  ruined  by  being  dissevered,  as 
well  as  preserved  when,  as  the  members  of  one  great 
body  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  providence  and 
counsel  that  govern  the  whole. 

Now  being  distressed  to  see  that,  whereas  the  chief 
neighboring  cities  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  liberties, 
the  Argives  were  in  bondage,  he  took  counsel  for  destroy¬ 
ing  their  tyrant  Aristomachus,  being  very  desirous  both 
to  pay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  city  where  he  had 
been  bred  up,  by  restoring  it  its  liberty,  and  to  add  so 
considerable  a  town  to  the  Achaeans.  Nor  were  there 
some  wanting  who  had  the  courage  to  undertake  the 
thing,  of  whom  iEschylus  and  Charimenes  the  soothsayer 
were  the  chief.  But  they  wanted  swords;  for  the  tyrant 
had  prohibited  the  keeping  of  any  under  a  great  penalty. 
Therefore  Aratus,  having  provided  some  small  daggers  at 
Corinth  and  hidden  them  in  the  packsaddles  of  some 
packhorses  that  carried  ordinary  ware,  sent  them  to 
Argos.  But  Charimenes  letting  another  person  into 
the  design,  iEschylus  and  his  partners  were  angry  at  it, 
and  henceforth  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him,  and 
took  their  measures  by  themselves,  and  Charimenes,  on 
finding  this,  went,  out  of  anger,  and  informed  against 
them,  just  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  attack  the 
tyrant;  however,  the  most  of  them  made  a  shift  to 
escape  out  of  the  market-place,  and  fled  to  Corinth.  Not 
long  after,  Aristomachus  was  slain  by  some  slaves,  and 
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Aristippus,  a  worse  tyrant  than  he,  seized  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Upon  this,  Aratus,  mustering  all  the  Achaeans 
present  that  were  of  age,  hurried  away  to  the  aid  of  the 
city,  believing  that  he  should  find  the  people  ready  to 
join  with  him.  But  the  greater  number  being  by  this 
time  habituated  to  slavery  and  content  to  submit,  and  no 
one  coming  to  join  him,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  having 
moreover  exposed  the  Achaeans  to  the  charge  of  com¬ 
mitting  acts  of  hostility  in  the  midst  of  peace;  upon 
which  account  they  were  sued  before  the  Mantineans, 
and,  Aratus  not  making  his  appearance,  Aristippus  gained 
the  cause,  and  had  damages  allowed  him  to  the  value  of 
thirty  minoe.  And  now  hating  and  fearing  Aratus,  he 
sought  means  to  kill  him,  having  the  assistance  herein 
of  king  Antigonus ;  so  that  Aratus  was  perpetually 
dogged  and  watched  by  those  that  waited  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  this  service.  But  there  is  no  such  safeguard 
of  a  ruler  as  the  sincere  and  steady  good-will  of  his 
subjects,  for,  where  both  the  common  people  and  the 
principal  citizens  have  their  fears  not  of  but  for  their 
governor,  he  sees  with  many  eyes  and  hears  with  many 
ears  whatsoever  is  doing.  Therefore  I  cannot  but  here 
stop  short  a  little  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  to 
describe  the  manner  of  life  which  the  so  much  envied 
arbitrary  power  and  the  so  much  celebrated  and  admired 
pomp  and  pride  of  absolute  government  obliged  Aristip¬ 
pus  to  lead. 

For  though  Antigonus  was  his  friend  and  ally,  and 
though  he  maintained  numerous  soldiers  to  act  as  his 
body-guard,  and  had  not  left  one  enemy  of  his  alive  in 
the  city,  yet  he  was  forced  to  make  his  guards  encamp 
in  the  colonnade  about  his  house;  and  for  his  servants,  he 
turned  them  all  out  immediately  after  supper,  and  then 
shutting  the  doors  upon  them,  he  crept  up  into  a  small 
upper  chamber,  together  with  his  mistress,  through  a  trap- 
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door,  upon  which  he  placed  his  bed,  and  there  slept  after 
such  a  fashion,  as  one  in  his  condition  can  be  supposed  to 
sleep,  that  is,  interruptedly  and  in  fear.  The  ladder 
was  taken  away  by  the  woman’s  mother,  and  locked  up 
in  another  room ;  in  the  morning  she  brought  it  again, 
and  putting  it  to,  called  up  this  brave  and  wonderful 
tyrant,  who  came  crawling  out  like  some  creeping  thing 
out  of  its  hole.  Whereas  Aratus,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  lawfully  and  by  his  virtue,  lived  in  possession  of  a 
firmly  settled  command,  wearing  the  ordinary  coat  and 
cloak,  being  the  common  and  declared  enemy  of  all 
tyrants,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  noble  race  of  descend¬ 
ants  surviving  among  the  Grecians  to  this  day ;  while 
those  occupiers  of  citadels  and  maintainers  of  body¬ 
guards,  who  made  all  this  use  of  arms  and  gates  and 
bolts  to  protect  their  lives,  in  some  few  cases  perhaps 
escaped,  like  the  hare  from  the  hunters;  but  in  no 
instance  have  we  either  house  or  family,  or  so  much  as  a 
tomb  to  which  any  respect  is  shown,  remaining  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  any  one  of  them. 

Against  this  Aristippus,  therefore,  Aratus  made  many 
open  and  many  secret  attempts,  whilst  he  endeavored  to 
take  Argos,  though  without  success ;  once, particularly,  clap¬ 
ping  scaling  ladders  in  the  night  to  the  wall,  he  desperate¬ 
ly  got  up  upon  it  with  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  and  killed 
the  guards  that  opposed  him.  But  the  day  appearing,  the 
tyrant  set  upon  him  on  all  hands,  whilst  the  Argives, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  their  liberty  that  was  contended  for, 
but  some  Nemean  game  going' on  for  which  it  was  their 
privilege  to  assign  the  prize,  like  fair  and  impartial  judges, 
sat  looking  on  in  great  quietness.  Aratus,  fighting  bravely, 
was  run  through  the  thigh  with  a  lance,  yet  he  main¬ 
tained  his  ground  against  the  enemy  till  night,  and,  had 
he  been  able  to  go  on  and  hold  out  that  night  also,  he 
had  gained  his  point ;  for  the  tyrant  thought  of  nothing 
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but  flying,  and  had  already  shipped  most  of  his  goods. 
But  Aratus,  having  no  intelligence  of  this,  and  wanting 
water,  being  disabled  himself  by  his  wound,  retreated 
with  his  soldiers. 

Despairing  henceforth  to  do  any  good  this  way,  he  fell 
openly  with  his  army  into  Argolis,  and  plundered  it,  and, 
in  a  fierce  battle  with  Aristippus  near  the  river  Chares,  he 
was  accused  of  having  withdrawn  out  of  the  fight,  and 
thereby  abandoned  the  victory.  For  whereas  one  part 
of  his  army  had  unmistakably  got  the  better,  and  was 
pursuing  the  enemy  at  a  good  distance  from  him,  he  yet 
retreated  in  confusion  into  his  camp,  not  so  much  because 
he  was  overpressed  by  those  with  whom  he  was  engaged, 
as  out  of  mistrust  of  success  and  through  a  panic  fear 
But  when  the  other  wing,  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
showed  themselves  extremely  vexed,  that  though  they 
had  put  the  enemy  to  flight  and  killed  many  more  of  his 
men  than  they  had  lost,  yet  those  that  were  in  a  manner 
conquered  should  erect  a  trophy  as  conquerors,  being 
much  ashamed  he  resolved  to  fight  them  again  about  the 
trophy,  and  the  next  day  but  one  drew  up  his  army  to 
give  them  battle.  But,  perceiving  that  they  were  rein¬ 
forced  with  fresh  troops,  and  came  on  with  better  courage 
than  before,  he  durst  not  hazard  a  fight,  but  retired,  and 
sent  to  request  a  truce  to  bury  his  dead.  However,  by  his 
dexterity  in  dealing  personally  with  men  and  managing 
political  affairs,  and  by  his  general  favor,  he  excused  and 
obliterated  this  fault,  and  brought  in  Cleonse  to  the 
Achsean  association,  and  celebrated  the  Nemean  games  at 
Cleonse,  as  the  proper  and  more  ancient  place  for  them. 
The  games  were  also  celebrated  by  the  Argives  at  the 
same  time,  which  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  violation 
of  the  privilege  of  safe  conduct  and  immunity  always 
granted  to  those  that  came  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  the 
Achseans  at  that  time  selling  as  enemies  all  those  they 
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caught  going  through  their  country  after  joining  in  the 
games  at  Argos.  So  vehement  and  implacable  a  hater 
was  he  of  the  tyrants. 

Not  long  after,  having  notice  that  Aristippus  had  a 
design  upon  Cleonae,  but  was  afraid  of  him,  because  he 
then  was  staying  in  Corinth,  he  assembled  an  army  by 
public  proclamation,  and,  commanding"  them  to  take 
along  with  them  provision  for  several  days,  he  marched 
to  Cenchrese,  hoping  by  this  stratagem  to  entice  Aris¬ 
tippus  to  fall  upon  Cleonae,  when  he  supposed  him  far 
enough  off  And  so  it  happened,  for  he  immediately 
brought  his  forces  against  it  from  Argos.  But  Aratus, 
returning  from  Cenchreae  to  Corinth  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  setting  posts  of  his  troops  in  all  the  roads, 
led  on  the  Achaeans,  who  followed  him  in  such  good 
order  and  with  so  much  speed  and  alacrity,  that  they 
were  undiscovered  by  Aristippus,  not  only  whilst  upon 
their  march,  but  even  when  they  got,  still  in  the  night, 
into  Cleonae,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  As  soon 
as  it  was  morning,  the  gates  being  opened  and  the 
trumpets  sounding,  he  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  great 
cries  and  fury,  routed  them  at  once,  and  kept  close 
in  pursuit,  following  the  course  which  he  most  imagined 
Aristippus  would  choose,  there  being  many  turns  that 
might  be  taken.  And  so  the  chase  lasted  as  far  as 
Mycenae,  where  the  tyrant  was  slain  by  a  certain  Cretan 
called  Tragiscus,  as  Dinias  reports.  Of  the  common 
soldiers,  there  fell  above  fifteen  hundred.  Yet  though 
Aratus  had  obtained  so  great  a  victory,  and  that  too 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  he  could  not  make  himself 
master  of  Argos  nor  set  it  at  liberty,  because  Agias  and 
the  younger  Aristomachus  got  into  the  town  with  some 
of  the  king’s  forces,  and  seized  upon  the  government. 
However,  by  this  exploit  he  spoiled  the  scoffs  and 
jests  of  those  that  flattered  the  tyrants,  and  in  their 
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raillery  would  say  that  the  Achaean  general  was  usually 
troubled  with  a  looseness  when  he  was  to  fight  a  battle, 
that  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  struck  him  with  a  drowsi¬ 
ness  and  a  giddiness,  and  that,  when  he  had  drawn  up  his 
army  and  given  the  word,  he  used  to  ask  his  lieutenants 
and  officers  whether  there  was  any  further  need  of  his 
presence  now  the  die  was  cast,  and  then  went  aloof,  to  > 
await  the  result  at  a  distance.  For  indeed  these  stories 
were  so  generally  listened  to,  that,  when  the  philosophers 
disputed  whether  to  have  one’s  heart  beat  and  to  change 
color  upon  any  apparent  danger  be  an  argument  of  fear, 
or  rather  of  some  distemperature  and  chilliness  of  bodily 
constitution,  Aratus  was  always  quoted  as  a  good  general, 
who  was  always  thus  affected  in  time  of  battle. 

Having  thus  despatched  Aristippus,  he  advised  with 
himself  how  to  overthrow  Lydiades,  the  Megalopolitan, 
who  held  usurped  power  over  his  country.  This  person 
was  naturally  of  a  generous  temper,  and  not  insensible 
of  true  honor,  and  had  been  led  into  this  wickedness, 
not  by  the  ordinary  motives  of  other  tyrants,  licentious¬ 
ness  and  rapacity,  but  being  young,  and  stimulated  with 
the  desire  of  glory,  he  had  let  his  mind  be  unwarily 
prepossessed  with  the  vain  and  false  applauses  given  to 
tyranny,  as  some  happy  and  glorious  thing.  But  he  no 
sooner  seized  the  government,  than  he  grew  weary 
of  the  pomp  and  burden  of  it.  And  at  once  emulating 
the  tranquillity  and  fearing  the  policy  of  Aratus,  he 
took  the  best  of  resolutions,  first,  to  free  himself  from 
hatred  and  fear,  from  soldiers  and  guards,  and,  secondly, 
to  be  the  public  benefactor  of  his  country.  And  send¬ 
ing  for  Aratus,  he  resigned  the  government,  and  incor¬ 
porated  his  city  into  the  Achaean  community.  The 
Achaeans,  applauding  this  generous  action,  chose  him  their 
general ;  upon  which,  desiring  to  outdo  Aratus  in  glory, 
amongst  many  other  uncalled-for  things,  he  declared  war 
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against  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  which  Aratus  opposing  was 
thought  to  do  it  out  of  envy;  and  Lydiades  was  the 
second  time  chosen  general,  though  Aratus  acted  openly 
against  him,  and  labored  to  have  the  office  conferred 
upon  another.  For  Aratus  himself  had  the  command 
every  other  year,  as  has  been  said.  Lydiades,  however, 
succeeded  so  well  in  his  pretensions,  that"  he  was  thrice 
chosen  general,  governing  alternately,  as  did  Aratus; 
but  at  last,  declaring  himself  his  professed  enemy,  and 
accusing  him  frequently  to  the  Achaeans,  he  was 
rejected,  and  fell  into  contempt,  people  now  seeing 
that  it  was  a  contest  between  a  counterfeit  and  a  true, 
unadulterated  virtue,  and,  as  iEsop  tells  us  that  the 
cuckoo  once,  asking  the  little  birds  why  they  flew  away 
from  her,  was  answered,  because  they  feared  she  would 
one  day  prove  a  hawk,  so  Lydiades’s  former  tyranny 
still  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  his  change. 

But  Aratus  gained  new  honor  in  the  iEtolian  war. 
For  the  Achaeans  resolving  to  fall  upon  the  iEtolians  on 
the  Megarian  confines,  and  Agis  also,  the  Lacedaemonian 
king,  who  came  to  their  assistance  with  an  army, 
encouraging  them  to  fight,  Aratus  opposed  this  deter¬ 
mination.  And  patiently  enduring  many  reproaches, 
many  scoffs  and  jeerings  at  his  soft  and  cowardly 
temper,  he  would  not,  for  any  appearance  of  disgrace, 
abandon  what  he  judged  to  be  the  true  common  advan¬ 
tage,  and  suffered  the  enemy  to  pass  over  Geranea  into 
Peloponnesus  without  a  battle.  But  when,  after  they 
had  passed  by,  news  came  that  they  had  suddenly  cap¬ 
tured  Pellene,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man,  nor 
would  he  hear  of  any  delay,  or  wait  to  draw  together 
his  whole  force,  but  marched  towards  the  enemy  with 
such  as  he  had  about  him  to  fall  upon  them,  as  they 
were  indeed  now  much  less  formidable  through  the 
intemperances  and  disorders  committed  in  their  success. 
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For  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  city,  the  common 
soldiers  dispersed  and  went  hither  and  thither  into  the 
houses,  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  one  another  about 
the  plunder ;  and  the  officers  and  commanders  were 
running  about  after  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Pellenians,  on  whose  heads  they  put  their  own  helmets, 
to  mark  each  man  his  prize,  and  prevent  another  from 
seizing  it.  And  in  this  posture  were  they  when  news 
came  that  Aratus  was  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  consternation  likely  to  ensue  in  the 
confusion  they  were  in,  before  all  of  them  heard  of  the 
danger,  the  outmost  of  them,  engaging  at  the  gates  and 
in  the  suburbs  with  the  Achseans,  were  already  beaten 
and  put  to  flight,  and,  as  they  came  headlong  back,  filled 
with  their  panic  those  who  were  collecting  and  advanc¬ 
ing  to  their  assistance. 

In  this  confusion,  one  of  the  captives,  daughter  of 
Epigethes,  a  citizen  of  repute,  being  extremely  handsome 
and  tall,  happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
placed  there  by  the  commander  of  the  band  of  chosen 
men,  who  had  taken  her  and  put  his  crested  helmet  upon 
her.  She,  hearing  the  noise,  and  running  out  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  stood  in  the  temple  gates,  looking  down 
from  above  upon  those  that  fought,  having  the  helmet 
upon  her  head ;  in  which  posture  she  seemed  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  something  more  than  human,  and  struck  fear 
and  dread  into  the  enemy,  who  believed  it  to  be  a  divine 
apparition ;  so  that  they  lost  all  courage  to  defend  therm 
selves.  But  the  Pellenians  tell  us  that  the  image  of 
Diana  stands  usually  untouched,  and  when  the  priestess 
happens  at  any  time  to  remove  it  to  some  other  place, 
nobody  dares  look  upon  it,  but  all  turn  their  faces  from 
it ;  for  not  only  is  the  sight  of  it  terrible  and  hurtful  to 
mankind,  but  it  makes  even  the  trees,  by  which  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  carried,  become  barren  and  cast  their  fruit. 
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This  image,  therefore,  they  say,  the  priestess  produced  at 
that  time,  and,  holding  it  directly  in  the  faces  of  the 
iEtolians,  made  them  lose  their  reason  and  judgment. 
But  Aratus  mentions  no  such  thing  in  his  commentaries, 
hut  says,  that,  having  put  to  flight  the  AStolians,  and  fall¬ 
ing  in  pell-mell  with  them  into  the  city,  he  drove  them 
out  by  main  force,  and  killed  seven  hundred  of  them. 
And  the  action  was  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  famous 
exploits,  and  Timanthes  the  painter  made  a  picture  of 
the  battle,  giving  by  his  composition  a  most  lively  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it. 

But  many  great  nations  and  potentates  combining 
against  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  immediately  treated  for 
friendly  arrangements  with  the  iEtolians,  and,  making  use 
of  the  assistance  of  Pantaleon,  the  most  powerful  man 
amongst  them,  he  not  only  made  a  peace,  but  an  alliance 
between  them  and  the  Achaeans.  But  being  desirous  to 
free  the  Athenians,  he  got  into  disgrace  and  ill-repute 
among  the  Achaeans,  because,  notwithstanding  the  truce 
and  suspension  of  arms  made  between  them  and  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  he  had  attempted  to  take  the  Piraeus.  He  denies 
this  fact  in  his  commentaries,  and  lays  the  blame  on  Ergi- 
nus,  by  whose  assistance  he  took  Acro-Corinthus,  alleging 
that  he  upon  his  own  private  account  attacked  the 
Piraeus,  and,  his  ladders  happening  to  break,  being  hotly 
pursued,  he  called  out  upon  Aratus  as  if  present,  by 
which  means  deceiving  the  enemy,  he  got  safely  ofl! 
This  excuse,  however,  sounds  very  improbable  ;  for  it  is 
not  in  any  way  likely  that  Erginus,  a  private  man  and 
a  Syrian  stranger,  should  conceive  in  his  mind  so  great 
an  attempt,  without  Aratus  at  his  back,  to  tell  him  how 
and  when  to  make  it,  and  to  supply  him  with  the  means. 
Nor  was  it  twice  or  thrice,  but  very  often,  that,  like  an  ob¬ 
stinate  lover,  he  repeated  his  attempts  on  the  Piraeus,  and 
was  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  his  disappointments, 
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that  his  missing  his  hopes  but  narrowly  was  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  him  to  proceed  the  more  boldly  in  a  new  trial. 
One  time  amongst  the  rest,  in  making  his  escape  through 
the  Thriasian  plain,  he  put  his  leg  out  of  joint,  and  was 
forced  to  submit  to  many  operations  with  the  knife  before 
he  was  cured,  so  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  the  wars. 

And  when  Antigonus  *  was  dead,  and  Demetrius  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  more  bent  than  ever 
upon  Athens,  and  in  general  quite  despised  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.  And  so,  being  overthrown  in  battle  near  Phylacia 
by  Bithys,  Demetrius’s  general,  and  there  being  a  very 
strong  report  that  he  was  either  taken  or  slain,  Diogenes, 
the  governor  of  the  Piraeus,  sent  letters  to  Corinth, 
commanding  the  Ach  mans  to  quit  that  city,  seeing  Aratus 
was  dead.  When  these  letters  came  to  Corinth,  Aratus 
happened  to  be  there  in  person,  so  that  Diogenes’s  mes¬ 
sengers,  being  sufficiently  mocked  and  derided,  were 
forced  to  return  to  their  master.  King  Demetrius  him¬ 
self  also  sent  a  ship,  wherein  Aratus  was  to  be  brought  to 
him  in  chains.  And  the  Athenians,  exceeding  all  possible 
fickleness  of  flattery  to  the  Macedonians,  crowned  them¬ 
selves  with  garlands  upon  the  first  news  of  his  death. 
And  so  in  anger  he  went  at  once  and  invaded  Attica,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Academy,  but  then  suffering  him¬ 
self  to  be  pacified,  he  did  no  further  act  of  hostility.  And 
the  Athenians  afterwards,  coming  to  a  due  sense  of  his 
virtue,  when  upon  the  death  of  Demetrius  they  attempted 
to  recover  their  liberty,  called  him  in  to  their  assistance ; 
and  although  at  that  time  another  person  was  general  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  he  himself  had  long  kept  his  bed  with 
a  sickness,  yet,  rather  than  fail  the  city  in  a  time  of  need, 

*  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  son  of  philosophy,  was  succeeded  by  De- 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  friend  metrius,  his  son. 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoic 
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he  was  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  and  helped  to  persuade 
Diogenes  the  governor  to  deliver  up  the  Piraeus,  Muny- 
chia,  Salamis,  and  Sunium  to  the  Athenians  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  of  which  Aratus  him¬ 
self  contributed  twenty  to  the  city.  Upon  this,  the  iEgine- 
tans  and  the  Hermionians  immediately  joined  the  Achae- 
ans,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Arcadia  entered  their  con¬ 
federacy  ;  and  the  Macedonians  being  occupied  with 
various  wars  upon  their  own  confines  and  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Achaean  power,  the  iEtolians  also  being 
in  alliance  with  them,  rose  to  great  height. 

But  Aratus,  still  bent  on  effecting  his  old  project,  and 
impatient  that  tyranny  should  maintain  itself  in  so  near 
a  city  as  Argos,  sent  to  Aristomachus  to  persuade  him  to 
restore  liberty  to  that  city,  and  to  associate  it  to  the 
Achseans,  and  that,  following  Lydiades’s  example,  he 
should  rather  choose  to  be  the  general  of  a  great  nation, 
with  esteem  and  honor,  than  the  tyrant  of  one  city,  with 
continual  hatred  and  danger.  Aristomachus  slighted  not 
the  message,  but  desired  Aratus  to  send  him  fifty  talents, 
with  which  he  might  pay  off  the  soldiers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  whilst  the  money  was  providing,  Lydiades,  being 
then  general,  and  extremely  ambitious  that  this  advan¬ 
tage  might  seem  to  be  of  his  procuring  for  the  Achseans, 
accused  Aratus  to  Aristomachus,  as  one  that  bore  an 
irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  tyrants,  and,  persuading  him 
to  commit  the  affair  to  his  management,  he  presented 
him  to  the  Achseans.  But  there  the  Achaean  council 
gave  a  manifest  proof  of  the  great  credit  Aratus  had 
with  them  and  the  good-will  they  bore  him.  For  when 
he,  in  anger,  spoke  against  Aristomachus’s  being  admitted 
into  the  association,  they  rejected  the  proposal,  but  when 
he  was  afterwards  pacified  and  came  himself  and  spoke 
in  its  favor,  they  voted  every  thing  cheerfully  and  read¬ 
ily,  and  decreed  that  the  Argives  and  Phliasians  should 
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be  incorporated  into  their  commonwealth,  and  the  next 
year  they  chose  Aristomachus  general.  He,  being  in  good 
credit  with  the  Achaeans,  was  very  desirous  to  invade 
Laconia,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  for  Aratus  from  Athens. 
Aratus  wrote  to  him  to  dissuade  him  as  far  as  he 
could  from  that  expedition,  being  very  unwilling  the 
Achaeans  should  be  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Cleomenes, 
who  was  a  daring  man,  and  making  extraordinary  ad¬ 
vances  to  power.  But  Aristomachus  resolving  to  go  on, 
he  obeyed  and  served  in  person,  on  which  occasion  he 
hindered  Aristomachus  from  fighting  a  battle,  when  Cleo¬ 
menes  came  upon  them  at  Pallantium ;  and  for  this  act 
was  accused  by  Lydiades,  and,  coming  to  an  open  conflict 
with  him  in  a  contest  for  the  office  of  general,  he  carried 
it  by  the  show  of  hands,  and  was  chosen  general  the 
twelfth  time. 

This  year,  being  routed  by  Cleomenes  near  the  Ly- 
cseum,  he  fled,  and,  wandering  out  of  the  way  in  the 
night,  was  believed  to  be  slain;  and  once  more  it  was 
confidently  reported  so  throughout  all  Greece.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  having  escaped  this  danger  and  rallied  his  forces, 
was  not  content  to  march  off  in  safety,  but,  making  a 
happy  use  of  the  present  conjuncture,  when  nobody 
dreamed  any  such  thing,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Man- 
tineans,  allies  of  Cleomenes,  and,  taking  the  city,  put  a 
garrison  into  it,  and  made  the  stranger  inhabitants  free 
of  the  city ;  procuring,  by  this  means,  those  advantages 
for  the  beaten  Achaeans,  which,  being  conquerors,  they 
would  not  easily  have  obtained.  The  Lacedaemonians 
again  invading  the  Megalopolitan  territories,  he  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  city,  but  refused  to  give  Cleo¬ 
menes,  who  did  all  he  could  to  provoke  him  to  it,  any 
opportunity  of  engaging  him  in  a  battle,  nor  could  be 
prevailed  upon  by  the  Megalopolitans,  who  urged  him  to 
it  extremely.  For  besides  that  by  nature  he  was  ill- 
vol.  v.  26 
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suited  for  set  battles,  he  was  then  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  was  to  deal  with  a  daring  leader,  still  in  the 
heat  of  youth,  while  he  himself,  now  past  the  prime  of 
courage  and  come  to  a  chastised  ambition,  felt  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  maintain  by  prudence  the  glory,  which  he  had 
obtained,  and  the  other  was  only  aspiring  to  by  forward¬ 
ness  and  daring. 

So  that  though  the  light-armed  soldiers  had  sallied  out 
and  driven  the  Lacedaemonians  as  far  as  their  camp,  and 
had  come  even  to  their  tents,  yet  would  not  Aratus  lead 
his  men  forward,  but,  posting  himself  in  a  hollow  water¬ 
course  in  the  way  thither,  stopped  and  prevented  the  cit¬ 
izens  from  crossing  this.  Lydiades,  extremely  vexed  at 
what  was  going  on,  and  loading  Aratus  with  reproaches, 
entreated '  the  horse  that  together  with  him  they  would 
second  them  that  had  the  enemy  in  chase,  and  not  let  a 
certain  victory  slip  out  of  their  hands,  nor  forsake  him 
that  was  going  to  venture  his  life  for  his  country.  And 
being  reinforced  with  many  brave  men  that  turned  after 
him,  he  charged  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  and  routing  it, 
followed  the  pursuit  without  measure  or  discretion,  let¬ 
ting  his  eagerness  and  hopes  of  glory  tempt  him  on  into 
broken  ground,  full  of  planted  fruit-trees  and  cut  up  with 
broad  ditches,  where,  being  engaged  by  Cleomenes,  he  fell, 
fighting  gallantly  the  noblest  of  battles,  at  the  gate  of  his 
country.  The  rest,  flying  back  to  their  main  body  and 
troubling  the  ranks  of  the  full-armed  infantry,  put  the 
whole  army  to  the  rout.  Aratus  was  extremely  blamed, 
being  suspected  to  have  betrayed  Lydiades,  and  was 
constrained  by  the  Achseans,  who  withdrew  in  great 
anger,  to  accompany  them  to  iEgium,  where  they  called 
a  council,  and  decreed  that  he  should  no  longer  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  money,  nor  have  any  more  soldiers  hired  for 
him,  but  that,  if  he  would  make  war,  he  should  pay  them 
himself. 
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This  affront  he  resented  so  far  as  to  resolve  to  give  up 
the  seal  and  lay  down  the  office  of  general ;  but  upon 
second  thoughts  he  found  it  best  to  have  patience,  and 
presently  marched  with  the  Achseans  to  Orchomenus  and 
fought  a  battle  with  Megistonus,  the  step-father  of  Cleo- 
menes,  where  he  got  the  victory,  killing  three  hundred 
men  and  taking  Megistonus  prisoner.  But  whereas  he 
used  to  be  chosen  general  every  other  year,  when  his  turn 
came  and  he  was  called  to  take  upon  him  that  charge, 
he  declined  it,  and  Timoxenus  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
The  true  cause  of  which  was  not  the  pique  he  was 
alleged  to  have  taken  at  the  people,  but  the  ill  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Achsean  affairs.  For  Cleomenes  did  not 
now  invade  them  gently  and  tenderly  as  hitherto,  as  one 
controlled  by  the  civil  authorities,  but  having  killed  the 
Ephors,  divided  the  lands,  and  made  many  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  residents  free  of  the  city,  he  was  responsible  to  no 
one  in  his  government  ;  and  therefore  fell  in  good 
earnest  upon  the  Achreans,  and  put  forward  his  claim  to 
the  supreme  military  command.  Wherefore  Aratus  is 
much  blamed,  that  in  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  time, 
like  a  cowardly  pilot,  he  should  forsake  the  helm,  when 
it  was  even  perhaps  his  duty  to  have  insisted,  whether 
they  would  or  no,  on  saving  them ;  or  if  he  thought  the 
Achaean  affairs  desperate,  to  have  yielded  all  up  to  Cleo¬ 
menes,  and  not  to  have  let  Peloponnesus  fall  once  again 
into  barbarism  with  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  Acro- 
Corinthus  be  occupied  with  Illyric  and  Gaulish  soldiers, 
and,  under  the  specious  name  of  Confederates,  to  have 
made  those  masters  of  the  cities  whom  he  had  held  it 
his  business  by  arms  and  by  policy  to  baffle  and  defeat, 
and,  in  the  memoirs  he  left  behind  him,  loaded  with 
reproaches  and  insults.  And  say  that  Cleomenes  was 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  yet  was  he  descended  from  the 
Heraclidoe,  and  Sparta  was  his  country,  the  obscurest 
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citizen  of  which  deserved  to  be  preferred  to  the  general¬ 
ship  before  the  best  of  the  Macedonians  by  those  that 
had  any  regard  to  the  honor  of  Grecian  birth.  Besides, 
Cleomenes  sued  for  that  command  over  the  Achaeans  as 
one  that  would  return  the  honor  of  that  title  with  real 
kindnesses  to  the  cities;  whereas  Antigonus,*  being  de¬ 
clared  absolute  general  by  sea  and  land, 'would  not  accept 
the  office  unless  Acro-Corinthus  were  by  special  agree¬ 
ment  put  into  his  hands,  following  the  example  of  iEsop’s 
hunter ;  for  he  would  not  get  up  and  ride  the  Achaeans, 
who  desired  him  so  to  do,  and  offered  their  backs  to  him 
by  embassies  and  popular  decrees,  till,  by  a  garrison  and 
hostages,  they  had  allowed  him  to  bit  and  bridle  them. 
Aratus  exhausts  all  his  powers  of  speech  to  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  was  upon  him.  But  Polybius  writes,  that  long 
before  this,  and  before  there  was  any  necessity,  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  daring  temper  of  Cleomenes,  he  communicated 
secretly  with  Antigonus,  and  that  he  had  beforehand  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  Megalopolitans  to  press  the  Achaeans  to 
crave  aid  from  Antigonus.  For  they  were  the  most  ha¬ 
rassed  by  the  war,  Cleomenes  continually  plundering  and 
ransacking  their  country.  And  so  writes  also  Phylarchus, 
who,  unless  seconded  by  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  would 
not  be  altogether  credited ;  for  he  is  seized  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  when  he  so  much  as  speaks  a  word  of  Cleomenes, 
and  as  if  he  were  pleading,  not  writing  a  history,  goes  on 
throughout  defending  the  one  and  accusing  the  other. 

The  Achaeans,  therefore,  lost  Mantinea,  which  was  re¬ 
covered  by  Cleomenes,  and  being  beaten  in  a  great  fight 
near  Hecatombaeum,  so  general  was  the  consternation, 
that  they  immediately  sent  to  Cleomenes  to  desire  him 
to  come  to  Argos  and  take  the  command  upon  him. 

*  This  Antigonus  is  Antigonus  succeeded  as  the  guardian  of  Philip, 
Doson  (or  going  to  give),  a  cousin  Demetrius’s  son,  of  whom  we  pres¬ 
to  Demetrius  now  dead,  whom  he  ently  hear. 
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But  Aratus,  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  he  was  com¬ 
ing,  and  was  got  as  far  as  Lerna  with  his  troops,  fear¬ 
ing  the  result,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  request  him 
to  come  accompanied  with  three  hundred  only,  as  to 
friends  and  confederates,  and,  if  he  mistrusted  any  thing, 
he  should  receive  hostages.  Upon  which  Cleomenes, 
saying  this  was  mere  mockery  and  affront,  went  away, 
sending  a  letter  to  the  Achseans  full  of  reproaches  and 
accusation  against  Aratus.  And  Aratus  also  wrote  letters 
against  Cleomenes ;  and  bitter  revilings  and  railleries  were 
current  on  both  hands,  not  sparing  even  their  marriages 
and  wives.  Hereupon  Cleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  declare 
war  against  the  Achseans,  and  in  the  mean  time  missed 
very  narrowly  of  taking  Sicyon  by  treachery.  Turning 
off  at  a  little  distance,  he  attacked  and  took  Pellene,  which 
the  Achaean  general  abandoned,  and  not  long  after  took 
also  Pheneus  and  Penteleum.  Then  immediately  the 
Argives  voluntarily  joined  with  him,  and  the  Phliasians 
received  a  garrison,  and  in  short  nothing  among  all  their 
new  acquisitions  held  firm  to  the  Achseans.  Aratus  was 
encompassed  on  every  side  with  clamor  and  confusion ;  he 
saw  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  shaking  around  him,  and 
the  cities  everywhere  set  in  revolt  by  men  desirous  of 
innovations. 

For  indeed  no  place  remained  quiet  or  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition ;  even  amongst  the  Sicyonians  and  Co¬ 
rinthians  themselves,  many  were  well  known  to  have  had 
private  conferences  with  Cleomenes,  who  long  since,  out 
of  desire  to  make  themselves  masters  of  their  several 
cities,  had  been  discontented  with  the  present  order  of 
things.  Aratus,  having  absolute  power  given  him  to 
bring  these  to  condign  punishment,  executed  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could  find  at  Sicyon,  but  going  about  to  find 
them  out  and  punish  them  at  Corinth  also,  he  irritated 
the  people,  already  unsound  in  feeling  and  weary  of  the 
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Achsean  government.  So  collecting  tumultuously  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  they  sent  for  Aratus,  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  or  kill  him  before  they  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  He  came  accordingly,  leading  his  horse  in 
his  hand,  as  if  he  suspected  nothing.  Then  several  leap¬ 
ing  up  and  accusing  and  reproaching  him,  with  mild 
words  and  a  settled  countenance  he  bade  them  sit  down, 
and  not  stand  crying  out  upon  him  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  desiring,  also,  that  those  that  were  about  the  door 
might  be  let  in,  and  saying  so,  he  stepped  out  quietly, 
as  if  he  would  give  his  horse  to  somebody.  Clearing 
himself  thus  of  the  crowd,  and  speaking  without  discom¬ 
posure  to  the  Corinthians  that  he  met,  commanding  them 
to  go  to  Apollo’s  temple,  and  being  now,  before  they 
were  aware,  got  near  to  the  citadel,  he  leaped  upon  his 
horse,  and  commanding  Cleopater,  the  governpr  of  the 
garrison,  to  have  a  special  care  of  his  charge,  he  galloped 
to  Sicyon,  followed  by  thirty  of  his  soldiers,  the  rest  leav¬ 
ing  him  and  shifting  for  themselves.  And  not  long  after, 
it  being  known  that  he  was  fled,  the  Corinthians  pursued 
him,  but  not  overtaking  him,  they  immediately  sent  for 
Cleomenes  and  delivered  up  the  city  to  him,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  nothing  they  could  give  was  so  great  a  gain, 
as  was  the  loss  of  their  having  let  Aratus  get  away. 
Nevertheless,  being  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the 
people  of  the  Acte,  as  it  is  called,  who  put  their  towns 
into  his  hands,  he  proceeded  to  carry  a  palisade  and  lines 
of  circum valla tion  around  the  Acro-Corinthus. 

But  Aratus  being  arrived  at  Sicyon,  the  body  of  the 
Achoeans  there  flocked  to  him,  and,  in  an  assembly  there 
held,  he  was  chosen  general  with  absolute  power,  and 
he  took  about  him  a  guard  of  his  own  citizens,  it  being 
now  three  and  thirty  years  since  he  first  took  a  part  in 
public  affairs  among  the  Achceans,  having  in  that  time 
been  the  chief  man  in  credit  and  power  of  all  Greece ; 
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but  he  was  now  deserted  on  all  hands,  helpless  and  over¬ 
powered,  drifting  about  amidst  the  waves  and  danger  on 
the  shattered  hulk  of  his  native  city.  For  the  iEtolians, 
whom  he  applied  to,  declined  to  assist  him  in  his  distress, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  were  well  affected  to  him,  were 
diverted  from  lending  him  any  succor  by  the  authority 
of  Euclides  and  Micion.  Now  whereas  he  had  a  house 
and  property  in  Corinth,  Cleomenes  meddled  not  with  it, 
nor  suffered  anybody  else  to  do  so,  but  calling  for  his 
friends  and  agents,  he  bade  them  hold  themselves  respon¬ 
sible  to  Aratus  for  every  thing,  as  to  him  they  would 
have  to  render  their  account ;  and  privately  he  sent  to 
him  Tripylus,  and  afterwards  Megistonus,  his  own  step¬ 
father,  to  offer  him,  besides  several  other  things,  a  yearly 
pension  of  twelve  talents,  which  was  twice  as  much  as 
Ptolemy  allowed  him,  for  he  gave  him  six ;  and  all  that 
he  demanded  was  to  be  declared  commander  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  together  with  them  to  have  the  keeping 
of  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  To  which  Aratus  returning 
answer  that  affairs  were  not  so  properly  in  his  power  as 
he  was  in  the  power  of  them,  Cleomenes,  believing  this  a 
mere  evasion,  immediately  entered  the  country  of  Sicyon, 
destroying  all  with  fire  and  sword,  and  besieged  the  city 
three  months,  whilst  Aratus  held  firm,  and  was  in  dispute 
with  himself  whether  he  should  call  in  Antigonus  upon 
condition  of  delivering  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to  him ; 
for  he  would  not  lend  him  assistance  upon  any  other 
terms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Achaeans  assembled  at  iEgium, 
and  called  for  Aratus;  but  it  was  very  hazardous  for 
him  to  pass  thither,  while  Cleomenes  was  encamped 
before  Sicyon ;  besides,  the  citizens  endeavored  to  stop 
him  by  their  entreaties,  protesting  that  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  expose  himself  to  so  evident  danger,  the 
enemy  being  so  near ;  the  women,  also,  and  children 
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hung  about  him,  weeping  and  embracing  him  as  their 
common  father  and  defender.  But  he,  having  comforted 
and  encouraged  them  as  well  as  he  could,  got  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  being  accompanied  with  ten  of  his  friends  and 
his  son,  then  a  youth,  got  away  to  the  sea-side,  and 
finding  vessels  there  waiting  off  the  shore,  went  on 
board  of  them  and  sailed  to  iEgium  to  the  assembly; 
in  which  it  was  decreed  that  Antigonus  should  be  called 
in  to  their  aid,  and  should  have  the  Acro-Corinthus 
delivered  to  him.  Aratus  also  sent  his  son  to  him  with 
the  other  hostages.  The  Corinthians,  extremely  angry 
at  this  proceeding,  now  plundered  his  property,  and  gave 
his  house  as  a  present  to  Cleomenes. 

Antigonus  being  now  near  at  hand  with  his  army, 
consisting  of  twenty  thousand  Macedonian  foot  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  Aratus,  with  the  Members 
of  Council,*  went  to  meet  him  by  sea,  and  got,  unob¬ 
served  by  the  enemy,  to  Pegse,  having  no  great  confi¬ 
dence  either  in  Antigonus  or  the  Macedonians.  For  he 
was  very  sensible  that  his  own  greatness  had  been  made 
out  of  the  losses  he  had  caused  them,  and  that  the  first 
great  principle  of  his  public  conduct  had  been  hostility 
to  the  former  Antigonus.  But  perceiving  the  necessity 
that  was  now  upon  him,  and  the  pressure  of  the  time, 
that  lord  and  master  of  those  we  call  rulers,  to  be  inex¬ 
orable,  he  resolved  to  put  all  to  the  venture.  So  soon, 
therefore,  as  Antigonus  was  told  that  Aratus  was  coming 
up  to  him,  he  saluted  the  rest  of  the  company  after  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  him  he  received  at  the  very  first 
approach  with  especial  honor,  and  finding  him  afterwards 
to  be  both  good  and  wise,  admitted  him  to  his  nearer 

*  The  demiurgi,  ten  in  number,  Next  under  them  came  a  Great 
one  for  each  Achrean  town,  formed  Council  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
a  sort  of  Executive  Council  under  members  ;  and  as  the  base  of  all, 
the  Chief  Magistrate  or  General,  the  general  Assembly. 
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familiarity.  For  Aratus  was  not  only  useful  to  him  in 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  but  singularly  agreeable 
also  as  the  private  companion  of  a  king  in  his  recrea¬ 
tions.  And  therefore,  though  Antigonus  was  young,  yet 
as  soon  as  he  observed  the  temper  of  the  man  to  be 
proper  for  a  prince’s  friendship,  he  made  more  use  of 
him  than  of  any  other,  not  only  of  the  Achseans,  but 
also  of  the  Macedonians  that  were  about  him.  So  that 
the  thing  fell  out  to  him  just  as  the  god  had  foreshown 
in  a  sacrifice.  For  it  is  related  that,  as  Aratus  was  not 
long  before  offering  sacrifice,  there  were  found  in  the 
liver  two  gall-bags  inclosed  in  the  same  caul  of  fat ; 
whereupon  the  soothsayer  told  him  that  there  should 
very  soon  be  the  strictest  friendship  imaginable  between 
him  and  his  greatest  and  most  mortal  enemies ;  which 
prediction  he  at  that  time  slighted,  having  in  general  no 
great  faith  in  soothsayings  and  prognostications,  but 
depending  most  upon  rational  deliberation.  At  an  after 
time,  however,  when,  things  succeeding  well  in  the  war, 
Antigonus  made  a  great  feast  at  Corinth,  to  which  he 
invited  a  great  number  of  guests,  and  placed  Aratus 
next  above  himself,  and  presently  calling  for  a  coverlet, 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  it  cold,  and  on  Aratus’s 
answering  “  Yes,  extremely  cold,”  bade  him  come  nearer, 
so  that  when  the  servants  brought  the  coverlet,  they 
threw  it  over  them  both,  then  Aratus  remembering  the 
sacrifice,  fell  a  laughing,  and  told  the  king  the  sign 
which  had  happened  to  him,  and  the  interpretation  of  it. 
But  this  fell  out  a  good  while  after. 

So  Aratus  and  the  king,  plighting  their  faith  to  each 
other  at  Pegse,  immediately  marched  towards  the  enemy, 
with  whom  they  had  frequent  engagements  near  the 
city,  Cleomenes  maintaining  a  strong  position,  and  the 
Corinthians  making  a  very  brisk  defence.  In  the  mean 
time,  Aristoteles  the  Argive,  Aratus’s  friend,  sent  privately 
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to  him  to  let  him  know,  that  he  would  cause  Argos  to 
revolt,  if  he  would  come  thither  in  person  with  some 
soldiers.  Aratus  acquainted  Antigonus,  and,  taking 
fifteen  hundred  men  with  him,  sailed  in  boats  along 
the  shore  as  quickly  as  he  could  from  the  Isthmus 
to  Epidaurus.  But  the  Argives  had  not  patience  till  he 
could  arrive,  but,  making  a  sudden  insurrection,  fell  upon 
Cleomenes’s  soldiers,  and  drove  them  into  the  citadel. 
Cleomenes  having  news  of  this,  and  fearing  lest,  if  the 
enemy  should  possess  themselves  of  Argos,  they  might 
cut  off  his  retreat  home,  leaves  the  Acro-Corinthus  and 
marches  away  by  night  to  help  his  men.  He  got  thither 
first,  and  beat  off  the  enemy,  but  Aratus  appearing  not 
long  after,  and  the  king  approaching  with  his  forces,  he 
retreated  to  Mantinea,  upon  which  all  the  cities  again 
came  over  to  the  Achseans,  and  Antigonus  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.  Aratus,  being  chosen  general 
by  the  Argives,  persuaded  them  to  make  a  present  to 
Antigonus  of  the  property  of  the  tyrants  and  the 
traitors.  As  for  Aristomachus,  after  having  put  him  to 
the  rack  in  the  town  of  Cenchreae,  they  drowned  him  in 
the  sea ;  for  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  Aratus  was 
reproached,  that  he  could  suffer  a  man  to  be  so  lawlessly 
put  to  death,  who  was  no  bad  man,  had  been  one  of  his 
long  acquaintance,  and  at  his  persuasion  had  abdicated 
his  power,  and  annexed  the  city  to  the  Achasans. 

And  already  the  blame  of  the  other  things  that  were 
done  began  to  be  laid  to  his  account ;  as  that  they  so 
lightly  gave  up  Corinth  to  Antigonus,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  inconsiderable  village;  that  they  had  suffered  him, 
after  first  sacking  Orchomenus,  then  to  put  into  it  a 
Macedonian  garrison ;  that  they  made  a  decree  that  no 
letters  nor  embassy  should  be  sent  to  any  other  king 
without  the  consent  of  Antigonus,  that  they  were  forced 
to  furnish  pay  and  provision  for  the  Macedonian  soldiers, 
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and  celebrated  sacrifices,  processions,  and  games  in  honor 
of  Antigonus,  Aratus’s  citizens  setting  the  example  and 
receiving  Antigonus,  who  was  lodged  and  entertained  at 
Aratus’s  house.  All  these  things  they  treated  as  his 
fault,  not  knowing  that  having  once  put  the  reins  into 
Antigonus’s  hands,  and  let  himself  be  borne  by  the 
impetus  of  regal  power,  he  was  no  longer  master  of  any 
thing  but  one  single  voice,  the  liberty  of  which  it  was 
not  so  very  safe  for  him  to  use.  For  it  was  very  plain 
that  Aratus  was  much  troubled  at  several  things,  as 
appeared  by  the  business  about  the  statues.  For  Anti¬ 
gonus  replaced  the  statues  of  the  tyrants  of  Argos  that 
had  been  thrown  down,  and  on  the  contrary  threw 
down  the  statues  of  all  those  that  had  taken  the  Acro- 
Corinthus,  except  that  of  Aratus,  nor  could  Aratus,  by  all 
his  entreaties,  dissuade  him.  Also,  the  usage  of  the 
Mantineans  by  the  Achseans  seemed  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Grecian  feelings  and  manners.  For  being 
masters  of  their  city  by  the  help  of  Antigonus,  they  put 
to  death  the  chief  and  most  noted  men  amongst  them ; 
and  of  the  rest,  some  they  sold,  others  they  sent,  bound 
in  fetters,  into  Macedonia,  and  made  slaves  of  their 
wives  and  children ;  and  of  the  money  thus  raised,  a 
third  part  they  divided  among  themselves,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  were  distributed  among  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  And  this  might  seem  to  have  been  justified  by 
the  law  of  retaliation;  for  although  it  be  a  barbarous 
thing  for  men  of  the  same  nation  and  blood  thus  to  deal 
with  one  another  in  their  fury,  yet  necessity  makes  it,  as 
Simonides  says,  sweet  and  something  excusable,  being 
the  proper  thing,  in  the  mind’s  painful  and  inflamed  con¬ 
dition,  to  give  alleviation  and  relief.  But  for  what  was 
afterwards  done  to  that  city,  Aratus  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  ground  either  of  reason  or  necessity.  For  the 
Argives  having  had  the  city  bestowed  on  them  by  Anti- 
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gonus,  and  resolving  to  people  it,  he  being  then  chosen 
as  the  new  founder,  and  being  general  at  that  time, 
decreed  that  it  should  no  longer  be  called  Mantinea,  but 
Antigonea,  which  name  it  still  bears.  So  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  that  the  old  memory  of  the 
“  beautiful  Mantinea  ”  *  has  been  wholly  extinguished, 
and  the  city  to  this  day  has  the  name. of  the  destroyer 
and  slayer  of  its  citizens. 

After  this,  Cleomenes,  being  overthrown  in  a  great 
battle  near  Sellasia,  forsook  Sparta  and  fled  into  Egypt, 
and  Antigonus,  having  shown  all  manner  of  kindness  and 
fair-dealing  to  Aratus,  retired  into  Macedonia.  There, 
falling  sick,  he  sent  Philip,  the  heir  of  the  kingdom,  into 
Peloponnesus,  being  yet  scarce  a  youth,  commanding 
him  to  follow  above  all  the  counsel  of  Aratus,  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  cities  through  him,  and  through  him  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  Achseans ;  and  Aratus,  re¬ 
ceiving  him  accordingly,  so  managed  him  as  to  send 
him  back  to  Macedon  both  well  affected  to  himself  and 
full  of  desire  and  ambition  to  take  an  honorable  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece. 

When  Antigonus  was  dead,  the  iEtolians,  despising  the 
sloth  and  negligence  of  the  Achaeans,  who,  having  learnt 
to  be  defended  by  other  men’s  valor  and  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  Macedonian  arms,  lived  in  ease  and 
without  any  discipline,  now  attempted  to  interfere  in 
Peloponnesus.  And  plundering  the  land  of  Patras  and 
Dyme  in  their  way,  they  invaded  Messene  and  ravaged 
it;  at  which  Aratus  being  indignant,  and  finding  that 
Timoxenus,  then  general,  was  hesitating  and  letting  the 
time  go  by,  being  now  on  the  point  of  laying  down  his 
office,  in  which  he  himself  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 

*  Iliad  2,  607,  where  in  the  that  held  Tegea,  and  the  beautiful 
catalogue  of  the  Arcadians  present  Mantinea.” 
in  the  war,  are  mentioned  “  they 
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he  anticipated  the  proper  term  by  five  days,  that  he 
might  bring  relief  to  the  Messenians.  And  mustering 
the  Achmans,  who  were  both  in  their  persons  unexercised 
in  arms  and  in  their  minds  relaxed  and  averse  to  war, 
he  met  with  a  defeat  at  Caphyae.  Having  thus  begun 
the  war,  as  it  seemed,  with  too  much  heat  and  passion, 
he  then  ran  into  the  other  extreme,  cooling  again  and  des¬ 
ponding  so  much,  that  he  let  pass  and  overlooked  many 
fair  opportunities  of  advantage  given  by  the  iEtolians, 
and  allowed  them  to  run  riot,  as  it  were,  throughout  all 
Peloponnesus,  with  all  manner  of  insolence  and  licen¬ 
tiousness.  Wherefore,  holding  forth  their  hands  once 
more  to  the  Macedonians,  they  invited  and  drew  in 
Philip  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  chiefly 
hoping,  because  of  his  affection  and  trust  that  he  felt  for 
Aratus,  they  should  find  him  easy-tempered,  and  ready 
to  be  managed  as  they  pleased. 

But  the  king,  being  now  persuaded  by  Apelles,  Me- 
galeas,  and  other  courtiers,  that  endeavored  to  ruin  the 
credit  Aratus  had  with  him,  took  the  side  of  the  contrary 
faction,  and  joined  them  in  canvassing  to  have  Eperatus 
chosen  general  by  the  Achseans.  But  he  being  alto¬ 
gether  scorned  by  the  Achseans,  and,  for  the  want  of  Ara¬ 
tus  to  help,  all  things  going  wrong,  Philip  saw  he  had 
quite  mistaken  his  part,  and,  turning  about  and  reconciling 
himself  to  Aratus,  he  was  wholly  his;  and  his  affairs  now 
going  on  favorably  both  for  his  power  and  reputation,  he 
depended  upon  him  altogether  as  the  author  of  all  his 
gains  in  both  respects ;  Aratus  hereby  giving  a  proof  to 
the  world  that  he  was  as  good  a  nursing  father  of  a  king¬ 
dom  as  he  had  been  of  a  democracy,  for  the  actions  of 
the  king  had  in  them  the  touch  and  color  of  his  judgment 
and  character.  The  moderation  which  the  young  man 
showed  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  incurred  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  his  affability  to  the  Cretans,  by  which  in  a 
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few  days  he  brought  over  the  whole  island  to  his  obe¬ 
dience,  and  his  expedition  against  the  iEtolians,  so  won¬ 
derfully  successful,  brought  Philip  reputation  for  hearken¬ 
ing  to  good  advice,  and  to  Aratus  for  giving  it ;  for  which 
things  the  king’s  followers  envying  him  more  than  ever, 
and  finding  they  could  not  prevail  against  him  by  their 
secret  practices,  began  openly  to  abuse  and  affront  him 
at  the  banquets  and  over  their  wine,  with  every  kind  of 
petulance  and  impudence ;  so  that  once  they  threw  stones 
at  him  as  he  was  going  back  from  supper  to  his  tent.  At 
which  Philip  being  much  offended,  immediately  fined 
them  twenty  talents ;  and  finding  afterwards  that  they 
still  went  on  disturbing  matters  and  doing  mischief  in 
his  affairs,  he  put  them  to  death. 

But  with  his  run  of  good  success,  prosperity  began  to 
puff  him  up,  and  various  extravagant  desires  began  to 
spring  and  show  themselves  in  his  mind ;  and  his  natural 
bad  inclinations,  breaking  through  the  artificial  restraints 
he  had  put  upon  them,  in  a  little  time  laid  open  and  dis¬ 
covered  his  true  and  proper  character.  And  in  the  first 
place,  he  privately  injured  the  younger  Aratus  in  his 
wife,  which  was  not  known  of  a  good  while,  because  he 
was  lodged  and  entertained  at  their  house  ;  then  he  began 
to  be  more  rough  and  untractable  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  Greece,  and  showed  plainly  that  he  was  wishing  to 
shake  himself  loose  of  Aratus.  This  the  Messenian  affairs 
first  gave  occasion  to  suspect.  For  they  falling  into  sedi¬ 
tion,  and  Aratus  being  just  too  late  with  his  succors, 
Philip,  who  got  into  the  city  one  day  before  him,  at  once 
blew  up  the  flame  of  contention  amongst  them,  asking 
privately,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Messenian  generals,  if 
they  had  not  laws  whereby  to  suppress  the  insolence  of 
the  common  people,  and  on  the  other,  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  whether  they  had  not  hands  to  help  themselves 
against  their  oppressors.  Upon  which  gathering  courage, 
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the  officers  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  the  heads  of  the 
people,  and  they  on  the  other  side,  coming  upon  the  offi¬ 
cers  with  the  multitude,  killed  them,  and  very  near  two 
hundred  persons  with  them. 

Philip  having  committed  this  wickedness,  and  doing  his 
best  to  set  the  Messenians  by  the  ears  together  more  than 
before,  Aratus  arrived  there,  and  both  showed  plainly 
that  he  took  it  ill  himself,  and  also  he  suffered  his  son 
bitterly  to  reproach  and  revile  him.  It  should  seem  that 
the  young  man  had  an  attachment  for  Philip,  and  so  at 
this  time  one  of  his  expressions  to  him  was,  that  he  no 
longer  appeared  to  him  the  handsomest,  but  the  most 
deformed  of  all  men,  after  so  foul  an  action.  To  all 
which  Philip  gave  him  no  answer,  though  he  seemed  so 
angry  as  to  make  it  expected  he  would,  and  though 
several  times  he  cried  out  aloud,  while  the  young  man 
was  speaking.  But  as  for  the  elder  Aratus,  seeming  to 
take  all  that  he  said  in  good  part,  and  as  if  he  were  by 
nature  a  politic  character  and  had  a  good  command  of 
himself,  he  gave  him  his  hand  and  led  him  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  the  Ithomatas,*  to 
sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter,  and  take  a  view  of  the  place,  for 
it  is  a  post  as  fortifiable  as  the  Acro-Corinthus,  and,  with 
a  garrison  in  it,  quite  as  strong  and  as  impregnable  to 
the  attacks  of  all  around  it.  Philip  therefore  went  up 
hither,  and  having  offered  sacrifice,  receiving  the  entrails 
of  the  ox  with  both  his  hands  from  the  priest,  he  showed 
them  to  Aratus  and  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  presenting 
them  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other, 
asking  them  what  they  judged,  by  the  tokens  in  the  sacri- 


*  The  Ithomatas  (the  name  of  Mount  Ithome  is  said  to  be  rather 
the  god  himself)  is  used  to  mean  higher  than  the  Acro-Corinihus, 
the  mount  Ithome  as  sacred  to  and  and  even  more  remarkable  in  ap- 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  the  Itho-  pearance. 
metan  Jupiter,  Zeus  Ithomatas. 
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fice,  was  to  be  done  with  the  fort;  was  he  to  keep  it  for 
himself,  or  restore  it  to  the  Messenians.  Demetrius 
laughed  and  answered,  “  If  you  have  in  you  the  soul  of 
a  soothsayer,  you  will  restore  it,  but  if  of  a  prince,  you 
will  hold  the  ox  by  both  the  horns,”  meaning  to  refer  to 
Peloponnesus,  which  would  be  wholly  in  his  power  and 
at  his  disposal  if  he  added  the  Ithomatas  to  the  Acro- 
Corinthus.  Aratus  said  not  a  word  for  a  good  while ;  but 
Philip  entreating  him  to  declare  his  opinion,  he  said : 
“  Many  and  great  hills  are  there  in  Crete,  and  many  rocks 
in  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  and  many  remarkable  strong-holds 
both  near  the  sea  and  in  the  midland  in  Acarnania,  and 
yet  all  these  people  obey  your  orders,  though  you  have 
not  possessed  yourself  of  any  one  of  those  places.  Robbers 
nest  themselves  in  rocks  and  precipices ;  but  the  strongest 
fort  a  king  can  have  is  confidence  and  affection.  These 
have  opened  to  you  the  Cretan  sea ;  these  make  you 
master  of  Peloponnesus,  and  by  the  help  of  these,  young 
as  you  are,  are  you  become  captain  of  the  one,  and  lord 
of  the  other.”  While  he  was  still  speaking,  Philip  re¬ 
turned  the  entrails  to  the  priest,  and  drawing  Aratus  to 
him  by  the  hand,  “  Come,  then,”  said  he,  “  let  us  follow 
the  same  course ;  ”  as  if  he  felt  himself  forced  by  him,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  the  town. 

From  this  time  Aratus  began  to  withdraw  from  court, 
and  retired  by  degrees  from  Philip’s  company ;  when  he 
was  preparing  to  march  into  Epirus,  and  desired  him  that 
he  would  accompany  him  thither,  he  excused  himself  and 
stayed  at  home,  apprehending  that  he  should  get  nothing 
but  discredit  by  having  any  thing  to  do  with  his  actions. 
But  when,  afterwards,  having  shamefully  lost  his  fleet 
against  the  Romans  and  miscarried  in  all  his  designs,  he 
returned  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he  tried  once  more  to 
beguile  the  Messenians  by  his  artifices,  and  failing  in  this, 
began  openly  to  attack  them  and  to  ravage  their  coun- 
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try,  then  Aratus  fell  out  with  him  downright,  and  utterly 
renounced  his  friendship ;  for  he  had  begun  then  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  injuries  done  to  his  son  in  his  wife, 
which  vexed  him  greatly,  though  he  concealed  them  from 
his  son,  as  he  could  but  know  he  had  been  abused,  with¬ 
out  having  any  means  to  revenge  himself.  For,  indeed, 
Philip  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  the  greatest  and 
strangest  alteration  of  character ;  after  being  a  mild  king 
and  modest  and  chaste  youth,  he  became  a  lascivious 
man  and  most  cruel  tyrant ;  though  in  reality  this  was  not 
a  change  of  his  nature,  but  a  bold  unmasking,  when  safe 
opportunity  came,  of  the  evil  inclinations  which  his  fear 
had  for  a  long  time  made  him  dissemble. 

For  that  the  respect  he  at  the  beginning  bore  to  Ara- 
tus  had  a  great  alloy  of  fear  and  awe  appears  evidently 
from  what  he  did  to  him  at  last.  For  being  desirous  to 
put  him  to  death,  not  thinking  himself,  whilst  he  was 
alive,  to  be  properly  free  as  a  man,  much  less  at  liberty 
to  do  his  pleasure  as  a  king  or  tyrant,  he  durst  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  it  by  open  force,  but  commanded  Taurion, 
one  of  his  captains  and  familiars,  to  make  him  away 
secretly  by  poison,  if  possible,  in  his  absence.  Taurion, 
therefore,  made  himself  intimate  with  Aratus,  and  gave  him 
^  dose,  not  of  your  strong  and  violent  poisons,  but  such 
as  cause  gentle,  feverish  heats  at  first,  and  a  dull  cough, 
and  so  by  degrees  bring  on  certain  death.  Aratus  per¬ 
ceived  what  was  done  to  him,  but,  knowing  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  make  any  words  of  it,  bore  it  patiently  and  with 
silence,  as  if  it  had  been  some  common  and  usual  distem¬ 
per.  Only  once,  a  friend  of  his  being  with  him  in  his 
chamber,  he  spat  some  blood,  which  his  friend  observing 
and  wondering  at,  “These,  0  Cephalon,”  said  he,  “are 
the  wages  of  a  king’s  love.” 

Thus  died  he  in  iEgium,  in  his  seventeenth  general* 
ship.  The  Acheeans  were  very  desirous  that  he  should 
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be  buried  there  with  a  funeral  and  monument  suitable  to 
his  life,  but  the  Sicyonians  treated  it  as  a  calamity  to 
them  it'  he  were  interred  anywhere  but  in  their  city,  and 
prevailed  with  the  Achaeans  to  grant  them  the  disposal 
of  the  body. 

But  there  being  an  ancient  law  that  no  person  should 
be  buried  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  and  besides  the 
law  also  a  strong  religious  feeling  about  it,  they  sent  to 
Delphi  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Pythoness,  who  returned 
this  answer :  — 


Sicyon,  whom  oft  he  rescued,  “  Where,”  you  say, 

“  Shall  we  the  relics  of  Aratus  lay  ?  ” 

The  soil  that  would  not  lightly  o’er  him  rest, 

Or  to  be  under  him  would  feel  opprest, 

Were  in  the  sight  of  earth  and  seas  and  skies  unblest. 

This  oracle  being  brought,  all  the  Achaeans  were  well 
pleased  at  it’  but  especially  the  Sicyonians,  who,  chang¬ 
ing  their  mourning  into  public  joy,  immediately  fetched 
the  body  from  iEgium,  and  in  a  kind  of  solemn  proces¬ 
sion  brought  it  into  the  city,  being  crowned  with  garlands, 
and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  with  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and,  choosing  a  conspicuous  place,  they  buried  him 
there,  as  the  founder  and  savior  of  their  city.  The 
place  is  to  this  day  called  Aratium,  and  there  they  yearly 
make  two  solemn  sacrifices  to  him,  the  one  on  the  day 
he  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny,  being  the  fifth  of 
the  month  Dsesius,  which  the  Athenians  call  Antheste- 
rion,  and  this  sacrifice  they  call  Soteria ;  *  the  other  in 

*  Soteria ,  the  feast  of  delivei’-  the  choi’uses  :  the  president  of  the 
ance  or  safety,  in  which  the  pi’iest  gymnastic  exercises,  the  gymnasi- 
of  Zeus  Soter,  the  savior  or  de-  archus,  was  in  the  times  of  politi- 
liverer,  pei’formed  the  rite.  The  cal  insignificance  an  important 
singers,  or  professional  people,  of  the  magistrate  in  the  decaying  Greek 
feasts  of  Bacchus,  is  the  proper  towns ;  compare  the  story  at  the 
term  used  elsewhere  for  ordinary  beginning  of  the  Life  of  Lucullus. 
actors,  including  the  performers  in 
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the  month  of  his  birth,  which  is  still  remembered.  Now 
the  first  of  these  was  performed  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter 
Soter,  the  second  by  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  band 
around  his  head,  not  pure  white,  but  mingled  with  purple. 
Hymns  were  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  singers  of  the  feasts 
of  Bacchus ;  the  procession  was  led  up  by  the  president 
of  the  public  exercises,  with  the  boys  and  young  men ; 
these  were  followed  by  the  councillors  wearing  garlands, 
and  other  citizens  such  as  pleased.  Of  these  observances, 
some  small  traces,  it  is  still  made  a  point  of  religion  not 
to  omit,  on  the  appointed  days ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 
the  ceremonies  have  through  time  and  other  intervening 
accidents  been  disused. 

And  such,  as  history  tells  us,  was  the  life  and  manners 
of  the  elder  Aratus.  And  for  the  younger,  his  son,  Philip, 
abominably  wicked  by  nature  and  a  savage  abuser  of  his 
power,  gave  him  such  poisonous  medicines,  as  though 
they  did  not  kill  him  indeed,  yet  made  him  lose  his 
senses,  and  run  into  wild  and  absurd  attempts  and  desire 
to  do  actions  and  satisfy  appetites  that  were  ridiculous 
and  shameful.  So  that  his  death,  which  happened  to 
him  while  he  was  yet  young  and  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  cannot  be  so  much  esteemed  a  misfortune  as  a  de¬ 
liverance  and  end  of  his  misery.  However,  Philip  paid 
dearly,  all  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  these  impious 
violations  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  For,  being  over¬ 
come  by  the  Romans,  he  was  forced  to  put  himself  wholly 
into  their  hands,  and,  being  deprived  of  his  other  domin¬ 
ions  and  surrendering  all  his  ships  except  five,  he  had 
also  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  to  give  his 
son  for  hostage,  and  only  out  of  mere  pity  he  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  keep  Macedonia  and  its  dependences;  where 
continually  putting  to  death  the  noblest  of  his  subjects 
and  the  nearest  relations  he  had,  he  filled  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  with  horror  and  hatred  of  him.  And  whereas 
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amidst  so  many  misfortunes  he  had  but  one  good  chance, 
which  was  the  having  a  son  of  great  virtue  and  merit, 
him,  through  jealousy  and  envy  at  the  honor  the  Romans 
had  for  him,  he  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  left  his  king¬ 
dom  to  Perseus,  who,  as  some  say,  was  not  his  own  child, 
but  supposititious,  bom  of  a  sempstress  called  Gnathaenion. 
This  was  he  whom  Paulus  iEmilius  led  in  triumph,  and  in 
whom  ended  the  succession  of  Antigonus’s  line  and  king¬ 
dom.  But  the  posterity  of  Aratus  continued  still  in  our 
days  at  Sicyon  and  Pellene. 
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The  first  Artaxerxes,  among  all  the  kings  of  Persia  the 
most  remarkable  for  a  gentle  and  noble  spirit,  was  sur- 
named  the  Long-handed,*  his  right  hand  being  longer  than 
his  left,  and  was  the  son  of  Xerxes.  The  second,  whose 
story  I  am  now  writing,  who  had  the  surname  of  the 
Mindful,*  was  the  grandson  of  the  former,  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Parysatis,  who  brought  Darius  four  sons,  the  eldest 
Artaxerxes,  the  next  Cyrus,  and  two  younger  than  these, 
Ostanes  and  Oxathres.  Cyrus  took  his  name  of  the 
ancient  Cyrus,  as  he,  they  say,  had  his  from  the  sun,  which, 
in  the  Persian  language,  is  called  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  was 
at  first  called  Arsicas ;  Dinon  says  Oarses ;  but  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  improbable  that  Ctesias  (however  otherwise  he  may 
have  filled  his  books  with  a  perfect  farrago  of  incredi¬ 
ble  and  senseless  fables)  should  be  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  the  king  with  whom  he  lived  as  his  physician,  at¬ 
tending  upon  himself,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his 
children. 

Cyrus,  from  his  earliest  youth,  showed  something  of 
a  headstrong  and  vehement  character;  Artaxerxes,  on 
the  other  side,  was  gentler  in  every  thing,  and  of  a 
nature  more  yielding  and  soft  in  its  action.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife,  at  the  desire  of  his 


*  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
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parents,  but  kept  her  as  expressly  against  their  wishes. 
For  king  Darius,  having  put  her  brother  to  death,  was 
purposing  likewise  to  destroy  her.  But  Arsicas,  throwing 
himself  at  his  mother’s  feet,  by  many  tears,  at  last,  with 
much  ado,  persuaded  her  that  they  should  neither  put 
her  to  death  nor  divorce  her  from  him.  However,  Cyrus 
was  his  mother’s  favorite,  and  the  son  whom  she  most 
desired  to  settle  in  the  throne.  And  therefore,  his  father 
Darius  now  lying  ill,  he,  being  sent  for  from  the  sea  to 
the  court,  set  out  thence  with  full  hopes  that  by  her 
means  he  was  to  be  declared  the  successor  to  the  king¬ 
dom.  For  Parysatis  had  the  specious  plea  in  his  behalf, 
which  Xerxes  on  the  advice  of  Demaratus  had  of  old 
made  use  of,  that  she  had  borne  him  Arsicas  when  he  was 
a  subject,  but  Cyrus  when  a  king.  Notwithstanding,  she 
prevailed  not  with  Darius,  but  the  eldest  son  Arsicas  was 
proclaimed  king,  his  name  being  changed  into  Artaxerxes  ; 
and  Cyrus  remained  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  commander  in 
the  maritime  provinces. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  decease  of  Darius  that  the  king, 
his  successor,  went  to  Pasargadse,  to  have  the  ceremony 
of  his  inauguration  consummated  by  the  Persian  priests. 
There  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  a  warlike  goddess,  whom 
one  might  liken  to  Minerva;  into  which  when  the  royal 
person  to  be  initiated  has  passed,  he  must  strip  himself 
of  his  own  robe,  and  put  on  that  which  Cyrus  the  first 
wore  before  he  was  king ;  then,  having  devoured  a  frail 
of  figs,  he  must  eat  turpentine,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sour 
milk.  To  which  if  they  superadd  any  other  rites,  it  is 
unknown  to  any  but  those  that  are  present  at  them. 
Now  Artaxerxes  being  about  to  address  himself  to  this 
solemnity,  Tisaphernes  came  to  him,  bringing  a  certain 
priest,  who,  having  trained  up  Cyrus  in  his  youth  in 
the  established  discipline  of  Persia,  and  having  taught 
him  the  Magian  philosophy,  was  likely  to  be  as  much 
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disappointed  as  any  man  that  his  pupil  did  not  succeed 
to  the  throne.  And  for  that  reason  his  veracity  was  the 
less  questioned  when  he  charged  Cyrus  as  though  he  had 
been  about  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  king  in  the  temple,  and 
to  assault  and  assassinate  him  as  he  was  putting  off  his 
garment.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  apprehended  upon 
this  impeachment,  others  that  he  had  entered  the  temple 
and  was  pointed  out  there,  as  he  lay  lurking,  by  the 
priest.  But  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death, 
his  mother  clasped  him  in  her  arms,  and,  entwining  him 
with  the  tresses  of  her  hair,  joined  his  neck  close  to  her 
own,  and  by  her  bitter  lamentation  and  intercession  to 
Artaxerxes  for  him,  succeeded  in  saving  his  life ;  and 
sent  him  away  again  to  the  sea  and  to  his  former  prov¬ 
ince.  This,  however,  could  no  longer  content  him  ;  nor 
did  he  so  well  remember  his  delivery  as  his  arrest,  his 
resentment  for  which  made  him  more  eagerly  desirous 
of  the  kingdom  than  before. 

Some  say  that  he  revolted  from  his  brother,  because 
he  had  not  a  revenue  allowed  him  sufficient  for  his  daily 
meals ;  but  this  is  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  For  had  he 
had  nothing  else,  yet  he  had  a  mother  ready  to  supply 
him  with  whatever  he  could  desire  out  of  her  own 
means.  But  the  great  number  of  soldiers  who  were 
hired  from  all  quarters  and  maintained,  as  Xenophon 
informs  us,  for  his  service,  by  his  friends  and  connections, 
is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  riches.  He  did  not 
assemble  them  together  in  a  body,  desiring  as  yet  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  enterprise  ;  but  he  had  agents  everywhere,  enlist¬ 
ing  foreign  soldiers  upon  various  pretences ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  Parysatis,  who  was  with  the  king,  did  her  best 
to  put  aside  all  suspicions,  and  Cyrus  himself  always 
wrote  in  a  humble  and  dutiful  manner  to  him,  sometimes 
soliciting  favor,  sometimes  making  countercharges  against 
Tisaphernes,  as  if  his  jealousy  and  contest  had  been 
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wholly  with  him.  Moreover,  there  was  a  certain  natural 
dilatoriness  in  the  king,  which  was  taken  by  many  for 
clemency.  And,  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he 
did  seem  really  to  emulate  the  gentleness  of  the  first 
Artaxerxes,  being  very  accessible  in  his  person,  and  liberal 
to  a  fault  in  the  distribution  of  honors  and  favors.  Even 
in  his  punishments,  no  contumely  or  vindictive  pleasure 
could  be  seen ;  and  those  who  offered  him  presents  were 
as  much  pleased  with  his  manner  of  accepting,  as  were 
those  who  received  gifts  from  him  with  his  graciousness 
and  amiability  in  giving  them.  Nor  truly  was  there  any 
thing,  however  inconsiderable,  given  him,  which  he  did 
not  deign  kindly  to  accept  of ;  insomuch  that  when  one 
Omises  had  presented  him  with  a  very  large  promegran- 
ate,  “  By  Mithras,”  said  he,  “  this  man,  were  he  intrusted 
with  it,  would  turn  a  small  city  into  a  great  one.” 

Once  when  some  were  offering  him  one  thing,  some 
another,  as  he  was  on  a  progress,  a  certain  poor  laborer, 
having  got  nothing  at  hand  to  bring  him,  ran  to  the  river 
side,  and,  taking  up  water  in  his  hands,  offered  it  to  him ; 
with  which  Artaxerxes  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  sent 
him  a  goblet  of  gold  and  a  thousand  darics.  To  Euclidas, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  who  had  made  a  number  of  bold  and 
arrogant  speeches  to  him,  he  sent  word  by  one  of  his 
officers,  “  You  have  leave  to  say  what  you  please  to  me, 
and  I,  you  should  remember,  may  both  say  and  do  what 
I  please  to  you.”  Teribazus  once,  when  they  were  hunt¬ 
ing,  came  up  and  pointed  out  to  the  king  that  his  royal 
robe  was  torn ;  the  king  asked  him  what  he  wished  him 
to  do ;  and  when  Teribazus  replied  “  May  it  please  you 
to  put  on  another  and  give  me  that,”  the  king  did  so, 
saying  withal,  “  I  give  it  you,  Teribazus,  but  I  charge  you 
not  to  wear  it.”  He,  little  regarding  the  injunction,  being 
not  a  bad,  but  a  light-headed,  thoughtless  man,  immedi¬ 
ately  the  king  took  it  off,  put  it  on,  and  bedecked  himself 
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further  with  royal  golden  necklaces  and  women’s  orna¬ 
ments,  to  the  great  scandal  of  everybody,  the  thing 
being  quite  unlawful.  But  the  king ,  laughed  and  told 
him,  “  You  have  my  leave  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a 
woman,  and  the  robe  of  state  as  a  fool.”  And  whereas 
none  usually  sat  down  to  eat  with  the  king  besides  his 
mother  and  his  wedded  wife,  the  former  being  placed  above, 
the  other  below  him,  Artaxerxes  invited  also  to  his  table 
his  two  younger  brothers,  Ostanes  and  Oxathres.  But 
what  was  the  most  popular  thing  of  all  among  the  Per¬ 
sians  was  the  sight  of  his  wife  Statira’s  chariot,  which 
always  appeared  with  its  curtains  down,  allowing  her 
countrywomen  to  salute  and  approach  her,  which  made 
the  queen  a  great  favorite  with  the  people. 

Yet  busy,  factious  men,  that  delighted  in  change,  pro¬ 
fessed  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  the  times  needed  Cyrus, 
a  man  of  a  great  spirit,  an  excellent  warrior,  and  a  lover 
of  his  friends,  and  that  the  largeness  of  their  empire  ab¬ 
solutely  required  a  bold  and  enterprising  prince.  Cyrus, 
then,  not  only  relying  upon  those  of  his  own  province 
near  the  sea,  but  upon  many  of  those  in  the  upper  coun¬ 
tries  near  the  king,  commenced  the  war  against  him.  He 
wrote  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  bidding  them  come  to  his 
assistance  and  supply  him  with  men,  assuring  them  that 
to  those  who  came  to  him  on  foot  he  would  give  horses, 
and  to  the  horsemen  chariots ;  that  upon  those  who  had 
farms  he  would  bestow  villages,  and  those  who  were  lords 
of  villages  he  would  make  so  of  cities ;  and  that  those 
who  would  be  his  soldiers  should  receive  their  pay,  not 
by  count,  but  by  weight.  And  among  many  other  high 
praises  of  himself,  he  said  he  had  the  stronger  soul ;  was 
more  a  philosopher  and  a  better  Magian ;  and  could  drink 
and  bear  more  wine  than  his  brother,  who,  as  he  averred, 
was  such  a  coward  and  so  little  like  a  man,  that  he  could 
neither  sit  his  horse  in  hunting  nor  his  throne  in  time 
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of  danger.  The  Lacedaemonians,  his  letter  being  read, 
sent  a  staff  to  Clearchus,  commanding  him  to  obey  Cyrus 
in  all  things.  So  Cyrus  marched  towards  the  king,  hav¬ 
ing  under  his  conduct  a  numerous  host  of  barbarians,  and 
but  little  less  than  thirteen  thousand  stipendiary  Grecians; 
alleging  first  one  cause,  then  another,  for  his  expedition. 
Yet  the  true  reason  lay  not  long  concealed,  but  Tisapher- 
nes  went  to  the  king  in  person  to  declare  it.  Thereupon, 
the  court  was  all  in  an  uproar  and  tumult,  the  queen- 
mother  bearing  almost  the  whole  blame  of  the  enterprise, 
and  her  retainers  being  suspected  and  accused.  Above  all, 
Statira  angered  her  by  bewailing  the  war  and  passionately 
demanding  where  were  now  the  pledges  and  the  interces¬ 
sions  which  saved  the  life  of  him  that  conspired  against 
his  brother ;  “  to  the  end,”  she  said,  “  that  he  might 
plunge  us  all  into  war  and  trouble.”  For  which  words 
Parysatis  hating  Statira,  and  being  naturally  implacable 
and  savage  in  her  anger  and  revenge,  consulted  how  she 
might  destroy  her.  But  since  Dinon  tells  us  that  her 
purpose  took  effect  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and  Ctesias 
says  it  was  after  it,  I  shall  keep  the  story  for  the  place 
to  which  the  latter  assigns  it,  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
he,  who  was  actually  present,  should  not  know  the  time 
when  it  happened,  and  there  was  no  motive  to  induce 
him  designedly  to  misplace  its  date  in  his  narrative  of  it, 
though  it  is  not  infrequent  with  him  in  his  history  to 
make  excursions  from  truth  into  mere  fiction  and  ro¬ 
mance. 

As  Cyrus  was  upon  the  march,  rumors  and  reports  were 
brought  him,  as  though  the  king  still  deliberated,  and 
were  not  minded  to  fight  and  presently  to  join  battle 
with  him ;  but  to  wait  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  until 
his  forces  should  have  come  in  thither  from  all  parts  of 
his  dominions.  He  had  cut  a  trench  through  the  plain 
ten  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  depth,  the  length 
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of  it  being  no  less  than  four  hundred  furlongs.  Yet  he 
allowed  Cyrus  to  pass  across  it,  and  to  advance  almost  to 
the  city  of  Babylon.  Then  Teribazus,  as  the  report  goes, 
was  the  first  that  had  the  boldness  to  tell  the  king  that 
he  ought  not  to  avoid  the  conflict,  nor  to  abandon  Media, 
Babylon,  and  even  Susa,  and  hide  himself  in  Persis,  when 
all  the  while  he  had  an  army  many  times  over  more 
numerous  than  his  enemies,  and  an  infinite  company  of 
governors  and  captains  that  were  better  soldiers  and  poli¬ 
ticians  than  Cyrus.  So  at  last  he  resolved  to  fight,  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him.  Making,  therefore,  his 
first  appearance,  all  on  a  sudden,  at  the  head  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  well-marshalled  men,  he  so  startled  and 
surprised  the  enemy,  who  with  the  confidence  of  contempt 
were  marching  on  their  way  in  no  order,  and  with  their 
arms  not  ready  for  use,  that  Cyrus,  in  the  midst  of  much 
noise  and  tumult,  was  scarce  able  to  form  them  for  battle. 
Moreover,  the  very  manner  in  which  he  led  on  his  men, 
silently  and  slowly,  made  the  Grecians  stand  amazed  at 
his  good  discipline ;  who  had  expected  irregular  shouting 
and  leaping,  much  confusion  and  separation  between 
one  body  of  men  and  another,  in  so  vast  a  multitude  of 
troops.  He  also  placed  the  choicest  of  his  armed  chariots 
in  the  front  of  his  own  phalanx  over  against  the  Grecian 
troops,  that  a  violent  charge  with  these  might  cut  open 
their  ranks  before  they  closed  with  them. 

But  as  this  battle  is  described  by  many  historians,  and 
Xenophon  in  particular  as  good  as  shows  it  us  by  eye¬ 
sight,  not  as  a  past  event,  but  as  a  present  action,  and  by 
his  vivid  account  makes  his  hearers  feel  all  the  passions 
and  join  in  all  the  dangers  of  it,  it  would  be  folly  in  me 
to  give  any  larger  account  of  it  than  barely  to  mention 
any  things  omitted  by  him  which  yet  deserve  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  The  place,  then,  in  which  the  two  armies  were 
drawn  out  is  called  Cunaxa,  being  about  five  hundred 
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furlongs  distant  from  Babylon.  And  here  Clearchus  be¬ 
seeching  Cyrus  before  the  fight  to  retire  behind  the  com¬ 
batants  *  and  not  expose  himself  to  hazard,  they  say  he 
replied,  “What  is  this,  Clearchus?  Would  you  have  me, 
who  aspire  to  empire,  show  myself  unworthy  of  it  ?  ” 
But  if  Cyrus  committed  a  great  fault  in  entering  head¬ 
long  into  the  midst  of  danger,  and  not  paying  any  regard 
to  his  own  safety,  Clearchus  was  as  much  to  blame,  if  not 
more,  in  refusing  to  lead  the  Greeks  against  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  where  the  king  stood,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  right  wing  close  to  the  river,  for  fear  of  being 
surrounded.  For  if  he  wanted,  above  all  other  things,  to 
be  safe,  and  considered  it  his  first  object  to  sleep  in  a 
whole  skin,  it  had  been  his  best  way  not  to  have  stirred 
from  home.  But,  after  marching  in  arms  ten  thousand 
furlongs  from  the  sea-coast,  simply  on  his  own  choosing, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  Cyrus  on  the  throne,  to  look 
about  and  select  a  position  which  would  enable  him,  not 
to  preserve  him  under  whose  pay  and  conduct  he  was, 
but  himself  to  engage  with  more  ease  and  security 
seemed  much  like  one  that  through  fear  of  present  dan¬ 
gers  had  abandoned  the  purpose  of  his  actions,  and  been 
false  to  the  design  of  his  expedition.  For  it  is  evident 
from  the  very  event  of  the  battle  that  none  of  those  who 
were  in  array  around  the  king’s  person  could  have  stood 
the  -shock  of  the  Grecian  charge ;  and  had  they  been 
beaten  out  of  the  field,  and  Artaxerxes  either  fled  or  fallen, 
Cyrus  would  have  gained  by  the  victory,  not  only  safety, 
but  a  crown.  And,  therefore,  Clearchus,  by  his  caution, 
must  be  considered  more  to  blame  for  the  result  in  the 

*  The  manuscripts  read,  the  A  later  correction  has  been  Lace- 
Macedonians — which  Amyot  seems  dasmonians ;  but  makedonon,  Mace- 
to  have  turned  into  Greeks  (der-  donians,  is  more  justly  taken  as  a 
riere  la  bataille  des  Grecs)  —  to  corruption  of  makhomenon,  com 
make  the  meaning  right ;  as  there  batants. 
were  of  course  no  Macedonians. 
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destruction  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  Cyrus,  than  he  by 
his  heat  and  rashness.  For  had  the  king  made  it  his 
business  to  discover  a  place,  where  having  posted  the 
Grecians,  he  might  encounter  them  with  the  least  hazard, 
he  would  never  have  found  out  any  other  but  that  which 
was  most  remote  from  himself  and  those  near  him ;  of  his 
defeat  in  which  he  was  insensible,  and,  though  Clearchus 
had  the  victory,  yet  Cyrus  could  not  know  of  it,  and 
could  take  no  advantage  of  it  before  his  fall.  Cyrus 
knew  well  enough  what  was  expedient  to  be  done,  and 
commanded  Clearchus  with  his  men  to  take  their  place 
in  the  centre.  Clearchus  replied  that  he  would  take  care 
to  have  all  arranged  as  was  best,  and  then  spoiled  all. 

For  the  Grecians,  where  they  were,  defeated  the  bar¬ 
barians  till  they  were  weary,  and  chased  them  success¬ 
fully  a  very  great  way.  But  Cyrus  being  mounted  upon 
a  noble  but  a  headstrong  and  hard-mouthed  horse,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  as  Ctesias  tells  us,  of  Pasacas,  Artagerses, 
the  leader  of  the  Cadusians,  galloped  up  to  him,  cry¬ 
ing  aloud,  “  0  most  unjust  and  senseless  of  men,  who 
are  the  disgrace  of  the  honored  name  of  Cyrus,  are  you 
come  here  leading  the  wicked  Greeks  on  a  wicked  jour¬ 
ney,  to  plunder  the  good  things  of  the  Persians,  and 
this  with  the  intent  of  slaying  your  lord  and  brother,  the 
master  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  servants  that 
are  better  men  than  you?  as  you  shall  see  this  instant; 
for  you  shall  lose  your  head  here,  before  you  look  upon 
the  face  of  the  king.”  Which  when  he  had  said,  he  cast 
his  javelin  at  him.  But  the  coat  of  mail  stoutly  repelled 
it,  and  Cyrus  was  not  wounded ;  yet  the  stroke  falling 
heavy  upon  him,  he  reeled  under  it.  Then  Artagerses 
turning  his  horse,  Cyrus  threw  his  weapon,  and  sent  the 
head  of  it  through  his  neck  near  the  shoulder  bone.  So 
that  it  is  almost  universally  agreed  to  by  all  the  authors 
that  Artagerses  was  slain  by  him. 
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But  as  to  the  death  of  Cyrus,  since  Xenophon,  as  being 
himself  no  eye-witness  of  it,  has  stated  it  simply  and  in 
few  words,  it  may  not  be  amiss  perhaps  to  run  over  on 
the  one  hand  what  Dinon,  and  on  the  other,  what  Ctesias 
has  said  of  it. 

Dinon  then  affirms,  that,  after  the  death  of  Artagerses, 
Cyrus,  furiously  attacking  the  guard,  of  Artaxerxes, 
wounded  the  king’s  horse,  and  so  dismounted  him,  and 
when  Teribazus  had  quickly  lifted  him  up  upon  another, 
and  said  to  him,  “  0  king,  remember  this  day,  which  is  not 
one  to  be  forgotten,”  Cyrus,  again  spurring  up  his  horse, 
struck  down  Artaxerxes.  But  at  the  third  assault  the  king 
being  enraged,  and  saying  to  those  near  him  that  death 
was  more  eligible,  made  up  to  Cyrus,  who  furiously  and 
blindly  rushed  in  the  face  of  the  weapons  opposed  to 
him.  So  the  king  struck  him  with  a  javelin,  as  likewise 
did  those  that  were  about  him.  And  thus  Cyrus  falls,  as 
some  say,  by  the  hand  of  the  king ;  as  others,  by  the  dart 
of  a  Carian,  to  whom  Artaxerxes,  for  a  reward  of  his 
achievement,  gave  the  privilege  of  carrying  ever  after  a 
golden  cock  upon  his  spear  before  the  first  ranks  of  the 
army  in  all  expeditions.  For  the  Persians  call  the  men 
of  Caria  cocks,  because  of  the  crests  with  which  they 
adorn  their  helmets. 

But  the  account  of  Ctesias,  to  put  it  shortly,  omitting 
many  details,  is  as  follows:  Cyrus,  after  the  death  of 
Artagerses,  rode  up  against  the  king,  as  he  did  against 
him,  neither  exchanging  a  word  with  the  other.  But 
Ariaeus,  Cyrus’s  friend,  was  beforehand  with  him,  and 
darted  first  at  the  king,  yet  wounded  him  not.  Then 
the  king  cast  his  lance  at  his  brother,  but  missed  him, 
though  he  both  hit  and  slew  Satiph ernes,  a  noble  man 
and  a  faithful  friend  to  Cyrus.  Then  Cyrus  directed  his 
lance  against  the  king,  and  pierced  his  breast  with  it 
quite  through  his  armor,  two  inches  deep,  so  that  he  fell 
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from  his  horse  with  the  stroke.  At  which  those  that 
attended  him  being  put  to  flight  and  disorder,  he,  rising 
with  a  few,  among  whom  was  Ctesias,  and  making  his 
way  to  a  little  hill  not  far  off,  rested  himself.  But 
Cyrus,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  was  carried 
off  a  great  way  by  the  wildness  of  his  horse,  the  dark¬ 
ness  which  was  now  coming  on  making  it  hard  for 
them  to  know  him,  and  for  his  followers  to  find  him. 
However,  being  made  elate  with  victory,  and  full 
of  confidence  and  force,  he  passed  through  them,  crying 
out,  and  that  more  than  once,  in  the  Persian  language, 
“  Clear  the  way,  villains,  clear  the  way ;  ”  which  they 
indeed  did,  throwing  themselves  down  at  his  feet.  But 
his  tiara  dropped  off  his  head,  and  a  young  Persian,  by 
name  Mithridates,  running  by,  struck  a  dart  into  one 
of  his  temples  near  his  eye,  not  knowing  who  he  was ; 
out  of  which  wound  much  blood  gushed,  so  that  Cyrus, 
swooning  and  senseless,  fell  off  his  horse.  The  horse 
escaped,  and  ran  about  the  field;  but  the  companion 
of  Mithridates  took  the  trappings,  which  fell  off,  soaked 
with  blood.  And  as  Cyrus  slowly  began  to  come  to 
himself,  some  eunuchs  who  were  there  tried  to  put  him 
on  another  horse,  and  so  convey  him  safe  away.  And 
when  he  was  not  able  to  ride,  and  desired  to  walk 
on  his  feet,  they  led  and  supported  him,  being  indeed 
dizzy  in  the  head  and  reeling,  but  convinced  of  his 
being  victorious,  hearing,  as  he  went,  the  fugitives  salut¬ 
ing  Cyrus  as  king,  and  praying  for  grace  and  mercy. 
In  the  mean  time,  some  wretched,  poverty-stricken 
Caunians,  who  in  some  pitiful  employment  as  camp- 
followers  had  accompanied  the  king’s  army,  by  chance 
joined  these  attendants  of  Cyrus,  supposing  them  to  be 
of  their  own  party.  But  when,  after  a  while,  they 
made  out  that  their  coats  over  their  breastplates  were 
red,  w:hereas  all  the  king’s  people  wore  white  ones,  they 
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knew  that  they  were  enemies.  One  of  them,  therefore, 
not  dreaming  that  it  was  Cyrus,  ventured  to  strike  him 
behind  with  a  dart.  The  vein  under  the  knee  was  cut 
open,  and  Cyrus  fell,  and  at  the  same  time  struck  his 
wounded  temple  against  a  stone,  and  so  died.  Thus 
runs  Ctesias’s  account,  tardily,  with  the  slowness  of  a 
blunt  weapon,  effecting  the  victim’s  death. 

When  he  was  now  dead,  Artasyras,  the  king’s  eye,* 
passed  by  on  horseback,  and,  having  observed  the 
eunuchs  lamenting,  he  asked  the  most  trusty  of  them, 
“  Who  is  this,  Pariscas,  whom  you  sit  here  deploring  ?  ” 
He  replied,  “  Do  not  you  see,  0  Artasyras,  that  it  is  my 
master,  Cyrus?”  Then  Artasyras  wondering,  bade  the 
eunuch  be  of  good  cheer,  and  keep  the  dead  body  safe. 
And  going  in  all  haste  to  Artaxerxes,  who  had  now 
given  up  all  hope  of  his  affairs,  and  was  in  great  suffer¬ 
ing  also  with  his  thirst  and  his  wound,  he  with  much  joy 
assured  him  that  he  had  seen  Cyrus  dead.  Upon  this,  at 
first,  he  set  out  to  go  in  person  to  the  place,  and  com¬ 
manded  Artasyras  to  conduct  him  where  he  lay.  But 
when  there  was  a  great  noise  made  about  the  Greeks, 
who  were  said  to  be  in  full  pursuit,  conquering  and 
carrying  all  before  them,  he  thought  it  best  to  send  a 
number  of  persons  to  see;  and  accordingly  thirty  men 
went  with  torches  in  their  hands.  Meantime,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  almost  at  the  point  of  dying  from  thirst, 
his  eunuch  Satibarzanes  ran  about  seeking  drink  for 
him ;  for  the  place  had  no  water  in  it,  and  he  was  at  a 
good  distance  from  his  camp.  After  a  long  search  he  at 

*  The  King's  eyes  and  the  tesque  personage  with  the  name 
King's  ears  were  the  official  titles  of  the  King's  eye ,  whom  certain 
of  particular  officers  of  the  Per-  ambassadors  have  brought  down 
sian  government,  and  are  men-  to  Athens  out  of  Persia,  and 
tioned  by  Aristotle  and  Xenophon,  who  utters  some  barbarous  Greek 
Aristophanes  also  brings  upon  the  words, 
stage,  in  his  Acharnians,  a  gro- 
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last  luckily  met  with  one  of  those  poor  Caunian  camp- 
followers,  who  had  in  a  wretched  skin  about  four  pints 
of  foul  and  stinking  water,  which  he  took  and  gave  to 
the  king ;  and  when  he  had  drunk  all  off,  he  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  dislike  the  water ;  but  he  declared  by  all 
the  gods,  that  he  never  so  much  relished  either  wine,  or 
water  out  of  the  lightest  or  purest  stream.  “  And 
Iherefore,”  said  he,  “if  I  fail  myself  to  discover  and 
reward  him  who  gave  it  to  you,  I  beg  of  heaven  to 
make  him  rich  and  prosperous.” 

Just  after  this,  came  back  the  thirty  messengers,  with 
joy  and  triumph  in  their  looks,  bringing  him  the  tidings 
of  his  unexpected  fortune.  And  now  he  was  also  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  number  of  soldiers  that  again  began  to  flock 
in  and  gather  about  him;  so  that  he  presently  de¬ 
scended  into  the  plain  with  many  lights  and  flambeaus 
round  about  him.  And  when  he  had  come  near  the  dead 
body,  and,  according  to  a  certain  law  of  the  Persians,  the 
right  hand  and  head  had  been  lopped  off  from  the  trunk, 
he  gave  orders  that  the  latter  should  be  brought  to  him, 
and,  grasping  the  hair  of  it,  which  was  long  and  bushy, 
he  showed  it  to  those  who  were  still  uncertain  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  fly.  They  were  amazed  at  it,  and  did  him  hom¬ 
age  ;  so  that  there  were  presently  seventy  thousand  of 
them  got  about  him,  and  entered  the  camp  again  with 
him.  He  had  led  out  to  the  fight,  as  Ctesias  affirms,  four 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  Dinon  and  Xenophon  aver 
that  there  were  many  more  than  forty  myriads  actually 
engaged.  As  to  the  number  of  the  slain,  as  the  catalogue 
of  them  was  given  up  to  Artaxerxes,  Ctesias  says,  they 
were  nine  thousand,  but  that  they  appeared  to  him  no 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand.  Thus  far  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  But  it  is  a  flagrant 
untruth  on  the  part  of  Ctesias  to  say  that  he  was  sent 
along  with  Phalinus  the  Zacynthian  and  some  others  to 
vol.  v.  28 
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the  Grecians.  For  Xenophon  knew  well  enough  that 
Ctesias  was  resident  at  court ;  for  he  makes  mention  of 
him,  and  had  evidently  met  with  his  writings.  And, 
therefore,  had  he  come,  and  been  deputed  the  interpreter 
of  such  momentous  words,  Xenophon  surely  would  not 
have  struck  his  name  out  of  the  embassy  to  mention  only 
Phalinus.  But  Ctesias,  as  is  evident,"- being  excessively 
vain-glorious,  and  no  less  a  favorer  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Clearchus,  never  fails  to  assume  to  himself  some 
province  in  his  narrative,  taking  opportunity,  in  these 
situations,  to  introduce  abundant  high  praise  of  Clearchus 
and  Sparta. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Artaxerxes  sent  goodly  and 
magnificent  gifts  to  the  son  of  Artagerses,  whom  Cyrus 
slew.  He  conferred  likewise  high  honors  upon  Ctesias 
and  others,  and,  having  found  out  the  Caunian  who  gave 
him  the  bottle  of  water,  he  made  him,  of  a  poor,  obscure 
man,  a  rich  and  an  honorable  person.  As  for  the  punish¬ 
ments  he  inflicted  upon  delinquents,  there  was  a  kind  of 
harmony  betwixt  them  and  the  crimes.  He  gave  order 
that  one  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  that  had  fled  in  the  fight  to 
Cyrus,  and  again  at  his  fall  had  come  back,  should,  as  a 
mark  that  he  was  considered  a  dastardly  and  effeminate, 
not  a  dangerous  or  treasonable  man,  have  a  common 
harlot  set  upon  his  back,  and  carry  her  about  for  a  whole 
day  in  the  market-place.  Another,  besides  that  he  had 
deserted  to  them,  having  falsely  vaunted  that  he  had 
killed  two  of  the  rebels,  he  decreed  that  three  needles 
should  be  struck  through  his  tongue.  And  both  suppos¬ 
ing  that  with  his  own  hand  he  had  cut  off  Cyrus,  and 
being  willing  that  all  men  should  think  and  say  so,  he 
sent  rich  presents  to  Mithridates,  who  first  wounded  him, 
and  charged  those  by  whom  he  conveyed  the  gifts  to  him 
to  tell  him,  that  “  the  king  has  honored  you  with  these 
his  favors,  because  you  found  and  brought  him  the  horse- 
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trappings  of  Cyrus.”  The  'Carian,  also,  from  whose 
wound  in  the  ham  Cyrus  died,  suing  for  his  reward,  he 
commanded  those  that  brought  it  him  to  say  that  “  the 
king  presents  you  with  this  as  a  second  remuneration  for 
the  good  news  told  him ;  for  first  Artasyras,  and,  next  to 
him,  you  assured  him,  of  the  decease  of  Cyrus.”  Mithri- 
dates  retired  without  complaint,  though  not  without  resent¬ 
ment.  But  the  unfortunate  Carian  was  fool  enough  to 

O 

give  way  to  a  natural  infirmity.  For  being  ravished  with 
the  sight  of  the  princely  gifts  that  were  before  him,  and 
being  tempted  thereupon  to  challenge  and  aspire  to 
things  above  him,  he  deigned  not  to  accept  the  king’s 
present  as  a  reward  for  good  news,  but  indignantly  cry¬ 
ing  out  and  appealing  to  witnesses,  he  protested  that  he, 
and  none  but  he,  had  killed  Cyrus,  and  that  he  was 
unjustly  deprived  of  the  glory.  These  words,  when  they 
came  to  his  ear,  much  offended  the  king,  so  that  forth¬ 
with  he  sentenced  him  to  be  beheaded.  But  the  queen 
mother,  being  in  the  king’s  presence,  said,  “  Let  not  the 
•  king  so  lightly  discharge  this  pernicious  Carian ;  let  him 
receive  from  me  the  fitting  punishment  of  what  he  dares 
to  say.”  So  when  the  king  had  consigned  him  over  to 
Parysatis,  she  charged  the  executioners  to  take  up  the 
man,  and  stretch  him  upon  the  rack  for  ten  days,  then, 
tearing  out  his  eyes,  to  drop  molten  brass  into  his  ears 
till  he  expired. 

Mithridates,  also,  within  a  short  time  after,  miserably 
perished  by  the  like  folly ;  for  being  invited  to  a  feast 
where  were  the  eunuchs  both  of  the  king  and  of  the 
queen  mother,  he  came  arrayed  in  the  dress  and  the 
golden  ornaments  which  he  had  received  from  the  king. 
After  they  began  to  drink,  the  eunuch  that  was  the 
greatest  in  power  with  Parysatis  thus  speaks  to  him : 
“  A  magnificent  dress,  indeed,  0  Mithridates,  is  this  which 
the  king  has  given  you ;  the  chains  and  bracelets  are 
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glorious,  and  your  scymetar  of  invaluable  worth;  how 
happy  has  he  made  you,  the  object  of  every  eye  !  ” 
To  whom  he,  being  a  little  overcome  with  the  wine 
replied,  “  What  are  these  things,  Sparamizes  ?  Sure  I 
am,  I  showed  myself  to  the  king  in  that  day  of  trial  to 
be  one  deserving  greater  and  costlier  gifts  than  these.” 
At  which  Sparamizes  smiling,  said,  I  do  not  grudge 
them  to  you,  Mithridates ;  but  since  the  Grecians  tell  us 
that  wine  and  truth  go  together,  let  me  hear  now,  my 
friend,  what  glorious  or  mighty  matter  was  it  to  find 
some  trappings  that  had  slipped  off  a  horse,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  king  ?  ”  And  this  he  spoke,  not  as  ignorant 
of  the  truth,  but  desiring  to  unbosom  him  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  irritating  the  vanity  of  the  man,  whom  drink  had 
now  made  eager  to  talk  and  incapable  of  controlling 
himself.  So  he  forbore  nothing,  but  said  out,  u  Talk  you 
what  you  please  of  horse-trappings,  and  such  trifles;  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  this  hand  was  the  death  of  Cyrus. 
For  I  threw  not  my  dart  as  Artagerses  did,  in  vain  and 
to  no  purpose,  but  only  just  missing  his  eye,  and  hitting 
him  right  on  the  temple,  and  piercing  him  through,  I 
brought  him  to  the  ground ;  and  of  that  wound  he 
died.”  The  rest  of  the  company,  who  saw  the  end  and 
the  hapless  fate  of  Mithridates  as  if  it  were  already 
completed,  bowed  their  heads  to  the  ground  ;  and  he 
who  entertained  them  said,  “  Mithridates,  my  friend,  let 
us  eat  and  drink  now,  revering  the  fortune  of  our 
prince,  and  let  us  waive  discourse  which  is  too  weighty 
for  us.” 

Presently  after,  Sparamizes  told  Parysatis  what  he 
said,  and  she  told  the  king,  who  was  greatly  enraged 
at  it,  as  having  the  lie  given  him,  and  being  in  danger  to 
forfeit  the  most  glorious  and  most  pleasant  circumstance 
of  his  victory.  For  it  was  his  desire  that  every  one, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  should  believe  that  in  the 
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mutual  assaults  and  conflicts  between  him  and  his 
brother,  he,  giving  and  receiving  a  blow,  was  him¬ 
self  indeed  wounded,  but  that  the  other  lost  his  life. 
And,  therefore,  he  decreed  that  Mithridates  should  be 
put  to  death  in  boats ;  which  execution  is  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  Taking  two  boats  framed  exactly  to  fit 
and  answer  each  other,  they  lay  down  in  one  of  them 
the  malefactor  that  suffers,  upon  his  back  ;  then,  covering 
it  with  the  other,  and  so  setting  them  together  that  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  of  him  are  left  outside,  and  the 
rest  of  his  body  lies  shut  up  within,  they  offer  him 
food,  and  if  he  refuse  to  eat  it,  they  force  him  to  do  it 
by  pricking  his  eyes ;  then,  after  he  has  eaten,  they 
drench  him  with  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey,  pouring 
it  not  only  into  his  mouth,  but  all  over  his  face.  They 
then  keep  his  face  continually  turned  towards  the  sun ; 
and  it  becomes  completely  covered  up  and  hidden  by 
the  multitude  of  flies  that  settle  on  it.  And  as  within 
the  boats  he  does  what  those  that  eat  and  drink  must 
needs  do,  creeping  things  and  vermin  spring  out  of  the 
corruption  and  rottenness  of  the  excrement,  and  these 
entering  into  the  bowels  of  him,  his  body  is  consumed. 
When  the  man  is  manifestly  dead,  the  uppermost  boat 
being  taken  off,  they  find  his  flesh  devoured,  and  swarms 
of  such  noisome  creatures  preying  upon  and,  as  it  were, 
growing  to  his  inwards.  In  this  way  Mithridates,  after 
suffering  for  seventeen  days,  at  last  expired. 

Masabates,  the  king’s  eunuch,  who  had  cut  off  the 
hand  and  head  of  Cyrus,  remained  still  as  a  mark  for 
Parysatis’s  vengeance.  Whereas,  therefore,  he  was  so 
circumspect,  that  he  gave  her  no  advantage  against  him, 
she  framed  this  kind  of  snare  for  him.  She  was  a  very 
ingenious  woman  in  other  ways,  and  was  an  excellent 
player  at  dice,  and,  before  the  war,  had  often  played  with 
the  king.  After  the  war,  too,  when  she  had  been  recon- 
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oiled  to  him,  she  joined  readily  in  all  amusements  with 
him,  played  at  dice  with  him,  was  his  confidant  in  his 
love  matters,  and  in  every  way  did  her  best  to  leave  him 
as  little  as  possible  in  the  company  of  Statira,  both 
because  she  hated  her  more  than  any  other  person,  and 
because  she  wished  to  have  no  one  so  powerful  as  herself. 
And  so  once  when  Artaxerxes  was  at  leisure,  and  inclined 
to  divert  himself,  she  challenged  him  to  play  at  dice  with 
her  for  a  thousand  Darics,  and  purposely  let  him  win 
them,  and  paid  him  down  in  gold.  Yet,  pretending  to  be 
concerned  for  her  loss,  and  that  she  would  gladly  have 
her  revenge  for  it,  she  pressed  him  to  begin  a  new  game 
for  a  eunuch;  to  which  he  consented.  But  first  they 
agreed  that  each  of  them  might  except  five  of  their  most 
trusty  eunuchs,  and  that  out  of  the  rest  of  them  the 
loser  should  yield  up  any  the  winner  should  make 
choice  of.  Upon  these  conditions  they  played.  Thus 
being  bent  upon  her  design,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest 
with  her  game,  and  the  dice  also  running  luckily  for  her, 
when  she  had  got  the  game,  she  demanded,  Masabates, 
who  was  not  in  the  number  of  the  five  excepted.  And 
before  the  king  could  suspect  the  matter,  having  de¬ 
livered  him  up  to  the  tormentors,  she  enjoined  them  to 
flay  him  alive,  to  set  his  body  upon  three  stakes, 
and  to  stretch  his  skin  upon  stakes  separately  from  it. 

These  things  being  done,  and  the  king  taking  them  ill, 
and  being  incensed  against  her,  she  with  raillery  and 
laughter  told  him,  “You  are  a  comfortable  and  happy 
man  indeed,  if  you  are  so  much  disturbed  for  the  sake 
of  an  old  rascally  eunuch,  when  I,  though  I  have 
thrown  away  a  thousand  Darics,  hold  my  peace  and 
acquiesce  in  my  fortune.”  So  the  king,  vexed  with  him¬ 
self  for  having  been  thus  deluded,  hushed  up  all.  But 
Statira  both  in  other  matters  openly  opposed  her,  and 
was  angry  with  her  for  thus,  against  all  law  and 
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humanity,  sacrificing  to  the  memory  of  Cyrus  the  king’s 
faithful  friends  and  eunuchs. 

Now  after  that  Tisaphernes  had  circumvented  and  by 
a  false  oath  had  betrayed  Clearchus  and  the  other  com¬ 
manders,  and,  taking  them,  had  sent  them  bound  in 
chains  to  the  king,  Ctesias  says  that  he  was  asked  by 
Clearchus  to  supply  him  with  a  comb  ;  and  that  when  he 
had  it,  and  had  combed  his  head  with  it,  he  was  much 
pleased  with  this  good  office,  and  gave  him  a  ring,  which 
might  be  a  token  of  the  obligation  to  his  relatives  and 
friends  in  Sparta;  and  that  the  engraving  upon  this 
signet  was  a  set  of  Caryatides  dancing  *  He  tells  us  that 
the  soldiers,  his  fellow  captives,  used  to  purloin  a  part  of 
the  allowance  of  food  sent  to  Clearchus,  giving  him  but 
little  of  it ;  which  thing  Ctesias  says  he  rectified,  causing 
a  better  allowance  to  be  conveyed  to  him,  and  that  a 
separate  share  should  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers  by 
themselves ;  adding  that  he  ministered  to  and  supplied 
him  thus  by  the  interest  and  at  the  instance  of  Parysatis. 
And  there  being  a  portion  of  ham  sent  daily  with  his 
other  food  to  Clearchus,  she,  he  says,  advised  and  in¬ 
structed  him,  that  he  ought  to  bury  a  small  knife  in  the 
meat,  and  thus  send  it  to  his  friend,  and  not  leave  his  fate 
to  be  determined  by  the  king’s  cruelty ;  which  he,  how¬ 
ever,  he  says,  was  afraid  to  do.  However,  Artaxerxes 
consented  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  and  promised 
her  with  an  oath  that  he  would  spare  Clearchus;  but 
afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  Statira,  he  put  every 
one  of  them  to  death  except  Menon.  And  thencefor¬ 
ward,  he  says,  Parysatis  watched  her  advantage  against 
Statira,  and  made  up  poison  for  her ;  not  a  very  probable 

*  Carya,  or  Caryas,  was  a  spot  continues  Pausanias,  the  Lacedae- 
in  Laconia  sacred  to  Artemis  and  monian  maidens  hold  yearly  dances, 
the  nymphs,  where  there  was  an  and  perform  a  particular  dance  of 
image  of  Artemis  Caryatid.  Here,  the  country.  Pausanias,  III.,  10. 
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story,  or  a  very  likely  motive  to  account  for  her  conduct, 
if  indeed  he  means  that  out  of  respect  to  Clearchus  she 
dared  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  lawful  queen,  that  was 
mother  of  those  who  were  heirs  of  the  empire.  But  it  is 
evident  enough,  that  this  part  of  his  history  is  a  sort  of 
funeral  exhibition  in  honor  of  Clearchus.  For  he  would 
have  us  believe,  that,  when  the  generals  were  executed, 
the  rest  of  them  were  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds ; 
but  as  for  the  remains  of  Clearchus,  that  a  violent  gust 
of  wind,  bearing  before  it  a  vast  heap  of  earth,  raised  a 
mound  to  cover  his  body,  upon  which,  after  a  short  time, 
some  dates  having  fallen  there,  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees 
grew  up  and  overshadowed  the  place,  so  that  the  king 
himself  declared  his  sorrow,  concluding  that  in  Clearchus 
he  put  to  death  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods. 

Parysatis,  therefore,  having  from  the  first  entertained  a 
secret  hatred  and  jealousy  against  Statira,  seeing  that 
the  power  she  herself  had  with  Artaxerxes  was  founded 
upon  feelings  of  honor  and  respect  for  her,  but  that 
Statira’s  influence  was  firmly  and  strongly  based  upon 
love  and  confidence,  was  resolved  to  contrive  her  ruin, 
playing  at  hazard,  as  she  thought,  for  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  world.  Among  her  attendant  women  there  was 
one  that  was  trusty  and  in  the  highest  esteem  with  her, 
whose  name  was  Gigis ;  who,  as  Dinon  avers,  assisted  in 
making  up  the  poison.  Ctesias  allows  her  only  to  have 
been  conscious  of  it,  and  that  against  her  will ;  charging 
Belitaras  with  actually  giving  the  drug,  whereas  Dinon 
says  it  was  Melantas.  The  two  women  had  begun  again 
to  visit  each  other  and  to  eat  together ;  but  though  they 
had  thus  far  relaxed  their  former  habits  of  jealousy  and 
variance,  still,  out  of  fear  and  as  a  matter  of  caution,  they 
always  ate  of  the  same  dishes  and  of  the  same  parts  of 
them.  Now  there  is  a  small  Persian  bird,  in  the  inside 
of  which  no  excrement  is  found,  only  a  mass  of  fat,  so 
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that  they  suppose  the  little  creature  lives  upon  air  and 
dew.  It  is  called  rhyntaces.  Ctesias  affirms,  that  Pary- 
satis,  cutting  a  bird  of  this  kind  into  two  pieces  with  a 
knife,  one  side  of  which  had  been  smeared  with  the  drug, 
the  other  side  being  clear  of  it,  ate  the  untouched  and 
wholesome  part  herself,  and  gave  Statira  that  which  was 
thus  infected  ;  but  Dinon  will  not  have  it  to  be  Parysatis, 
but  Melantas,  that  cut  up  the  bird  and  presented  the  en¬ 
venomed  part  of  it  to  Statira ;  who,  dying  with  dreadful 
agonies  and  convulsions,  was  herself  sensible  of  what  had 
happened  to  her,  and  aroused  in  the  king’s  mind  suspi¬ 
cion  of  his  mother,  whose  savage  and  implacable  temper 
he  knew.  And  therefore  proceeding  instantly  to  an  in¬ 
quest,  he  seized  upon  his  mother’s  domestic  servants 
that  attended  at  her  table,  and  put  them  upon  the  rack. 
Parysatis  kept  Gigis  at  home  with  her  a  long  time,  and, 
though  the  king  commanded  her,  she  would  not  produce 
her.  But  she,  at  last,  herself  desiring  that  she  might  be 
dismissed  to  her  own  home  by  night,  Artaxerxes  had 
intimation  of  it,  and,  lying  in  wait  for  her,  hurried  her 
away,  and  adjudged  her  to  death.  Now  poisoners  in  Per¬ 
sia  suffer  thus  by  law.  There  is  a  broad  stone,  on  which 
they  place  the  head  of  the  culprit,  and  then  with  another 
stone  beat  and  press  it,  until  the  face  and  the  head  itself 
are  all  pounded  to  pieces;  which  was  the  punishment 
Gigis  lost  her  life  by.  But  to  his  mother,  Artaxerxes 
neither  said  nor  did  any  other  hurt,  save  that  he  banished 
and  confined  her,  not  much  against  her  will,  to  Babylon, 
protesting  that  while  she  lived  he  would  not  come  near 
that  city.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  king’s  affairs  in 
his  own  house. 

But  when  all  his  attempts  to  capture  the  Greeks 
that  had  come  up  with  Cyrus,  though  he  desired  to 
do  so  no  less  than  he  had  desired  to  overcome  Cyrus 
and  maintain  his  throne,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  they, 
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though  they  had  lost  both  Cyras  and  their  own  gen¬ 
erals,  nevertheless  escaped,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  very 
palace,  making  it  plain  to  all  men  that  the  Persian  king 
and  his  empire  were  mighty  indeed  in  gold  and  luxury 
and  women,  but  otherwise  were  a  mere  show  and  vain 
display,  upon  this,  all  Greece  took  courage,  and  despised 
the  barbarians ;  and  especially  the  Lacedaemonians 
thought  it  strange  if  they  should  not  now  deliver  their 
countrymen  that  dwelt  in  Asia  from  their  subjection  to 
the  Persians,  nor  put  an  end  to  the  contumelious  usage 
of  them.  And  first  having  an  army  under  the  conduct 
of  Thimbron,  then  under  Dercyllidas,  but  doing  nothing 
memorable,  they  at  last  committed  the  war  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  king  Agesilaus,  who,  when  he  had  arrived 
with  his  men  in  Asia,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  them,  fell 
actively  to  work,  and  got  himself  great  renown.  He  de¬ 
feated  Tisaphernes  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  set  many 
cities  in  revolt.  Upon  this,  Artaxerxes,  perceiving  what 
was  his  wisest  way  of  waging  the  war,  sent  Timocrates 
the  Rhodian  into  Greece,  with  large  sums  of  gold,  com¬ 
manding  him  by  a  free  distribution  of  it  to  corrupt  the 
leading  men  in  the  cities,  and  to  excite  a  Greek  war 
against  Sparta.  So  Timocrates  following  his  instructions, 
the  most  considerable  cities  conspiring  together,  and  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  being  in  disorder,  the  ephors  remanded  Age¬ 
silaus  from  Asia.  At  which  time,  they  say,  as  he  was 
upon  his  return,  he  told  his  friends  that  Artaxerxes  had 
driven  him  out  of  Asia  with  thirty  thousand  archers  ;  the 
Persian  coin  having  an  archer  stamped  upon  it. 

Artaxerxes  scoured  the  seas,  too,  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Conon  the  Athenian  and  Pharnabazus  being  his  admirals. 
For  Conon,  after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  resided  in 
Cyprus ;  not  that  he  consulted  his  own  mere  security,  but 
looking  for  a  vicissitude  of  affairs  with  no  less  hope  than 
men  wait  for  a  change  of  wind  at  sea.  And  perceiving 
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that  his  skill  wanted  power,  and  that  the  king’s  power 
wanted  a  wise  man  to  guide  it,  he  sent  him  an  account 
by  letter  of  his  projects,  and  charged  the  bearer  to  hand 
it  to  the  king,  if  possible,  by  the  mediation  of  Zeno  the 
Cretan  or  Polycritus  the  Mendaean  (the  former  being  a 
dancing-master,  the  latter  a  physician),  or,  in  the  absence 
of  them  both,  by  Ctesias ;  who  is  said  to  have  taken  Co- 
non’s  letter,  and  foisted  into  the  contents  of  it  a  request, 
that  the  king  would  also  be  pleased  to  send  over  Ctesias 
to  him,  who  was  likely  to  be  of  use  on  the  sea-coast. 
Ctesias,  however,  declares  that  the  king,  of  his  own  accord, 
deputed  him  to  this  service.  Artaxerxes,  however,  de¬ 
feating  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Cnidos,  under 
the  conduct  of  Pharnabazus  and  Conon,  after  he  had 
stripped  them  of  their  sovereignty  by  sea,  at  the  same 
time,  brought,  so  to  say,  the  whole  of  Greece  over  to  him, 
so  that  upon  his  own  terms  he  dictated  the  celebrated 
peace  among  them,  styled  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  This 
Antalcidas  was  a  Spartan,  the  son  of  one  Leon,  who,  acting 
for  the  king’s  interest,  induced  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
covenant  to  let  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands 
adjacent  to  it  become  subject  and  tributary  to  him,  peace 
being  upon  these  conditions  established  among  the  Greeks, 
if  indeed  the  honorable  name  of  peace  can  fairly  be  given 
to  what  was  in  fact  the  disgrace  and  betrayal  of  Greece, 
a  treaty  more  inglorious  than  had  ever  been  the  result  of 
any  war  to  those  defeated  in  it. 

And  therefore  Artaxerxes,  though  always  abomina¬ 
ting  other  Spartans,  and  looking  upon  them,  as  Dinon 
says,  to  be  the  most  impudent  men  living,  gave  wonder¬ 
ful  honor  to  Antalcidas  when  he  came  to  him  into 
Persia;  so  much  so  that  one  day,  taking  a  garland 
of  flowers  and  dipping  it  in  the  most  precious  ointment, 
he  sent  it  to  him  after  supper,  a  favor  which  all  were 
amazed  at.  Indeed  he  was  a  person  fit  to  be  thus 
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delicately  treated,  and  to  have  such  a  crown,  who  had 
among  the  Persians  thus  made  fools  of  Leonidas  and 
Callicratidas.  Agesilaus,  it  seems,  on  some  one  having 
said,  “  0  the  deplorable  fate  of  Greece,  now  that  the 
Spartans  turn  Medes!”  replied,  “Nay,  rather  it  is  the 
Medes  who  become  Spartans.”  But  the  subtilty  of  the 
repartee  did  not  wipe  off  the  infamy  of  the  action. 
The  Lacedaemonians  soon  after  lost  their  sovereignty  in 
Greece  by  their  defeat  at  Leuctra ;  but  they  had  already 
lost  their  honor  by  this  treaty.  So  long  then  as  Sparta 
continued  to  be  the  first  state  in  Greece,  Artaxerxes 
continued  to  Antalcidas  the  honor  of  being  called  his 
friend  and  his  guest ;  but  when,  routed  and  humbled  at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  being  under  great  distress  for 
money,  they  had  despatched  Agesilaus  into  Egypt,  and 
Antalcidas  went  up  to  Artaxerxes,  beseeching  him  to 
supply  their  necessities,  he  so  despised,  slighted,  and 
rejected  him,  that  finding  himself,  on  his  return,  mocked 
and  insulted  by  his  enemies,  and  fearing  also  the  ephors, 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  Ismenias,  also,  the  Theban, 
and  Pelopidas,  who  had  already  gained  the  victory  at 
Leuctra,  arrived  at  the  Persian  court;  where  the  latter 
did  nothing  unworthy  of  himself.  But  Ismenias,  being 
commanded  to  do  obeisance  to  the  king,  dropped  his  ring 
before  him  upon  the  ground,  and  so,  stooping  to  take  it 
up,  made  a  show  of  doing  him  homage.  He  was  so 
gratified  with  some  secret  intelligence  which  Timagoras 
the  Athenian  sent  in  to  him  by  the  hand  of  his  secretary, 
Beluris,  that  he  bestowed  upon  him  ten  thousand  darics, 
and  because  he  was  ordered,  on  account  of  some  sickness,  to 
drink  cow’s  milk,  there  were  fourscore  milch  kine  driven 
after  him ;  also,  he  sent  him  a  bed,  furniture,  and  servants 
for  it,  the  Grecians  not  having  skill  enough  to  make  it,  as 
also  chairmen  to  carry  him,  being  infirm  in  body,  to  the 
sea-side.  Not  to  mention  the  feast  made  for  him  at 
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court,  which  was  so  princely  and  splendid  that  Ostanes, 
the  king’s  brother,  said  to  him,  “  0,  Timagoras,  do  not 
forget  the  sumptuous  table  you  have  sat  at  here ,  it  was 
not  put  before  you  for  nothing;”  which  was  indeed 
rather  a  reflection  upon  his  treason  than  to  remind  him 
of  the  king’s  bounty.  And  indeed  the  Athenians  con¬ 
demned  Timagoras  to  death  for  taking  bribes. 

But  Artaxerxes  gratified  the  Grecians  in  one  thing  in 
lieu  of  the  many  wherewith  he  plagued  them,  and  that 
was  by  taking  off  Tisaphernes,  their  most  hated  and 
malicious  enemy,  whom  he  put  to  death ;  Parysatis  adding 
her  influence  to  the  charges  made  against  him.  For  the 
king  did  not  persist  long  in  his  wrath  with  his  mother, 
but  was  reconciled  to  her,  and  sent  for  her,  being  assured 
that  she  had  wisdom  and  courage  fit  for  royal  power, 
and  there  being  now  no  cause  discernible  but  that  they 
might  converse  together  without  suspicion  or  offence. 
And  from  thenceforward  humoring  the  king  in  all  things 
according  to  his  heart’s  desire,  and  finding  fault  with 
nothing  that  he  did,  she  obtained  great  power  with  him, 
and  was  gratified  in  all  her  requests.  She  perceived  he 
was  desperately  in  love  with  Atossa,  one  of  his  own  two 
daughters,  and  that  he  concealed  and  checked  his  passion 
chiefly  for  fear  of  herself,  though,  if  we  may  believe 
some  writers,  he  had  privately  given  way  to  it  with  the 
young  girl  already.  As  soon  as  Parysatis  suspected  it, 
she  displayed  a  greater  fondness  for  the  young  girl 
than  before,  and  extolled  both  her  virtue  and  beauty  to 
him,  as  being  truly  imperial  and  majestic.  In  fine,  she 
persuaded  him  to  marry  her  and  declare  her  to  be  his  law¬ 
ful  wife,  overriding  all  the  principles  and  the  laws  by  which 
the  Greeks  hold  themselves  bound,  and  regarding  him¬ 
self  as  divinely  appointed  for  a  law  to  the  Persians,  and 
the  supreme  arbitrator  of  good  and  evil.  Some  historians 
further  affirm,  in  which  number  is  Heraclides  of  Cuma, 
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that  Artaxerxes  married  not  only  this  one,  but  a  second 
daughter  also,  Amestris,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  by  and 
by.  But  he  so  loved  Atossa  when  she  became  his 
consort,  that  when  leprosy  had  run  through  her  whole 
body,  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  at  it ;  but  putting 
up  his  prayers  to  Juno  for  her,  to. this  one  alone  of  all 
the  deities  he  made  obeisance,  by  laying  his  hands  upon 
the  earth ;  and  his  satraps  and  favorites  made  such  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  goddess  by  his  direction,  that  all  along  for 
sixteen  furlongs,  betwixt  the  court  and  her  temple,  the 
road  was  filled  up  with  gold  and  silver,  purple  and 
horses,  devoted  to  her. 

He  waged  war  out  of  his  own  kingdom  with  the 
Egyptians,  under  the  conduct  of  Pharnabazus  and 
Iphicrates,  but  was  unsuccessful  by  reason  of  their 
dissensions.  In  his  expedition  against  the  Cadusians,  he 
went  himself  in  person  with  three  hundred  thousand 
footmen  and  ten  thousand  horse.  And  making  an  incur¬ 
sion  into  their  country,  which  was  so  mountainous  as 
scarcely  to  be  passable,  and  withal  very  misty,  producing 
no  sort  of  harvest  of  corn  or  the  like,  but  with  pears, 
apples,  and  other  tree-fruits  feeding  a  warlike  and 
valiant  breed  of  men,  he  unawares  fell  into  great  dis¬ 
tresses  and  dangers.  For  there  was  nothing  to  be  got, 
fit  for  his  men  to  eat,  of  the  growth  of  that  place,  nor 
could  any  thing  be  imported  from  any  other.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  kill  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  thus  an 
ass’s  head  could  scarcely  be  bought  for  sixty  drachmas. 
In  short,  the  king’s  own  table  failed ;  and  there  were  but 
few  horses  left ;  the  rest  they  had  spent  for  food.  Then 
Teribazus,  a  man  often  in  great  favor  with  his  prince  for 
his  valor,  and  as  often  out  of  it  for  his  buffoonery,  and 
particularly  at  that  time  in  humble  estate  and  neglected, 
was  the  deliverer  of  the  king  and  his  army.  There  being 
two  kings  amongst  the  Cadusians,  and  each  of  them  en- 
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camping  separately,  Teribazus,  after  he  had  made  his 
application  to  Artaxerxes  and  imparted  his  design  to 
him,  went  to  one  of  the  princes,  and  sent  away  his  son 
privately  to  the  other.  So  each  of  them  deceived  his 
man,  assuring  him  that  the  other  prince  had  deputed  an 
ambassador  to  Artaxerxes,  suing  for  friendship  and  alli¬ 
ance  for  himself  alone ;  and,  therefore,  if  he  were  wise, 
he  told  him,  he  must  apply  himself  to  his  master  before 
he  had  decreed  any  thing,  and  he,  he  said,  would  lend 
him  his  assistance  in  all  things.  Both  of  them  gave 
credit  to  these  words,  and  because  they  supposed  they 
were  each  intrigued  against  by  the  other,  they  both  sent 
their  envoys,  one  along  with  Teribazus,  and  the  other 
with  his  son.  All  this  taking  some  time  to  transact,  fresh 
surmises  and  suspicions  of  Teribazus  were  expressed  to 
the  king,  who  began  to  be  out  of  heart,  sorry  that  he 
had  confided  in  him,  and  ready  to  give  ear  to  his  rivals 
who  impeached  him.  But  at  last  he  came,  and  so  did  his 
son,  bringing  the  Cadusian  agents  along  with  them,  and 
so  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms  and  a  peace  signed  with 
both  the  princes.  And  Teribazus,  in  great  honor  and 
distinction,  set  out  homewards  in  the  company  of  the 
king ;  who,  indeed,  upon  this  journey  made  it  appear 
plainly  that  cowardice  and  effeminacy  are  the  effects,  not 
of  delicate  and  sumptuous  living,  as  many  suppose,  but 
of  a  base  and  vicious  nature,  actuated  by. false  and  bad 
opinions.  For  notwithstanding  his  golden  ornaments,  his 
robe  of  state,  and  the  rest  of  that  costly  attire,  worth  no 
less  than  twelve  thousand  talents,  with  which  the  royal 
person  was  constantly  clad,  his  labors  and  toils  were  not 
a  whit  inferior  to  those  of  the  meanest  persons  in  his 
army.  With  his  quiver  by  his  side  and  his  shield  on 
his  arm,  he  led  them  on  foot,  quitting  his  horse, 
through  craggy  and  steep  ways,  insomuch  that  the 
sight  of  his  cheerfulness  and  unwearied  strength  gave 
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wings  to  the  soldiers,  and  so  lightened  the  journey,  that 
they  made  daily  marches  of  above  two  hundred  furlongs. 

After  they  had  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  mansions, 
which  had  beautiful  ornamented  parks  in  the  midst  of  a 
region  naked  and  without  trees,  the  weather  being  very 
cold,  he  gave  full  commission  to  his  soldiers  to  provide 
themselves  with  wood  by  cutting  down. any,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  even  the  pine  and  cypress.  And  when  they  hes¬ 
itated  and  were  for  sparing  them,  being  large  and  goodly 
trees,  he,  taking  up  an  axe  himself,  felled  the  greatest 
and  most  beautiful  of  them.  After  which  his  men  used 
their  hatchets,  and  piling  up  many  fires,  passed  away  the 
night  at  their  ease.  Nevertheless,  he  returned  not  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  many  and  valiant  subjects,  and  of  almost 
all  his  horses.  And  supposing  that  his  misfortunes  and 
the  ill  success  of  his  expedition  made  him  despised  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people,  he  looked  jealously  on  his  nobles, 
many  of  whom  he  slew  in  anger,  and  yet  more  out  of 
fear.  As,  indeed,  fear  is  the  bloodiest  passion  in  princes ; 
confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  being  merciful,  gentle,  and 
unsuspicious.  So  we  see  among  wild  beasts,  the  intrac¬ 
table  and  least  tamable  are  the  most  timorous  and  most 
easily  startled ;  the  nobler  creatures,  whose  courage  makes 
them  trustful,  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  advances  of 
men. 

Artaxerxes,  now  being  an  old  man,  perceived  that 
his  sons  were  in  controversy  about  his  kingdom,  and  that 
they  made  parties  among  his  favorites  and  peers.  Those 
that  were  equitable  among  them  thought  it  fit,  that  as  he 
bad  received  it,  so  he  should  bequeathe  it,  by  right  of  age, 
to  Darius.  The  younger  brother,  Ochus,  who  was  hot  and 
violent,  had  indeed  a  considerable  number  of  the  cour¬ 
tiers  that  espoused  his  interest,  but  his  chief  hope  was 
that  by  Atossa’s  means  he  should  win  his  father.  For  he 
flattered  her  with  the  thoughts  of  being  his  wife  and  part- 
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ner  in  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.  And 
truly  it  was  rumored  that  already  Ochus  maintained  a 
too  intimate  correspondence  with  her.  This,  however, 
was  quite  unknown  to  the  king ;  who,  being  willing  to 
put  down  in  good  time  his  son  Ochus’s  hopes,  lest,  by  his 
attempting  the  same  things  his  uncle  Cyrus  did,  wars  and 
contentions  might  again  afflict  his  kingdom,  proclaimed 
Darius,  then  twenty-five*  years  old,  his  successor,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  wear  the  upright  hat,  as  they  call  it. 
It  was  a  rule  and  usage  of  Persia,  that  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown  should  beg  a  boon,  and  that  he  that  declared 
him  so  should  give  whatever  he  asked,  provided  it  were 
within  the  sphere  of  his  power.  Darius  therefore  re¬ 
quested  Aspasia,  in  former  time  the  most  prized  of  the 
concubines  of  Cyrus,  and  now  belonging  to  the  king. 
She  was  by  birth  a  Phocaean,  of  Ionia,  born  of  free 
parents,  and  well  educated.  Once  when  Cyrus  was  at 
supper,  she  was  led  in  to  him  with  other  women,  who, 
when  they  were  sat  down  by  him,  and  he  began  to  sport 
and  dally  and  talk  jestingly  with  them,  gave  way  freely 
to  his  advances.  But  she  stood  by  in  silence,  refusing  to 
come  when  Cyrus  called  her,  and  when  his  chamber¬ 
lains  were  going  to  force  her  towards  him,  said,  “  Whoso¬ 
ever  lays  hands  on  me  shall  rue  it ;  ”  so  that  she  seemed 
to  the  company  a  sullen  and  rude-mannered  person. 
However,  Cyrus  was  well  pleased,  and  laughed,  saying  to 
the  man  that  brought  the  women,  “  Do  you  not  see  of 
a  certainty  that  this  woman  alone  of  all  that  came  with 


*  The  manuscripts  read  “  fifty,” 
pentecoston ,  corrected  on  conjec¬ 
ture  to  pempton  kai  eikoston.  Fifty 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Plutarch  a  little  further 
on,  where  he  speaks  of  him  as  a 
young  man.  But  the  length  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  if  it  re- 
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ally  lasted,  as  Plutarch  says,  for 
sixty-two  years,  is  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  this  youthfulness  of 
the  son  and  declared  successor ; 
and  scarcely  compatible  at  all  with 
the  story  of  his  passion  for  Aspa¬ 
sia. 
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yon  is  truly  noble  and  pure  in  character?”  After  which 
time  he  began  to  regard  her,  and  loved  her  above  all  of 
her  sex,  and  called  her  the  Wise.  But  Cyrus  being  slain 
in  the  fight,  she  was  taken  among  the  spoils  of  his  camp. 

Darius,  in  demanding  her,  no  doubt  much  offended  his 
father,  for  the  barbarian  people  keep  a  very  jealous  and 
watchful  eye  over  their  carnal  pleasures,  so  that  it  is 
death  for  a  man  not  only  to  come  near  and  touch  any 
concubine  of  his  prince,  but  likewise  on  a  journey  to  ride 
forward  and  pass  by  the  carriages  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
veyed.  And  though,  to  gratify  his  passion,  he  had  against 
all  law  married  his  daughter  Atossa,  and  had  besides  her 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  concubines  selected 
for  their  beauty,  yet  being  importuned  for  that  one  by 
Darius,  he  urged  that  she  was  a  free-woman,  and  allowed 
him  to  take  her,  if  she  had  an  inclination  to  go  with  him, 
but  by  no  means  to  force  her  away  against  it.  Aspasia, 
therefore,  being  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the  king’s  ex¬ 
pectation,  making  choice  of  Darius,  he  gave  him  her  indeed, 
being  constrained  by  law,  but  when  he  had  done  so,  a 
little  after  he  took  her  from  him.  For  he  consecrated  her 
priestess  to  Diana  of  Ecbatana,  whom  they  name  Anaitis, 
that  she  might  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  strict 
chastity,  thinking  thus  to  punish  his  son,  not  rigorously, 
but  with  moderation,  by  a  revenge  chequered  with  jest 
and  earnest.  But  he  took  it  heinously,  either  that  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  Aspasia,  or  because  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  affronted  and  scorned  by  his  father.  Te- 
ribazus,  perceiving  him  thus  minded,  did  his  best  to  exas¬ 
perate  him  yet  further,  seeing  in  his  injuries  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  own,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
account :  Artaxerxes,  having  many  daughters,  promised 
to  give  Apama  to  Pharnabazus  to  wife,  Rhodogune  to 
Orontes,  and  Amestris  to  Teribazus ;  whom  alone  of  the 
three  he  disappointed,  by  marrying  Amestris  himself. 
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However,  to  make  him  amends,  he  betrothed  his  young¬ 
est  daughter  Atossa  to  him.  But  after  he  had,  being 
enamored  of  her  too,  as  has  been  said,  married  her, 
Teribazus  entertained  an  irreconcilable  enmity  against 
him.  As  indeed  he  was  seldom  at  any  other  time  steady 
in  his  temper,  but  uneven  and  inconsiderate ;  so  that 
whether  he  were  in  the  number  of  the  choicest  favorites 
of  his  prince,  or  whether  he  were  offensive  and  odious 
to  him,  he  demeaned  himself  in  neither  condition 
with  moderation;  but  if  he  was  advanced  he  was 
intolerably  insolent,  and  in  his  degradation  not  submis¬ 
sive  and  peaceable  in  his  deportment,  but  fierce  and 
haughty. 

And  therefore  Teribazus  was  to  the  young  prince  flame 
added  upon  flame,  ever  urging  him,  and  saying,  that  in 
vain  those  wear  their  hats  upright  who  consult  not  the 
real  success  of  their  affairs,  and  that  he  was  ill  befriended 
of  reason  if  he  imagined,  whilst  he  had  a  brother,  who, 
through  the  women’s  apartments,  was  seeking  a  way  to 
the  supremacy,  and  a  father  of  so  rash  and  fickle  a 
humor,  that  he  should  by  succession  infallibly  step  up 
into  the  throne.  For  he  that  out  of  fondness  to  an  Ionian 
girl  has  eluded  a  law  sacred  and  inviolable  among  the 
Persians  is  not  likely  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  important  promises.  He  added,  too,  that  it  was 
not  all  one  for  Ochus  not  to  attain  to,  and  for  him  to  be 
put  by  his  crown  ;  since  Ochus  as  a  subject  might  live 
happily,  and  nobody  could  hinder  him ;  but  he,  being  pro¬ 
claimed  king,  must  either  take  up  his  sceptre  or  lay  down 
his  life.  These  words  presently  inflamed  Darius :  what 
Sophocles  says  being  indeed  generally  true  :  — 


Quick  travels  the  persuasion  to  what ’s  wrong. 

For  the  path  is  smooth,  and  upon  an  easy  descent,  that 
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*eads  us  to  our  own  will ;  and  the  most  part  of  us  desire 
what  is  evil  through  our  strangeness  to  and  ignorance 
of  good.  And  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  greatness  of  the 
empire  and  the  jealousy  Darius  had  of  Ochus  furnished 
Teribazus  with  material  for  his  persuasions.  Nor  was 
Venus  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  matter,  in  regard, 
namely,  of  his  loss  of  Aspasia. 

Darius,  therefore,  resigned  himself  up  to  the  dictates 
of  Teribazus ;  and  many  now  conspiring  with  them,  a 
eunuch  gave  information  to  the  king  of  their  plot  and 
the  way  how  it  was  to  be  managed,  having  discovered 
the  certainty  of  it,  that  they  had  resolved  to  break  into 
his  bed-chamber  by  night,  and  there  to  kill  him  as  he 
lay.  After  Artaxerxes  had  been  thus  advertised,  he  did 
not  think  fit,  by  disregarding  the  discovery,  to  despise  so 
great  a  danger,  nor  to  believe  it  when  there  was  little  or 
no  proof  of  it.  Thus  then  he  did:  he  charged  the 
eunuch  constantly  to  attend  and  accompany  the  con¬ 
spirators  wherever  they  were ;  in  the  mean  while,  he 
broke  down  the  party-wall  of  the  chamber  behind  his 
bed,  and  placed  a  door  in  it  to  open  and  shut,  which 
covered  up  with  tapestry ;  so  the  hour  approaching,  and 
the  eunuch  having  told  him  the  precise  time  in  which 
the  traitors  designed  to  assassinate  him,  he  waited  for 
them  in  his  bed,  and  rose  not  up  till  he  had  seen  the 
faces  of  his  assailants  arid  recognized  every  man  of  them. 
But  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  with  their  swords  drawn 
and  coming  up  to  him,  throwing  up  the  hanging,  he 
made  his  retreat  into  the  inner  chamber,  and,  bolting  to 
the  door,  raised  a  cry.  Thus  when  the  murderers  had 
been  seen  by  him,  and  had  attempted  him  in  vain,  they 
with  speed  went  back  through  the  same  doors  they  came 
in  by,  enjoining  Teribazus  and  his  friends  to  fly,  as  their 
plot  had  been  certainly  detected.  They,  therefore,  made 
their  escape  different  ways  j  but  Teribazus  was  seized  by 
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the  king’s  guards,  and  after  slaying  many,  while  they 
were  laying  hold  on  him,  at  length  being  struck  through 
with  a  dart  at  a  distance,  fell.  As  for  Darius,  who  was 
brought  to  trial  with  his  children,  the  king  appointed  the 
royal  judges  to  sit  over  him,  and  because  he  was  not  him¬ 
self  present,  but  accused  Darius  by  proxy,  he  commanded 
his  scribes  to  write  down  the  opinion  of  every  one  of  the 
judges,  and  show  it  to  him.  And  after  they  had  given 
their  sentences,  all  as  one  man,  and  condemned  Darius 
to  death,  the  officers  seized  on  him  and  hurried  him  to  a 
chamber  not  far  off  To  which  place  the  executioner, 
when  summoned,  came  with  a  razor  in  his  hand,  with 
which  men  of  his  employment  cut  off  the  heads  of  offend¬ 
ers.  But  when  he  saw  that  Darius  was  the  person  thus 
to  be  punished,  he  was  appalled  and  started  back,  offer¬ 
ing  to  go  out,  as  one  that  had  neither  power  nor  courage 
enough  to  behead  a  king;  yet  at  the  threats  and  com¬ 
mands  of  the  judges,  who  stood  at  the  prison  door,  he 
returned,  and  grasping  the  hair  of  his  head  and  bringing 
his  face  to  the  ground  with  one  hand,  he  cut  through  his 
neck  with  the  razor  he  had  in  the  other.  Some  affirm 
that  sentence  was  passed  in  the  presence  of  Artaxerxes ; 
that  Darius,  after  he  had  been  convicted  by  clear  evi¬ 
dence,  falling  prostrate  before  him,  did  humbly  beg  his 
pardon ;  that  instead  of  giving  it,  he,  rising  up  in  rage 
and  drawing  his  scymetar,  smote  him  till  he  had  killed 
him  ;  that  then,  going  forth  into  the  court,  he  wor¬ 
shipped  the  sun,  and  said,  “Depart  in  peace,  ye  Persians, 
and  declare  to  your  fellow-subjects  how  the  mighty 
Oromasdes  hath  dealt  out  vengeance  to  the  contrivers  of 
unjust  and  unlawful  things.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  issue  of  this  conspiracy.  And 
now  Ochus  was  high  in  his  hopes,  being  confident  in  the 
influence  of  Atossa ;  but  yet  was  afraid  of  Ariaspes,  the 
only  male  surviving,  besides  himself,  of  the  legitimate  off- 
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spring  of  his  father,  and  of  Arsames,  one  of  his  natural 
sons.  For  indeed  Ariaspes  was  already  claimed  as  their 
prince  by  the  wishes  of  the  Persians,  not  because  he  was 
the  elder  brother,  but  because  he  excelled  Ochus  in 
gentleness,  plaindealing,  and  good-nature;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Arsames  appeared,  by  his  wisdom,  fitted  for 
the  throne,  and  that  he  was  dear  to  his  father,  Ochus 
well  knew.  So  he  laid  snares  for  them  both,  and  being 
no  less  treacherous  than  bloody,  he  made  use  of  the 
cruelty  of  his  nature  against  Arsames,  and  of  his  craft 
and  wiliness  against  Ariaspes.  For  he  suborned  the 
king’s  eunuchs  and  favorites  to  convey  to  him  menacing 
and  harsh  expressions  from  his  father,  as  though  he  had 
decreed  to  put  him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 
When  they  daily  communicated  these  things  as  secrets, 
and  told  him  at  one  time  that  the  king  would  do  so  to 
him  ere  long,  and  at  another,  that  the  blow  was  actually 
close  impending,  they  so  alarmed  the  young  man,  struck 
such  a  terror  into  him,  and  cast  such  a  confusion  and 
anxiety  upon  his  thoughts,  .that,  having  prepared  some 
poisonous  drugs,  he  drank  them,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  his  life.  The  king,  on  hearing  what  kind 
of  death  he  died,  heartily  lamented  him,  and  was  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  it.  But  being  dis¬ 
abled  by  his  age  to  search  into  and  prove  it,  he  was,  after 
the  loss  of  this  son,  more  affectionate  than  before  to 
Arsames,  did  manifestly  place  his  greatest  confidence  in 
him,  and  made  him  privy  to  his  counsels.  Whereupon 
Ochus  had  no  longer  patience  to  defer  the  execution 
of  his  purpose,  but  having  procured  Arpates,  Teribazus’s 
son,  for  the  undertaking,  he  killed  Arsames  by  his  hand. 
Artaxerxes  at  that  time  had  but  a  little  hold  on  life,  by 
reason  of  his  extreme  age,  and  so,  when  he  heard  of  the 
fate  of  Arsames,  he  could  not  sustain  it  at  all,  but  sinking 
at  once  under  the  weight  of  his  grief  and  distress,  ex- 
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pired,  after  a  life  of  ninety-four  years,  and  a  reign 
of  sixty-two.  And  then  he  seemed  a  moderate  and 
gracious  governor,  more  especially  as  compared  to  his 
son  Ochus,  who  outdid  all  his  predecessors  in  blood¬ 
thirstiness  and  cruelty. 


G  A  LB  A. 


Ipiiicrates  the  Athenian  used  to  say  that  it  is  best  to 
have  a  mercenary  soldier  fond  of  money  and  of  pleasures, 
for  thus  he  will  fight  the  more  boldly,  to  procure  the 
means  to  gratify  his  desires.  But  most  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  body  of  an  army,  as  well  as  the  natural 
one,  when  in  its  healthy  condition,  should  make  no  efforts 
apart,  but  in  compliance  with  its  head.  Wherefore  they 
tell  us  that  Paulus  iEmilius,  on  taking  command  of  the 
forces  in  Macedonia,  and  finding  them  talkative  and  im¬ 
pertinently  busy,  as  though  they  were  all  commanders, 
issued  out  his  orders  that  they  should  have  only  ready 
hands  and  keen  swords,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  And 
Plato,  who  can  discern  no  use  of  a  good  ruler  or  general, 
if  his  men  are  not  on  their  part  obedient  and  conforma¬ 
ble  (the  virtue  of  obeying,  as  of  ruling,  being  in  his 
opinion  one  that  does  not  exist  without  first  a  noble 
nature,  and  then  a  philosophic  education,  where  the  eager 
and  active  powers  are  allayed  with  the  gentler  and  hu- 
maner  sentiments),  may  claim  in  confirmation  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  sundry  mournful  instances  elsewhere,  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  events  that  followed  among  the  Romans  upon 
the  death  of  Nero,  in  which  plain  proofs  were  given  that 
nothing  is  more  terrible  than  a  military  force  moving 
about  in  an  empire  upon  uninstructed  and  unreasoning 
impulses.  Demades,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  com- 
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pared  the  Macedonian  army  to  the  Cyclops  after  his  eye 
was  out,  seeing  their  many  disorderly  and  unsteady  mo¬ 
tions.  But  the  calamities  of  the  Roman  government 
might  be  likened  to  the  motions  of  the  giants  that  as¬ 
sailed  heaven,  convulsed  as  it  was,  and  distracted,  and 
from  every  side  recoiling,  as  it  were,  upon  itself,  not  so 
much  by  the  ambition  of  those  who  were  proclaimed 
emperors,  as  by  the  covetousness  and  license  of  the  sol¬ 
diery,  who  drove  commander  after  commander  out,  like 
nails  one  upon  another. 

Dionysius,  in  raillery,  said  of  the  Phersean*  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  government  of  Thessaly  only  ten  months,  that 
he  had  been  a  tragedy-king,  but  the  Csesars’  house  in 
Rome,  the  Palatium,  received  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
no  less  than  four  emperors,  passing,  as  it  were,  across  the 
stage,  and  one  making  room  for  another  to  enter. 

This  was  the  only  satisfaction  of  the  distressed,  that 
they  needed  not  require  any  other  justice  on  their  op¬ 
pressors,  seeing  them  thus  murder  each  other,  and  first  of 
all,  and  that  most  justly,  the  one  that  ensnared  them  first, 
and  taught  them  to  expect  such  happy  results  from  a 
change  of  emperors,  sullying  a  good  work  by  the  pay  he 
gave  for  its  being  done,  and  turning  revolt  against  Nero 
into  nothing  better  than  treason. 

For,  as  already  related, j*  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  captain 
of  the  guards,  together  with  Tigellinus,J  after  Nero’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  now  desperate,  and  it  was  perceived 
that  he  designed  to  fly  into  Egypt,  persuaded  the  troops 
to  declare  Galba  emperor,  as  if  Nero  had  been  already 

*  The  name  has  fallen  out  of  {  Nymphidius  and  Tigellinus 
the  text.  Alexander,  according  to  were  the  two  prefects  of  the  prae- 
some,  but  more  probably  Lyco-  torian  guards,  whose  camp  was 
phron,  was  the  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  in  the  city,  and  who  were  the 
Thessaly  who  is  referred  to.  household  troops  of  the  emperor. 

f  This  seems  to  refer  to  a  lost 
biography  of  Nero 
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gone,  promising  to  all  the  court  and  praetorian  soldiers, 
as  they  are  called,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  drachmas 
apiece,  and  to  those  in  service  abroad  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  drachmas  each ;  so  vast  a  sum  for  a  largess  as 
it  was  impossible  any  one  could  raise,  but  he  must 
be  infinitely  more  exacting  and  oppressive  than  ever 
Nero  was.  This  quickly  brought  Nero  to  his  grave,  and 
soon  after  Galba  too ;  they  murdered  the  first  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  promised  gift,  and  not  long  after  the 
other  because  they  did  not  obtain  it  from  him ;  and  then, 
seeking  about  to  find  some  one  who  would  purchase  at 
such  a  rate,  they  consumed  themselves  in  a  succession  of 
treacheries  and  rebellions  before  they  obtained  their 
demands.  But  to  give  a  particular  relation  of  all  that 
passed  would  require  a  history  in  full  form ;  I  have  only 
to  notice  what  is  properly  to  my  purpose,  namely,  what 
the  Caesars  did  and  suffered. 

Sulpicius  Galba  is  owned  by  all  to  have  been  the  rich¬ 
est  private  person  that  ever  came  to  the  imperial  seat. 
And  besides  the  additional  honor  of  being  of  the  family 
of  the  Servii,  he  valued  himself  more  especially  for  his 
relationship  to  Catulus,  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  his 
time  both  for  virtue  and  renown,  however  he  may  have 
voluntarily  yielded  to  others  as  regards  power  and  au¬ 
thority.  Galba  was  also  akin  to  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  by  whose  interest  he  was  preferred  to  the 
consulship  by  the  emperor .*  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
commanded  the  troops  well  in  Germany,  and,  being  made 
proconsul  in  Libya,  gained  a  reputation  that  few  ever 
had.  But  his  quiet  manner  of  living  and  his  sparing¬ 
ness  in  expenses  and  his  disregard  of  appearance  gave 

*  Literally,  “  he  came  out  as  the  Caesars’  residence,  which  was 
consul  from  the  Palatium;”  i.  e.,  gradually  coming  to  occupy  the 
as  the  nominee  of  the  emperor ;  whole  Palatine  Hill  or  Palatium. 
the  Palatium  being  the  name  for 
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him,  when  he  became  emperor,  an  ill-name  for  mean¬ 
ness,  being,  in  fact,  his  worn-out  credit  for  regularity  and 
moderation.  He  was  entrusted  by  Nero  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  before  Nero  had  yet  learned  to  be  appre¬ 
hensive  of  men  of  great  repute.  To  the  opinion,  more¬ 
over,  entertained  of  his  mild  natural  temper,  his  old  age 
added  a  belief  that  he  would  never  act  incautiously. 

There  while  Nero’s  iniquitous  agents*  savagely  and 
cruelly  harassed  the  provinces  under  Nero’s  authority, 
he  could  afford  no  succor,  but  merely  offer  this  only  ease 
and  consolation,  that  he  seemed  plainly  to  sympathize, 
as  a  fellow-sufferer,  with  those  who  were  condemned 
upon  suits  and  sold.  And  when  lampoons  were  made 
upon  Nero  and  circulated  and  sung  everywhere  about,  he 
neither  prohibited  them,  nor  showed  any  indignation  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor’s  agents,  and  for  this  was  the  more 
beloved ;  as  also  that  he  was  now  well  acquainted  with 
them,  having  been  in  chief  power  there  eight  years  at  the 
time  when  Junius  Vindex,f  general  of  the  forces  in  Gaul, 
began  his  insurrection  against  Nero.  And  it  is  reported 
that  letters  came  to  Galba  before  it  fully  broke  out  into 
an  open  rebellion,  which  he  neither  seemed  to  give  credit 
to,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  take  means  to  let  Nero 
know;  as  other  officers  did,  sending  to  him  the  letters 
which  came  to  them,  and  so  spoiled  the  design,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  who  yet  afterwards  shared  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  confessed  they  had  been  treacherous  to 
themselves  as  well  as  him.  At  last  Yindex,  plainly  de¬ 
claring  war,  wrote  to  Galba,  encouraging  him  to  take  the 
government  upon  him,  and  give  a  head  to  this  strong 


*  The  imperial  proctors,  or  pro¬ 
curators,  who  collected  the  special 
imperial  revenues  for  th ejiscus  or 
privy  purse. 

t  His  name  was  not  Junius,  but 


Julius,  which  came  no  doubt  from 
the  house  of  the  Caesars  ;  he  was 
of  Gaulish  blood,  and  his  father  or 
grandfather  may  have  received  the 
citizenship  from  Caesar  himself. 
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body,  the  Gaulish  provinces,  which  could  already  count  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  and  were  able  to  arm  a 
yet  greater  number  if  occasion  were.  Galba  laid  the 
matter  before  his  friends,  some  of  whom  thought  it  fit  to 
wait,  and  see  what  movement  there  might  be  and  what 
inclinations  displayed  at  Rome  for  the  revolution.  But 
Titus  Yinius,  captain  of  his  praetorian  guard,*  spoke 
thus :  “  Galba,  what  means  this  inquiry  ?  To  question 
whether  we  shall  continue  faithful  to  Nero  is,  in  itself,  to 
cease  to  be  faithful.f  Nero  is  our  enemy,  and  we  must 
by  no  means  decline  the  help  of  Vindex:  or  else  we  must 
at  once  denounce  him,  and  march  to  attack  him,  because 
he  wishes  you  to  be  the  governor  of  the  Romans,  rather 
than  Nero  their  tyrant.”  Thereupon  Galba,  by  an  edict, 
appointed  a  day  when  he  would  receive  manumissions, | 
and  general  rumor  and  talk  beforehand  about  his  pur¬ 
pose  brought  together  a  great  crowd  of  men  so  ready  for 
a  change,  that  he  scarcely  appeared,  stepping  up  to  the 
tribunal,  but  they  with  one  consent  saluted  him  emperor. 
That  title  he  refused  at  present  to  take  upon  him ;  but 
after  he  had  a  while  inveighed  against  Nero,  and  be¬ 
moaned  the  loss  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  those  that 
had  been  destroyed  by  him,  he  offered  himself  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country,  not  by  the  titles  of  Csesar  or  em¬ 
peror,  but  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people. 

Now  that  Yindex  did  wisely  in  inviting  Galba  to  the 
empire,  Nero  himself  bore  testimony ;  who,  though  he 

\ 

*  Every  Roman  commander-in-  f  “  Nam  qui  deliberant  descive- 
chief  (for  which  praetor  was  orig-  runt.” —  Tacitus. 
inally  the  title,  borne,  for  exam-  |  No  act  for  the  manumission 
pie,  in  old  time,  by  the  consuls)  of  a  slave  was  valid  by  the  Roman 
had  his  body-guard,  or  praetorian  law,  unless  a  declaration  was  made 
cohort.  This  had  been  the  model  to  the  magistrate, 
for  the  imperial  praetorians  in  the 
city. 
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seemed  to  despise  Yindex  and  altogether  to  slight  the 
Gauls  and  their  concerns,  yet  when  he  heard  of  Galba 
(as  by  chance  he  had  just  bathed  and  sat  down  to  his 
morning  meal),  at  this  news  he  overturned  the  table. 
But  the  senate  having  voted  Galba  an  enemy,  presently, 
to  make  his  jest,  and  likewise  to  personate  a  confidence 
among  his  friends,  “  This  is  a  very  happy  opportunity,” 
he  said,  “  for  me,  who  sadly  want  such  a  booty  as  that  of 
the  Gauls,  which  must  all  fall  in  as  lawful  prize;  and 
Galba’s  estate  I  can  use  or  sell  at  once,  he  being  now  an 
open  enemy.”  And  accordingly  he  had  Galba’s  property 
exposed  to  sale,  which  when  Galba  heard  of,  he  seques¬ 
tered  all  that  was  Nero’s  in  Spain,  and  found  far  readier 
bidders. 

Many  now  began  to  revolt  from  Nero,  and  pretty 
nearly  all  adhered  to  Galba;  only  Clodius  Macer  in 
Africa,  and  Yirginius  Rufus,  commander  of  the  German 
forces  in  Gaul,  followed  counsel  of  their  own;  yet  these 
two  were  not  of  one  and  the  same  advice,  for  Clodius, 
being  sensible  of  the  rapines  and  murders  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  cruelty  and  covetousness,  was  in  perplex¬ 
ity,  and  felt  it  was  not  safe  for  him  either  to  retain  or 
quit  his  command.  But  Yirginius,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  strongest  legions,  by  whom  he  was  many  repeated 
times  saluted  emperor  and  pressed  to  take  the  title  upon 
him,  declared  that  he  neither  would  assume  that  honor 
himself,  nor  see  it  given  to  any  other  than  whom  the 
senate  should  elect. 

These  things  at  first  did  not  a  little  disturb  Galba,  but 
when  presently  Yirginius  and  Yindex  were  in  a  manner 
forced  by  their  armies,  having  got  the  reins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  their  hands,  to  a  great  encounter  and  battle,  in 
which  Yindex,  having  seen  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Gauls  destroyed,  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  when  the 
report  straight  spread  abroad,  that  all  desired  Yirginius, 
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after  this  great  victory,  to  take  the  empire  upon  him,  or 
else  they  would  return  to  Nero  again,  Galba,  in  great 
alarm  at  this,  wrote  to  Yirginius,  exhorting  him  to  join 
with  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Romans,  and  so  retiring  with  his  friends 
into  Clunia,  a  town  in  Spain,  he  passed  away  his  time, 
rather  repenting  his  former  rashness,- and  wishing  for  his 
wonted  ease  and  privacy,  than  setting  about  what  was  fit 
to  be  done. 

It  was  now  summer,  when  on  a  sudden,  a  little  before 
dusk,  comes  a  freedman,  Icelus  by  name,  having  arrived 
in  seven  days  from  Rome;  and  being  informed  where 
Galba  was  reposing  himself  in  private,  he  went  straight 
on,  and  pushing  by  the  servants  of  the  chamber,  opened 
the  door  and  entered  the  room,  and  told  him, that  Nero 
being  yet  alive  but  not  appearing,  first  the  army,  and 
then  the  people  and  senate,  declared  Galba  emperor ;  not 
long  after,  it  was  reported  that  Nero  was  dead;  “but  I,” 
said  he,  “  hot  giving  credit  to  common  fame,  went  my¬ 
self  to  the  body  and  saw  him  lying  dead,  and  only  then 
set  out  to  bring  you  word.”  This  news  at  once  made 
Galba  great  again,  and  a  crowd  of  people  came  hastening 
to  the  door,  all  very  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  tidings, 
though  the  speed  of  the  man  was  almost  incredible. 
Two  days  after  came  Titus  Vinius  with  sundry  others 
from  the  camp,  who  gave  an  account  in  detail  of  the 
orders  of  the  senate,  and  for  this  service  was  considerably 
advanced.  On  the  freedman,  Galba  conferred  the  honor 
of  the  gold  ring,*  and  Icelus,  as  he  had  been  before,  now 

*  The  gold  ring  had  been  the  was  a  sort  of  beginning  of  a  royal 
mark  of  the  Roman  citizen  of  the  power  of  conferring  nobility.  Any 
equestrian  or  cavalry  class ;  these  freeborn  citizen  thus  distinguished 
were  the  rings  which  Hannibal  took  equestrian  rank,  and  a  freed- 
collected  at  Cannos.  But  the  gold  man  that  of  a  freeborn  citizen, 
ring  was  given  also  by  the  per-  or  ingenuus. 
sonal  favor  of  the  emperor,  and 
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taking  the  name  of  Marcianus,  held  the  first  place  of  the 
freedmen. 

But  at  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  not  gently  and 
little  by  little,  but  at  once,  and  without  exception, 
engrossed  all  power  to  himself;  Galba,  being  an  old 
man  (seventy-three  years  of  age),  would  scarcely,  he 
thought,  live  long  enough  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to 
Rome ;  and  the  troops  in  the  city  were  from  old  time 
attached  to  him,  and  now  bound  by  the  vastness  of  the 
promised  gift,  for  which  they  regarded  him  as  their  bene¬ 
factor,  and  Galba  as  their  debtor.  Thus  presuming  on  his 
interest,  he  straightway  commanded  Tigellinus,  who  was 
in  joint  commission  with  himself,  to  lay  down  his  sword ;  * 
and  giving  entertainments,  he  invited  the  former  consuls 
and  commanders,  making  use  of  Galba’s  name  for  the 
invitation ;  but  at  the  same  time  prepared  many  in  the 
camp  to  propose  that  a  request  should  be  sent  to  Galba 
that  he  should  appoint  Nymphidius  sole  prefect  for  life 
without  a  colleague.  And  the  modes  which  the  senate 
took  to  show  him  honor  and  increase  his  power,  styling 
him  their  benefactor,  and  attending  daily  at  his  gates, 
and  giving  him  the  compliment  of  heading  with  his  own 
name  and  confirming  all  their  acts,  carried  him  on  to  a 
yet  greater  degree  of  arrogance,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
he  became  an  object,  not  only  of  dislike,  but  of  terror,  to 
those  that  sought'his  favor.  When  the  consuls  them¬ 
selves  had  despatched  their  couriers  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate  to  the  emperor,  together  with  the  sealed 
diplomas, f  which  the  authorities  in  all  the  towns  where 

*  His  sword  of  office  as  prefect,  this  special  purpose,  sealed  under 
together  with  himself,  of  the  prse-  the  republic  by  the  consuls,  now 
torian  s^uard.  by  the  emperors.  T ersons  who 

f  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  wished  for  the  use  of  the  state’s 
system,  still  followed  on  the  conti-  horses  and  carriages  got  them  ; 
nent  of  Europe,  of  a  state-post  couriers  with  despatches,  of  course, 
for  conveyance.  The  diplomata ,  had  them, 
or  cfouWe-papers,  were  issued  for 
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horses  or  carriages  are  changed,  look  at  and  on  that 
certificate  hasten  the  couriers  forward  with  all  their 
means,  he  was  highly  displeased  that  his  seal  had  not 
been  used,  and  none  of  his  soldiers  employed  on  the 
errand.  Nay,  he  even  deliberated  what  course  to  take 
with  the  consuls  themselves,  but  upon  their  submission 
and  apology  he  was  at  last  pacified-.  To  gratify  the 
people,  he  did  not  interfere  with  their  beating  to  death 
any  that  fell  into  their  hands  of  Nero’s  party.  Amongst 
others,  Spiclus,*  the  gladiator,  was  killed  in  the  forum  by 
being  thrown  under  Nero’s  statues,  which  they  dragged 
about  the  place  over  his  body.  Aponius,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  accusations,  they  knocked  to 
the  ground,  and  drove  carts  loaded  with  stones  over  him. 
And  many  others  they  tore  in  pieces,  some  of  them  no 
way  guilty,  insomuch  that  Mauriscus,  a  person  of  great 
account  and  character,  told  the  senate  that  he  feared,  in 
a  short  time,  they  might  wish  for  Nero  again. 

Nymphidius,  now  advancing  towards  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  hopes,  did  not  refuse  to  let  it  be  said  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Cains  Caesar,-}*  Tiberius’s  successor ;  who, 
it  is  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  his  mother  in  his 
early  youth,  a  woman  indeed  handsome  enough,  the  off¬ 
spring  of  Callistus,  one  of  Caesar’s  freedmen,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  sempstress.  But  it  is  plain  that  Caius’s  familiarity 
with  his  mother  was  of  too  late  datb  to  give  him  any 
pretensions,  and  it  was  suspected  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
claim  a  father  in  Martianus,  the  gladiator,  whom  his 
mother,  Nymphidia,  took  a  passion  for,  being  a  famous 
man  in  his  way,  whom  also  he  much  more  resembled. 
However,  though  he  certainly  owned  Nymphidia  for  his 
mother,  he  ascribed  meantime  the  downfall  of  Nero  to 
himself  alone,  and  thought  he  was  not  sufficiently 

*  Spicillus.  called  Caius  ;  though  Caius  Cassar 

t  The  emperor  Caligula,  always  is  not  always  Caligula. 
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rewarded  with  the  honors  and  riches  he  enjoyed,  (nay, 
though  to  all  was  added  the  company  of  Sporus,  whom 
he  immediately  sent  for  while  Nero’s  body  was  yet 
burning  on  the  pile,  and  treated  as  his  consort,  with  the 
name  of  Poppaea,)  but  he  must  also  aspire  to  the  empire. 
And  at  Rome  he  had  friends  who  took  measures  for  him 
secretly,  as  well  as  some  women  and  some  members 
of  the  senate  also,  who  worked  underhand  to  assist  him. 
And  into  Spain  he  despatched  one  of  his  friends,  named 
Gellianus,  to  view  the  posture  of  affairs. 

But  all  things  succeeded  well  with  Galba  after  Nero’s 
death ;  only  Yirginius  Rufus,  still  standing  doubtful,  gave 
him  some  anxiety,  lest  he  should  listen  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  some  who  encouraged  him  to  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  him,  having,  at  present,  besides  the  command 
of  a  large  and  warlike  army,  the  new  honors  of  the 
defeat  of  Vindex  and  the  subjugation  of  one  considerable 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  namely,  the  entire  Gaul, 
which  had  seemed  shaking  about  upon  the  verge  of 
open  revolt.  Nor  had  any  man  indeed  a  greater  name 
and  reputation  than  Virginius,  who  had  taken  a  part  of 
so  much  consequence  in  the  deliverance  of  the  empire 
at  once  from  a  cruel  tyranny  and  a  Gallic  war.  But  he, 
standing  to  his  first  resolves,  reserved  to  the  senate  the 
power  of  electing  an  emperor.  Yet  when  it  was  now  man¬ 
ifest  that  Nero  was  dead,  the  soldiers  pressed  him  hard  to 
it,  and  one  of  the  tribunes,  entering  his  tent  with  his  drawn 
sword,  bade  him  either  take  the  government  or  that.  But 
after  Fabius  Yalens,  having  the  command  of  one  legion, 
had  first  sworn  fealty  to  Galba,  and  letters  from  Rome 
came  with  tidings  of  the  resolves  of  the  senate,  at  last 
with  much  ado  he  persuaded  the  army  to  declare  Galba 
emperor.  And  when  Flaccus  Hordeonius  came  by  Galba’s 
commission  as  his  successor,  he  handed  over  to  him  his 
forces,  and  went  himself  to  meet  Galba  on  his  way,  and 
vol.  v.  30 
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having  met  him,  turned  back  to  attend  him ;  in  all  which 
no  apparent  displeasure  nor  yet  honor  was  shown  him. 
Galba’s  feelings  of  respect  for  him  prevented  the  former ; 
the  latter  was  checked  by  the  envy  of  his  friends,  and 
particularly  of  Titus  Yinius,  who,  acting  in  the  desire  of 
hindering  Yirginius’s  promotion,  unwittingly  aided  his 
happy  genius  in  rescuing  him  from  those  hazards  and 
hardships  which  other  commanders  were  involved  in,  and 
securing  him  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a  quiet  life  and 
peaceable  old  age. 

Near  Narbo,  a  city  in  Gaul,  the  deputation  of  the  senate 
met  Galba,  and,  after  they  had  delivered  their  compli¬ 
ments,  begged  him  to  make  what  haste  he  could  to 
appear  to  the  people,  that  impatiently  expected  him. 
He  discoursed  with  them  courteously  and  unassumingly, 
and  in  his  entertainment,  though  Nymphidius  had  sent 
him  royal  furniture  and  attendance  of  Nero’s,  he  put  all 
aside,  and  made  use  of  nothing  but  his  own,  for  which  he 
was  well  spoken  of,  as  one  who  had  a  great  mind,  and 
was  superior  to  little  vanities.  But  in  a  short  time, 
Yinius,  by  declaring  to  him  that  these  noble,  unpompous, 
citizen-like  ways  were  a  mere  affectation  of  popularity 
and  a  petty  bashfulness  at  assuming  his  proper  great¬ 
ness,  induced  him  to  make  use  of  Nero’s  supplies,  and  in 
his  entertainments  not  to  be  afraid  of  a  regal  sumptuosity. 
And  in  more  than  one  way  the  old  man  let  it  gradually 
appear  that  he  had  put  himself  under  Vinius’s  disposal. 

Vinius  was  a  person  of  an  excessive  covetousness,  and 
not  quite  free  from  blame  in  respect  to  women.  For 
being  a  young  man,  newly  entered  into  the  service  under 
Calvisius  Sabinus,  upon  his  first  campaign,  he  brought 
his  commander’s  wife,  a  licentious  woman,  in  a  soldier’s 
dress,  by  night  into  the  camp,  and  was  found  with  her  in 
the  very  general’s  quarters,  the  principia,  as  the  Romans  call 
them.  For  which  insolence  Caius  Csesar  cast  him  into 
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prison,  from  whence  he  was  fortunately  delivered  by  Caius’s 
death.  Afterwards,  being  invited  by  Claudius  Csesar  to 
supper,  he  privily  conveyed  away  a  silver  cup,  which 
Caesar  hearing  of,  invited  him  again  the  next  day,  and 
gave  order  to  his  servants  to  set  before  him  no  silver 
plate,  but  only  earthen  ware.  And  this  offence,  through 
the  comic  mildness  of  Caesar’s  reprimand,  was  treated 
rather  as  a  subject  of  jest  than  as  a  crime.  But  the  acts 
to  which  now,  when  Galba  was  in  his  hands  and  his 
power  was  so  extensive,  his  covetous  temper  led  him 
were  the  causes,  in  part,  and  in  part  the  provocation,  of 
tragical  and  fatal  mischiefs. 

Nymphidius  became  very  uneasy  upon  the  return 
out  of  Spain  of  Gellianus,  whom  he  had  sent  to  pry  into 
Galba’s  actions,  understanding  that  Cornelius  Laco  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  court  guards,  and  that 
Vinius  was  the  great  favorite,  and  that  Gellianus  had 
not  been  able  so  much  as  to  come  nigh,  much  less 
have  any  opportunity  to  offer  any  words  in  private,  so 
narrowly  had  he  been  watched  and  observed.  Nym¬ 
phidius,  therefore,  called  together  the  officers  of  the 
troops,  and  declared  to  them  that  Galba  of  himself  was 
a  good,  well-meaning  old  man,  but  did  not  act  by  his  own 
counsel,  and  was  ill-guided  by  Vinius  and  Laco;  and  lest, 
before  they  were  aware,  they  should  engross  the  author¬ 
ity  Tigellinus  had  with  the  troops,  he  proposed  to  them 
to  send  deputies  from  the  camp,  acquainting  him  that  if 
he  pleased  to  remove  only  these  two  from  his  counsel 
and  presence,  he  would  be  much  more  welcome  to  all  at 
his  arrival.  Wherein  when  he  saw  he  did  not  prevail 
(it  seeming  absurd  and  unmannerly  to  give  rules  to  an 
old  commander  what  friends  to  retain  or  displace,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  youth  newly  taking  the  reins  of  authority 
into  his  hands),  adopting  another  course,  he  wrote  him¬ 
self  to  Galba  letters  in  alarming  terms,  one  while  as  if 
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the  city  were  unsettled,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  its 
tranquillity  ;  then  that  Clodius  Macer  withheld  the  corn- 
ships  from  Africa ;  that  the  legions  in  Germany  began  to 
be  mutinous,  and  that  he  heard  the  like  of  those  in  Syria 
and  Judaea.  But  Galba  not  minding  him  much  nor  giv¬ 
ing  credit  to  his  stories,  he  resolved  to  make  his  attempt 
beforehand,  though  Clodius  Celsus,  a- native  of  Antioch, 
a  person  of  sense,  and  friendly  and  faithful  to  Nymphidius, 
told  him  he  was  wrong,  saying  he  did  not  believe  one 
single  street  in  Rome  would  ever  give  him  the  title  of 
Caesar.  Nevertheless  many  also  derided  Galba,  amongst 
the  rest  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  saying,  that  as  soon  as 
this  wrinkled,  bald-headed  man  should  be  seen  publicly 
at  Rome,  they  would  think  it  an  utter  disgrace  ever  to 
have  had  such  a  Caesar. 

At  last  it  was  resolved,  about  midnight,  to  bring  Nym¬ 
phidius  into  the  camp,  and  declare  him  emperor.  But  An- 
tonius  Honoratus,  who  was  first  among  the  tribunes,  sum¬ 
moning  together  in  the  evening  those  under  his  command, 
charged  himself  and  them  severely  with  their  many  and 
unreasonable  turns  and  alterations,  made  without  any 
purpose  or  regard  to  merit,  simply  as  if  some  evil  genius 
hurried  them  from  one  treason  to  another.  “  What 
though  Nero’s  miscarriages,”  said  he,  “gave  some  color  to 
your  former  acts,  can  you  say  you  have  any  plea  for 
betraying  Galba  in  the  death  of  a  mother,  the  blood  of  a 
wife,  or  the  degradation  of  the  imperial  power  upon  the 
stage  and  amongst  players  ?  Neither  did  we  desert  Nero 
for  all  this,  until  Nymphidius  had  persuaded  us  that  he 
had  first  left  us  and  fled  into  Egypt.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
send  Galba  after,  to  appease  Nero’s  shade,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  son  of  Nymphidia  emperor,  take  off 
one  of  Livia’s  family,  as  we  have  already  the  son  of  Agrip¬ 
pina  ?  Rather,  doing  justice  on  him,  let  us  revenge 
Nero’s  death,  and  show  ourselves  true  and  faithful  by  pre¬ 
serving  Galba.” 
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The  tribune  having  ended  his  harangue,  the  soldiers 
assented,  and  encouraged  all  they  met  with  to  persist  in 
their  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and,  indeed,  brought  over 
the  greatest  part.  But  presently  hearing  a  great  shout, 
Nymphidius,  imagining,  as  some  say,  that  the  soldiers  called 
for  him,  or  hastening  to  be  in  time  to  check  any  opposi¬ 
tion  and  gain  the  doubtful,  came  on  with  many  lights, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  speech  in  writing,  made  by  Cin- 
gonius  Varyo,  which  he  had  got  by  heart,  to  deliver  to  the 
soldiers.  But  seeing  the  gates  of  the  camp  shut  up,  and 
large  numbers  standing  armed  about  the  walls,  he  began 
to  be  afraid.  Yet  drawing  nearer,  he  demanded  what 
they  meant,  and  by  whose  orders  they  were  then  in  arms; 
but  hearing  a  general  acclamation,  all  with  one  consent 
crying  out  that  Galba  was  their  emperor,  advancing 
towards  them,  he  joined  in  the  cry,  and  likewise  com¬ 
manded  those  that  followed  him  to  do  the  same.  The 
guard  notwithstanding  permitted  him  to  enter  the  camp 
only  with  a  few,  where  he  was  presently  struck  with  a 
dart,  which  Septimius,  being  before  him,  received  on  his 
shield ;  others,  however,  assaulted  him  with  their  naked 
swords,  and  on  his  flying,  pursued  him  into  a  soldier’s 
cabin,  where  they  slew  him.  And  dragging  his  body 
thence,  they  placed  a  railing  about  it,  and  exposed  it  next 
day  to  public  view.  When  Galba  heard  of  the  end 
which  Nymphidius  had  thus  come  to,  he  commanded  that 
all  his  confederates  who  had  not  at  once  killed  them¬ 
selves  should  immediately  be  despatched  ;  amongst  whom 
were  Cingonius,  who  made  his  oration,  and  Mithridates, 
formerly  mentioned.  It  was,  however,  regarded  as  arbi¬ 
trary  and  illegal,  and  though  it  might  be  just,  yet  by  no 
means  popular,  to  take  off  men  of  their  rank  and  quality 
without  a  hearing.  For  every  one  expected  another 
scheme  of  government,  being  deceived,  as  is  usual,  bjr  the 
first  plausible  pretences;  and  the  death  of  Petronius  Tur- 
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pilianus,  who  was  of  consular  dignity,  and  had  remained 
faithful  to  Nero,  was  yet  more  keenly  resented.  Indeed, 
the  taking  off  of  Macer  in  Africa  by  Trebonius,  and  Fon- 
teius  by  Valens  in  Germany,  had  a  fair  pretence,  they  being 
dreaded  as  armed  commanders,  having  their  soldiers  at 
their  bidding ;  but  why  refuse  Turpilianus,  an  old  man  and 
unarmed,  permission  to  try  to  clear  -himself,  if  any  part 
of  the  moderation  and  equity  at  first  promised  were  really 
to  come  to  a  performance  ?  Such  were  the  comments  to 
which  these  actions  exposed  him.  When  he  came  within 
five  and  twenty  furlongs  or  thereabouts  of  the  city,  he 
happened  to  light  on  a  disorderly  rabble  of  the  seamen,* 
who  beset  him  as  he  passed.  These  were  they  wrhom 
Nero  made  soldiers,  forming  them  into  a  legion.  They 
so  rudely  crowded  to  have  their  commission  confirmed, 
that  they  did  not  let  Galba  either  be  seen  or  heard  by 
those  that  had  come  out  to  meet  their  new  emperor ;  but 
tumultuously  pressed  on  with  loud  shouts  to  have  colors 
to  their  legion,  and  quarters  assigned  them.  Galba 
put  them  off  until  another  time,  which  they  interpret¬ 
ing  as  a  denial,  grew  more  insolent  and  mutinous,  follow¬ 
ing  and  crying  out,  some  of  them  with  their  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands.  Upon  seeing  which,  Galba  com¬ 
manded  the  horse  to  ride  over  them,  when  they  were 
soon  routed,  not  a  man  standing  his  ground,  and  many  of 
them  were  slain,  both  there  and  in  the  pursuit ;  an  ill 
omen,  that  Galba  should  make  his  first  entry  through  so 
much  blood  and  among  dead  bodies.  And  now  he  was 
looked  upon  with  terror  and  alarm  by  any  who  had 
entertained  contempt  of  him  at  the  sight  of  his  age  and 
apparent  infirmities. 

But  when  he  desired  presently  to  let  it  appear  what  a 
change  would  be  made  from  Nero’s  profuseness  and  sump- 

*  The  classiarii,  levied  from  the  rowers  in  the  fleet,  and  employed 
in  the  regular  service  on  shore. 
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tuosity  in  giving  presents,  he  much  missed  his  aim,  and 
fell  so  short  of  magnificence,  that  he  scarcely  came  within 
the  limits  of  decency.  When  Canus,  who  was  a  famous 
musician,  played  at  supper  for  him,  he  expressed  his 
approbation,  and  bade  the  bag  be  brought  to  him  •  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  gold  pieces,  put  them  in  with  this  remark,  that 
it  was  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  not  on  the  public  account. 
He  ordered  the  largesses  which  Nero  had  made  to  actors 
and  wrestlers  and  such  like  to  be  strictly  required  again, 
allowing  only  the  tenth  part  to  be  retained ;  though  it 
turned  to  very  small  account,  most  of  those  persons  ex¬ 
pending  their  daily  income  as  fast  as  they  received  it, 
being  rude,  improvident  livers  ;  upon  which  he  had  further 
inquiry  made  as  to  those  who  had  bought  or  received 
from  them,  and  called  upon  these  people  to  refund.  The 
trouble  was  infinite,  the  exactions  being  prosecuted  far, 
touching  a  great  number  of  persons,  bringing  disrepute 
on  Galba,  and  general  hatred  on  Yinius,  who  made  the 
emperor  appear  base-minded  and  mean  to  the  world, 
whilst  he  himself  was  spending  profusely,  taking  what¬ 
ever  he  could  get,  and  selling  to  any  buyer.  Hesiod  tells 
us  to  drink  without  stinting  of 

The  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  cask. 

And  Yinius,  seeing  his  patron  old  and  decaying,  made  the 
most  of  what  he  considered  to  be  at  once  the  first  of  his 
fortune  and  the  last  of  it. 

Thus  the  aged  man  suffered  in  two  ways :  first,  through 
the  evil  deeds  which  Yinius  did  himself,  and,  next,  by  his 
preventing  or  bringing  into  disgrace  those  just  acts  which 
he  himself  designed.  Such  was  the  punishing  Nero’s 
adherents.  When  he  destroyed  the  bad,  amongst  whom 
were  Helius,  Polycletus,  Petinus,  and  Patrobius,  the 
people  mightily  applauded  the  act,  crying  out,  as  they 
were  dragged  through  the  forum,  that  it  was  a  goodly  sight. 
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grateful  to  the  gods  themselves,  adding,  however,  that 
the  gods  and  men  alike  demanded  justice  on  Tigellinus, 
the  very  tutor  and  prompter  of  all  the  tyranny.  This 
good  man,  however,  had  taken  his  measures  beforehand, 
in  the  shape  of  a  present  and  a  promise  to  Vinius.  Tur- 
pilianus  could  not  be  allowed  to  escape  with  life,  though 
his  one  and  only  crime  had  been  that  he  .had  not  betrayed 
or  shown  hatred  to  such  a  ruler  as  Nero.  But  he  who 
had  made  Nero  what  he  became,  and  afterwards  deserted 
and  betrayed  him  whom  he  had  so  corrupted,  was  allowed 
to  survive  as  an  instance  that  Vinius  could  do  any  thing, 
and  an  advertisement  that  those  that  had  money  to  give 
him  need  despair  of  nothing.  The  people,  however,  were 
so  possessed  with  the  desire  of  seeing  Tigellinus  dragged 
to  execution,  that  they  never  ceased  to  require  it  at  the 
theatre  and  in  the  race-course,  till  they  were  checked  by 
an  edict  from  the  emperor  himself,  announcing  that 
Tigellinus  could  not  live  long,  being  wasted  with  a  con¬ 
sumption,  and  requesting  them  not  to  seek  to  make  his 
government  appear  cruel  and  tyrannical.  So  the  dis¬ 
satisfied  populace  were  laughed  at,  and  Tigellinus  made 
a  splendid  feast,  and  sacrificed  in  thanksgiving  for  his 
deliverance:  and  after  supper,  Vinius,  rising  from  the 
emperor’s  table,  went  to  revel  with  Tigellinus,  taking 
his  daughter,  a  widow,  with  him;  to  whom  Tigellinus  pre¬ 
sented  his  compliments,  with  a  gift  of  twenty-five  myriads 
of  money,  and  bade  the  superintendent  of  his  concubines 
take  off  a  rich  necklace  from  her  own  neck  and  tie  it 
about  hers,  the  value  of  it  being  estimated  at  fifteen 
myriads. 

After  this,  even  reasonable  acts  were  censured ;  as,  for 
example,  the  treatment  of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  in  the 
conspiracy  with  Vindex.  For  people  looked  upon  their 
abatement  of  tribute  and  admission  to  citizenship  as  a 
piece,  not  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  Galba,  but  of 
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money-making  on  that  of  Vinius.  And  thus  the  mass 
of  the  people  began  to  look  with  dislike  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  soldiers  were  kept  on  a  while  in  expectation 
of  the  promised  donative,  supposing  that  if  they  did  not 
receive  the  full,  yet  they  should  have  at  least  as  much  as 
Nero  gave  them.  But  when  Galba,  on  hearing  they 
began  to  complain,  declared  greatly,  and  like  a  general, 
that  he  was  used  to  enlist  and  not  to  buy  his  soldiers, 
when  they  heard  of  this,  they  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  against  him ;  for  he  did  not  seem  to  defraud  them 
merely  himself  in  their  present  expectations,  but  to  give 
an  ill  precedent,  and  instruct  his  successors  to  do  the 
like.  This  heart-burning,  however,  was  as  yet  at  Rome 
a  thing  undeclared,  and  a  certain  respect  for  Galba’s  per¬ 
sonal  presence  somewhat  retarded  their  motions,  and  took 
off  their  edge,  and  their  having  no  obvious  occasion  for 
beginning  a  revolution  curbed  and  kept  under,  more  or 
less,  their  resentments.  But  those  forces  that  had  been 
formerly  under  Virginius,  and  now  were  under  Flaccus 
in  Germany,  valuing  themselves  much  upon  the  battle 
they  had  fought  with  Vindex,  and  finding  now  no  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  grew  very  refractory  and  intractable  towards 
their  officers:  and  Flaccus  they  wholly  disregarded,  being 
incapacitated  in  body  by  unintermitted  gout,  and,  besides, 
a  man  of  little  experience  in  affairs.  So  at  one  of  their 
festivals,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  wish  all  health  and  happiness  to  the  emperor, 
the  common  soldiers  began  to  murmur  loudly,  and  on 
their  officers  persisting  in  the  ceremony,  responded  with 
the  words,  "  If  he  deserves  it.” 

When  some  similar  insolence  was  committed  by  the 
legions  under  Vitellius,*  frequent  letters  with  the  infor- 

*  The  uniform  reading  is  Tigel-  manded  no  troops  of  any  kind 
linus,  who  cannot  have  been  men-  now  ;  he  was  no  longer  praetorian 
tioned  in  this  place.  He  com-  prefect ;  and  Plutarch  is  clearly 
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mation  came  to  Galba  from  his  agents;  and  taking  alarm 
at  this,  and  fearing  that  he  might  be  despised  not  only  for 
his  old  age,  but  also  for  want  of  issue,  he  determined  to 
adopt  some  young  man  of  distinction,  and  declare  him  his 
successor.  There  was  at  this  time  in  the  city  Marcus 
Otho,  a  person  of  fair  extraction,  but  from  his  childhood 
one  of  the  few  most  debauched,  voluptuous,  and  luxurious 
livers  in  Rome.  And  as  Homer  gives  Paris  in  several 
places  the  title  of  “  fair  Helen’s  love,”  making  a  woman’s 
name  the  glory  and  addition  to  his,  as  if  he  had  nothing 
else  to  distinguish  him,  so  Otho  was  renowned  in  Rome 
for  nothing  more  than  his  marriage  with  Poppaea,  whom 
Nero  had  a  passion  for  when  she  was  Crispinus’s  wife.  But 
being  as  yet  respectful  to  his  own  wife,  and  standing  in  awe 
of  his  mother,  he  engaged  Otho  underhand  to  solicit  her. 
For  Nero  lived  familiarly  with  Otho,  whose  prodigality 
won  his  favor,  and  he  was  well  pleased  when  he  took  the 
freedom  to  jest  upon  him  as  mean  and  penurious.  Thus 
when  Nero  one  day  perfumed  himself  with  some  rich 
essence  and  favored  Otho  with  a  sprinkle  of  it,  he,  enter¬ 
taining  Nero  next  day,  ordered  gold  and  silver  pipes  to 
disperse  the  like  on  a  sudden  freely,  like  water,  through¬ 
out  the  room.  As  to  Poppsea,  he  was  beforehand  with 
Nero,  and  first  seducing  her  himself,  then,  with  the  hope 
of  Nero’s  favor,  he  prevailed  with  her  to  part  with  her 
husband,  and  brought  her  to  his  own  house  as  his  wife, 
and  was  not  content  afterwards  to  have  a  share  in  her, 
but  grudged  to  have  Nero  for  a  claimant,  Poppaea  her¬ 
self,  they  say,  being  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with 
this  jealousy;  she  sometimes  excluded  Nero,  even  when 
Otho  was  not  present,  either  to  prevent  his  getting  tired 

speaking  of  armies  at  a  distance.  Southern  Germany  (the  Rhine 
The  legions  under  Vitellius  may  from  Basle  to  Mayence),  Vitellius 
very  well  be  meant.  Flaccus  com-  in  the  Lower,  at  Cologne, 
manded  those  in  the  Upper  or 
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with  her,  or,  as  some  say,  not  liking  the  prospect  of  an 
imperial  marriage,  though  willing  enough  to  have  the 
emperor  as  her  lover.  So  that  Otho  ran  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  strange  it  was  he  escaped,  when  Nero,  for  this 
very  marriage,  killed  his  wife  and  sister.  But  he  was 
beholden  to  Seneca’s  friendship,  by  whose  persuasions 
and  entreaty  Nero  was  prevailed  with  to  despatch  him 
as  praetor  into  Lusitania,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean; 
where  he  behaved  himself  very  agreeably  and  indulgently 
to  those  he  had  to  govern,  well  knowing  this  command 
was  but  to  color  and  disguise  his  banishment. 

When  Galba  revolted  from  Nero,  Otho  was  the  first 
governor  of  any  of  the  provinces  that  came  over  to 
him,  bringing  all  the  gold  and  silver  he  possessed  in  the 
shape  of  cups  and  tables,  to  be  coined  into  money,  and 
also  what  servants  he  had  fitly  qualified  to  wait  upon  a 
prince.  In  all  other  points,  too,  he  was  faithful  to  him, 
and  gave  him  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  inferior  to 
none  in  managing  public  business.  And  he  so  far  ingra¬ 
tiated  himself,  that  he  rode  in  the  same  carriage  with 
him  during  the  whole  journey,  several  days  together. 
And  in  this  journey  and  familiar  companionship,  he  won 
over  Yinius  also,  both  by  his  conversation  and  presents, 
but  especially  by  conceding  to  him  the  first  place,  secur¬ 
ing  the  second,  by  his  interest,  for  himself.  And  he  had 
the  advantage  of  him  in  avoiding  all  odium  and  jealousy, 
assisting  all  petitioners,  without  asking  for  any  reward, 
and  appearing  courteous  and  of  easy  access  towards  all, 
especially  to  the  military  men,  for  many  of  whom  he 
obtained  commands,  some  immediately  from  the  emperor, 
others  by  Vinius’s  means,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
two  favorite  freedmen,  Icelus  and  Asiatic  us,*  these  being 

*  Asiaticus  was  the  freedman  Plutarch  has  brought  him  in  here 
and  favorite,  not  of  Galba,  but  by  a  mistake, 
of  Vitellius.  His  time  came  later. 
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the  men  in  chief  power  in  the  court.  As  often  as  he 
entertained  Galba,  he  gave  the  cohort  on  duty,  in  addition 
to  their  pay,  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  man  there,  upon 
pretence  of  respect  to  the  emperor,  while  really  he  under¬ 
mined  him,  and  stole  away  his  popularity  with  the  soldiers. 

So  Galba  consulting  about  a  successor,  Yunus  introduced 
Otho,  yet  not  even  this  gratis,  but  upon  promise  that 
he  would  marry  his  daughter,  if  Galba  should  make  him 
his  adopted  son  and  successor  to  the  empire.  But  Galba, 
in  all  his  actions,  showed  clearly  that  he  preferred  the 
public  good  before  his  own  private  interest,  not  aiming 
so  much  to  pleasure  himself  as  to  advantage  the  Romans 
by  his  selection.  Indeed  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  much  as  inclined  to  make  choice  of  Otho,  had  it  been 
but  to  inherit  his  own  private  fortune,  knowing  his  ex¬ 
travagant  and  luxurious  character,  and  that  he  was 
already  plunged  in  debt  five  thousand  myriads  deep. 
So  he  listened  to  Yinius,  and  made  no  reply,  but  mildly 
suspended  his  determination.  Only  he  appointed  him¬ 
self  consul,  and  Yinius  his  colleague,  and  it  was  the 
general  expectation  that  he  would  declare  his  successor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  And  the  soldiers  de¬ 
sired  nothing  more  than  that  Otho  should  be  the  person. 

But  the  forces  in  Germany  broke  out  into  their 
mutiny  whilst  he  was  yet  deliberating,  and  antici¬ 
pated  his  design.  All  the  soldiers  in  general  felt 
much  resentment  against  Galba  for  not  having  given 
them  their  expected  largess,  but  these  troops  made  a 
pretence  of  a  more  particular  concern,  that  Yirginius 
Rufus  was  cast  off  dishonorably,  and  that  the  Gauls  who 
had  fought  with  them  were  well  rewarded,  while  those 
who  had  refused  to  take  part  with  Yindex  were  punished  ; 
and  Galba’s  thanks  seemed  all  to  be  for  him,  to  whose 
memory  he  had  done  honor  after  his  death  with  public 
solemnities  as  though  he  had  been  made  emperor  by  his 
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means  only.  Whilst  these  discourses  passed  openly 
throughout  the  army,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
of  the  year,  the  Calends,  as  they  call  it,  of  January, 
Flaccus  summoning  them  to  take  the  usual  anniversary 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor,  they  overturned  and 
pulled  down  Galba’s  statues,  and  having  sworn  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  departed. 
But  the  officers  now  feared  anarchy  and  confusion,  as 
much  as  rebellion ;  and  one  of  them  came  forward  and 
said  :  “  What  will  become  of  us,  my  fellow-soldiers,  if  we 
neither  set  up  another  general,  nor  retain  the  present 
one  ?  This  will  be  not  so  much  to  desert  from  Galba  as 
to  decline  all  subjection  and  command.  It  is  useless  to 
try  and  maintain  Flaccus  Hordeonius,  who  is  but  a  mere 
shadow  and  image  of  Galba.  But  Yitellius,  commander 
of  the  other  Germany,  is  but  one  day’s  march  distant, 
whose  father  was  censor  and  thrice  consul,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  co-emperor  with  Claudius  Csesar ;  and  he  himself  has 
the  best  proof  to  show  of  his  bounty  and  largeness  of 
mind,  in  the  poverty  with  which  some  reproach  him. 
Him  let  us  make  choice  of,  that  all  may  see  we  know 
how  to  choose  an  emperor  better  than  either  Spaniards 
of  Lusitanians.”  Which  motion  whilst  some  assented  to, 
and  others  gainsaid,  a  certain  standard-bearer  slipped  out 
and  carried  the  news  to  Yitellius,*  who  was  entertaining 
much  company  by  night.  This,  taking  air,  soon  passed 
through  the  troops,  and  Fabius  Yalens,  who  commanded 
one  legion,  riding  up  next  day  with  a  large  body 
of  horse,  saluted  Yitellius  emperor.  He  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  decline  it,  professing  a  dread  he  had  to  under- 

*  Vitellius,  “  commander  of  the  was  in  winter-quarters,  one  day’s 
other,”  that  is,  the  Lower  “Ger-  journey  distant.  The  standard- 
many,”  or  Lower  Rhine,  was  at  bearer  reached  Yitellius,  says  Taci- 
Cologne,  with  his  troops  quartered  tus,  the  same  night.  Fabius  Valens 
near.  The  army  of  the  Upper  belonged  to  the  Lower  Province, 
Rhine,  or  at  least  this  part  of  it,  and  was  in  quarters  near  Cologne. 
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take  the  weight  of  the  government;  but  on  this  day, 
being  fortified,  they  say,  by  wine  and  a  plentiful  noon¬ 
day  repast,  he  began  to  yield,  and  submitted  to  take  on 
him  the  title  of  Germanicus  they  gave  him,  but  desired 
to  be  excused  as  to  that  of  Ccesar.  And  immediately  the 
army  under  Flaccus  also,  putting  away  their  fine  and 
popular  oaths  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  swore  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Yitellius  as  emperor,  to  observe  whatever  he 
commanded. 

Thus  Yitellius  was  publicly  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Germany;  which  news  coming  to  Galba’s  ear,  he  no 
longer  deferred  his  adoption;  yet  knowing  that  some 
of  his  friends  were  using  their  interest  for  Dolabella,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  them  for  Otho,  neither  of  whom 
he  approved  of,  on  a  sudden,  without  any  one’s  privity, 
he  sent  for  Piso,  the  son  of  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  whom 
Nero  slew,  a  young  man  in  general  of  excellent  disposi¬ 
tions  for  virtue,  but  his  most  eminent  qualities  those 
of  steadiness  and  austere  gravity.  And  so  he  set  out  to 
go  to  the  camp  to  declare  him  Caesar  and  successor  to 
the  empire.  But  at  his  very  first  going  forth,  many 
signs  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  when  he  began  to 
make  a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  partly  extempore,  afld 
partly  reading  it,  the  frequent  claps  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning  and  the  violent  storm  of  rain  that 
burst  on  both  the  camp  and  the  city  were  plain  dis¬ 
coveries  that  the  divine  powers  did  not  look  with  favor 
or  satisfaction  on  this  act  of  adoption,  that  would  come 
to  no  good  result.  The  soldiers,  also,  showed  symptoms 
of  hidden  discontent,  and  wore  sullen  looks,  no  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money  being  even  now  made  to  them.  However, 
those  that  were  present  and  observed  Piso’s  countenance 
and  voice  could  not  but  feel  admiration  to  see  him  so 
little  overcome  by  so  great  a  fovor,  of  the  magnitude 
of  which  at  the  same  time  he  seemed  not  at  all  in  sen  si- 
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ble.  Otho’s  aspect,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  fail  to  let 
many  marks  appear  of  his  bitterness  and  anger  at  his 
disappointment ;  since  to  have  been  the  first  man  thought 
of  for  it,  and  to  have  come  to  the  very  point  of  being 
chosen,  and  now  to  be  put  by,  was  in  his  feelings  a  sign 
of  the  displeasure  and  ill-will  of  G-alba  towards  him.  This 
filled  him  with  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  sent  him 
home  with  a  mind  full  of  various  passions,  whilst  he 
dreaded  Piso,  hated  Galba,  and  was  full  of  wrath  and  in¬ 
dignation  against  Yinius.  And  the  Chaldeans  and  sooth¬ 
sayers  about  him  would  not  permit  him  to  lay  aside  his 
hopes  or  quit  his  design,  chiefly  Ptolemseus,  insisting  much 
on  a  prediction  he  had  made,  that  Nero  should  not  mur¬ 
der  Otho,  but  he  himself  should  die  first,  and  Otho  suc¬ 
ceed  as  emperor ;  for  the  first  proving  true,  he  thought  he 
could  not  distrust  the  rest.  But  none  perhaps  stimulated 
him  more  than  those  that  professed  privately  to  pity  his 
hard  fate  and  compassionate  him  for  being  thus  ungrate¬ 
fully  dealt  with  by  Galba ;  especially  Nymphidius’s  and 
Tigellinus’s  creatures,  who,  being  now  cast  off  and 
reduced  to  low  estate,  were  eager  to  put  themselves 
upon  him,  exclaiming  at  the  indignity  he  had  suffered, 
and  provoking  him  to  revenge  himself. 

Amongst  these  were  Veturius  and  Barbius,  the  one  an 
optio,  the  other  a  tesserarius  (these  are  men  who  have  the 
duties  of  messengers  and  scouts  * ),  with  whom  Onoma- 
stus,  one  of  Otho’s  freedmen,  went  to  the  camp,  to  tamper 
with  the  army,  and  brought  over  some  with  money,  others 
with  fair  promises,  which  was  no  hard  matter,  they  being 
already  corrupted,  and  only  wanting  a  fair  pretence.  It 

*  The  optio  was  a  sort  of  second  this  is  the  word  which  Plutarch 
or  sw^-centurion  ;  the  tesserarius  means  to  explain  in  what  follows, 
distributed  the  tesserce  or  billets  of  as  if  the  words  “  of  the  specula¬ 
te  watchword.  These  two  men  tores  ”  had  dropped  out  of  the  text 
both  belonged  to  the  corps  of  spe-  after  tesserarius. 
eulatores,  and  it  almost  seems  that 
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had  been  otherwise  more  than  the  work  of  four  days 
(which  elapsed  between  the  adoption  and  murder)  so 
completely  to  infect  them  as  to  cause  a  general  revolt.  On 
the  sixth  day  ensuing,*  the  eighteenth,  as  the  Romans 
call  it,  before  the  Calends  of  February,  the  murder  was 
done.  On  that  day,  in  the  morning,  Galba  sacrificed  in 
the  Palatium,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  when  Umbri- 
cius,  the  priest,  taking  up  the  entrails,  and  speaking  not 
ambiguously,  but  in  plain  words,  said  that  there  were  signs 
of  great  troubles  ensuing,  and  dangerous  snares  laid  for 
the  life  of  the  emperor.  Thus  Otho  had  even  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  finger  of  the  god  ;  being  there  just  behind 
Galba,  hearing  all  that  was  said,  and  seeing  what  was 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Umbricius.  His  countenance 
changed  to  every  color  in  his  fear,  and  he  was  betraying 
no  small  discomposure,  when  Onomastus,  his  freedman, 
came  up  and  acquainted  him  that  the  master-builders  had 
come,  and  were  waiting  for  him  at  home.  Now  that  was 
the  signal  for  Otho  to  meet  the  soldiers.  Pretending 
then  that  he  had  purchased  an  old  house,  and  was  going 
to  show  the  defects  to  those  that  had  sold  it  to  him,  he 
departed ;  and  passing  through  what  is  called  Tiberius’s 
house,' j*  he  went  on  into  the  forum,  near  the  spot  where 
a  golden  pillar  stands,  at  which  all  the  several  roads 
through  Italy  terminate. 

Here,  it  is  related,  no  more  than  twenty-three  received 
and  saluted  him  emperor ;  so  that,  although  he  was  not 
in  mind  as  in  body  enervated  with  soft  living  and  effem¬ 
inacy,  X  being  in  his  nature  bold  and  fearless  enough  in 


*  The  fifteenth  of  January, 
t  The  domns  Tiberiana  was  a 
more  retired  portion  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Gal¬ 
ba  was  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of 
the  Palatine  Apollo.  Otho  left  him 
and  went  out  by  a  side-entrance 


from  the  buildings,  got  into  the 
street  below,  and  went  to  the 
Golden  Milestone,  in  the  forum, 
just  by  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

t  “Non  erat  Otlioni  mollis,  ne- 
que  corpori  similis  animus.”  Taci¬ 
tus  Hist.  H.,  22. 
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danger,  nevertheless,  he  was  afraid  to  go  on.  But  the 
soldiers  that  were  present  would  not  suffer  him  to  re¬ 
cede,  but  came  with  their  drawn  swords  about  his  chair, 
commanding  the  bearers  to  take  him  up,  whom  he  has¬ 
tened  on,  saying  several  times  over  to  himself,  “  I  am  a 
lost  man.”  Several  persons  overheard  the  words,  who 
stood  by  wondering,  rather  than  alarmed,  because  of  the 
small  number  that  attempted  such  an  enterprise.  But  as 
they  marched  on  through  the  forum,  about  as  many  more 
met  him,  and  here  and  there  three  or  four  at  a  time 
joined  in.  Thus  returning  towards  the  camp,  with  their 
bare  swords  in  their  hands,  they  saluted  him  as  Caasar; 
whereupon  Martialis,  the  tribune  in  charge  of  the  watch, 
who  was,  they  say,  noways  privy  to  it,  but  was  simply 
surprised  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  thing,  and  afraid 
to  refuse,  permitted  him  entrance.  And  after  this,  no  man 
made  any  resistance ;  for  they  that  knew  nothing  of  the 
design,  being  purposely  encompassed  by  the  conspirators, 
as  they  were  straggling  here  and  there,  first  submitted 
for  fear,  and  afterwards  were  persuaded  into  compliance. 
Tidings  came  immediately  to  Galba  in  the  Palatium, 
whilst  the  priest  was  still  present  and  the  sacrifices  at 
hand,  so  that  persons  who  were  most  entirely  incredulous 
about  such  things,  and  most  positive  in  their  neglect  of 
them,  were  astonished,  and  began  to  marvel  at  the  divine 
event.  A  multitude  of  all  sorts  of  people  now  began  to 
run  together  out  of  the  forum ;  Yinius  and  Laco  and 
some  of  Galba’s  freedmen  drew  their  swords  and  placed 
themselves  beside  him ;  Piso  went  forth  and  addressed 
himself  to  the  guards  on  duty  in  the  court;  and  Marius 
Celsus,  a  brave  man,  was  despatched  to  the  Illyrian  le¬ 
gion,  stationed  in  what  is  called  the  Vipsanian  chamber,* 
to  secure  them. 

*  The  Vipsanian  Portico  was  edge  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
away  in  the  new  region,  on  the  taking  its  name  from  Vipsanius 
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Galba  now  consulting  whether  he  should  go  out,  Vinius 
dissuaded  him,  but  Celsus*  and  Laco  encouraged  him  by 
all  means  to  do  so,  and  sharply  reprimanded  Yinius.  But 
on  a  sudden  a  rumor  came  hot  that  Otho  was  slain  in  the 
camp;  and  presently  appeared  one  Julius  Atticus,  a  man 
of  some  distinction  in  the  guards,  running  up  with  his 
drawn  sword,  crying  out  that  he  had  slain  Caesar’s  enemy; 
and  pressing  through  the  crowd  that  stood  in  his  way,  he 
presented  himself  before  Galba  with  his  bloody  weapon, 
who,  looking  on  him,  demanded,  “  Who  gave  you  your 
orders  ?  ”  j-  And  on  his  answering  that  it  had  been  his 
duty  and  the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  the 
people  applauded,  giving  loud  acclamations,  and  Galba 
got  into  his  chair  and  was  carried  out  to  sacrifice  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  so  to  show  himself  publicly.  But  coming  into  the 
forum,  there  met  him  there,  like  a  turn  of  wind,  the  op¬ 
posite  story,  that  Otho  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
camp.  And  as  usual  in  a  crowd  of  such  a  size,  some 
called  to  him  to  return  back,  others  to  move  forward ; 
some  encouraged  him  to  be  bold  and  fear  nothing,  others 
bade  him  be  cautious  and  distrust.  And  thus  whilst  his 
chair  was  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  it  were  on  the  waves,  often 
tottering,  there  appeared  first  horse,  and  straightway 
heavy-armed  foot,  coming  through  Paulus’s  court, J  and 
all  with  one  accord  crying  out,  “  Down  with  this  private 


Agrippa,  who  built  here  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  on  one  side  of  the  great  road 
out  of  the  city,  (now  the  Corso,) 
and  laid  out  on  the  other  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Agrippaa,  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  which  was  this  Portico,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Horace  as  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort :  — 

- Ut  bene  notum 

Portieus  Agrippse  et  via  te  conspexerit 

Appi, 

Ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et 
Aucus. 


*  Celsus  should,  I  think,  be 
Icelus,  who  occurs  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  in  Tacitus.  Celsus  had  al¬ 
ready  left  the  Palatine  to  go  to 
the  Porch  of  Agrippa  and  bring 
up  the  Illyrian  troops. 

t  “  Commilito,  quis  jussit  ?  ” 
“Fellow  soldier,  who  bade  it?” 
are  the  words  in  Tacitus. 

f  The  Basilica  Pauli,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  forum,  the  side 
nearer  the  camp. 
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man.”  Upon  this,  the  crowd  of  people  set  off  running, 
not  to  fly  and  disperse,  but  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
colonnades  and  elevated  places  of  the  forum,  as  it  might 
be  to  get  places  to  see  a  spectacle.  And  as  soon  as  Atil- 
lius  Y ergilio  knocked  down  one  of  Galba’s  statues,  this 
was  taken  as  the  declaration  of  war,  and  they  *  sent  a 
discharge  of  darts  upon  Galba’s  litter,  and,  missing  their 
aim,  came  up  and  attacked  him  nearer  hand  with  their 
naked  swords.  No  man  resisted  or  offered  to  stand  up 
in  his  defence,  save  one  only,  a  centurion,  Sempronius 
Densus,f  the  single  man  among  so  many  thousands  that 
the  sun  beheld  that  day  act  worthily  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  who,  though  he  had  never  received  any  favor  from 
Galba,  yet  out  of  bravery  and  allegiance  endeavored  to 
defend  the  litter.  First,  lifting  up  his  switch  of  vine, 
with  which  the  centurions  correct  the  soldiers  when  dis¬ 
orderly,  he  called  aloud  to  the  aggressors,  charging  them 
not  to  touch  their  emperor.  And  when  they  came  upon 
him  hand  to  hand,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  made  a  defence 
for  a  long  time,  until  at  last  he  was  cut  under  the  knees 
and  brought  to  the  ground. 

Galba’s  chair  was  upset  at  the  spot  called  the 
Lacus  Curtius,J  where  they  ran  up  and  struck  at  him 
as  he  lay  in  his  corslet.  He,  however,  offered  his  throat, 
bidding  them  “  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  Romans’  good.”  § 


*  Not  the  people,  as  the  gram¬ 
mar  might  seem  to  imply,  but  the 
soldiers.  Atillius  Yergilio  was  one 
of  the  men  of  the  cohort  on  duty 
attending  Galba. 

f  Indrisus,  or  Indister,  is  the 
name  in  the  manuscripts ;  Densus 
is  introduced  in  its  place  on  the 
authority  of  Tacitus,  in  whose  nar¬ 
rative,  however,  it  is  Piso,  not 
Galba,  who  is  defended  by  him. 
This  is  clear  from  the  context ;  it 


is  curious,  however,  that  there 
should  be  a  difference  of  reading; 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  make  it  Galba  whom  he 
attends ;  and  so  it  is  in  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius  also. 

J  The  Lacus  Curtius,  so  called, 
was  just  in  the  middle  of  the  open 
space  of  the  forum. 

§  “  Ferirent  si  ita  e  republica 
videretur,”  are  the  words  in  Taci¬ 
tus,  who  says,  however,  that  there 
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He  received  several  wounds  on  his  legs  and  arms, 
and  at  last  was  struck  in  the  throat,  as  most  say, 
by  one  Camurius,  a  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion. 
Some  name  Terentius,  others  Lecanius  ;  and  there 
are  others  that  say  it  was  Fabius  Fab  ulus,  who,  it  is 
reported,  cut  off  the  head  and  carried  it  away  in  the 
skirt  of  his  coat,  the  baldness  making  it  a  difficult  thing 
to  take  hold  of.  But  those  that  were  with  him  would 
not  allow  him  to  keep  it  covered  up,  but  bade  him  let 
every  one  see  the  brave  deed  he  had  done  ;  so  that  after 
a  while  he  stuck  upon  the  lance  the  head  of  the  aged 
man  that  had  been  their  grave  and  temperate  ruler,  their 
supreme  priest  and  consul,  and,  tossing  it  up  in  the  air, 
ran  like  a  bacchanal,  twirling  and  flourishing  with  it, 
while  the  blood  ran  down  the  spear.  But  when  they 
brought  the  head  to  Otho,  “  Fellow-soldiers,”  he  cried  out, 
“  this  is  nothing,  unless  you  show  me  Piso’s  too,”  which 
was  presented  him  not  long  after.  The  young  man,  re¬ 
treating  upon  a  wound  received,  was  pursued  by  one  Mur- 
cus,  and  slain  at  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Titus  Vinius  was 
also  despatched,  avowing  himself  to  have  been  privy  to 
the  conspiracy  against  Galba  by  calling  out  that  they 
were  killing  him  contrary  to  Otho’s  pleasure.  However, 
they  cut  off  his  head,  and  Laco’s  too,  and  brought  them 
to  Otho,  requesting  a  boon. 

And  as  Archilochus  says  — 

When  six  or  seven  lie  breathless  on  the  ground, 

’Twas  I,  ’twas  I,  say  thousands,  gave  the  wound. 

Thus  many  that  had  no  share  in  the  murder  wetted  their 
hands  and  swords  in  blood,  and  came  and  showed  them  to 
Otho,  presenting  memorials  suing  for  a  gratuity.  Not 

were  many  different  stories  of  what  it  was  ;  “  non  interfuit  occidentium 
he  said  ;  those  who  killed  him  quid  diceret.” 
could  not  be  expected  to  care  what 
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less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  identified  after¬ 
wards  from  their  written  petitions ;  all  of  whom  Vitellius 
sought  out  and  put  to  death.  There  came  also  into  the 
camp  Marius  Celsus,  and  was  accused  by  many  voices 
of  encouraging  the  soldiers  to  assist  Galba,  and  was 
demanded  to  death  by  the  multitude.  Otho  had  no 
desire  for  this,  yet,  fearing  an  absolute  denial,  he  professed 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  him  off  so  soon,  having 
many  matters  yet  to  learn  from  him ;  and  so  committed 
him  safe  to  the  custody  of  those  he  most  confided  in. 

Forthwith  a  senate  was  convened,  and  as  if  they  were 
not  the  same  men,  or  had  other  gods  to  swear  by,  they 
took  that  oath  in  Otho’s  name  which  he  himself  had 
taken  in  Galba’s  and  had  broken  ;  and  withal  conferred 
on  him  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus;  whilst  the 
dead  carcasses  of  the  slain  lay  yet  in  their  consular  robes 
in  the  market-place.  As  for  their  heads,  when  they  could 
make  no  other  use  of  them,  Vinius’s  they  sold  to  his 
daughter  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  drachmas  ;  Piso’s 
was  begged  by  his  wife  V erania ;  Galba’s  they  gave  to 
Patrobius’s  servants;*  who  when  they  had  it,  after  all 
sorts  of  abuse  and  indignities,  tumbled  it  into  the  place 
where  those  that  suffer  death  by  the  emperor’s  orders  are 
usually  cast,  called  Sessorium.  Galba’s  body  was  con¬ 
veyed  awray  by  Priscus  Hel vidius  by  Otho’s  permission, 
and  buried  in  the  night  by  Argius,  his  freedman. 

Thus  you  have  the  history  of  Galba,  a  person  inferior 
to  few  Romans,  either  for  birth  or  riches,  rather  exceed¬ 
ing  all  of  his  time  in  both,  having  lived  in  great  honor 
and  reputation  in  the  reigns  of  five  emperors,  insomuch 
that  he  overthrew  Nero  rather  by  his  fame  and  repute  in 
the  world  than  by  actual  force  and  power.  Of  all  the 

*  Patrobius  has  already  been  Galba’s  orders  soon  after  his  enter- 
mentioned  as  one  of  Nero’s  freed-  ing  the  city, 
men  who  were  put  to  death  by 
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others  that  joined  in  Nero’s  deposition,  some  were  by 
general  consent  regarded  as  unworthy,  others  had  only 
themselves  to  vote  them  deserving  of  the  empire.  To 
him  the  title  was  offered,  and  by  him  it  was  accepted ; 
and  simply  lending  his  name  to  Vindex’s  attempt,  he 
gave  to  what  had  been  called  rebellion  before,  the  name 
of  a  civil  war,  by  the  presence  of  one  that  was  accounted 
fit  to  govern.  And,  therefore,  as  he  considered  that  he 
had  not  so  much  sought  the  position  as  the  position  had 
sought  him,  he  proposed  to  command  those  whom  Nym- 
phidius  and  Tigellinus  had  wheedled  into  obedience,  no 
otherwise  than  Scipio  formerly  and  Fabricius  and  Camil- 
lus  had  commanded  the  Romans  of  their  times.  But 
being  now  overcome  with  age,  he  was  indeed  among  the 
troops  and  legions  an  upright  ruler  upon  the  antique 
model ;  but  for  the  rest,  giving  himself  up  to  Vinius, 
Laco,  and  his  freedmen,  who  made  their  gain  of  all  things, 
no  otherwise  than  Nero  had  done  to  his  insatiate  favorites, 
he  left  none  behind  him  to  wish  him  still  in  power,  though 
many  to  compassionate  his  death. 
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The  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
capitol,  and  sacrificed ;  and,  having  commanded  Marius 
Celsus  to  be  brought,  he  saluted  him,  and  with  obliging 
language  desired  him  rather  to  forget  his  accusation  than 
remember  his  acquittal ;  to  which  Celsus  answered  neither 
meanly  nor  ungratefully,  that  his  very  crime  ought  to 
recommend  his  integrity,  since  his  guilt  had  been  his 
fidelity  to  Galba,  from  whom  he  had  never  received  any 
personal  obligations.  Upon  which  they  were  both  of 
them  admired  by  those  that  were  present,  and  applauded 
by  the  soldiers. 

In  the  senate,  Otho  said  much  in  a  gentle  and  popular 
strain.  He  was  to  have  been  consul  for  part  of  that 
year  himself,  but  he  gave  the  office  to  Virginius  Rufus, 
and  displaced  none  that  had  been  named  for  the  consul¬ 
ship  by  either  Nero  or  Galba.  Those  that  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  age  and  dignity  he  promoted  to  the  priest¬ 
hoods  ;  and  restored  the  remains  of  their  fortunes,  that 
had  not  yet  been  sold,  to  all  those  senators  that  were 
banished  by  Nero  and  recalled  by  Galba.  So  that  the 
nobility  and  chief  of  the  people,  who  were  at  first  appre¬ 
hensive  that  no  human  creature,  but  some  supernatural 
penal,  or  vindictive  power  had  seized  the  empire,  began 
now  to  flatter  themselves  with  hopes  of  a  government 
that  smiled  upon  them  thus  early. 
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Besides,  nothing  gratified  or  gained  the  whole  Roman 
people  more  than  his  justice  in  relation  to  Tigellinus.  It 
was  not  seen  how  he  was  in  fact  already  suffering  punish¬ 
ment,  not  only  by  the  very,  terror  of  retribution  which 
he  saw  the  whole  city  requiring  as  a  just  debt,  but  with 
several  incurable  diseases  also  ;  not  to  mention  those 
unhallowed  frightful  excesses  among  injpure  and  prosti¬ 
tuted  women,  to  which,  at  the  very  close  of  life,  his  lewd 
nature  clung,  and  in  them  gasped  out,  as  it  were,  its  last ; 
these,  in  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  men,  being  them¬ 
selves  the  extremest  punishment,  and  equal  to  many 
deaths.  But  it  was  felt  like  a  grievance  by  people  in 
general  that  he  continued  yet  to  see  the  light  of  day, 
who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  it  to  so  many 
persons,  and  such  persons,  as  had  died  by  his  means. 
Wherefore  Otho  ordered  him  to  be  sent  for,  just  as  he 
was  contriving  his  escape  by  means  of  some  vessels  that 
lay  ready  for  him  on  the  coast  near  where  he  lived,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sinuessa.  At  first  he  endeavored 
to  corrupt  the  messenger,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  to 
favor  his  design ;  but  when  he  found  this  was  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  he  made  him  as  considerable  a  present,  as  if  he 
had  really  connived  at  it,  only  entreating  him  to  stay 
till  he  had  shaved;  and  so  took  that  opportunity,  and  with 
his  razor  despatched  himself. 

And  while  giving  the  people  this  most  righteous  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  desires,  for  himself  he  seemed  to  have  no 
sort  of  regard  for  any  private  injuries  of  his  own.  And 
at  first,  to  please  the  populace,  he  did  not  refuse  to  be 
called  Nero  in  the  theatre,  and  did  not  interfere  when 
some  persons  displayed  Nero’s  statues  to  public  view. 
And  Cluvius  Rufus  says,*  imperial  letters,  such  as  are 

*  Cluvius  Rufus,  at  this  time,  of  two  readings,  would  mean  that 
was  governor  of  Spain.  Adop-  he  should  add  the  name  of  Nero 
tively,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  to  his  own  in  the  same  way  as  that 
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sent  with  couriers,  went  into  Spain  with  the  name 
of  Nero  affixed  adoptively  to  that  of  Otho ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  this  gave  offence  to  the  chief  and  most 
distinguished  citizens,  it  was  omitted. 

After  he  had  begun  to  model  the  government  in  this 
manner,  the  paid  soldiers  began  to  murmur,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  him  suspect  and  chastise  the  nobility, 
either  really  out  of  a  concern  for  his  safety,  or 
wishing,  upon  this  pretence,  to  stir  up  trouble  and  war¬ 
fare.  Thus,  whilst  Crispinus,  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  bring  him  the  seventeenth  cohort  from  Ostia,  began 
to  collect  what  he  wanted  after  it  was  dark,  and  was 
putting  the  arms  upon  the  waggons,*  some  of  the  most 
turbulent  cried  out  that  Crispinus  was  disaffected,  that 
the  senate  was  practising  something  against  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  that  those  arms  were  to  be  employed  against 
Caesar,  and  not  for  him.  When  this  report  was  once  set 
afoot,  it  got  the  belief  and  excited  the  passions  of  many ; 
they  broke  out  into  violence;  some  seized  the  waggons, 
and  others  slew  Crispinus  and  two  centurions  that 
opposed  them ;  and  the  whole  number  of  them,  arraying 
themselves  in  their  arms,  and  encouraging  one  another 
to  stand  by  Caesar,  marched  to  Rome.  And  hearing 
there  that  eighty  of  the  senators  were  at  supper  with 
Otho,  they  flew  to  the  palace,  and  declared  it  was  a  fair 
opportunity  to  take  off  Caesar’s  enemies  at  one  stroke. 
A  general  alarm  ensued  of  an  immediate  coming  sack 


of  Caesar  was  subsequently,  with¬ 
out  any  proper  claim  to  it,  taken 
by  the  emperors  who  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Caesar  family. 

*  It  would  appear  that  Plutarch 
understood  the  arms  to  have  been 
collected  and  the  men  to  have 
broken  out  into  this  tumult  at 
Ostia.  The  real  fact  was  that, 
having  ordered  a  body  of  men  up 


from  Ostia,  Otho  directed  Crispi¬ 
nus  to  procure  arms  to  equip  them 
from  the  magazine  in  the  praeto¬ 
rian  camp.  On  seeing  him  remov¬ 
ing  these  arms  by  night,  the  praeto¬ 
rians  took  the  alarm,  declared  he 
was  taking  them  to  the  senators 
who  meant  to  arm  their  slaves 
with  them  and  attack  Otho,  and  so 
set  off  at  once  to  protect  him. 
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of  the  city.  All  were  in  confusion  about  the  palace,  and 
Otho  himself  in  no  small  consternation,  being  not  only 
concerned  for  the  senators  (some  of  whom  had  brought 
their  wives  to  supper  thither),  but  also  feeling  himself  to 
be  an  object  of  alarm  and  suspicion  to  them,  whose  eyes 
he  saw  fixed  on  him  in  silence  and  terror.  Therefore  he 
gave  orders  to  the  prefects  to  address  the  soldiers  and  do 
their  best  to  pacify  them,  while  he  bade  the  guests  rise, 
and  leave  by  another  door.  They  had  only  just  made 
their  way  out,  when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  called  out,  "  Where  are  Caesar’s  enemies  ?  ”  Then 
Otho,  standing  up  on  his  couch,  made  use  both  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  entreaties,  and  by  actual  tears  at  last,  with 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  them  to  desist.  The  next  day 
he  went  to  the  camp,  and  distributed  a  bounty  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man  amongst  them  ;  then 
commended  them  for  the  regard  and  zeal  they  had  for 
his  safety,  but  told  them,  that  there  were  some  who  were 
intriguing  among  them,  who  not  only  accused  his  own 
clemency,  but  had  also  misrepresented  their  loyalty; 
and,  therefore,  he  desired  their  assistance  in  doing  justice 
upon  them.  To  which  when  they  all  consented,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  execution  of  two  only,  whose  deaths 
he  knew  would  be  regretted  by  no  one  man  in  the  whole 
army. 

Such  conduct,  so  little  expected  from  him,  was  re¬ 
garded  by  some  with  gratitude  and  confidence ;  others 
looked  upon  his  behavior  as  a  course  to  which  necessity 
drove  him,  to  gain  the  people  to  the  support  of  the  war. 
For  now  there  were  certain  tidings  that  Yitellius  had 
assumed  the  sovereign  title  and  authority,  and  frequent 
expresses  brought  accounts  of  new  accessions  to  him; 
others,  however,  came,  announcing  that  the  Pannonian, 
Dalmatian,  and  Moesian  legions,  with  their  officers,  ad¬ 
hered  to  Otho.  Erelong  also  came  favorable  letters  from 
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Mucianus  and  Vespasian,  generals  of  two  formidable 
armies,  the  one  in  Syria,  the  other  in  Judsea,  to  assure 
him  of  their  firmness  to  his  interest :  in  confidence 
whereof  he  was  so  exalted,  that  he  wrote  to  Vitellius 
not  to  attempt  any  thing  beyond  his  post ;  and  offered 
him  large  sums  of  money  and  a  city,  where  he  might 
live  his  time  out  in  pleasure  and  ease.  These  over¬ 
tures  at  first  were  responded  to  by  Vitellius  with  equivo¬ 
cating  civilities ;  which  soon,  however,  turned  into 
an  interchange  of  angry  words;  and  letters  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  conveying  bitter  and  shameful  terms  of 
reproach,  which  were  not  false  indeed,  for  that  matter, 
only  it  was  senseless  and  ridiculous  for  each  to  assail 
the  other  with  accusations  to  which  both  alike  must  plead 
guilty.  For  it  were  hard  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
had  been  most  profuse,  most  effeminate,  which  was  most 
a  novice  in  military  affairs,  and  most  involved  in  debt 
through  previous  want  of  means. 

As  to  the  prodigies  and  apparitions  that  happened  about 
this  time,  there  were  many  reported  which  none  could 
answer  for,  or  which  were  told  in  different  ways,  but  one 
which  everybody  actually  saw  with  their  eyes  was  the 
statue  in  the  capitol,  of  Victory  carried  in  a  chariot,  with 
the  reins  dropped  out  of  her  hands,  as  if  she  were  grown 
too  weak  to  hold  them  any  longer ;  and  a  second,  that 
Caius  Caesar’s  *  statue  in  the  island  of  Tiber,  without  any 
earthquake  or  wind  to  account  for  it,  turned  round  from 
west  to  east ;  and  this  they  say,  happened  about  the  time 
when  Vespasian  and  his  party  first  openly  began  to  put 
themselves  forward.  Another  incident,  which  the  people 
in  general  thought  an  evil  sign,  was  the  inundation  of 
the  Tiber ;  for  though  it  happened  at  a  time  when  rivers 
are  usually  at  their  fullest,  yet  such  height  of  water  and 

*  Caius  Caesar  is  here  the  great  Caesar,  Julius  Caesar  as  we  call  him ; 
<•  divus  Julius  ”  in  Tacitus. 
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so  tremendous  a  flood  had  never  been  known  before,  nor 
such  a  destruction  of  property,  great  part  of  the  city 
being  under  water,  and  especially  the  corn  market,  so 
that  it  occasioned  a  great  dearth  for  several  days. 

But  when  news  was  now  brought  that  Csecina  and 
Valens,  commanding  for  Yitellius,  had  possessed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Alps,  Otho  sent  Dolabella  (a  patrician,  who 
was  suspected  by  the  soldiery  of  some  ill  design),  for 
whatever  reason,  whether  it  were  fear  of  him  or  of  any 
one  else,  to  the  town  of  Aquinuin,  to  give  encouragement 
there ;  and  proceeding  then  to  choose  which  of  the  mag¬ 
istrates  should  go  with  him  to  the  war,  he  named  amongst 
the  rest  Lucius,  Vitellius’s  brother,  without  distinguishing 
him  by  any  new  marks  either  of  his  favor  or  displeasure. 
He  also  took  the  greatest  precautions  for  Vitellius’s  wife 
and  mother,  that  they  might  be  safe,  and  free  from  all 
apprehension  for  themselves.  He  made  Flavius  Sabinus, 
Vespasian’s  brother,  governor  of  Rome,  either  in  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Nero,  who  had  advanced  him  formerly 
to  that  command,  which  Galba  had  taken  away,  or  else 
to  show  his  confidence  in  Vespasian  by  his  favor  to  his 
brother. 

After  he  came  to  Brixillum,  a  town  of  Italy  near  the 
Po,  he  stayed  behind  himself,  and  ordered  the  army  to 
march  under  the  conduct  of  Marius  Celsus,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  Gallus,  and  Spurina,  all  men  of  experience  and 
reputation,  but  unable  to  carry  their  own  plans  and  pur¬ 
poses  into  effect,  by  reason  of  the  ungovernable  temper 
of  the  army,  which  would  take  orders  from  none  but  the 
emperor  whom  they  themselves  had  made  their  master. 
Nor  was  the  enemy  under  much  better  discipline,  the 
soldiers  there  also  being  haughty  and  disobedient  upon 
the  same  account,  but  they  were  more  experienced  and 
used  to  hard  work ;  whereas  Otho’s  men  were  soft  from 
their  long  easy  living  and  lack  of  service,  having  spent 
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most  of  their  time  in  theatres  and  at  state-shows  and  on 
the  stage ;  while  moreover  they  tried  to  cover  their  defi¬ 
ciencies  by  arrogance  and  vain  display,  pretending  to  de¬ 
cline  their  duty  not  because  they  were  unable  to  do  the 
thing  commanded  but  because  they  thought  themselves 
above  it.  So  that  Spurina  had  like  to  have  been  cut  in 
pieces  for  attempting  to  force  them  to  their  work  •  they 
assailed  him  with  insolent  language,  accusing  him  of  a  de¬ 
sign  to  betray  and  ruin  Csesar’s  interest;  nay,  some  of 
them  that  were  in  drink  forced  his  tent  in  the  night,  and 
demanded  money  for  the  expenses  of  their  journey, 
which  they  must  at  once  take,  they  said,  to  the  emperor, 
to  complain  of  him. 

However,  the  contemptuous  treatment  they  met  with 
at  Placentia  did  for  the  present  good  service  to  Spurina, 
and  to  the  cause  of  Otho.  For  Vitellius’s  men  marched 
up  to  the  walls,  and  upbraided  Otho’s  upon  the  ramparts, 
calling  them  players,  dancers,  idle  spectators  of  Pythian 
and  Olympic  games,  but  novices  in  the  art  of  war,  who 
never  so  much  as  looked  on  at  a  battle  ;  mean  souls,  that 
triumphed  in  the  beheading  of  Galba,  an  old  man  un¬ 
armed,  but  had  no  desire  to  look  real  enemies  in  the  face. 
Which  reproaches  so  inflamed  them,  that  they  kneeled 
at  Spurina’s  feet,  entreated  him  to  give  his  orders,  and 
assured  him  no  danger  or  toil  should  be  too  great  or  too 
difficult  for  them.  Whereupon  when  Vitellius’s  forces 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  town,  and  brought  up  nu¬ 
merous  engines  against  the  walls,  the  besieged  bravely 
repulsed  them,  and,  repelling  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter,  secured  the  safety  of  a  noble  city,  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  places  in  Italy. 

Besides,  it  was  observed  that  Otho’s  officers  were  much 
more  inoffensive,  both  towards  the  public  and  to  private 
men,  than  those  of  Vitellius ;  among  whom  was  Caacina, 
who  used  neither  the  language  nor  the  apparel  of  a  citizen, 
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an  overbearing,  foreign-seeming  man,  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  always  dressed  in  trews  and  sleeves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Gauls,  whilst  he  conversed  with  Roman  officials 
and  magistrates.  His  wife,  too,  travelled  along  with  him, 
riding  in  splendid  attire  on  horseback,  with  a  chosen  body 
of  cavalry  to  escort  her.  And  Fabius  Valens,  the  other 
general,  was  so  rapacious,  that  neither  what  he  plundered 
from  enemies  nor  what  he  stole  or  got  as  gifts  and  bribes 
from  his  friends  and  allies  could  satisfy  his  wishes.  And 
it  was  said  that  it  was  in  order  to  have  time  to  raise  money 
that  he  had  marched  so  slowly  that  he  was  not  present 
at  the  former  attack.  But  some  lay  the  blame  on  Caecina, 
saying,  that  out  of  a  desire  to  gain  the  victory  by  himself 
before  Fabius  joined  him,  he  committed  sundry  other 
errors  of  lesser  consequence,  and  by  engaging  unseason¬ 
ably  and  wffien  he  could  not  do  so  thoroughly,  he  very 
nearly  brought  all  to  ruin. 

When  he  found  himself  beat  off  at  Placentia,  he  set 
off  to  attack  Cremona,  another  large  and  rich  city.  In 
the  mean  time,  Annius  Gallus  marched  to  join  Spurina  at 
Placentia ;  but  having  intelligence  that  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  that  Cremona  was  in  danger,  he  turned  to  its 
relief,  and  encamped  just  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was 
daily  reinforced  by  other  officers.  Caecina  placed  a  strong 
ambush  of  heavy  infantry  in  some  rough  and  woody 
country,  and  gave  orders  to  his  horse  to  advance,  and  if 
the  enemy  should  charge  them,  then  to  make  a  slow  re¬ 
treat,  and  draw  them  into  the  snare.  But  his  stratagem 
was  discovered  by  some  deserters  to  Celsus,  who  attacked 
with  a  good  body  of  horse,  but  followed  the  pursuit  cau¬ 
tiously,  and  succeeded  in  surrounding  and  routing  the 
troops  in  the  ambuscade ;  and  if  the  infantry  which  he 
ordered  up  from  the  camp  had  come  soon  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  horse,  Csecina’s  whole  army,  in  all  appearance, 
had  been  totally  routed.  But  Paulinus,  moving  too 
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slowly,  was  accused  of  acting  with  a  degree  of  needless 
caution  not  to  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  repu¬ 
tation.  So  that  the  soldiers  incensed  Otho  against  him, 
accused  him  of  treachery,  and  boasted  loudly  that  the 
victory  had  been  in  their  power,  and  that  if  it  was  not 
complete,  it  was  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  their 
generals ;  all  which  Otho  did  not  so  much  believe  as  he 
was  willing  to  appear  not  to  disbelieve.  He  therefore 
sent  his  brother  Titianus,  with  Proculus,  the  prefect  of  the 
guards,  to  the  army,  where  the  latter  was  general  in  real¬ 
ity,  and  the  former  in  appearance.  Celsus  and  Paulinus 
had  the  title  of  friends  and  counsellors,  but  not  the  least 
authority  or  power.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  quarrel  and  disturbance  amongst  the  enemy, 
especially  where  Yalens  commanded ;  for  the  soldiers 
here,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened  at  the  am¬ 
buscade,  were  enraged  because  they  had  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  present  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  men  that  had  died  in  that  action. 
Yalens,  with  much  difficulty,  quieted  their  fury,  after 
they  had  now  begun  to  throw  missiles  at  him,  and  quit¬ 
ting  his  camp,  joined  Caecina. 

About  this  time,  Otho  came  to  Bedriacum,  a  little  town 
near  Cremona,  to  the  camp,  and  called  a  council  of  war ; 
where  Proculus  and  Titianus  declared  for  giving  battle, 
while  the  soldiers  were  flushed  with  their  late  success, 
saying  they  ought  not  to  lose  their  time  and  opportunity 
and  present  height  of  strength,  and  wait  for  Yitellius  to 
arrive  out  of  Gaul.  But  Paulinus  told  them  that  the 
enemy’s  whole  force  was  present,  and  that  there  was  no 
body  of  reserve  behind ;  but  that  Otho,  if  he  would  not 
be  too  precipitate,  and  choose  the  enemy’s  time,  instead  of 
his  own,  for  the  battle,  might  expect  reinforcements  out 
of  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  not  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
troops  that  were  already  present.  He  thought  it  proba- 
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ble,  too,  that  the  soldiers,  who  were  then  in  heart  before 
they  were  joined,  would  not  be  less  so  when  the  forces 
were  all  come  up.  Besides,  the  deferring  battle  could 
not  be  inconvenient  to  them  that  were  sufficiently  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  necessaries ;  but  the  others,  being  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  must  needs  be  exceedingly  straitened 
in  a  little  time.  Marius  Celsus  was  of  Pqnlinus’s  opinion  ; 
Annius  Gallus,  being  absent  and  under  the  surgeon’s 
hands  through  a  fall  from  his  horse,  was  consulted  by  let¬ 
ter,  and  advised  Otho  to  stay  for  those  legions  that  were 
marching  from  Moesia.  But  after  all  he  did  not  follow 
the  advice ;  and  the  opinion  of  those  that  declared  for  a 
battle  prevailed. 

There  are  several  reasons  given  for  this  determination, 
but  the  most  apparent  is  this;  that  the  praetorian  sol¬ 
diers,  as  they  are  called,  who  serve  as  guards,  not  relish¬ 
ing  the  military  discipline  which  they  now  had  begun  a 
little  more  to  experience,  and  longing  for  their  amuse¬ 
ments  and  unwarlike  life  among  the  shows  of  Borne, 
would  not  be  commanded,  but  were  eager  for  a  battle, 
imagining  that  upon  the  first  onset  they  should  carry  all 
before  them.  Otho  also  himself  seems  not  to  have  shown 
the  proper  fortitude  in  bearing  up  against  the  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and,  out  of  effeminacy  and  want  of  use,  had  not 
patience  for  the  calculations  of  danger,  and  was  so  uneasy 
at  the  apprehension  of  it,  that  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  like 
one  going  to  leap  from  a  precipice,  left  every  thing  to 
fortune.  This  is  the  account  Secundus  the  rhetorician, 
who  was  his  secretary,  gave  of  the  matter.  But  others 
would  tell  you  that  there  were  many  movements  in  both 
armies  for  acting  in  concert ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  agree,  then  they  should  proceed  to  choose  one 
of  their  most  experienced  officers  that  were  present ;  if 
not,  they  should  convene  the  senate,  and  invest  it  with 
the  power  of  election.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
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neither  of  the  emperors  then  bearing  the  title  having 
really  any  reputation,  such  purposes  were  really  enter¬ 
tained  among  the  genuine,  serviceable,  and  sober-minded 
part  of  the  soldiers.  For  what  could  be  more  odious  and 
unreasonable  than  that  the  evils  which  the  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  had  formerly  thought  it  so  lamentable  to  inflict 
upon  each  other  for  the  sake  of  a  Sylla  or  a  Marius,  a 
Caesar  or  a  Pompey,  should  now  be  undergone  anew,  for 
the  object  of  letting  the  empire  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
gluttony  and  intemperance  of  Vitellius,  or  the  looseness 
and  effeminacy  of  Otho  ?  It  is  thought  that  Celsus,  upon 
such  reflections,  protracted  the  time  in  order  to  a  possi¬ 
ble  accommodation ;  and  that  Otho  pushed  on  things  to 
an  extremity  to  prevent  it. 

He  himself  returned  to  Brixillum,  which  was  another 
false  step,  both  because  he  withdrew  from  the  combatants 
all  the  motives  of  respect  and  desire  to  gain  his  favor, 
which  his  presence  would  have  supplied,  and  because  he 
weakened  the  army  by  detaching  some  of  his  best  and 
most  faithful  troops  for  his  horse  and  foot  guards. 

About  the  same  time  also  happened  a  skirmish  on  the 
Po.  As  Caecina  was  laying  a  bridge  over  it,  Otho’s  men 
attacked  him,  and  tried  to  prevent  it.  And  when  they 
did  not  succeed,  on  their  putting  into  their  boats  torch- 
wood  with  a  quantity  of  sulphur  and  pitch,  the  wind  on 
the  river  suddenly  caught  their  material  that  they  had 
prepared  against  the  enemy,  and  blew  it  into  a  light. 
First  came  smoke,  and  then  a  clear  flame,  and  the  men, 
getting  into  great  confusion  and  jumping  overboard,  upset 
the  boats,  and  put  themselves  ludicrously  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies.  Also  the  Germans  attacked  Otho’s  gla¬ 
diators  upon  a  small  island  in  the  river,  routed  them,  and 
killed  a  good  many. 

All  which  made  the  soldiers  at  Bedriacum  full  of  anger, 
and  eagerness  to  be  led  to  battle.  So  Proculus  led  them 
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out  of  Bedriacum  to  a  place  fifty  furlongs  off,  where  he 
pitched  his  camp  so  ignorantly  and  with  such  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  want  of  foresight,  that  the  soldiers  suffered  extremely 
for  want  of  water,  though  it  was  the  spring  time,  and  the 
plains  all  around  were  full  of  running  streams  and  rivers 
that  never  dried  up.  The  next  day  he  proposed  to 
attack  the  enemy,  first  making  a  march  of  not  less  than 
a  hundred  furlongs;  but  to  this  Paulinus  objected,  saying 
they  ought  to  wait,  and  not  immediately  after  a  journey 
engage  men  who  would  have  been  standing  in  their  arms 
and  arranging  themselves  for  battle  at  their  leisure,  whilst 
they  were  making  a  long  march  with  all  their  beasts  of 
burden  and  their  camp  followers  to  encumber  them.  As 
the  generals  were  arguing  about  this  matter,  a  Numidian 
courier  came  from  Otho  with  orders  to  lose  no  time,  but 
give  battle.  Accordingly  they  consented,  and  moved. 
As  soon  as  Csecina  had  notice,  he  was  much  surprised,  and 
quitted  his  post  on  the  river  to  hasten  to  the  camp.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  men  had  armed  themselves  mostly, 
and  were  receiving  the  word  from  Valens;  so  while  the 
legions  took  up  their  position,  they  sent  out  the  best  of 
their  horse  in  advance. 

Otho’s  foremost  troops,  upon  some  groundless  rumor, 
took  up  the  notion  that  the  commanders  on  the  other 
side  would  come  over ;  and  accordingly,  upon  their  first 
approach,  they  saluted  them  with  the  friendly  title  of 
fellow-soldiers.  But  the  others  returned  the  compliment 
with  anger  and  disdainful  words ;  which  not  only  dis¬ 
heartened  those  that  had  given  the  salutation,  but  ex¬ 
cited  suspicions  of  their  fidelity  amongst  the  others  on 
their  side,  who  had  not.  This  caused  a  confusion  at  the 
very  first  onset.  And  nothing  else  that  followed  was 
done  upon  any  plan ;  the  baggage-carriers,  mingling  up 
with  the  fighting  men,  created  great  disorder  and  division, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  the  ditches  and  pits 
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in  which,  were  so  many,  that  they  were  forced  to  break 
their  ranks  to  avoid  and  go  round  them,  and  so  to  fight 
without  order  and  in  small  parties.  There  were  but  two 
legions,  one  of  Vitellius’s,  called  The  Ravenous,*  and 
another  of  Otho’s,  called  The  Assistant,  that  got  out  into 
the  open  outspread  level  and  engaged  in  proper  form, 
fighting,  one  main  body  against  the  other,  for  some 
length  of  time.  Otho’s  men  were  strong  and  bold,  but 
had  never  been  in  battle  before;  Yitellius’s  had  seen 
many  wars,  but  were  old  and  past  their  strength.  So 
Otho’s  legion  charged  boldly,  drove  back  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  took  the  eagle,  killing  pretty  nearly  every 
man  in  the  first  rank,  till  the  others,  full  of  rage  and 
shame,  returned  the  charge,  slew  Orfidius,  the  commander 
of  the  legion,  and  took  several  standards.  V arus  Alfenus, 
with  his  Batavians,  who  are  the  natives  of  an  island  of 
the  Rhine,  and  are  esteemed  the  best  of  the  German 
horse,  fell  upon  the  gladiators,  who  had  a  reputation  both 
for  valor  and  skill  in  fighting.  Some  few  of  these  did  their 
duty,  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  made  towards  the 
river,  and,  falling  in  with  some  cohorts  stationed  there, 
.were  cut  off.  But  none  behaved  so  ill  as  the  praetorians, 
who,  without  ever  so  much  as  meeting  the  enemy,  ran 
away,  broke  through  their  own  body  that  stood,  and  put 
them  into  disorder.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  of 
Otho’s  men  routed  those  that  were  opposed  to  them, 
broke  right  into  them,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  camp 
through  the  very  middle  of  their  conquerors. 

As  for  their  commanders,  neither  Proculus  nor  Pauli- 
nus  ventured  to  reenter  with  the  troops;  they  turned 


*  All  the  legions  seem  to  have  and  The  First  the  Assistant,  Una 
had  these  high-sounding  additions  et  yicesima  Rapax  and  Pri- 
to  the  numbers  that  denoted  them,  ma  Adjutrix,  were  the  style  of 
There  are  a  great  many  on  record,  the  two  here  mentioned. 

The  Twenty-first  the  Ravenous, 
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aside,  and  avoided  the  soldiers,  who  had  already  charged 
the  miscarriage  upon  their  officers.  Annius  Gallus  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  town  and  rallied  the  scattered  parties,  and 
encouraged  them  with  an  assurance  that  the  battle  was 
a  drawn  one  and  the  victory  had  in  many  parts  been 
theirs.  Marius  Celsus,  collecting  the  officers,  urged  the 
public  interest ;  Otho  himself,  if  he  were  a  brave  man, 
would  not,  after  such  an  expense  of  Roman  blood,  at¬ 
tempt  any  thing  further ;  especially  since  even  Cato  and 
Scipio,  though  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  then  at  stake, 
had  been  accused  of  being  too  prodigal  of  so  many  brave 
men’s  lives  as  were  lost  in  Africa,  rather  than  submit  to 
Caesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had  gone  against 
them.  For  though  all  persons  are  equally  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  yet  all  good  men  have  one  advantage 
she  cannot  deny,  which  is  this,  to  act  reasonably  under 
misfortunes. 

This  language  was  well  accepted  amongst  the  officers, 
who  sounded  the  private  soldiers,  and  found  them  desir¬ 
ous  of  peace ;  and  Titianus  also  gave  directions  that 
envoys  should  be  sent  in  order  to  a  treaty.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  agreed  that  the  conference  should  be  be^ 
tween  Celsus  and  Gallus  on  one  part,  and  Valens  with 
Csecina  on  the  other.  As  the  two  first  were  upon  their 
journey,  they  met  some  centurions,  who  told  them  the 
troops  were  already  in  motion,  marching  for  Bedriacum, 
but  that  they  themselves  were  deputed  by  their  generals 
to  carry  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  Celsus  and 
Gallus  expressed  their  approval,  and  requested  them  to 
turn  back  and  carry  them  to  Csecina.  However,  Celsus, 
upon  his  approach,  was  in  •  danger  from  the  vanguard, 
who  happened  to  be  some  of  the  horse  that  had  suffered 
at  the  ambush.  For  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  hal¬ 
looed,  and  were  coming  down  upon  him ;  but  the  centu¬ 
rions  came  forward  to  protect  him,  and  the  other  officers 
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crying  out  and  bidding  them  desist,  Crncina  came  up  to 
inform  himself  of  the  tumult,  which  he  quieted,  and, 
giving  a  friendly  greeting  to  Celsus,  took  him  in  his 
company  and  proceeded  towards  Bedriacum.  Titianus, 
meantime,  had  repented  of  having  sent  the  messengers ; 
and  placed  those  of  the  soldiers  who  were  more  confident 
upon  the  walls  once  again,  bidding  the  others  also  go 
and  support  them.  But  when  Caecina  rode  up  on  his 
horse  and  held  out  his  hand,  no  one  did  or  said  to  the 
contrary ;  those  on  the  walls  greeted  his  men  with  salu¬ 
tations,  others  opened  the  gates  and  went  out,  and 
mingled  freely  with  those  they  met ;  and  instead  of  acts 
of  hostility,  there  was  nothing  but  mutual  shaking  of 
hands  and  congratulations,  every  one  taking  the  oaths 
and  submitting  to  Vitellius. 

This  is  the  account  which  the  most  of  those  that  were 
present  at  the  battle  give  of  it,  yet  own  that  the  disorder 
they  were  in,  and  the  absence  of  any  unity  of  action 
would  not  give  them  leave  to  be  certain  as  to  particulars. 
And  when  I  myself  travelled  afterwards  over  the  field 
of  battle,  Mestrius  Floras,  a  man  of  consular  degree,  one 
of  those  who  had  been,  not  willingly,  but  by  command, 
in  attendance  on  Otho  at  the  time,  pointed  out  to  me  an 
ancient  temple,  and  told  me,  that  as  he  went  that  way 
after  the  battle,  he  observed  a  heap  of  bodies  piled  up 
there  to  such  a  height,  that  those  on  the  top  of  it  touched 
the  pinnacles  of  the  roof  How  it  came  to  be  so,  he 
could  neither  discover  himself  nor  learn  from  any  other 
person ;  as  indeed,  he  said,  in  civil  wars  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  that  greater  numbers  are  killed  when  an  army  is 
routed,  quarter  not  being  'given,  because  captives  are 
of  no  advantage  to  the  conquerors;  but  why  the  car¬ 
cases  should  be  heaped  up  after  that  manner  is  not  easy 
to  determine. 

Otho,  at  first,  as  it  frequently  happens,  received  some 
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uncertain  rumors  of  the  issue  of  the  battle.  But  when 
some  of  the  wounded  that  returned  from  the  field 
informed  him  rightly  of  it,  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  his  friends  should  bid  him  not  give 
all  up  as  lost  or  let  his  courage  sink ;  but  the  feeling 
shown  by  the  soldiers  is  something  that  exceeds  all 
belief.  There  was  not  one  of  them  would  either  go  over 
to  the  conqueror  or  show  any  disposition  to  make  terms 
for  himself,  as  if  their  leader’s  cause  was  desperate; 
on  the  contrary,  they  crowded  his  gates,  called  out  to 
him  with  the  title  of  emperor,  and  as  soon  as  he  ap¬ 
peared,  cried  out  and  entreated  him.,  catching  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground,  and 
with  all  the  moving  language  of  tears  and  persuasion, 
besought  him  to  stand  by  them,  not  abandon  them  to 
their  enemies,  but  employ  in  his  service  their  lives  and 
persons,  which  would  not  cease  to  be  his  so  long  as  they 
had  breath ;  so  urgent  was  their  zealous  and  universal 
importunity.  And  one  obscure  and  private  soldier,  after 
he  had  drawn  his  sword,  addressed  himself  to  Otho : 
"By  this,  Caesar,  judge  our  fidelity;  there  is  not  a  man 
amongst  us  but  would  strike  thus  to  serve  you ;  ”  and  so 
stabbed  himself.  Notwithstanding  this,  Otho  stood  serene 
and  unshaken,  and,  with  a  face  full  of  constancy  and 
composure,  turned  himself  about  and  looked  at  them, 
replying  thus :  "  This  day,  my  fellow-soldiers,  which  gives 
me  such  proofs  of  your  affection,  is  preferable  even  to 
that  on  which  you  saluted  me  emperor;  deny  me  not, 
therefore,  the  yet  higher  satisfaction  of  laying  down  my 
life  for  the  preservation  of  so  many  brave  men ;  in  this, 
at  least,  let  me  be  worthy  of  the  empire,  that  is,  to  die 
for  it.  I  am  of  opinion  -the  enemy  has  neither  gained 
an  entire  nor  a  decisive  victory ;  I  have  advice  that  the 
Moesian  army  is  not  many  days’  journey  distant,  on  its 
march  to  the  Adriatic ;  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  the 
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legions  that  are  serving  against  the  Jews,  declare  for  us ; 
the  senate  is  also  with  us,  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  our  opponents  are  in  our  power ;  but  alas,  it  is  not 
in  defence  of  Italy  against  Hannibal  or  Pyrrhus  or  the 
Cimbri  that  we  fight  ;  Romans  combat  here  against 
Romans,  and,  whether  we  conquer  or  are  defeated,  our 
country  suffers  and  we  commit  a  crime :  victory,  to  which¬ 
ever  it  fall,  is  gained  at  her  expense.  Believe  it  many 
times  over,  I  can  die  with  more  honor  than  I  can  reign. 
For  I  cannot  see  at  all,  how  I  should  do  any  such  great 
good  to  my  country  by  gaining  the  victory,  as  I  shall  by 
dying  to  establish  peace  and  unanimity  and  to  save  Italy 
from  such  another  unhappy  day.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  was  resolute  against  all 
manner  of  argument  or  persuasion,  and  taking  leave  of 
his  friends  and  the  senators  that  were  present,  he  bade 
them  depart,  and  wrote  to  those  that  were  absent,  and 
sent  letters  to  the  towns,  that  they  might  have  every 
honor  and  facility  in  their  journey.  Then  he  sent  for 
Cocceius,  his  brother’s  son,*  who  was  yet  a  boy,  and  bade 
him  be  in  no  apprehension  of  Yitellius,  whose  mother  and 
wife  and  family  he  had  treated  with  the  same  tenderness 
as  his  own ;  and  also  told,  him  that  this  had  been  his  rea¬ 
son  for  delaying  to  adopt  him,  which  he  had  meant  to  do, 
as  his  son ;  he  had  desired  that  he  might  share  his  power, 
if  he  conquered,  but  not  be  involved  in  his  ruin,  if  he 
failed.  “  Take  notice,”  he  added,  a  my  boy,  of  these  my 
last  words,  that  you  neither  too  negligently  forget,  nor 
too  zealously  remember,  that  Caesar  was  your  uncle.”  By 
and  by  he  heard  a  tumult  amongst  the  soldiers  at  the 
door,  who  were  treating  the  senators  with  menaces  for 
preparing  to  withdraw;  upon  which,  out  of  regard  to 

*  More  correctly,  Cocceianus,  Salvius  Cocceianus,  the  son  of  Titi- 
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their  safety,  he  showed  himself  once  more  in  public,  but 
not  with  a  gentle  aspect  and  in  a  persuading  manner  as 
before;  on  the  contrary,  with  a  countenance  that  dis¬ 
covered  indignation  and  authority,  he  commanded  such 
as  were  disorderly  to  leave  the  place,  and  was  not  diso¬ 
beyed. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  feeling  thirsty,  he  drank  some 
water,  and  then  took  two  daggers  that  belonged  to  him, 
and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  their  edges,  he  laid 
one  of  them  down,  and  put  the  other  in  his  robe,  under 
his  arm,  then  called  his  servants,  and  distributed  some 
money  amongst  them,  but  not  inconsiderately,  nor  like 
one  too  lavish  of  what  was  not  his  own ;  for  to  some  he 
gave  more,  to  others  less,  all  strictly  in  moderation, 
and  distinguishing  every  one’s  particular  merit.  When 
this  was  done,  he  dismissed  them,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  so  sound  a  sleep,  that  the  officers  of  his  bed¬ 
chamber  heard  him  snore.  In  the  morning,  he  called  for 
one  of  his  freedmen,  who  had  assisted  him  in  arranging 
about  the  senators,  and  bade  him  bring  him  an  account  if 
they  were  safe.  Being  informed  they  were  all  well  and 
wanted  nothing,  “  Go  then,”  said  he,  “  and  show  yourself 
to  the  soldiers,  lest  they  should  cut  you  to  pieces  for  be¬ 
ing  accessory  to  my  death.”  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  he 
held  his  sword  upright  under  him  with  both  his  hands, 
and  falling  upon  it,  expired  with  no  more  than  one  single 
groan,  to  express  his  sense  of  the  pang,  or  to  inform 
those  that  waited  without.  When  his  servants  therefore 
raised  their  exclamations  of  grief,  the  whole  camp  and 
city  were  at  once  filled  with  lamentation;  the  soldiers 
immediately  broke  in  at  the  doors  with  a  loud  cry,  in 
passionate  distress,  and  accusing  themselves  that  they 
had  been  so  negligent  in  looking  after  that  life  which  was 
laid  down  to  preserve  theirs.  Nor  would  a  man  of  them 
quit  the  body  to  secure  his  own  safety  with  the  ap- 
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proaching  enemy ;  but  having  raised  a  funeral  pile,  and 
attired  the  body,  they  bore  it  thither,  arrayed  in  their 
arms,  those  among  them  greatly  exulting,  who  succeeded 
in  getting  first  under  the  bier  and  becoming  its  bearers. 
Of  the  others,  some  threw  themselves  down  before 
the  body  and  kissed  his  wound,  others  grasped  his 
hand,  and  others  that  were  at  a  distance  knelt  down  to 
do  him  obeisance.  There  were  some  who,  after  putting 
their  torches  to  the  pile,  slew  themselves,  though  they 
had  not,  so  far  as  appeared,  either  any  particular  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  dead,  or  reason  to  apprehend  ill  usage  from 
the  victor.  Simply  it  would  seem,  no  king,  legal  or  ille¬ 
gal,  had  ever  been  possessed  with  so  extreme  and  vehe¬ 
ment  a  passion  to  command  others,  as  was  that  of  these 
men  to  obey  Otho.  Nor  did  their  love  of  him  cease  with 
his  death ;  it  survived  and  changed  erelong  into  a  mor¬ 
tal  hatred  to  his  successor,  as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper 
place. 

They  placed  the  remains  of  Otho  in  the  earth,  and 
raised  over  them  a  monument  which  neither  by  its  size 
nor  the  pomp  of  its  inscription  might  excite  hostility.* 
I  myself  have  seen  it,  at  Brixillum;  a  plain  structure, 
and  the  epitaph  only  this :  To  the  memory  of  Marcus 
Otho.  He  died  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  after  a  short 
reign  of  about  three  months,  his  death  being  as  much  ap¬ 
plauded  as  his  life  was  censured ;  for  if  he  lived  not  bet¬ 
ter  than  Nero,  he  died  more  nobly.  The  soldiers  were 
displeased  with  Pollio,  one  of  their  two  prefects, f  who 

*  “  Modicum  et  mansurum  ”  Firmus  and  Licinius  Proculus. 
Tacitus  calls  it.  The  inscription  Probably  Pollio  is  a  mistake  or 
has  been  corrected  on  conjecture  corruption,  and  Plotius  or  Procu- 
from  Memory  to  Manes  ( daimosi  lus  should  be  the  name.  The  words 
instead  of  delosei),  so  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  para- 
supposed  to  have  stood  Dus  Ma-  graph  seem  to  refer  to  a  continu- 
NIBTJS  Marci  Othonis.  ation  of  the  series,  a  life  of  Vitek 

f  The  two  prefects  were  Plotius  lius. 
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bade  them  immediately  swear  allegiance  to  Vitellius ;  and 
when  they  understood  that  some  of  the  senators  were 
still  upon  the  spot,  they  made  no  opposition  to  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  the  rest,  but  only  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
Virginius  Rufus  with  an  offer  of  the  government,  and 
moving  in  one  body  to  his  house  in  arms,  they  first 
entreated  him,  and  then  demanded  of  Jiim  to  accept  of 
the  empire,  or  at  least  to  be  their  mediator.  But  he,  that 
refused  to  command  them  when  conquerors,  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  pretend  to  it  now  they  were  beat,  and  was 
unwilling  to  go  as  their  envoy  to  the  Germans,  whom  in 
past  time  he  had  compelled  to  do  various  things  that 
they  had  not  liked;  and  for  these  reasons  he  slipped 
away  through  a  private  door.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers 
perceived  this,  they  owned  Yitellius,  and  so  got  their 
pardon,  and  served  under  Caecina. 
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The  translations  in  this  volume  were  made  as  follows :  — 

Demosthenes,  by  a  writer  unnamed. 

Cicero,  by  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D. 

Demetrius,  by  John  Nalson,  LL.  D. 

Antony,  by  Charles  Fraser,  M.  D. 

Dion,  by  Robert  Uvedale,  LL.  D. 

Brutus,  by  R.  Duke,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (the  translator 
of  the  Life  of  Theseus). 

Aratus,  by  John  Bateman,  M.  D. 

Artaxerxes,  by  Mr.  Oakly. 

Galba,  by  Andrew  Taylor,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Otho,  by  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D.  (the  author  of  the  Dispensary,  the  “  well- 
natured  Garth,”  gratefully  remembered  by  Pope ;  a  short  account  of  whom  is 
given  in  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets). 

A  few  additional  notes  are  subjoined. 

Life  of  Demosthenes,  page  3. —  Ccecilius,  who  was  so  bold  as  to  write 
a  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ,  was  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Cale  Acte, 
in  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  whose  books  were  much 
studied  in  the  succeeding  period.  He  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  are 
mentioned  together.  Suidas  says  his  parents  were  slaves,  his  name,  until  he 
obtained  the  Roman  citizenship,  Archagathus,  and  that  in  religious  opinions  he 
was  a  Jew. 

Page  6.  —  “  From  the  Persian  war  to  the  Peloponnesian,  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  continually  engaged,  one  way  or  another,  in  military  opera¬ 
tions,  and  thus  became,”  says  Thucydides ,  “  thoroughly  well  prepared  and 
thoroughly  expert  in  war,  getting  their  training  with  real  danger”  (/.,  18)  ; 
their  lessons  being  taken  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  if  they  failed,  their  mili¬ 
tary  exercises  performed  not  on  parade,  but  in  battle. 

Page  13.  —  He  was  no  easy  or  good-natured  man  is  from  Iliad  20,  467, — 
said  of  Achilles.  Tros,  the  son  of  Alastor,  took  hold  of  his  knees  and  besought 
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his  mercy,  little  knowing  that  it  was  useless,  since  he  was  no  easy  or  good- 
natured  man. 

Page  14. —  The  oration  for  the  Immunities  is  that  commonly  called  the  ora¬ 
tion  against  Leptines. 

Page  18. —  War  can't  be  fed  at  so  much  a  day  is  a  saying  quoted  in  three 
other  places  by  Plutarch,  —  once  in  the  Life  of  Cleomenes,  once  in  that  of 
Crassus,  and  once  in  the  miscellaneous  works,  —  and  in  all  these  passages  it  is 
ascribed  to  king  Archidamus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  in  the  first  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  whose  language,,  as  reported  by  Thucy¬ 
dides,  has  something  of  this  purport. 

Page  27.  —  Will  you  not  hear  the  cup-bearer  ?  is  explained  by  the  custom  ol 
drinking  parties,  that  each  guest  as  he  took  the  cup  in  his  hand  should  sing 
some  verses.  The  cup  in  a  man’s  hand  was  the  signal  for  all  to  listen  to  him. 
Dacier  cites  this  as  the  remark  of  M.  Lefevre,  Tanneguy  Lefevre,  his  teacher 
and  the  father  of  Madame  Dacier,  known  in  the  Latin  of  commentators  as 
Tanaquillus  Faber. 

Page  34.  —  He  had  encouraged  Perdiccas  to  fall  upon  Macedonia.  I  believe 
it  has  been  more  commonly  said,  as  in  the  note  to  the  text,  that  the  mistaken 
statement  is  this,  and  that  it  was  not  Perdiccas,  but  Antigonus,  to  whom 
Demades  had  written.  But  Mr.  Grote  in  his  history  takes  this  for  the  correct, 
and  the  passage  in  the  life  of  Phocion  for  the  incorrect  account;  during 
Demades’s  lifetime,  Perdiccas,  not  Antigonus,  had  been  formidable  to  Mace¬ 
donia. 

Life  of  Cicero,  page  36. —  The  third  of  the  new  Calends ,  the  day  on 
which  now  the  magistrates  pray  and  sacrifice  for  the  Emperor ,  was,  in  imperial 
times,  a  well-known  anniversary,  known  by  the  name  of  Vota.  Capitolinus, 
in  a  passage  of  his  life  of  Pertinax,  quoted  by  Dacier,  speaks  of  a  thing  happen¬ 
ing  ante  diem  tertium  Nonarum ,  Votis  ipsis ;  and  in  Facciolati  a  passage  from 
Vopiscus  is  added,  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  Tacitus  built  a  chapel  for  the 
worship  of  the  good  emperors,  in  which  libations  should  be  made  on  his  own 
birthday ,  on  the  feast  of  Parilia,  on  the-  Calends  of  January ,  and  on  the  Vota. 
The  passage  from  Plato  about  the  true,  scholarlike,  and  philosophical  temper 
is  from  the  Republic,  p.  475. 

Page  39.  —  Apollonius  was  not  the  son  of  Molon,  but  Molon  or  Molo  merely 
his  own  surname.  Greek  and  Scholar,  terms  of  reproach,  are  noticeable.  Greek 
is  in  the  original  not  Hellen,  the  proper  national  name,  but  Graikos,  the  Roman 
Grcecus,  a  name  never  used  of  themselves  by  those  whom  we,  after  the  Roman 
usage,  call  Greeks.  Scholar  is  scholasticos,  the  learned  fool  or  pedant  of  the 
late  Greek  witticisms. 

Page  40.  —  Cicero  tells  us  himself,  in  his  speech  pro  Plancio.  Much  had 
been  said  in  praise  of  various  good  deeds  done  in  the  country  by  Laterensis, 
Plancius’s  opponent.  “  Very  likely,”  says  Cicero,  “but  at  Rome  so  much  is 
done,  that  one  hardly  knows  what  occurs  in  the  provinces.  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  speaking  of  my  own  quasstorship ;  ”  and  he  proceeds  to  mention  the  honors 
paid  to  him  in  Sicily.  “  I  had  done  a  good  deal,  and,  I  confess  it  frankly,  I 
came  away  in  the  belief  that  all  the  talk  at  Rome  was  of  nothing  but  my  quaes- 
torship.  On  my  way  home  I  visited  Puteoli,  where  the  best  company  is  usually 
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to  be  found,  and  here  I  was,  I  may  say,  struck  to  the  earth  when  a  friend 
accosted  me  with  the  inquiry,  When  I  had  left  Rome,  and  what  was  the  news  ? 
On  my  replying  that  I  had  just  quitted  my  province,  ‘  Oh,  yes,’  said  he, 
‘Africa,  I  believe.’  I  began  to  be  really  offended,  and  said,  a  little  scornfully, 
‘  Sicily,’  when  one  who  stood  by  interposed,  with  the  air  of  knowing  every  thing, 
‘  Don’t  you  know,  he  was  quaestor  at  Syracuse  ?  ’  ” 

Page  55. —  As  Cicero  himself  says,  —  not,  it  is  said,  in  any  of  his  extant  wri¬ 
tings. 

Page  57.  —  They  did  live.  “  Vixerunt.” 

Page  60.  —  The  remark  in  disparagement  of  Demosthenes  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  of  his  letters  now  remaining ;  but  it  is  mentioned,  says  Coray,  by 
Quintilian. 

Page  64.  —  He  reared  a  race  against  Apollo’s  will  is  evidently  a  verse  from  a 
play  on  the  subject  of  CEdipus ;  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

Page  65. —  Quadrantia  in  correct  Latin  is  Quadrantaria. 

Page  73.  —  The  Greek  texts  continually  vary  in  these  names,  Ccecilius  and 
CceIuis.  But  whether  Plutarch  wrote  it  so  or  not,  Cselius  undoubtedly  is  the 
person,  for  we  have  Cicero’s  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  gives  this  answer 
(Epist.  ad  Diversos  II.,  11). 

Page  74.  —  The  passage  describing  what  lie  writes  in  his  epistles  is  a  sort  of 
summary  of  what  we  read  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  the  letters 
to  Atticus  ;  the  last  phrase  is  directly  from  VII.,  7,  “  Ego  vero  quern  fugiam 
habeo,  quern  sequar,  non  habeo.” 

Page  75. —  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  Greek  in  command  is  a  scoff  of  course 
at  the  rhetorical  gifts  of  the  Greek,  who  could  put  a  good  color  upon  any 
disaster.  The  point  of  the  answer  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  (p.  76)  may 
perhaps  be,  “  The  first  result  of  this  expedient,  this  trick,  or  stratagem ,  as  the 
Greek  is,  of  circulating  idle  predictions,  has  been  the  loss  of  our  camp.” 

Page  77.  —  The  speech  pro  Quinto  Ligario  ad  Ccesarem  is  extant ;  the  pas¬ 
sage  about  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  is  in  the  third  chapter. 

Page  78.  —  The  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  describing  the  life  of  Laertes,  are  I., 
190,  XXIV.,  226. 

Page  80.  —  Amnesteia ,  the  Greek  original  of  amnesty ,  literally,  an  act  of 
oblivion,  a  not-rememhering ,  seems  to  have  been  a  term  first  made  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  Thrasybulus  came  back  to  Athens  and  the  old  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  was  restored,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Cicero  expressly 
adduced  the  Athenian  example,  and  suggested  the  Greek  word.  “  Jeci  funda- 
menta  pads,  Atheniensiumque  renovavi  vetus  exemplum ;  Grascum  etiam 
verbum  usurpavi,  quo  turn  in  sedandis  discordiis  erat  usa  civitas  ilia,  etc.” 
Philippic,  I.,  1,  quoted  in  Mr.  Long’s  note. 

Page  82. —  The  dream  is  described  both  by  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius,  but 
is  said  by  them  to  have  been  had  by  Catulus.  Cicero,  they  say,  dreamed  he  saw 
Jupiter  letting  down  a  youth  (whom  he  afterwards,  as  in  the  other  dream, 
recognized  in  Octavius)  by  golden  chains  from  heaven,  and  putting  into  his 
hands  a  scourge. 

Comi'arison,  page  91.  —  The  verse  Soldier  full-armed,  terrific  to  the  foe  is 
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a  fragment  of  one  of  iEschylus’s  elegies.  Plutarch  quotes  it  in  three  other 
places,  in  the  minor  works.  It  is' No.  464  in  Hermann’s  edition. 

Demetrius,  page  96.  —  For  the  words  of  Plato ,  that  great  natures  produce 
great  vices  as  well  as  great  virtues ,  Coray  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Crito, 
“  Would  to  heaven  they  were  capable  of  accomplishing  the  greatest  evils,  as  in 
this  case,  they  might  be  capable  of  the  greatest  good !”  (p.  44.)  But  perhaps 
he  alludes  rather  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Republic,  of  the  temptations  and 
perils  to  which  the  best  natures,  the  true  philosophical,  wisdom-loving  minds 
are  exposed  — from  these  come,  when  perverted  and  corrupted,  those  who  do  the 
greatest  mischiefs  to  states  alike,  and  individuals:  as  also  those  that  do  the  greatest 
benefits,  if  haply  they  take  this  direction,  (file  Republica,  VI.,  ch.  8 ,  p.  495). 

Page  99.  —  For  the  theory  of  Empedocles  as  to  the  elements  of  the  world , 
compare  Horace’s  phrase  of  the  rerum  discordia  concors.  Two  verses,  still  re¬ 
maining  among  the  fragments  of  Empedocles,  express  this  doctrine  of  attrac¬ 
tions  and  repulsions. 

“  All  things  at  one  time  in  liking  collect  and  combine  into  one  thing. 

All  things  again  at  another,  divide  and  are  severed  in  quarrel.” 

Page  106.  —  Adding  flame  to  fire,  Aristophanes,  Equites,  382. 

Page  107. —  The  show  of  hospitable  entertainment  with  which  Ceres  and  Bac¬ 
chus  are  received,  when  they  were  supposed  to  enter  the  city  in  procession  in 
the  times  of  their  festivals.  Philippides  was  a  comic  writer  of  great  distinction. 
He  is  one  of  the  six  whom  the  grammarians  selected  as  the  standards  of  the 
third,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  New,  Attic  Comedy.  The  list  is  as  follows :  Phile¬ 
mon,  Menander,  Diphilus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  Apollodorus. 

Page  109.  —  Natural  or  not,  a  man  must  serve  ivhere  profit  will  be  got ,  is  from 
the  Phoenisste,  398. 

Page  116.  —  The  picture  of  lalysus  and  his  dog  was  still  at  Rhodes  in  Stra¬ 
bo’s  time,  but  was  taken  to  Rome  and  placed,  where  Pliny  saw  it,  and,  no  doubt, 
Plutarch  also,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built,  after  the  end  of  the  new  civil 
wars,  by  Vespasian;  and  perished  when  the  Temple  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus. 

Page  120.  —  The  description  of  the  mockeries  passed  upon  the  other  kings, 
Seleucus,  Master  of  the  Elephants,  etc.,  appears  to  be  taken  from  Phylarchus, 
the  writer  whom  Plutarch  follows  in  the  life  of  Cleomenes.  Athenaeus  (  VI.,  p. 
261)  quotes  it  as  from  the  tenth  book  of  Phylarchus’s  histories.  Lysimachus 
said  he  had  never  before  seen  a  courtezan  act  a  queen’s  part ;  the  women’s  parts 
on  the  Greek  stage  were  performed  by  men.  This  again  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
nseus  (XIV.,  p.  614),  from  the  sixth  book  of  Phylarchus.  Demetrius,  sneering 
at  the  short  and  mean  names  of  Lysimachus’s  courtiers  and  captains,  said  his 
court  was  like  a  comedy  stage,  there  was  not  a  single  personage  with  three 
syllables  to  his  name  —  contrasting  Bithys  and  Paris,  Lysimachus’s  friends, 
with  his  own  Peucestes  and  Menelaus  and  Oxythemis,  sounds  worthy  of  the 
tragic  stage.  Lysimachus  retorts,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  harlot  on  the 
tragic  stage,  and  Demetrius  rejoins  as  in  the  text. 

Page  129.  —  The  saying  of  Plato,  that  the  ivay  to  be  rich  is  not  to  have  more 
property,  but  fewer  desires,  is  repeated  in  a  variety  of  forms  by  both  Greek  and 
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Roman  moralists.  Horace  proposes  (Odes,  Ill.  16,  38)  to  enlarge  his  reve¬ 
nues  by  contracting  his  desires,  —  “  Contracta  melius  parva  cupidine  Vectigalia 
porrigam.”  Cicero  more  than  once  recommends  the  affluence  of  frugality,  — 
“Non  intelligunt  homines  quam  magnum  vectigal  parsimonia.”  (Paradox. 
VI.  3.)  Epicurus  himself  is  recorded  to  have  bidden  his  followers  increase  their 
incomes  by  curtailing  their  wishes,  and  add  to  their  means  by  cutting  down 
their  wants.  But  I  do  not  find  where  it  occurs  in  Plato’s  extant  writings. 

O 

Page  132.  —  The  fragment  from  iEschylus,  Thou  liftest  up,  to  cast  us  down 
again,  from  an  unknown  play,  quoted  also  once  elsewhere  by  Plutarch,  is  No. 
312  in  Hermann’s  edition. 

Page  141.  —  For  Law,  in  Pindar's  words,  the  King  of  all,  see  Boeckh,  Frag- 
menta  Incerta,  151,  a  famous  and  much  debated  passage  quoted  at  greater 
length  in  Plato’s  Gorgias,  p.  484,  and  in  the  Laws,  pp.  690,  890.  In  Pindar’s 
sense  it  is  Enacted  Law,  making  all  things  right  by  its  own  naturally  appointed 
might.  For  Minos,  the  familiar  friend  of  Jupiter,  compare  the  life  of  Theseus, 
Yol.  I.  p.  13.  The  passage  in  Homer  is  in  the  Odyssey  (XIX.  178),  the  land 
of  Crete  in  the  mid  dark  sea  is  beautiful  and  fat,  with  water  floiving  around  it, 
full  of  people  in  great  hosts,  containing  ninety  cities  ....  one  of  which  is  Gnos- 
sus,  where  Minos  reigned  nine  years,  the  familiar  friend  of  great  Zeus,  —  and 
there  is  a  reference  also  in  both  places  to  the  comments  of  Socrates  in  Plato’s 
Minos  (p.  320),  where,  on  the  argument  of  Homer’s  phrase,  Minos  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  of  kings,  and  the  story  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  labyrinth 
discarded  as  an  Attic  stage  fable. 

Page  144.  —  What  was  the  play  of  Sophocles,  to  which  the  passage  belongs,  is 
unknown.  This  fragment  (No.  713  in  Dindorf')  is  only  preserved  to  us  by 
Plutarch,  who  quotes  a  part  of  it  in  two  other  places. 

Page  145.  —  The  verses,  Humbled  to  man,  are  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Bacchse  (4),  spoken  by  Bacchus. 

Page  146.  —  They  called  Antigonus  the  blind  old  man,  since,  as  Plutarch 
himself  records  in  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Sertorius,  he  had  lost  one  eye. 
There  is  a  story  in  one  of  Plutarch’s  minor  works  which  turns  upon  his  being 
called  a  Cyclops. 

Life  of  Antony,  page  160. —  The  passage  of  Cicero  in  his  Philippics  is  in 
the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  famous  second  Philippic;  —  “  Ut  Helena 
Trojanis,  sic  iste  huic  reipublica;  causa  belli,  causa  pestis  atque  exitii  fuit.” 

Page  175.  —  Antony’s  reply,  Not  very  large  but  extremely  ruinous,  is  meant 
for  a  jest  in  the  manner  which  the  Greeks  called  a  surprise,  —  rather  a  favorite 
piece  of  pleasantry  with  them.  Antony  begins  in  the  tone  of  compliment,  The 
building  certainly  could  not  be  called  large,  but  it  teas  exceedingly  —  beautiful,  he 
seemed  to  be  going  to  say,  and  for  this  he  substitutes  rotten  or  ruinous.  The 
Senate  in  the  next  sentence  must,  I  think,  be  the  Senate,  or  Council,  of  Delphi. 

Page  176.—  The  City  in  Sophocles  is  Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  pestilence, 
described  at  the  beginning  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus. 

Page  189.—  The  mischief  that  thus  long  had  lain  still  or  slept  has  a  metrical 
run  in  the  Greek,  and  sounds  like  a  tragic  fragment.  Plato’s  restive  and  rebel¬ 
lious  horse  is  depicted  in  the  Phaedrus  about  the  middle  of  the  dialogue  (pp. 
254-256). 
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Pages  190  to  205.  —  It  may  add  interest  to  the  details  of  Antony’s  Parthian 
campaign  to  know  that  they  are  very  likely  taken  from  the  narrative  of  an 
eye-witness.  Strabo  (XL  p.  523)  tells  us,  that  a  history  of  the  campaign  was 
drawn  up  by  Antony’s  friend  and  officer,  Dellius,  who  served  in  it  himself,  and 
Plutarch,  a  little  further  on,  speaks  of  Dellius  as  the  historical  writer,  so  that  it 
is  certain  that  he  knew  of  his  history.  This  is  apparently  the  same  Dellius  who 
before  (p.  179)  was  sent  to  summon  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  Antony,  and 
gave  her  the  advice  to  go  to  Cilicia  in  her  best  attire.  He  deserted  Antony 
before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  he  is  generally  identified  with  the  morilure 
Delli ,  addressed  in  the  third  ode  of  the  second  book  by  Horace  as  a  rich  man 
living  at  his  ease. 

Page  224.  —  Two  passages  are  extant  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  in  which 
Timon  is  mentioned,  —  the  1549th  line  of  the  Birds,  in  which  Prometheus  calls 
himself  a  Timon,  a  sort  of  god-misanthrope  among  the  deities,  and  lines  805- 
820  of  the  Lysistrata,  where  his  solitary,  man-hating  life  is  briefly  depicted.  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  was  another  contemporary.  So  also  was  Phrynichus,  a  fragment 
of  whom,  describing  Timon’s  habits,  is  preserved  by  a  grammarian.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  next  century  by  Antiphanes,  one  of  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  second  or  Middle  Attic  Comedy  (quoted  by  Plutarch,  Yol.  V.  p.  10,  as 
ridiculing  Demosthenes),  that  Timon  was  elevated  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  mis¬ 
anthrope,  and  made  the  vehicle  for  general  invective  on  mankind.  Antiphanes 
wrote  a  play  called  Timon.  This  passage  in  Plutarch  is  the  most  historical 
account  that  we  have  of  Timon,  though  it  is  from  Lucian’s  dialogue  in  the  cen¬ 
tury  following  Plutarch  that  the  modern  representations  have  been  chiefly 
derived.  Some  have  thought  that  Lucian  probably  copied  Antiphanes,  but 
this  is  quite  conjectural. 

Page  239.  —  Ahenobarbus,  in  the  second  line,  is  the  son  of  Domitius  who  de¬ 
serted  before  Actium  (p.  216),  and  is  the  father  of  Ahenobarbus  in  the  ninth 
line.  The  stem,  showing  the  three  emperors  of  Antony’s  race,  is  as  follows :  — 


Mark  Antony  _  Octavia,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

itonia  ==  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Antonia  =  Drusus,  brother 

of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius. 


Agrippina  (I.)  —  Germanicus  The  Emperor  Claudius, 
daughter  of 
Agrippa  and 
Julia  daughter 
of  Augustus. 


Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  =  Agrippina  (II)  The  Emperor  Caligula. 

Lucius  Domitius,  the  Emperor  Nero. 


Comparison,  page  242.  —  The  quotation  from  Euripides,  the  minister  of  the 
unpriestly  or  unhallowed  Mars,  is  an  uncertain  fragment,  No.  cxii.  in  Matthise. 
A  second  Taphosiris  (tomb  of  Osiris)  is  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the  more 
important  inland  town  of  the  same  name,  and  described  as  a  rocky  place  on  the 
coast,  and  a  favorite  resort  for  pleasure  parties  from  Alexandria. 

Life  of  Dion,  page  245.  —  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  takes  the  verse  of 
Simonides  in  quite  a  different  sense.  The  Corinthians,  he  says,  thought  Simo- 
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nides  meant  it  to  their  disparagement,  as  if  those  could  have  little  worth  whom 
their  enemies  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  complain  of. 

Thirteen  letters  professing  to  be  Plato’s  have  come  down  to  us,  almost  all 
relating  to  these  more  eventful  passages  of  his  life,  and  addressed  to  Dion, 
Dion’s  friends,  and  Dionysius  himself.  It  is  of  course  highly  probable  that  let¬ 
ters  of  this  description  would  be  fabricated,  —  it  is  more  probable,  perhaps,  that 
any  extant  compositions  of  the  kind  should  be  fictitious,  than  that  they  should 
be  genuine.  These  which  we  have  are  not  what  we  should  expect  Plato’s  let¬ 
ters  to  be,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  what  we  should  expect  to  have 
been  written  for  him.  Plutarch  quotes  the  fourth  and  seventh ;  and  some  critics 
have  considered  these  to  be,  not  Plato’s  own,  but  early  compositions  by  some  im¬ 
mediate  disciples,  written  in  his  name,  as  a  defence  of  his  conduct.  Mr.  Grote 
appears  to  treat  the  whole  collection  as  genuine. 

Life  of  Brutus,  pages  325,326.  —  Letters  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  and  to 
Atticus,  in  which  the  phrases  quoted  by  Plutarch  occur,  have  come  down  to  us 
in  a  series  from  Cicero  to  Brutus  ( Epist .  ad  Brutum,  I.  16,  17).  But  this 
whole  collection  also  is  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Page  329.  —  Plutarch  discusses  the  nature  of  this  ravenous  or  famishing  ox- 
hunger  (as  the  Greek  word  is),  in  the  Symposiac  Questions  (FI.  8). 

Page  339.  — Favonius  might  very  aptly  quote  the  whole  passage  from  Homer: 

Ah  me,  truly  great  grief  to  the  land  of  Achaia  is  coming, 

Truly  would  Priam  he  glad  and  all  the  children  of  Priam, 

And  every  Trojan  else  be  greatly  rejoiced  in  his  spirit, 

Should  he  be  told  the  news  of  you  contending  together, 

Who  are  in  counsel  best  of  the  Danaans,  and  in  the  battle. 

Be  persuaded;  you  are,  both  of  you,  younger  than  I  am. 

I  have  consorted  ere  this  with  men  much  greater  than  you  are  —  etc. 

Page  358. — Punish. ,  great  Jove ,  Euripides,  Medea,  332.  It  has  been 
thought  that  by  the  verse  which  Volumnius  says  he  forgot  we  may  understand 
two  which  Dion  Cassius  gives.  “  Alas,  poor  Virtue,  you  were,  it  seems,  a 
mere  word,  I  practised  you  as  a  reality,  but  you  were  the  slave  of  fortune.” 
This,  however,  was  a  very  well-known  commonplace  on  the  subject,  and  Dion’s 
statement  must  be  considered  quite  doubtful. 

Page  365.  — A  real  likeness ,  i.  e.,  an  iconic  statue ;  compare  the  first  note  on 
the  Life  of  Lysander,  Vol.  III.,  p.  104,  Appendix. 

Life  of  Aratus,  page  367.  —  The  quotation  from  Pindar  is  from  the  eighth 
Pythian  ode,  line  44. 

Page  381.  —  A  year  after,  being  again  elected  general.  Not  one  year  after, 
but  eight,  as  we  find  from  Polybius.  Plutarch’s  phrase  is  a  little  ambiguous ;  it 
is  possible  that  the  word  eight  has  slipped  out. 

Page  411.  —  The  fragment  of  Simonides  is  only  known  by  this  mention  of  it. 
It  is  probably  confined  to  the  words  sweet  and  something  excusable. 

Life  of  Artaxerxes,  page  451.  —  The  verse  from  Sophocles  is  an  un¬ 
certain  fragment,  No  57 ;  714  in  Dindorf. 

Life  of  Galba,  page  464.  —  Mauriscus,  both  really  and  in  reputation  one 
of  the  best  of  the  city ,  is  probably  Julius  Mauricus,  mentioned  with  honor  both 
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by  Tacitus  and  Pliny.  (Tacit.  Hist.  IV.  40;  Agricola ,  45;  Plin.  Ep.  IV.  22.) 
He  was  exiled  under  Domitian.  He  appears  (Plin.  Ep.  I.  5)  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  Arulenus  Rusticus,  Plutarch’s  auditor  at  Rome,  for  whom  see  the  Life 
of  Plutarch,  Yol.  L,  p.  ix.  x. 

Page  491.  —  The  line  from  Hesiod  is  366  in  the  Works  and  Days. 

Life  of  Otho,  page  501.  — Mestrius  Florus  is  also  mentioned  as  a  consular 
by  Suetonius  (Vespasian,  22).  Vespasian  made  a  witty  retort  to  him. 

The  lives  of  Galba  and  Otho  recall  us  to  that  of  Plutarch  himself.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  they  are  his  genuine  work ;  any  difference  in  tone 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  difference  in  subject,  and  we  feel  perhaps  the 
effects  of  his  having  been  studying  Tacitus.  The  visit  to  Bedriacum  may  ac¬ 
cordingly  be  added  to  the  brief  sum  of  Plutarch’s  recorded  Italian  experiences. 

Among  the  notable  people  with  whom  he  came  into  connection  should  have 
been  mentioned,  perhaps,  Dio  Chrysostom,  the  eloquent  speaker,  to  whom  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  writings  he  is  said  to  have  dedicated  one  of  his  minor  works, 
and  king  Philopappus,  so  well  known  by  the  monument  to  him  remaining  on 
the  Museum  Hill  at  Athens ;  who  appears  as  resident  in  Athens  at  the  time  of 
one  of  the  scenes  in  the  Symposiac  Questions. 

There  were,  apparently,  lives  of  both  the  Scipios;  and  the  elder  perhaps,' 
not  the  younger  (as  stated  in  Vol.  l.,p.  1),  was  compared  with  Epaminondas. 

The  most  complete  summary  of  all  the  notices  of  Plutarch’s  life  and  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  found  both  in  his  own  works  and  elsewhere  is  in  the  preface  by 
Westermann  to  the  edition  of  the  Greek  text  by  Bekker,  published  by  Bern- 
hard  Tauchnitz.  This  I  had  not  seen  until  after  the  Preface  in  Yol.  I.  had 
been  printed. 
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Abahtes,  of  Euboea,  Theseus,  i.  4. 
Abantidas,  tyrant  of  Sicvon,  Aratus, 
v.  368,  369. 

Abas,  a  river  in  Asia,  Pompey,  iv.  95. 
Abdkra,  in  Thrace,  Alexander,  iv. 
226. 

Abillius,  a  son  of  Romulus,  Romulus, 

i.  55. 

Abceocrittts,  the  Boeotareh,  defeated 
by  the  JEtolians,  Aratus,  v.  381. 
Abolus,  a  river  in  Sicily,  Timoleon, 

ii.  147. 

Abra,  a  maid,  Cicero,  v.  64. 
Abriorix  or  Ambiorix,  the  Gaul, 
Caesar,  iv.  282. 

Abrotoxon,  mother  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  231. 

Abuletes,  a  Persian,  Alexander,  iv. 
245. 

Abydos,  in  Troas,  Alcibiades,  ii.  35, 
37,  47  ;  Caesar,  iv.  327. 

Academia,  Theseus,  i.  34. 

Academy,  the  garden  at  Athens,  So¬ 
lon,  i.  169;  Sylla,  iii.  157;  Cimon, 

iii.  217. 

Academy,  school  of  philosophy,  Phi- 
lopcemen,  ii.  360;  Lucullus,  iii.  281  ; 
Comparison  of  Lucullus  and  Cimon, 
iii.  284 ;  Phocion,  iv.  333,  343  ;  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  38  ;  Dion,  v.  245,  260,  263, 
266,  291,  295;  Brutus,  v.  303,  327; 
Aratus,  v.  370,  399. 

Acamantis,  Attic  tribe,  Pericles,  i.  321. 


Acanthians,  Lysander,  iii.  104,  123. 
Acarnania,  Pericles,  i.  344,  346  ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  7;  Agesilaus,  iv.  27; 
Aratus,  v.  416. 

Acarnanians,  Numa,  i.  153  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  165,  182 ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
494. 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  Sylla,  iii.  189. 
Acca  Larentia,  wife  of  Faustulus, 
Romulus,  i.  43. 

Acerr.e,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Marcellus, 
ii.  243. 

Acestodorus,  a  writer,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  246. 

Achaean  Harbor,  Lucullus,  iii.  242. 
Ach.eans  of  Phthiotis,  Pericles,  i. 
344;  Pelopidas,  ii.  231,  236;  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  397. 

Achaea  and  Acjeeans,  Pericles,  i. 
346  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  327 ;  Phi- 
lopoemen,  ii.  361,  and  following; 
Flamininus,  ii.  390,  401,  405,  406; 
Comparison  of  Philopcemen  and 
Flamininus,  ii.  413,  and  following; 
Agesilaus,  iii.  27  ;  Agis,  iii.  458,  459 ; 
Cleomenes,  iii.  469,  and  following; 
Demosthenes,  v.  18;  Aratus,  v.  375, 
and  following. 

Acharna;,  in  Attica,  Themistocles,  i. 

258  ;  Pericles,  i.  362. 

Aciielous,  river  in  Acarnania,  Pe¬ 
ricles,  i.  346. 

Achillas,  an  Egyptian,  Pompey,  iv. 
147-151 ;  Csesar,  iv.  307,  308. 
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Achilles,  Theseus,  i.  35  ;  Camillus,  i. 
282 ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  28 ;  Aristides, 

ii.  289  ;  Philopoemen,  ii.  360,  369; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  1,  8,  15;  Comparison 
of  Lysander  and  Sylla,  iii.  1 95 ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  6;  Pompey,  iv.  85  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  176,  177  ;  Cleomenes, 
iv.  500. 

Achilles,  a  Macedonian,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  3. 

Aciiradina,  or  Acradina,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Timoleon,  ii.  129,  130,  133; 
Marcellus,  ii.  258  ;  Dion,  v.  273,  275, 
280,  285. 

Acilj-e  or  AcRiLLiE,  in  Sicily,  Mar¬ 
cellus,  ii.  257. 

Caius  Acilius,  an  historian,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  66  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  346. 
Manius  Acilius  (Glabrio),  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  330,  333,  334 ;  Philopoemen, 

ii.  379,  383  (under  the  name  of  Ma¬ 
nius)  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  403,  404  ; 
Sylla,  iii.  158. 

Acilius,  friend  of  Brutus,  Brutus,  v. 
326. 

Acilius,  a  soldier  of  Caesar,  Caesar, 

iv.  272. 

Acontium,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
Sylla,  iii.  165,  168. 

Acr.e  or  Macrac,  in  Sicily,  Dion,  v. 
271. 

Acro-corinthus,  castle  or  citadel  of 
Corinth,  Cleomenes,  iv.  481,  485; 
Aratus,  v.  381,  and  following. 
Acron,  king  of  the  Ceninenses,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  5  7,  58  ;  Comparison  of  Ro¬ 
mulus  and  Theseus,  i.  78 ;  Mareel- 
lus,  ii.  245. 

Acrotatus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king 
of  Sparta,  Agis,  iv.  448. 
Acrotatus,  son  of  Areus,  grandson 
of  the  first  Acrotatus,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
36,39;  Agis,  iv.  448. 

Acrurium,  a  mountain  in  Phocis, 
Phocion,  iv.  364. 

Action,  a  Plataean  hero,  Aristides, 

ii.  294. 

ActjEON,  two  of  that  name,  Sertorius, 

iii.  382. 

Acte,  coast  of  Argolis,  Demetrius,  v. 

119  ;  Aratus,  v.  406. 

Actium,  Pompey,  iv.  79;  Antony,  v. 

215,216, 221, 223, 225 ;  Brutus, v.  361. 
Acuphis,  of  Nysa,  Alexander,  iv.  234. 
Ada, queen  ofCaria,  Alexander, iv.  186. 
Adieus,  or  Idasus,  secretary  to  Age¬ 
silaus,  Agesilaus,  iv.  15. 


Adiabenians,  in  Asia,  Lucullus,  iii 
260,  263. 

Adige,  the  river,  Marius,  iii.  72,  73. 
Adimantus,  archon  at  Athens,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  236. 

Adimantus,  an  Athenian  general, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  47. 

Admetus,  beloved  of  Apollo,  Numa, 

i.  132. 

Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
Themistocles,  i.  257. 

Adonis,  Alcibia&es,  ii.  21 ;  Nicias,  iii. 
308. 

ADRAMYTTiuM,inMysia,  Cicero,  v.  39. 
Adranitans,  Timoleon,  ii.  122. 
Adranum,  a  town  in  Sicily,  Timo¬ 
leon,  ii.  121. 

Adranus,  a  Sicilian  deity,  Timoleon, 

ii.  121. 

Adrastean  Mount,  near  Cvzicum, 
Lucullus,  iii.  238. 

Adrastus,  king  of  the  Argives,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  30. 

Adrastus,  a  nickname,  Cicero,  v.  63. 
Adria,  a  city  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
Camillus,  i.  284. 

Adria,  a  corrupt  reading,  Aratus,  v. 
377,  n. 

Adrianus,  legate  of  Lucullus,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  247. 

Adriatic  Sea,  Camillus,  i.  284,  313; 
rEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  163  ;  Antony,  v. 
214  ;  Dion,  v.  255;  Otho,  v.  502. 
Adkumetum,  a  town  in  Africa,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  431. 
zEacides,  son  of  Arybas,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  father  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  1-3 ;  Demetrius,  v.  119. 
fEACus,  Theseus,  i.  9;  Alexander,  iv. 

160;  Demosthenes,  v.  31. 

-ZEacidze,  Themistocles,  i.  248  ;  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  35. 

2Eantis,  Attic  tribe,  Aristides,  ii.  304. 
zEdepsus,  town  of  Euboea,  Sylla, 

iii.  176. 

-ZEdui  or  Edui,  a  Gallic  tribe,  Caesar, 

iv.  284. 

.ZEgze,  a  town  in  fEolia,  Themistocles, 
i.  259. 

JEg.e,  in  Macedonia,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  35  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  213. 

-ZEgeis,  Attic  tribe,  Alcibiades,  ii.  24  ; 
Nicias,  iii.  307. 

JEgesteans,  people  of  Segesta  in 
Sicily,  Nicias,  iii.  290,  306,  309. 
.ZEgeus,  father  of  Theseus,  Theseus,  i. 
3,  and  following ;  Comparison  of 
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Theseus  and  Romulus,  i.  81,  82  ; 
Cirnon,  iii.  208. 

ZEgialia,  island  on  the  coast  of  Laco¬ 
nia,  Cleomenes,  iv.  496,  497. 
ZEgias,  banker  at  Sicyon,  Aratus,  v. 
383,  384. 

ZEgicorks,  Attic  tribe,  Solon,  i.  191. 
ZEgina,  Themistocles,  i.  248,  250,  252  ; 
Pericles,  i.  329,  363  ;  Aristides,  ii. 
290;  Lysander,  iii.  112;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  1,  28,  30,  31  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
130  ;  Dion,  v.  249. 

ZEginetans,  Themistocles,  i.  235 ; 
Pericles,  i.  357  ;  Lysander,  iii.  118  ; 
Nicias,  iii.  297  ;  Comparison,  iii.  380; 
Dion,  v.  249  ;  Aratus,  v.  400. 
ZEgium,  town  of  Achaea,  Cato  the  El¬ 
der,  ii.  331 ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  483,  491 ; 
Aratus,  v.  402,  407,  408,  417,  418. 
ZEgle,  daughter  of  Panopeus,  Theseus, 

i.  18,  29. 

ZEgospotami,  town  in  Thrace,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  47  ;  Lysander,  iii.  112, 
115  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  442. 

ZElia,  wife  of  Sylla,  iii.  149. 

ZElii,  ZEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  158,  186. 
Sextus  ZElius,  Flamininus,  ii.  385. 
ZElius  Tubero,  iEmilius  Paulus,  ii. 
158,  183,  186. 

ZEmilia,  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
iEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  155. 

.Emilia,  stepdaughter  of  Sylla  and 
wife  of  Pompey,  Sylla,  iii.  186 ; 
Pompey,  iv.  59,  60. 

.ZEmilii,  Numa,  i.  138  ;  ZEmilius  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  154. 

.ZEmilius,  son  of  Pythagoras,  Numa, 

i.  138  ;  ZEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  154. 
Quintus  .ZEmilius,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  27. 
Lucius  .ZEmilius  Paulus.  See 

Paulus. 

Marcus  iEMiLius  (Lucius  iEmilius 
Mamercinus),  Camillus,  i.  316. 
Marcus  ZEmilius  Lepidus,  iEmi¬ 
lius  Paulus,  ii.  196. 

ZEmilius,  the  crier,  iEmilius  Paulus, 

ii.  196. 

ZEmilius,  quaestor  (censor  ?),  Numa,  i. 
139. 

ZEmylia,  daughter  of  iEneas,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  40. 

ZEnaria,  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam¬ 
pania,  Marius,  iii.  90,  93. 

ZEneas,  Romulus,  i.  40,  41 ;  Compari¬ 
son  of  Romulus  and  Theseus,  i.  81  ; 
Camillus,  i.  290 ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  86  ; 
Flamininus,  ii.  400. 


ZEnus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  380. 

ZEolus,  islands  of,  Camillus,  i.  278. 
-ZEpea,  town  of  Cyprus,  Solon,  i.  194. 
ZEqulans,  Camillus,  i.  270,  304,  307; 
Coriolanus,  ii.  99. 

Aeropus,  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  9. 

Aeropus,  king  of  Macedon,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  114. 

ZEschines,  the  orator,  Solon,  i.  177; 
Demosthenes,  v.  4, 13, 16, 17,  23,  24, 
26. 

ZEschines  of  Lampra,  Aristides,  ii. 
296. 

ZEschines,  scholar  of  Socrates,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  350,  361  ;  Aristides,  ii.  312. 
ZEschylus,  an  Argive,  Aratus,  v.  390. 
ZEschylus,  kinsman  of  Timoleon,  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  112. 

ZEschylus,  the  tragic  poet,  Theseus, 
i.  1,  30  ;  Romulus,  i.  49  ;  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  247;  Aristides,  ii.  284;  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  209 ;  Pompey,  iv.  50 ; 
Alexander, iv.  168;  Demetrius,  v.  132. 
ZEsculapius,  Numa,  i.  132  ;  Pompey, 

iv.  79. 

ZEsion,  fellow  scholar  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  Demosthenes,  v.  12. 

ZEson,  a  river  of  Macedon,  ZEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  172. 

ZEsop,  or  ZEsopus,  a  tragedian,  Cicero, 

v.  40. 

ZEsop,  the  fabulist,  Solon,  i.  173,  197  ; 
Pelopidas,  ii.  235;  Crassus,  iii.  373  ; 
Aratus,  v.  396,  404. 

ZEsuvian  Meadow,  Poplicola,  i.  210. 
ZEtolia  and  ZEtolians,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  333  ;  Philopoemen,  ii.  367, 
376  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  390,  and  af¬ 
ter  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  8  ;  Nicias,  iii.  296  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  223  ;  Agis,  iv.  458  ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  476,  484,  499  ;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  138,  139;  Aratus,  v.  370, 
and  in  several  places  after. 

ZEthra,  mother  of  Theseus,  Theseus, 
i.  3,  4,  35. 

Afidius  (or  Fufidius  ?),  follower  of 
Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  183. 

Afranius,  lieutenant  of  Pompey, 
Sertorius,  iii.  405 ;  Pompey,  iv.  93, 
96,  99,  105,  133,  135;  Caesar,  iv. 
294,  300,  310. 

Agamemnon,  Pericles,  i.  356  ;  Pelo¬ 
pidas,  ii.  221;  Lysander,  iii.  120; 
Nicias,  iii.  295  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  382  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  6,  7,  11. 
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Agariste,  mother  of  Pericles,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  321. 

Agathahchus,  a  painter,  Pericles,  i. 

336  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  18. 
Agathoclea,  Cleomenes,  iv.  498. 
Agathocles,  son  of  Lysimachus,  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  128,  146,  147. 
Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  10,  17  ;  Demetrius,  v.  120.  ■ 
Agave,  Crassus,  iii.  373. 

Agesias  of  Acharnse,  Aristides, ii.  296. 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  Life,  iv. 
1;  Comparison,  iv.  152;  Lycurgus, 
i.  100,  124  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  149,  150  ; 
Pelopidas,  ii.  215;  Flamininus,  ii. 
398;  Lysander,  iii.  128-131,  134, 
139  ;  Cimon,  iii.  225  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
332  ;  Agis,  iv.  448,  449,  458  ;  Arta- 
xerxes,  v.  442,  444. 

Agesilaus,  a  Spartan,  uncle  of  Agis 
IV.,  Agis,  iv.  450,  451,  453,  457- 
460,  462,  464. 

Agesipolis  I.,  son  of  Pausanias,  king 
of  Sparta,  Pelopidas,  ii.  205  ;  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  24,  29  ;  Agis,  iv.  448. 
Agesipolis  II.,  son  of  Cleombrotus, 
king  of  Sparta,  Agis,  iv.  448. 
Agesistrata,  mother  of  Agis,  Agis, 

iv.  449,  463-465. 

Agiadje,  Lysander,  iii.  132,  139 ; 
Agis,  iv.  448. 

Agias,  at  Argos,  Aratus,  v.  394. 
Agiatis,  daughter  of  Gylippus,  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  467,  487. 

Agis  II.,  son  of  Archidamus  II.,  king 
of  Sparta,  Lycurgus,  i.  98,  110,  111, 
123;  Alcibiades,  ii.  28-30,  44,  50; 
Lysander,  iii.  112,  118,  128;  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  1-4. 

Agis  III.,  son  of  Archidamus  III., 
king  of  Sparta,  Agesilaus,  iv.  18; 
Agis,  iv.  448  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  26. 
Agis  IV.,  son  of  Eudamidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  Life,  iv.  445  ;  Comparison, 
iv.  553  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  49 ;  Cleomenes, 

■  iv.  467-469,  471  ;  Aratus,  v.  396. 
Agnonides  or  Hagnonides,  a  sy¬ 
cophant,  Phocion,  iv.  360,  364-366, 
369. 

Agnus  (more  correctly  Hagnus), 
Attic  township,  Theseus,  i.  11. 
Agraule,  in  Attica,  Themistocles,  i. 
256. 

Agraulos,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  17. 

A.grigentum,  in  Sicily,  Timoleon,  ii. 


148  ;  Pvrrhus,  iii.  29  ;  Dion,  v.  270, 
292. 

Marcus  Agrippa,  Augustus  Caesar’s 
friend,  Comparison  of  Cicero  and  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  91  ;  Antony,  v.  188, 
218,  219,  227,  238;  Brutus,  v.  331. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Coriolanus,  ii.  58. 

Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother,  Antony,  v. 
239  ;  Galba,  v.  468. 

Agylasus,  an  ephor,  Cleomenes,  iv. 
474. 

Servilius  Ahala,  Brutus,  v.  303. 

Ahenobarbus,  a  surname,  2Em. 
Paulus,  ii.  181.  See  Domitius. 

Ajax,  Theseus,  i.  29  ;  Solon,  i.  176  ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  1  ;  Pompey,  iv.  141. 

Aidoneus,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
Theseus,  i.  32,  35. 

Aius  Locutius,  Camillus,  i.  301. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Latium,  Romulus,  i. 
40,  45,  47,  48,  66,  71  ;  Comparison 
of  Romulus  and  Theseus,  i.  78  ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  117,  151;  Cassar,  iv.  317; 
Antony,  v.  214. 

Albans,  Camillus,  i.  285;  Alban  Lake, 
Camillus,  i.  271-273  ;  Alban  farm, 
Sylla,  iii.  184  ;  Alban  hills,  Cicero, 
v.  68  ;  Alban  mount,  Marcellus,  ii. 
263. 

Albanians,  a  people  of  Asia,  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  261  ;  Pompey,  iv.  93,  95,  98, 
106  ;  Antony,  v.  188. 

Decimus  Brutus  Albinus.  See 
under  Brutus. 

Lucius  Albinus  or  Albinius,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  291. 

Postumius  Albinus,  an  historian, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  331. 

Albinus,  a  Roman  general,  Marius, 
iii.  56. 

Albinus,  Sylla’s  lieutenant,  Sylla,  iii. 
149. 

Alcasus,  an  epigram-writer,  Flami¬ 
ninus,  ii.  394,  395. 

AlCjEUS,  of  Sardis,  Pompey,  iv.  97. 

Alcander,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus,  i.  96 

Alcetas,  a  Macedonian  general,  broth¬ 
er  of  Perdiccas,  Eumenes,  iii.  420, 
421,  425  ;  Alexander,  iv.  231. 

Alcibiades,  Life,  ii.  1 ;  Comparison, 
ii.  101  ;  Lycurgus,  i.  105;  Numa,  i. 
139;  Pericles,  i.  347,  367;  Pelopidas, 
ii.  204  ;  Aristides,  ii.  289,  314  ;  Flami¬ 
ninus,  ii.  398 ;  Lysander,  iii.  106, 
108,  113,  114,  125,  128;  Compari¬ 
son  of  Lysander  and  Sylla,  iii.  196; 
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Nicias,  iii.  300,  and  after ;  Compari¬ 
son  of  Nicias  and  Crassus,  iii.  377, 
378  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  2,  3  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  y.  1,  30  ;  Comparison  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Cicero,  v.  93  ;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  224. 

Alcidamas,  an  orator,  Demosthenes, 

y.  6. 

Alcimenes,  an  Achaean,  Dion,  v.  266. 

Alcimus,  promontory  in  Attica,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  267. 

Alcimus,  an  Epirot,  Demetrius,  v. 
116. 

Alcmacon,  in  command  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  Solon,  i.  177,  197. 

Ai.cm.eon,  of  Agraule,  Themistocles, 
i.  256  ;  Aristides,  ii.  313. 

AlcMjEON,  son  of  Amphiaraus,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  1 ;  Aratus,  v.  369. 

Alcman,  a  Lacedaemonian  poet,  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  113,  121  ;  Sylla,  iii.  189. 

Alcmena,  mother  of  Hercules,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  7  ;  Romulus,  i.  74  ;  Lysander, 
iii.  136. 

Alcyoneus,  son  of  Antigonus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  47. 

Aleas,  in  Boeotia,  Lysander,  iii.  136. 

Alesia,  town  in  Gaul,  Caesar,  iv.  284, 
285. 

Alexander  of  Antioch,  follower  of 
Antony,  Antony,  v.  201,  202,  220. 

Alexander,  son  of  Antony  and  Cle¬ 
opatra,  Antony,  v.  190,  208. 

Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  7  ;  Demetrius,  v.  132-134; 
Comparison  of  Demetrius  and  An¬ 
tony,  v.  243. 

Alexander,  an  Aristotelian  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  teacher  of  Crassus,  Crassus, 
iii.  334. 

Alexander, grandson  of  Craterus,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  382,  383. 

Alexander,  son  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  Demetrius,  v.  154. 

Alexander,  a  freedman,  Pompey,  iv. 
53. 

Alexander  I.,  king  of  Macedon,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  298,  299  ;  Cimon,  iii.  217. 

Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  226. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Life,  iv. 
159 ;  Theseus,  i.  5  ;  Camillus,  i.  288  ; 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  166,  180,  184;  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  235 ;  Aristides,  ii.  295 ; 
Elamininus,  ii.  392,  411  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
9, 12,  24;  Comparison  of  Nicias  and 
Crassus,  iii.  380  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  416- 


418,  422,  423,  431,  436,438;  Age¬ 
silaus,  iv.  18  ;  Pompey,  iv.  51,  94, 
107  ;  Comparison  of  Pompey  and 
Agesilaus,  iv.  154;  Caesar,  iv.  267; 
Phocion,  iv.  339,  346-348,  350,  352, 
359,  360 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  9,  22, 
25,  26,  29  ;  Demetrius,  v.  125,  134, 
139  ;  Antony,  v.  160,  208,  232  ; 
Comparison,  v.  242;  Galba,  v.  456; 
also  Philopoemen,  ii.  363. 
Alexander  the  Myndian,  a  writer, 
Marius,  iii.  65. 

Alexander,  son  of  Perseus,  JEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  195. 

Alexander,  of  Pherae,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
225-237. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
Phocion,  iv.  364  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
103. 

Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  10. 

Alexander,  son  of  Roxana,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  4. 

Alexander,  general  of  the  Thracians, 
Tm.  Paulus,  ii.  173. 

Alexandria  and  Alexandrians, 
Lucullus,  iii.  229  ;  Pompey,  iv.  112  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  191  ;  Caesar,  iv.  306, 
308 ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  405 ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  497,  500,  505;  An-, 
tony,  v.  158,  180,  182,  205,  207,  208, 
212,  223,  225. 

Alexandropolis,  Alexander,  iv. 
169. 

Alexas,  of  Laodicea,  friend  of  An¬ 
tony,  Antony,  v.  226. 

Alexicrates,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus’s 
cupbearer,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  6. 
Alexippus,  a  physician,  Alexander, 

iv.  213. 

Alfenus  Yarus,  general  of  Vitellius, 
Otho,  v.  499. 

Allia,  river  of  Italy,  Camillus,  i.  287, 
294. 

Allobroges,  Gallic  tribe,  Cicero,  v. 
53,  54. 

Alopece,  township  in  Attica,  Themi- 
stocles,  i.  267  ;  Pericles,  i.  333  ;  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  280. 

Alopecus,  a  hill  in  Boeotia,  Lysander, 
iii.  138. 

Als/EA  (more  probably  Alea  or  Asea), 
in  Arcadia,  Cleomenes,  iv.  473. 
Alycus,  son  of  Sciron,  Theseus,  i.  34. 
Amantius  (Matius  ?),  Caesar’s  friend, 
Caesar,  iv.  308,  309. 

Amanus,  mountain  in  Cilicia,  Pompey, 
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iv.  99  ;  Cicero,  v.  73 ;  Demetrius,  v. 
148,  149. 

Amarsyas,  Theseus,  i.  15. 
Amathusians,  of  Cyprus,  Theseus,  i. 
18,  19. 

Amazons,  Theseus,  i.  26-29 ;  Compar¬ 
ison  of  Theseus  and  Romulus,  i.  78, 
81  ;  Pericles,  i.  360 ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
256  ;  Pompey,  iv.  95  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
218  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  20. 
Amazonium,  at  Athens,  Theseus,  i. 

28  ;  at  Chalcis,  Theseus, 'i.  28. 
Ambiortx,  or  Abriorix,  king  of  the 
Gauls,  Caesar,  iv.  282. 

Ambracia,  in  Acarnania,  Pericles,  i. 

344;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  7,  10. 

Ambrones,  a  Celtic  tribe,  Marius,  iii. 
63,  68-70. 

Quintus  Fabius  Ambustus,  ambas¬ 
sador,  Numa,  i.  144 ;  Camillus,  i. 
273,  285,  286. 

Ameri A,  town  in  Umbria, Marius,  iii. 6 6. 
Amestris,  Artaxerxes,  v.  446,  450. 
Aminias  of  Decelea,  Themistocles,  i. 
248  ;  Comparison  of  Aristides  and 
Cato,  ii.  354. 

Aminias,  a  Pliocian,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  41. 
Amllcar,  a  Carthaginian  command¬ 
er,  Timoleon,  ii.  138. 

Amisus,  town  in  Pontus,  Lucullus,  iii. 
244,  245,  250,  270,  271  ;  Pompey, 
iv.  98,  102. 

Ammon,  Lysander,  iii.  126,  127,  133  ; 
Cimon,  iii.  224  ;  Nicias,  iii.  307  ;  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  161,  193,  194,  224,  250. 
Ammon,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pasiphae, 
Agis,  iv.  453. 

Ammonius,  a  philosopher,  Plutarch’s 
teacher,  Themistocles,  i.  268. 
AmnjEUS,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  389. 
Amcebeas,  a  harp-player,  Aratus,  v. 
382. 

Amompharetus,  a  Spartan,  Solon,  i. 

177  ;  Aristides,  ii.  301. 

Amorgos,  island  in  the  JEgean  Sea, 
Demetrius,  v.  106. 

Amphares,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv.  462- 
465. 

Ampiiiaraus,  Aristides,  ii.  284,  304  ; 
Aratus,  v.  369. 

Amphicrates,  an  orator,  Lucullus, 
iii.  255. 

Ampiiictyons,  Solon,  i.  177 ;  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  254  ;  Sylla,  iii.  157,  158  ; 
Cimon,  iii.  208. 

Amphilociiia,  in  western  Greece, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  7. 


Amphipolis,  town  in  Thrace,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  117;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  180; 
Cimon,  iii.  208  ;  Nicias,  iii.  300 ; 
Pompey,  iv.  143. 

Amphissa,  a  town  of  Locris,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  18  ;  Antony,  v.  180. 
Amphitheus,  a  Theban,  Lysander, 

iii.  134. 

Amphitrope,  in  Attica,  Aristides,  ii. 
313. 

Amphitryon^  Lysander,  iii.  136. 
Amulius,  king  of  Alba,  Romulus,  i. 
41,  44-46,  66  ;  Comparison  of  The¬ 
seus  and  Romulus,  i.  78. 

Amycla,  a  Spartan  woman,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  1 ;  Compare  Lycurgus,  i.  105. 
Amyclas,  father  of  Daphne,  Agis,  iv. 
453. 

Amyntas,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander, 

iv.  183. 

Amyntas,  envoy  of  Philip,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  19. 

Amyntas,  king  of  Lycaonia  and  Ga¬ 
latia,  Antony,  v.  214,  216. 

Anaces,  a  title  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Theseus,  i.  34  ;  Numa,  i.  146. 
Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philoso¬ 
pher,  Solon,  i.  172. 

Anacreon,  the  poet,  Pericles,  i.  320, 
354. 

Lucius  Analius,  a  senator,  Compari¬ 
son  of  Crassus  and  Nicias,  iii.  377. 
Anaphlystus,  an  Attic  township, 
Cimon,  iii.  222. 

Anapus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  Timoleon, 

ii.  133  ;  Dion,  v.  271. 

Anaxagoras,  of  Clazomenae,  philo¬ 
sopher,  Themistocles,  i.  232;  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  323-325,  327,  343,  360,  361 ; 
Lysander,  iii.  115,  116;  Nicias,  iii. 
321,  322. 

Anaxandrides  (in  the  text  Aeex- 
andrides),  of  Delphi,  Lysander, 

iii.  123. 

Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  Alexander,  iv.  168,  195,  226, 
227. 

Anaxenor,  a  harper,  Antony,  v. 
175. 

Anaxidamus  of  Chaeronea,  Sylla,  iii. 
166,  169. 

Anaxilas,  a  Spartan,  Solon,  i.  177. 
Anaxilaus,  of  Byzantium,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  40. 

Anaximenes,  an  orator,  Poplicola,  i 
212;  Demosthenes,  v.  31 ;  Compari¬ 
son  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  v.  91 
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Anaxo,  a  woman  of  Troezen,  Theseus, 

i.  29  ;  Comparison  of  Theseus  and 
Romulus,  i.  81. 

Ancharia,  mother  of  Octavia,  An¬ 
tony,  y.  184. 

Ancharius,  a  senator,  Marius,  iii.  98. 
Andocides,  an  Athenian  orator,  The- 
mistoeles,  i.  267  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  24, 
25  ;  Nicias,  iii.  307. 

Andro  of  Halicarnassus,  a  writer, 
Theseus,  i.  25. 

Androcleon,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  2. 

An duocles,  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  21. 

Androclides,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  205,  206  ;  Lysander,  iii.  134  (?  the 
same). 

Androclides, an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus,  iii.2. 
Androclides,  an  author,  Lysander, 

iii.  111. 

Androcottus,  an  Indian  king,  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  238. 

Androcrates,  a  Platasan  hero,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  294,  295. 

Androcydes,  a  Cyzicenian  painter, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  225. 

Androgeus,  son  of  Minos,  Theseus,  i. 
12,  13  ;  Comparison  of  Theseus  and 
Romulus,  i.  79. 

Andromache,  Pelopidas,  ii.  229  ;  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  225  ;  Brutus,  v.  326,  327. 
Andromachus,  of  Carrhas,  Crassus, 
iii.  368. 

Andromachus,  of  Tauromenium,  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  119. 

Andronicus,  of  Rhodes,  Sylla,  iii.  175. 
Andros,  island  in  the  iEgean,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  254 ;  Pericles,  i.  334 ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  45 ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  202, 
and  (?)  Aratus,  v.  3'77. 
Androtion,  Demosthenes,  v.  16. 
Androtion,  a  writer,  Solon,  i.  182. 
AnGELUS,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  2. 
Lucius  Anicius,  a  Roman  officer, 
HDm.  Paulus,  ii.  167. 

Anienus,  Caesar,  iv.  315. 

Anio,  a  river,  Poplicola,  i.  223  ;  Ca- 
millus,  i.  314  ;  Corioknus,  ii.  58. 
Anius,  a  river  in  Epirus,  Caesar,  iv. 

296.  (Aous  or  iEas). 

Caius  Annius,  sent  by  Sylla  into 
Spain,  Sertorius,  iii.  389,  390. 
Annius,  who  killed  the  orator  Anto- 
nius,  Marius,  iii.  99. 

Titus  Annius,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  521, 
522. 


Annius  Gallus  one  of  Otho’s  gen¬ 
erals,  Otho,  v.  492,  494,  496,  500. 
Antaeus,  Theseus,  i.  9  ;  Sertorius,  iii. 
392. 

Antagoras  of  Chios,  Aristides,  ii. 
309. 

Antalcidas,  the  Spartan,  Lycurgus, 
i.  100  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  215,  230  ;  Age- 
silaus,  iv.  27,  32,  38  ;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
443,  444. 

Antemna,  or  Antemnje,  Romulus,  L 
58  ;  Sylla,  iii.  182. 

Antenor,  Numa,  i.  138. 

Anteros,  Alcibiades,  ii.  5. 
Anthedon,  in  Bceotia,  Sylla,  iii.  176. 
Anthf.mion,  Alcibiades,  ii.  5  ;  Corio- 
lanus,  ii.  68. 

Anthemocritus,  a  herald,  Pericles, 
i.  358. 

Antho,  daughter  of  Amulius,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  42. 

Valerius  Antias.  See  Valerius.' 
Antiates,  Corioknus,  ii.  61,  66,  74, 
76,  98. 

Anticlides,  a  writer,  Alexander,  iv. 
218. 

Anticrates,  a  Laconian,  Agesilaus, 

iv.  43. 

Anticyra,  Demetrius,  v.  118. 
Anticyra,  a  town  in  Phocis,  Antony, 

v.  222. 

Antigenes,  chief  officer  of  the  Argyr- 
aspids,  Eumenes,  iii.  431,  436  ;  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  247. 

Antigenes,  a  writer,  Alexander,  iv. 
218. 

Antigenidas,  a  flute-player,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  96. 

Antigone,  daughter  of  Philip  and 
Berenice,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  5,  6,  10. 
Antigone,  of  Pydna,  Alexander,  iv. 
221. 

Antigonea,  the  new  name  of  Manti- 
nea,  Aratus,  v.  412. 

Antigonis,  or  Antigonid,  Attic  tribe, 
Demetrius,  v.  105. 

Antigonus,  father  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes,  Romulus,  i.  59  ;  .ZEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  161,  190;  Pelopidas,  ii.  201, 
202 ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  4,  9  ;  Sertorius, 

iii.  383;  Eumenes,  iii.  418,  425,  and 
following  ;  Comparison  of  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius,  iii.  442  ;  Alexander, 

iv.  254  ;  Phocion,  iv.  359,  361  ;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  97,  and  following  ;  Com¬ 
parison  of  Antony  and  Demetrius,  v. 
240,  241  ;  Aratus,  v.  420. 
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Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
2Em.  Paulus,  ii.  161 ;  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
34,  35,  41,  and  following;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  137,  138,  151,  153;  Aratus, 
v.  370,  375,  and  following  to  399. 
Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedon, 
Coriolanus,  ii.  64 ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
161 ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  481,  482,  485, 
and  following;  Aratus,  v.  404,  407- 
412;  Pkilopoemen,  ii.  364-368. 
Antigonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  189. 

Antigonus,  a  writer,  Romulus,  i.  60. 
Antilibanus,  Alexander,  iv.  189. 
Antilochus,  a  poet,  Lysander,  iii. 

123. 

Antimachus,  poet  of  Colophon,  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  149;  Lysander,  iii.  123, 

124. 

Antimachus,  poet  of  Teos,  Romulus, 
i.  51. 

Antioch  on  Daphne,  the  Syrian  ca¬ 
pital,  Lucullus,  iii.  253  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
100;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  382; 
Demetrius,  v.  128  ;  Galba,  v.  468. 
Antioch  of  Mygdonia  (Nisibis),  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  270. 

Antiochis,  an  Athenian  tribe,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  280,  286. 

Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  Lucullus,  iii.  264,  281 ; 
Cicero,  v.  38  ;  Brutus,  v.  303. 
Antiochus,  an  Athenian  pilot,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  46  ;  Lysander,  iii.  107  ; 
Comparison  of  Lysander  and  Sylla, 

iii.  196. 

Antiochus,  of  Commagene,  Antony, 
v.  187. 

Antiochus  I.,  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus, 
Demetrius,  v.  125,  127,  135, 151, 152. 
Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  iEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  157,  160;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
330,  332,  333 ;  Comparison  of  Ari¬ 
stides  and  Cato,  u.  354,  358 ;  Philo- 
poemen,  ii.  377-379;  Flamininus,  ii. 
395,  396,  399,  402-404,  406,  409; 
Sylla,  iii.  158;  Lucullus,  iii.  241, 
268  ;  Crassus,  iii.  365. 

Antiope,  an  Amazon,  Theseus,  i.  26  ; 
Comparison  of  Theseus  and  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  81. 

Antiorus,  son  of  Lycurgus,  i.  126. 
Antipater,  governor  of  Macedonia, 
Camillus,  i.  288 ;  Comparison  of  Alci- 
biades  and  Coriolanus,  ii.  103  ;  Com¬ 
parison  of  Aristides  and  Cato,  ii.  355 ; 


Eumenes,  iii.  419-422,  425,  430; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  18 ;  Alexander,  iv. 
172,  184,  211,  218,  219,  223,  231, 
233,  245,  249,  251,  254  ;  Phocion, 

iv.  329,  347,  353,  355-362;  Agis, 

iv.  446,  448 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  29- 
32,  34  ;  Comparison  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  v.  93,  94 ;  Demetrius,  v. 
109,  134 ;  Comparison  of  Antony 
and  Demetrius,  v.  241. 

Antipater,  son  of  Cassander,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  in.  7  ;*■  Demetrius,  v.  132,  134. 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  102;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  514. 
Antipater  of  Tyre,  a  Stoic  philo¬ 
sopher,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  374. 
Antiphanes,  a  comic  poet,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  4,  10. 

Antiphates,  an  Athenian,  Themi- 
stocles,  i.  251. 

Antiphiuus,  an  Athenian  general, 
Phocion,  iv.  353,  355. 

Antiphon,  an  orator,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
3,  4 ;  Nicias,  iii.  296 ;  Antony,  v. 
180  [perhaps  another]. 

Antiphon,  a  criminal,  Demosthenes, 

v.  15. 

Antisthenes,  a  philosopher,  Lycur¬ 
gus,  i.  125;  Pericles,  i.  319;  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  1. 

Antistia,  wife  of  Appius  Claudius, 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  509. 

Antistia,  wife  of  Pompey,  iv.  55, 59,  60. 
Antistius  (Appuleius  ?),  in  command 
of  ships,  Brutus,  v.  328. 

Antistius,  father-in-law  of  Pompey, 

iv.  54,  60. 

Antium,  a  town  of  Latium,  Fabius,  i. 
373;  Coriolanus,  ii.  74,  77-79,  82, 
98;  Brutus,  v.  324. 

Anton,  son  of  Hercules,  Antony,  v. 
158. 

Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony 
and  Octavia,  Antony,  v.  239. 
Marcus  Antonius,  the  orator,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  99,  100;  Pompey,  iv.  79; 
Antony,  v.  155. 

Antonius  Creticus,  father  of  the 
triumvir,  Antony,  v.  155. 

Caius  Antonius,  son  of  the  orator, 
Cicero,  v.  46,  47,  51,  58;  Antony, 

v.  163. 

Caius  Antonius,  brother  of  the  tri¬ 
umvir,  Antony,  v.  168,  174;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  329,  330,  332. 

Lucius  Antonius,  brother  of  the  tri 
umvir,  Antony,  v.  168,  183. 
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Antonius,  lulus,  son  of  Mark  An¬ 
tony  and  Fulvia,  Antony,  v.  238. 
Antoni  us  Honoratus,  tribune,  Gal- 

ba,  v.  468. 

Publius  Antonius,  Caesar,  iv.  258. 
Antonius,  Lucius  Antonius  Saturni- 
nus  in  Domitian’s  time,  .33m.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  181. 

Antonius,  murderer  of  Sertorius, 
Sertorius,  iii.  414. 

Antony,  Marcus  Antonius  the  trium¬ 
vir,  Life,  v.  155 ;  Comparison,  v.  240  ; 
Numa,  i.  155  ;  fEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
195;  Pompey,  iv.  124,  125,  137; 
Cae-sar,  iv.  289,  and  after ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  443  ;  Cicero,  v.  80,  and 
after ;  Demetrius,  v.  96  ;  Brutus,  v. 
310,  320,  and  after;  Comparison,  v. 
365. 

Quintus  Antyllius,  C.  Gracchus, 
iv.  545  ;  Comparison,  iv.  557. 
Antyllus,  the  son  of  Mark  Antony 
and  Fulvia,  Antony,  v.  181,  225, 
233,  238. 

Anytus,  son  of  Anthemion,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  5,  6  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  68. 
Aollius  or  Abillius,  son  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  Romulus,  i.  55. 

Aous  or  fEAS  or  Anius,  river  in  Epi¬ 
rus,  Caesar,  iv.  296. 

Apama,  wife  of  Seleucus,  Demetrius, 

v.  127. 

Apama,  daughter  of  Artaxerxes,  Ar- 
taxerxes,  v.  450. 

Apama,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  wife 
of  Ptolemy,  sister  of  Barsine,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  417. 

Apelles,  a  Macedonian,  Aratus,  v.413. 
Apelles,  the  painter,  Alexander,  iv. 
162  ;  Demetrius,  v.  107 ;  Aratus,  v. 
378. 

Apellicon  of  Teos,  Sylla,  iii.  175. 
Apemantus,  an  Athenian,  Antony,  v. 
224. 

Aperantians,  a  people  of  Thessaly, 
Flamininus,  ii.  403.  _  . 

Aphetje,  a  port  in  Thessaly,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  239. 

Apiiidn/E,  in  Attica,  Theseus,  i.  32- 
34  ;  Comparison,  i.  82. 

Aphidnus,  Theseus,  i.  32,  34. 
APHYTiE,  a  town  in  Thrace,  Lysan- 
der,  iii.  126. 

AfOLLO crates,  son  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  Dion,  v.  282,  294,  298. 
Apollodorus,  an  Athenian,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  v.  16  ;  Comparison,  v.  92. 


Apollodorus,  governor  of  Babylon, 
Alexander,  iv.  250. 

Apollodorus  the  Phalerian,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  417. 

Apollodorus,  a  Sicilian,  Caesar,  iv. 
307. 

Apollodorus,  a  writer,  Lycurgus,  i, 
83. 

Apollonia,  in  Epii-us,  Sylla,  iii.  176  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  295,  296  ;  Cicero,  v.  82; 
Antony,  v.  169  ;  Brutus,  v.  325,  329, 
330. 

Apollonia,  in  Mysia,  Lucullus,  iii. 
241. 

Apollonia,  in  Sicily,  Timoleon,  ii. 
137. 

Apollonides,  Demetrius,  v.  150. 
Apollonides,  Stoic  philosopher,  Ca¬ 
to  the  Younger,  iv.  437,  438,  440. 
Apollonius,  son  of  Molon,  an  orator, 
Caesar,  iv.  258  ;  Cicero,  v.  39. 
Apollonius,  tyrant  of  Zenodotia, 
Crassus,  iii.  351. 

Apollophanes  of  Cyzicus,  Agesi- 
laus,  iv.  14. 

Apollothemis,  a  writer,  Lycurgus, 
i.  126. 

Aponius,  an  informer,  Galba,  v.  464. 
Apothetas,  a  chasm  under  Taygetus, 
Lycurgus,  i.  105. 

Appius  Claudius,  Caecus,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  24,  25. 

Appius  Claudius,  consul  b.  c.  212, 
Comparison  of  Fabius  and  Pericles, 
i.  406  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  250,  252. 
Appius,  Claudius,  consul  b.  c.  177, 
Poplicola,  i.  209. 

Appius  Claudius,  consul  b.c.  143, 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  195  ;  Ti.  Gracchus, 

iv.  509,  515,  520. 

Appius  Claudius,  consul  b.  c.  54, 
Lucullus,  iii.  250,  253,  254,  256,  266  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  123  ;  Caesar,  iv.  279. 
Appius  Claudius,  Sylla,  iii.  181. 
Marcus  Appius,  Cicero,  v.  63. 
Appius  Clausus,  a  Sabine,  Poplicola, 
i.  223 ;  the  same  as  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  Coriolanus,  ii.  74. 

Apsephion  (in  the  text,  Aphepsion), 
Archon  at  Athens,  Cimon,  iii.  209.^ 
Apsus,  river  in  Blyria,  Flamininus,  ii. 
387. 

Aptera,  in  Crete,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  42. 
Lucius  Apuleius,  Camillus,  i.  281. 
Apulia,  in  Italy,  Marcellus,  ii.  266. 
Aquillii,  Poplicola,  i.  205-208. 
Manius  Aquillius,  Marius,  iii.  62. 
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Aquillius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  413. 

Marcus  Aquinius,  Cicero,  v.  63. 

Aquinum,  in  Latium,  Otho,  v.  492. 

Aquinus,  lieutenant  of  Metellus,  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  398. 

Arabia  and  Arabians,  Theseus,  i. 
4  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  253,  261,  and  after; 
Crassus,  iii.  355,  and  after;  Pompey, 
iv.  98,  and  after;  Alexander,  iv.  189  ; 
Antony,  v.  189,  190,  214,  223. 

Arachosia,  Eumenes,  iii.  440. 

Aracus,  a  Spartan,  Lysander,  iii.  110. 

Arar,  a  river  of  Gaul,  Caesar,  iv.  275, 
283. 

Araterion,  near  Gargettus,  in  At¬ 
tica,  Theseus,  i.  36. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  Life,  v.  367  ;  Phi- 
lopcemen,  ii.  360,  367,  368  ;  Agis,  iv. 
458.  459  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  469-472, 
477,  480-491. 

Aratus,  son  of  the  preceding,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  414,  and  after  to  419. 

Araxes,  river  of  Armenia,  Lucullus, 
iii.  261 ;  Pompey,  iv.  92,  94 ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  204,  206. 

Arbaces,  a  Mede,  Artaxerxes,  v.  434. 

Arbela,  Camillus,  i.  288  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
96  ;  Alexander,  iv.  200. 

Arcadia  and  Arcadians,  Numa,  i. 
153  (the  Arcadian  months);  Corio- 
lanus,  ii.  54;  Pelopidas,  ii.  205,  223, 
and  after;  Philopcemen,  ii.  375; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  18,  27,  40,  41  ;  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  470,  and  after  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  29;  Aratus,  v.  370,  400. 

Arcesilaus,  philosopher,  Philopce¬ 
men,  ii.  360  ;  Aratus,  v.  370. 

Arcesilaus,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv. 
462. 

Archedemus,  an  iEtolian,  iEm.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  179  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  414. 

Archedemus,  friend  of  Archytas, 
Dion,  v.  261. 

Archelaus,  general  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  Aratus,  v.  387,  388. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  214. 

Archelaus  of  Delos,  Sylla,  iii.  171. 

Archelaus,  general  of  Mithridates, 
Marius,  iii.  86;  Sylla,  iii.  156,  162- 
165,  168-174;  Comparison,  iii.  196  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  237,  239,  241. 

Archelaus,  an  Egyptian  general,  son 
of  the  preceding,  Antony,  v.  158. 

Archelaus,  a  writer,  Cimon,  iii.  204. 

Archelaus,  a  poet,  Cimon,  iii.  202. 


Archelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  89. 

Archelaus,  in  Phocis;  Sylla,  iii.  165. 

Archeptolis,  son  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  267. 

Archestratus,  an  Athenian,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  18;  Lysander,  iii.  125. 

Archestratus,  an  Athenian,  Pho- 
cion,  iv.  364. 

Archestratus,  a  dramatic  poet, 
Aristides,  ii.  280,  281. 

Archias,  an  Athenian,  Pelopidas,  ii. 

211. 

Archias,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii.  205- 
207,  209-211 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  29. 

Archias,  a  Thurian,  Demosthenes,  v. 
31,  32. 

Archibiades,  an  Athenian,  Phocion, 
iv.  339. 

Archibius,  Antony,  v.  238. 

Archidamia,  grandmother  of  Agis, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  37 ;  Agis,  iv.  449,  464, 
465.  Perhaps  not  both  the  same. 

Archidamidas,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus, 

i.  111. 

Archidamus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Zeuxidamus,  father  of  Agesilaus, 
Lycurgus,  i.  123;  Pericles,  i.  328, 
357  ;  Cimon,  iii.  220;  Crassus,  iii. 
333 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  1,2;  Cleomenes, 
iv.  493. 

Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  Camillus,  i.  288 ;  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  30,  31, 40^  42  ;  Agis,  iv.  448. 

Archidamus  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eudamidas,  Agis,  iv.  448 ;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  131. 

Archidamus  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eudamidas,  brother  of  Agis, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  467,  471;  Compari¬ 
son,  iv.  557. 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  Theseus,  i. 
4;  Numa,  i.  132;  Pericles,  i.  320, 
355;  Marius,  iii.  71;  Phocion,  iv. 
336 ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  377  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  132;  Gatba,  v.  484. 

Archimedes,  Marcellus,  ii.  252-257, 
259. 

Archippe,  wife  of  Themistocles,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  267. 

Archippus,  a  comic  poet,  Alcibiades. 

ii.  2. 

Architeles,  an  Athenian,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  239. 

Archonides,  a  Sicilian,  Dion,  v.  286. 

Archytas,  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
Marcellus,  ii.  252  ;  Dion,  v.  261,  263 
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Aecissus,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
213. 

Ardea  and  Ardeatians,  in  Latium, 
Camillus,  i.  285,  293-295. 
Ardettus,  in  Athens,  Theseus,  i.  28. 
Areius,  or  Arius,  a  philosopher,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  232,  233. 

Areopagus,  Solon,  i.  186,  190,  200; 
Themistocles,  i.  243  ;  Pericles,  i.  327, 
330  ;  Cimon,  iii.  212,  218;  Phocion, 

iv.  345;  Demosthenes,  y.  15,  28; 
Cicero,  v.  60. 

Aretrus,  son  of  Dion,  Dion,  v.  276. 
Arete,  wife  of  Dion,  daughter  of 
Dionysius,  Timoleon,  ii.  147  ;  Dion, 

v.  250,  264,  276,  294,  301. 
Arethusa,  in  Syria,  Antony,  v.  190. 
Areus  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 

36,37,41,  43. 

Areus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  Agis,  iv. 
448. 

Argas,  a  poet,  also  a  nickname  of 
Demosthenes,  Demosthenes,  v.  4. 
Argileon'is,  mother  of  Brasidas,  Ly- 
eurgus,  i.  117. 

Arginusr,  islands  off  the  coast  of 
iEolis,  Pericles,  i.  368 ;  Lysander, 
iii.  110. 

Argos  and  the  Argives,  Lycurgus,  i. 
92  (the  Argive  kings)  ;  Alcibiades, 

ii.  12,  16;  Pelopidas,  ii.  223;  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  41,  and  after;  Lysander, 

iii.  104  (their  shaving  their  hair); 
Nicias,  iii.  302-304  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
21,  25,  38;  Cleomenes,  iv.  482,  and 
after;  Demetrius,  v.  119;  Aratus,  v. 
369,  and  after. 

Ariadne,  daughter  of  Minos,  Theseus, 

i.  16-19,  22,  29;  Comparison,  i.  79, 
81. 

Aegeus,  friend  of  Cyrus  the  Younger, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  430. 

Ariamenes,  admiral  of  Xerxes,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  248. 

Ariamnes,  an  Arab,  Crassus,  iii.  355. 
Ariarathes  II,  king  of  Cappado¬ 
cia,  Eumenes,  iii.  418,  419. 
Ariarathes,  son  of  Mithridates,  Syl- 
la,  iii.  156  ;  Pompey,  iv.  97. 
Ariarathes,  Pompey,  iv.  102. 
Ariaspes,  son  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  v.  453,  454. 

Arimanius,  the  Persian  god,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  262. 

Ariminum,  in  Umbria,  Marcellus,  ii. 
241;  Pompey,  iv.  126;  Caasar,  iv. 
290,  291 ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  423. 


Arimnestus,  a  Platsean,  Aristides,  ii. 
294,  295. 

Arimnestus,  a  Spartan,  Aristides,  ii. 
304. 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
Sylla,  iii.  145, 146,  172,  174  ;  Cicero, 
v.  93;  Demetrius,  v.  99. 
Ariomandes,  a  Persian,  Cimon,  iii. 
215. 

Ariovistus,  a  German  chief,  Cassar, 
iv.  275-277. 

Ariphron,  son  of  Xanthippus,  guar¬ 
dian  of  Alcibiades,  Alcibiades,  ii.  1, 
4. 

ARISTRNUS,  ARISTRUS,  or  Aristr- 
netus,  a  citizen  of  Megalopolis, 
Philopoemen,  ii.  373,  379. 
Aristagoras,  a  Cyzicenian,  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  239. 

Aristander  of  Telmessus,  Alexander, 

iv.  160,  175,  190,  191,  200,  203,  223, 
226. 

Aristeas  of  Argos,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  41,43. 
Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  Romulus, 

i.  73. 

Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  Life, 

ii.  280  ;  Comparison  of  Aristides 
and  Cato,  ii.  353 ;  Themistocles,  i. 
234,  237,  243,  246,  249,  250,  253, 
254  ;  Pericles,  i.  326  ;  Comparison 
of  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus,  ii. 
102,  105;  Pelopidas,  ii.  204;  Ci¬ 
mon,  iii.  205,  212,  213;  Nicias, 

iii.  305;  Comparison,  iii.  376  ;  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  332,  336  ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
15. 

Aristides,  a  Locrian,  Timoleon,  ii. 
114. 

Aristides,  author  of  the  Milesiaca, 
Crassus,  iii.  372. 

Aristides,  son  of  Xenophilus,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  281. 

Aristion,  tyrant  of  Athens,  Numa, 
i.  140;  Sylla,  iii.  157,  159,  173;  Lu- 
cullus,  iii.  251. 

Aristippus  of  Argos,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 

41 ;  Aratus,  v.  391-395. 

Aristippus  of  Cyrene,  philosopher, 
Dion,  v.  262,  263. 

Aristobulus,  Alexander’s  historian, 
Alexander,  iv.  176,  178,  181,  185, 
218,  253  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  25. 
Aristobulus,  king  of  Judsea,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  99,  106  ;  Antony,  v.  156, 
157. 

Aristoclitus,  father  of  Lysander, 
iii.  104. 
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Aristocrates,  an  Athenian,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  14,  16. 

Aristocrates,  son  of  Hipparchus,  a 
Spartan  writer ;  Lycurgus,  i.  88, 
126;  Philopoemen,  ii.  377. 

Aristocrates,  a  rhetorician,  Antony, 
v.  223. 

Aristocritus,  Alexander,  iv.  170. 

Aristodemus  of  Miletus,  Demetrius, 
v.  103,  111. 

Aristodemus,  tyrant  of  Megalopo¬ 
lis,  Philopoemen,  ii.  360 ;  Agis,  iv. 
448. 

Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid,  founder 
of  the  royal  houses  of  Sparta,  Ly¬ 
curgus,  i.  84  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  23. 

Aristodicus  of  Tanagra,  Pericles,  i. 
332. 

Aristogiton,  companion  of  Harmo- 
dius,  Aristides,  ii.  315. 

Aristogiton,  an  Athenian  syco¬ 
phant,  Phocion,  iv.  339-341  ;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  16. 

Aristomache,  wife  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  sister  of  Dion,  Timoleon,  ii. 
147;  Dion,  v.  247,  250,  251,  257, 
294,  295,  301. 

Aristomachus,  Achaean  general, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  471. 

Aristomachus,  tyrant  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  Aratus,  v.  390,  400;  401,  410. 

Aristomachus,  a  Sicyonian,  Aratus, 
v.  370. 

Aristomenes,  the  Messenian,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  70  ;  Agis,  iv.  466. 

Ariston  of  Ascalon,  Academic  phi¬ 
losopher,  Brutus,  v.  303. 

Ariston  of  Ceos,  a  philosopher, 
Themistocles, i.  234 ;  Aristides,  ii.  282. 

Ariston  of  Chios,  a  philosopher, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  339  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  11,  32. 

Ariston,  a  Corinthian  pilot,  Nicias, 
iii.  318,  324. 

Ariston,  Captain  of  the  Paeonians, 
Alexander,  iv.  209. 

Ariston,  friend  of  Pisistratus,  Solon, 

i.  199. 

Aristonicus,  admiral  of  Mithridates, 
Lucullus,  iii.  241. 

Aristonicus  of  Marathon,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  31. 

Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  a  son  of 
Eumenes  II. ;  Elamininus,  ii.  412  ; 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  529. 

Aristonus,  a  musician,  Lysander,  iii. 
124. 


Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  253  ;  Pericles,  i.  353,  358 
(the  verses),  Alcibiades,  ii.  2, 18  ;  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  221  ;  Nicias,  iii.  291  (the 
verse),  294,  299  ;  Demetrius,  v.  106  ; 
Antony,  v.  224. 

Aristophanes,  a  Macedonian,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  225. 

Aristophon,  archon  at  Athens,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  26. 

Aristophon,  an  Athenian,  Phocion, 
iv.  336. 

Aristophon,  a  painter,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
18. 

Aristoteles,  an  Argive,  Cleomenes, 
iv.  486  ;  Aratus,  v.  409. 
Aristoteles,  a  logician,  Aratus,  v. 
369. 

Aristotle,  Theseus,  i.  3,  13,  24;  Ly¬ 
curgus,  i.  83,  90,  91,  101,  120,  121, 
125;  Solon,  i.  177,  193,  202  ;  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  243  ;  Camillus,  i.  292  ; 
Pericles,  i.  322,  330,  332,  353, 
355  ;  Comparison  of  Alcibiades  and 
Coriolanus,  ii.  103;  Pelopidas,  ii. 
203,  219;  Aristides,  ii.  314;  Com¬ 
parison,  ii.  355  ;  Lysander,  iii.  105  ; 
Sylla,  iii.  175,  176  ;  Cimon,  iii.  211  ; 
Nicias,  iii.  290;  Crassus,  iii.  334; 
Alexander,  iv.  166-168,  180,  226, 
229,  231,  252,  254;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
474  ;  Cicero,  v.  59  ;  Dion,  v.  266. 
Aristoxenus,  a  musician,  Lycurgus, 

i.  126  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  125;  Aristides, 

ii.  314  ;  Alexander,  iv.  162. 
Aristratus,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  378,  379. 

Armenia  and  Armenians,  Sylla, 

iii.  146  ;  Cimon,  iii.  201  ;  Lucullus, 

iii.  244,  245,  250,  and  after ;  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  353,  and  after;  Pompey, 

iv.  86,  92,  and  after;  Cassar,  iv. 
308;  Antony,  v.  188,  190,  and  af¬ 
ter. 

Armilustrium,  on  the  Aventine 
Mount,  Romulus,  i.  68. 

Arnaces,  a  Persian,  Themistocles,  i. 
250. 

Arpates,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes,v.  454. 
Arpinum,  town  in  Latium,  Marius,  iii. 
49  ;  Cicero,  v.  43. 

Arrhenides,  an  Athenian,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  27. 

Arrhid^US,  son  of  Philip,  and  him¬ 
self  called  Philip,  Alexander,  iv. 
170,  254,  255;  Compare  Eumenes, 
iii.  430,  431,  and  Phocion,  iv.  362. 
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Quintus  Arrius,  a  senator,  Cicero, 
v.  50. 

Arruntius  (Lucius),  in  command  at 
Actium,  Antony,  v.  219. 

Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  Sylla, 
iii.  146  ;  Crassus,  iii.  352,  365 ;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  147  ;  Comparison  of  Deme¬ 
trius  and  Antony,  v.  241. 
Arsacidr,  Crassus,  iii.  373. 
Arsames,  son  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  Arta- 
xerxes,  v.  454. 

Arsanias,  river  of  Armenia,  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  268. 

Arsian  Grove,  Poplicola,  i.  210. 
Arsicas,  Artaxerxes,  v.  421,  422. 
Arsis,  river  of  Italy,  Pompey,  iv.  57. 
Artabanus,  a  Persian,  Themistocles, 
i.  260,  261. 

Artabazes.  See  Artavasdes. 
Artabazus,  father  of  Barsine,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  417 ;  Alexander,  iv.  185. 
Artabazus,  a  Persian,  Aristides,  ii. 
304. 

Artagerses,  leader  of  the  Cadusians, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  429,  430,  434,  436. 
Artasyras,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes, 
v.  432,  435. 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  the 
same  as  Artabazes,  Crassus,  iii. 
354,  356  ;  Antony,  v.  191,  192,  205  ; 
Comparison,  v.  243. 

Artayctes,  a  Persian,  Themistocles, 
i.  247. 

Artaxas,  king  of  Armenia,  Lucullus, 

iii.  268. 

Artaxata,  town  of  Armenia,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  268. 

Artaxerxes  I.,  Longimanus,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  49;  Artaxerxes,  v.  421. 
Artaxerxes  II.,  Mnemon,  Life,  v. 

421 ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  230. 
Artemidorus  of  Cnidos,  Caesar,  iv. 
322. 

Artemidorus,  a  Greek,  Lucullus,  iii. 
245. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  248. 

Artemisium,  promontory  in  Euboea, 
Themistocles,  i.  238,  240,  241;  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  1. 

Artemius  of  Colophon,  Alexander, 

iv.  225. 

Artemon,  an  engineer,  Pericles,  i.  354. 
Arthmiadas,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus,  i. 
89. 

Arthmius  of  Zelea,  Themistocles,  i. 
238. 


Marcus  Artorius,  friend  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  Brutus,  v.  348. 

Aruns,  son  of  Porsenna,  Poplicola,  i. 

220,  221. 

Aruns,  a  Tuscan,  Camillus,  i.  283, 284. 
Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  Poplicola,  i. 
210. 

Aruveni,  Caesar,  iv.  283. 

Arverni.  See  Aruveni. 

Arybas,  king  of  Epirus,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1. 
Arymbas,  brother  of  Olympias,  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  160. 

Asbolomeni,  Cimon,  iii.  199. 
Ascalis,  son  of  Iptha,  king  of  Maure¬ 
tania,  Sertorius,  iii.  391,  392. 
Ascalon,  in  Syria,  Lucullus,  iii.  281 ; 

Cicero,  v.  38  ;  Brutus,  v.  303. 

Asc anius,  son  of  JEneas,  Romulus,  i.  40. 
Asclepiades,  a  grammarian,  Solon,  i. 
168. 

Asclepiades,  son  of  Hipparchus, 
Phocion,  iv.  352. 

Asculum  of  Apulia,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  28. 
Asculum  of  Picenum,  Pompey,  iv. 
53,  54. 

Asea,  or  Alstea,  Cleomenes,  iv.  473. 
Asia,  frequent ;  the  Asiatic  orators, 
Cicero,  v.  39 ;  the  Asiatic  style  of 
speaking,  Antony,  v.  156. 

Asia,  daughter  of  Themistocles,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  26  7. 

Asiaticus,  a  freedman,  Galba,  v.  475. 
Asinarus,  river  of  Sicily,  and  Asina- 
rian  feast,  Nicias,  iii.  326,  327. 
Asinius  Pollio,  Caesar,  iv.  291,  304, 
310;  Pompey,  iv.  141;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  424  ;  Antony,  v.  163. 
Asopia,  a  name  of  Salamis,  Solon,  i. 
175. 

Asopus,  a  river  in  Boeotia,  Aristides,  ii. 

294,  298  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  256. 
Aspasia,  Pericles,  i.  349-351, 358-361. 
Aspasia,  or  Milto,  of  Phocaea,  Pe¬ 
ricles,  i.  349  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  449, 
450,  452. 

Aspendus,  in  Pamphylia,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  34. 

Aspetus,  a  name  for  Achilles,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  1. 

Asphalius,  a  name  of  Neptune,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  38. 

Aspis,  citadel  of  Argos,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 

43,  44  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  483,  487. 
Assus,  a  stream,  and  the  Assia,  near 
Chasronea,  Sylla,  iii.  164,  165. 
Assyria  and  Assyrians,  Lucullus, 
iii.  260 ;  Crassus,  iii.  358. 
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Asteria,  a  woman  of  Salamis,  Cimon, 

iii.  203. 

Asteropus,  a  Spartan  ephor,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  475. 

Astura,  in  Latium,  Cicero,  y.  85. 
Astyanax,  Brutus,  v.  326. 
Astyochus,  a  Spartan,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
31,  32. 

Astypal/F.a,  an  island,  Romulus,  i.  73. 
Astyphilus  of  Posidonia,  or  Psestum, 
Cimon,  iii.  223. 

Asylum,  Romulus,  i.  63  ;  Asyl^eus, 
a  god,  Romulus,  i.  49. 

Atexus,  tribune  of  the  people,  Crassus, 
iii.  350,  351. 

Marcus  Ateius,  or  Teius,  Sylla, 

iii.  160. 

Atellius,  Brutus,  v.  345. 
Athamania  and  Athamanes,  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  403  ;  Pompey,  iv.  133. 
Athanis,  an  historian,  Timoleon,  ii. 
136,  152. 

Athenaeum,  a  pass  in  Arcadia,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  470. 

Athenodorus,  an  actor,  Alexander, 

iv.  196. 

Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cordylio,  a 
Stoic  philosopher,  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  379,  384. 

Athenodorus  of  Imbros,  Phocion,  iv. 
348. 

Athenodorus,  son  of  Sandon,  a  wri¬ 
ter,  Poplicola,  i.  220. 
Athenophanes,  an  Athenian,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  205. 

Athens  and  Athenians,  frequent. 
Athesis,  the  river  Adige,  Marius,  iii. 
72,  73. 

Athos,  Mount,  Alexander,  iv.  250. 
Atilius.  See  Attilius. 

Atlantic  Islands,  Sertorius,  iii.  390, 
391. 

Atlantic  Sea,  Timoleon,  ii.  132 ;  Ser¬ 
torius,  iii.  390,  411 ;  Caesar,  iv.  281. 
Atlantis,  Plato’s  fable,  Solon,  i.  194, 
201. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II., 
Artaxerxes,  v.  445,  446,  448,  450, 
451,  453. 

Atreus,  Cimon,  iii.  207. ;  Cicero,  v.  40. 
Atropatene  and  Atropatenians 
(Satrapenians),  Lucullus,  iii.  269 ; 
Antony,  v.  191. 

Attalia,  in  Pamphylia,  Pompey,  iv. 
145. 

Attalus,  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  wife  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  iv.  169,  171. 


Attalus,  Alexander,  iv.  231. 
Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  391 ;  Antony,  v.  214. 
Attalus  III.,  Philometor,  Camillus,  i. 
289 ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  521 ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  114. 

Attes,  or  Attis,  Numa,  i.  131 ;  Ser¬ 
torius,  iii.  382. 

Attia,  mother  of  Augustus,  Cicero, 
v.  83  ;  Antony,  v.  184. 

Attica,  frequent,  see  particularly 
Theseus,  i.  l*-38. 

Atticus,  Cicero’s  friend,  Cicero,  v. 

83  ;  Brutus,  v.  334. 

Julius  Atticus,  Galba,  v.  482. 
Attilia,  wife  of  Cato  the  younger, 

iv.  377,  378,  394. 

Attilii,  a  probable  correction  for 
Hostilii,  Comparison  of  Cato  and 
Aristides,  ii.  353. 

Marcus  Attilius  (more  correctly 
Caius),  Numa,  i.  155. 

Attilius  Yergilio,  Galba,  v.  483. 
Attis,  Numa,  i.  131 ;  Sertorius,  iii.  382. 
Attius,  see  Tullus  and  Varus, 
below. 

Aufidius,  lieutenant  of  Sertorius, 
Sertorius,  iii.  413,  415. 

Aufidus,  river  of  Apulia,  Fabius,  i. 
390. 

Augustus,  Numa,  i.  154,  155.  See 
Cacsar. 

Aulis,  in  Boeotia,  Pelopidas,  ii.  221 ; 

Lysander,  iii.  134  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  7. 
Aurelia,  mother  of  Csesar,  Caesar,  iv. 

264-266  ;  Cicero,  v.  64. 

Caius  Aurelius  (in  the  text  Ona- 
tius),  Crassus,  iii.  346  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
76,  77. 

Quintus  Aurelius,  Sylla,  iii.  184. 
Autoclides,  a  writer,  Nicias,  iii.  322. 
Autoleon,  king  of  the  Pseonians, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  10. 

Autolycus,  an  athlete,  Lysander,  iii. 

120. 

Autolycus,  founder  of  Sinope,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  256. 

Auximum,  a  town  of  Picenum,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  56. 

Aventine  Mount,  Romulus,  i.  49, 
64,  68  ;  Numa,  i.  149;  C.  Gracchus, 

iv.  547. 

Axiochus  of  Miletus,  father  of  Aspa- 
sia,  Pericles,  i.  350. 

Axius,  Cicero,  v.  61. 

Axius,  river  of  Macedonia,  Demetrius, 

v.  140. 
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Babyca,  a  bridge  near  Sparta,  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  91 ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  218. 

Babylon,  Babylonia,  Babyloni¬ 
ans,  Lucullus,  iii.  261  ;  Crassus, 
iii.  352 ;  Comparison,  iii.  380 ;  Eume- 
nes,  iii.  418  ;  Alexander,  iv.  205,  206, 
232,  246,  250;  Demetrius,  v.  101; 
Antony,  v.  200 ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  427, 
428,  441. 

BacchiaDjE  of  Corinth,  Lysander, 
iii.  104. 

Bacchides,  Lucullus,  iii.  249,  250. 

Bacchylides,  a  poet,  Numa,  i.  133. 

Bactra,  Bactria,  and  the  Bactri- 
ANS,  in  Asia,  Crassus,  iii.  350  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  iii.  380 ;  Antony,  v.  191.  Bac- 
trian  horse,  Alexander,  iv.  201. 

Marcus  B.ebius,  consul,  Numa,  i.  1 58. 

Bjetica,  a  part  of  Spain,  Sertorius, 
iii.  395. 

B.-etis,  the  Guadalquivir,  in  Spain, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  329 ;  Sertorius,  iii. 
390,  395. 

Bagoas,  a  Persian,  Alexander,  iv.  211. 

Bagoas,  favorite  of  Alexander,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  244. 

Baue,  in  Campania,  Marins,  iii.  85. 

Balbus,  an  officer  under  Sylla,  Sylla, 
iii.  181. 

Balbus,  Caesar’s  friend,  Caesar,  iv.  317. 

Postumius  Balbus,  probably  Al- 
bus,  Poplicola,  i.  224. 

Balinus,  or  Cebalinus,  a  Macedo¬ 
nian,  Alexander,  iv.  221. 

Balissus,  river  in  Mesopotamia, 
Crassus,  iii.  359. 

Balte,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Epi- 
menides,  Solon,  i.  178. 

Bambyce,  or  Hierapolis,  Antony,  v. 
190. 

Bandius.  See  Bantius. 

Bantia,  a  town  in  Apulia,  Marcellus, 

ii.  272. 

Bantius  ofNola,  Marcellus, ii.  247,248. 

Barbius,  a  tesserarius,  Galba,  v.  479. 

Barca,  a  friend  of  Cato,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  408. 

Barca,  in  Hannibal’s  army,  Fabius,  i. 
392. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  Hannibal’s  father, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  326. 

Bardyau,  slaves,  Marius,  iii.  98. 

Bardyllis,  king  of  Illyria,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  10. 

Bargylians,  a  people  of  Caria,  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  399. 

VOL.  V. 


Barsine,  daughter  of  Artabazus,  wife 
of  Alexander,  Eumenes,  iii.  417  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  185. 

Barsine,  another  sister,  wife  of  Eu¬ 
menes,  Eumenes,  iii.  417. 

Lucius  Basillus,  Sylla,  iii.  154. 
Bastarna;,  or  Basterna:,  a  Celtic 
tribe,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  163,  165. 
Bataces,  a  priest  of  Cybele,  Marius, 
iii.  66. 

Batalus,  a  flute-player,  nickname  of 
Demosthenes,  Demosthenes,  v.  4. 
Batavians,  a  German  tribe,  Otho,  v. 

499. 

Bathycles,  Solon,  i.  172. 

Lentulus  Batiates,  Crassus,  iii. 
339,  342. 

Baton  of  Sinope,  a  writer,  Agis,  iv.  459. 
Batti,  kings  of  Cyrene,  Coriolanus, 

ii.  64. 

Bedriacum,  near  Cremona,  town  and 
field  of  battle,  OthoT  v.  495,  497,  498, 

500,  501. 

Bel.eus  of  Minturnae,  Marius,  iii.  93. 
Belbina,  town  of  Arcadia,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  470. 

Belga:,  a  Gallic  tribe,  Pompey,  iv. 

113  ;  Caesar,  iv.  277. 

Belitaras,  a  Persian  in  the  service 
of  Parysatis,  Artaxerxes,  v.  440. 
Bellerophon,  Coriolanus,  ii.  90. 
Bellinus,  a  praetor,  Pompey,  iv.  79. 
Beluris  the  secretary,  a  Persian, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  444. 

Beneventum,  a  town  of  Italy,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  33. 

Berenice  of  Chios,  -wife  of  Mithri- 
dates,  Lucullus,  iii.  249,  250. 
Berenice  wife  of  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  5,  6. 

Berenicis,  town  of  Epirus,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  6. 

Bercea,  town  of  Macedonia,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  12  ;  Pompey,  iv.  130;  Demetrius, 
v.  143. 

Berytus,  town  of  Phoenicia,  Antony, 
v.  205. 

Bessus,  a  Persian,  Alexander,  iv.  216. 
Bestia,  a  Roman  general, Marius, iii.55. 
Bestia,  a  tribune,  Cicero,  v.  58. 

Bias  of  Priene,  Solon,  i.  171. 
Calpurnius  Bibulus,  Pompey,  iv. 
109,110,119;  Caesar,  iv.  269,  270; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  394,  395, 
402,  418,  425  ;  Antony,  v.  159. 
Bibulus,  step-son  of  Brutus,  Brutus, 
v-  315,  327. 
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Publicius  Bibulus,  a  tribune,  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  270. 

Bion  (perhaps  of  Soli),  a  writer,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  26. 

Bircenna,  daughter  of  Bardyllis  and 
wife  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  10. 
BisALTiE,  a  people  of  Thrace,  Pericles, 

i.  334. 

Bisanthe,  a  town  in  Thrace,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  47. 

Bithynia  and  Bithynians,  Numa, 

i.  131;  Alcibiades,  ii.  48  ;  Elamininus, 

ii.  409,  410;  Sylla,  iii.  156,  172  ; 
Comparison,  iii.  196  ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
235,  and  after;  Sertorius,  iii.  411; 
Caesar,  iv.  257  ;  Brutus,  v.  322,  332. 

Bithys,  general  of  Demetrius  II.,  Ara- 
tus,  v.  399. 

Biton  of  Argos,  Solon,  i.  196. 
Blossius  of  Cuma,  philosopher,  Ti. 

Gracchus,  iv.  514,  525,  529. 
Bocchoris,  Icing  of  Egypt,  Demetrius, 
v.  123. 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  Marius, 

iii.  56,  57,  84  ;  Sylla,  iii.  143-146. 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  Antony, 

v.  214. 

Bcei,  a  Gallic  tribe,  in  the  original  of 
the  verses,  Romulus,  i.  60. 

Bceorix,  king  of  the  Cimbri,  Marius, 
iii.  75. 

Bceotia  and  Bceotians,  frequent. 
See  particularly  Pelopidas,  ii.  201- 
237  ;  some  passages  in  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  and  Alcibiades ;  Aristides,  ii. 
293,  and  after;  Lysander,  iii.  134,  and 
after;  Sylla,  iii.  156,  162,  and  after  ; 
Cimon,  iii.  198  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  7,  20, 
and  after ;  Phocion,  iv.  353,  354  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  137  ;  Aratus,  v.  381, 
416  ;  Boeotian  months,  Camillus,  i. 
288  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  224  ;  Aristides,  ii. 
305. 

Bola,  a  town  of  Latium,  and  Bolani, 
Coriolanus,  ii.  85. 

Boll  a,  or  Bovillhs,  another  Latin 
town.  Ibid. 

Bononia,  Bologna,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Cicero,  v.  84. 

Bosporus,  the  kingdom  of,  Sylla,  iii. 
156  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  257  ;  Comparison, 
iii.  287  ;  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  27. 

Botti/EAns,  Theseus,  i.  13. 
Brachyli.es,  a  Theban,  Flamininus, 
ii.  391. 

Brasidas,  Spartan  general,  Lycur- 


gus,  i.  117,  118,  124;  Lysander,  iii 
104,  123;  Nicias,  iii.  300. 

Brauron,  in  Attica,  Solon,  i.  176. 
Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
i.  284,  285,  291,  292,  299,  300. 
Briges,  army  servants,  Brutus,  v. 
352. 

Britain  and  Britons,  Comparison 
of  Nicias  and  Crassus,  iii.  380  ;  Pom- 
pev,  iv.  114;  Caesar,  iv.  272-281; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  222,  but  some 
read,  Germans. 

Britomartus,  or  Viridomarus, 
king  of  the  Gaesatae,  Romulus,  i.  58 ; 
Marcellus,  ii.  243-245. 

Brixillum,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Otho,  v.  492,  497,  505. 
Brundusium,  or  Brundisium,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  193;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
334;  Sylla,  iii.  176;  Crassus,  iii. 
351;  Pompey,  iv.  82,  83,  128-130; 
Caesar,  iv.  293,  295-297 ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  384;  Cicero,  v.  69,  76, 
79;  Antony,  v.  161,  188,  215. 

Bruti  (Bruti  and  Cumaei),  Caesar, 

iv.  319. 

Bruttii  and  Bruttium,  Fabius,  i. 
397,  399;  Timoleon,  ii.  127,  130, 
144;  Crassus,  iii.  338;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  423. 

Bruttius  Sura,  lieutenant  of  Sentius, 
Sylla,  iii.  156,  157. 

Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  Poplicola, 
i.  203-209,  212;  Caesar,  iv.  318; 
Brutus,  v.  302,  303,  311. 

Brutus,  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  sons  of 
Lucius,  Poplicola,  i.  205-208. 
Brutus,  first  tribune  of  the  people, 
Coriolanus,  ii.  59,  66. 

Brutus,  consul,  b.  c.  138,  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  529. 

Brutus,  praetor  in  the  time  of  Marius, 
Sylla,  iii.  153. 

Brutus,  father  of  the  following,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  57,  69,  131. 

Marcus  Brutus,  Life,  v.  302;  Com¬ 
parison  with  Dion,  v.  362;  Pompey, 
iv.  69, 131,  151 ;  Caesar,  iv.  305,  311, 
314,  319-328  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
406,  443,  444;  Cicero,  v.  80,  81,  83, 
85  ;  Comparison,  v.  93  ;  Antony,  v. 
165,  168,  174,  223;  Comparison,  v. 
241 ;  Dion,  v.  245,  246. 

Decimus  Brutus  Albinus,  Caesar, 

iv.  321,  323 ;  Antony,  v.  165 ;  Brutus, 

v.  314,  322,  332. 

Brutus,  a  steward,  Brutus,  v.  303. 
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Brutus,  name  of  a  book,  Brutus,  v. 
304,  315. 

Bubulci,  Poplicola,  i.  214. 
Bucephalas,  or  Bucephalus,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  165,  178,  202,  216,  238. 
Bucephalia,  a  town,  Alexander,  iv. 
238. 

Busiris,  an  Egyptian  deity, Theseus, i.9. 
But  as,  freedman  of  Cato,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  441. 

Butas,  a  poet,  Romulus,  i.  66. 

Fabius  Buteo,  Fabius,  i.  384. 
Butes,  a  Persian,  Cimon,  iii.  207. 
Buthrotum,  seaport  of  Epirus,  Bru- 
.  tus,  v.  330. 

Byllis,  town  of  Elyria,  Brutus,  v.  330. 
Byzantium  and  Byzantines,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  344 ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  40,  41  ; 
Aristides,  ii.  309  ;  Cimon,  iii.  205, 
206,  210  ;  Nicias,  iii.  321 ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  168  ;  Phocion,  iv.  343,  344  ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  405,  406  ; 
Demosthenes,  v.  9,  17  ;  Cicero,  v. 
60,  71. 

C. 

Cabira,  a  town  in  Asia,  Lucullus,  iii. 

244,  245,  249  ;  Comparison,  iii.  287. 
Cabiri,  Marcellus,  ii.  274. 

Cadiz  or  Gades,  Sertorius,  iii.  390. 
Cadmea,  citadel  of  Thebes,  Theseus, 

i.  30  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  205,  206,  213, 
215;  Agesilaus,  iv.  28-30;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  172;  Phocion,  iv.  356. 

Cadmea,  sister  of  Neoptolemus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  6. 

Cadmus,  son  of  Agtenor,  Sylla,  iii.  165. 
Cadusians,  a  people  of  Asia,  Arta- 
xerxes,  v.  429,  446,  447. 

Geci,  Roman  surname,  Coriolanus, 

ii.  64. 

Cecilia,  mother  of  Lucullus,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  227. 

Cecilia,  wife  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  149. 
See  Metella. 

Gecilius,  a  Sicilian,  Cicero,  v.  42. 
Gecilius,  the  rhetorician,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  v.  3. 

Gecina,  commanding  for  Yitellius, 
Otho,  v.  492-495,  497,  498,  500,  501, 
506. 

Marcus  Gedicius,  Camillus,  i.  282, 
283. 

Gelius,  or  Cascilius,  the  orator  (M. 

Caelius  Rufus),  Cicero,  v.  73. 
Caeninenses,  Romulus,  i.  57, 58  ;  Mar¬ 
cellus,  ii.  245. 


Genum,  a  town  in  Pontus,  Pompey, 

iv.  97. 

Gepio  (Q.  Servilius),  Camillus,  i.  289  ; 
Marius,  iii.  65,  68  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  263; 
Sertorius,  iii.  384. 

Servilius  Gepio,  Pompey,  iv.  109  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  270. 

Gepio  (Q.  Servilius),  brother  of  Cato 
the  Younger,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
370,  372,  374,  377,  380. 

Gesar  (C.  Julius  Caesar),  Life,  iv. 
256;  Romulus,  i.  59,  64;  Numa,  i. 
154 ;  Marius,  iii.  52 ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
282  ;  Crassus,  iii.  334,  339,  347-350, 
352-361  ;  Comparison,  iii.  377-380  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  61,  69,  80,  107-114, 
116-118,  121-142,  144-148,  151  ; 
Comparison,  iv.  153-155;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  159  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
392-395,  397,  401-405,  407,  410, 
414,  417,  420-423,  425,  426,  429- 
431,  433-438,  440,  442,  443  :  Cice¬ 
ro,  v.  55-60,  62,  64-68,  74-78,  80, 
82,  83  ;  Antony,  v.  159-169,  185, 
208,  213,  215,  225,  233  ;  Brutus,  v. 
302-325,  328,  333,  334,  338,  340, 
353  ;  Comparison,  v.  362-365  ;  Otho, 

v.  491,  497. 

Lucius  Caesar,  uncle  of  Antony, 
Cicero,  v.  85  ;  Antony,  v.  172,  173. 
Lucius  Gesar,  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  437. 

Gesar  (Sextus  Julius),  Sylla,  iii.  145. 
Caesar  (C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus, 
called  Augustus),  Numa,  i.  155; 
Poplicola,  i.  220;  Pericles,  i.  318; 
Marcellus,  ii.  275  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
247;  Caesar,  iv.  325;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  443  ;  Cicero,  v.  82-86, 
88;  Comparison,  v.  91,  93;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  169-175,  180,  183-186,  188, 
189,  206-213,  215-223,  225-239; 
Brutus,  v.  325,  326,  330-334,  338, 
340,  343,  344,  347-349,  354,  355, 
357,  360,  361 ;  Comparison,  v.  365, 
366  ;  Galba,  v.  458. 

Gesar,  as  a  title  of  the  Emperors,  fre¬ 
quent  in  Galba  and  Otho  ;  also  Com¬ 
parison  of  Pericles  and  Fabius,  i.  408. 
Caius  Caesar,  meaning  Caligula, 
Antony,  v.  239  ;  Galba,  v.  464, 
466,  467. 

Caesarion,  son  of  Caesar  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  Caesar,  iv.  308;  Antony,  v.  208, 
225,  233. 

Caieta  (in  the  text  Capitae),  town 
in  Latium,  Cicero,  v.  86. 
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Calaici,  tribe  in  Spain,  Caesar,  iv.  267. 
Calanus,  an  Indian  philosopher,  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  168,  242,  243,  246. 
Calauria  (a  doubtful  name),  in  Si¬ 
cily,  Timoleon,  ii.  145. 

Calauria,  or  Calaurea,  island  on 
coast  of  Argolis,  Pompey,  iv.  79; 
Phocion,  iv.  359  ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
31,  33. 

Galen  us  (Q.  Pufius  Calenus),  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Caesar,  Caesar,  iv.  301 ; 
Brutus,  v.  310. 

Call.esciirus,  an  Athenian,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  42. 

Calliades,  Athenian  general,  Nicias, 

iii.  296. 

Callias  the  Torchbearer,  Aristides, 

ii.  286,  287,  312  ;  Comparison  of  Ari¬ 
stides  and  Cato,  ii.  357  ;  Pericles,  i. 
350;  Cimon,  iii.  216. 

Callias  the  Rich,  Pericles,  i.  350; 

Alcibiades,  ii.  8,  9  ;  Cimon,  iii.  203. 
Callias  of  Syracuse,  Demosthenes,  v. 
5. 

Callibius,  a  Spartan,  Lysander,  iii. 

120. 

Callicles,  son  of  Arrhenides,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  27. 

Callicles,  a  money-lender,  Phocion, 

iv.  338. 

Callicrates,  an  Athenian  architect, 
Pericles,  i.  337. 

Callicrates,  a  Spartan,  Aristides,  ii. 
302. 

Callicrates,  a  Spartan,  Agesilaus, 
iv.  43. 

Callicrates,  a  Syracusan,  Nicias, 

iii.  313,  314. 

Callicratidas,  a  Spartan,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  124;  Pelopidas,  ii.  202;  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  108-110;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
444. 

Callidromon,  mountain  of  Thessaly, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  332. 
Callimachus,  Comparison  of  Cato 
and  Aristides,  ii.  354. 
Callimachus,  an  engineer,  Lucullus, 
iii.  250,  270. 

Callimachus,  the  poet,  An  tony, v.  225. 
Callimedon  the  Crab,  Phocion,  iv. 

357,  364,  366  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  29. 
Callinicus,  a  surname,  Coriolanus, 
ii.  64  ;  Marius,  iii.  48. 

Calliphon,  an  Athenian, Sylla,  iii.  161. 
Callippides,  a  tragedian,  Alcibiades, 
ii.  41 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  25,  26. 
Callippus,  an  Athenian,  tyrant  of 


Syracuse,  Timoleon,  ii.  120;  Com* 
parison,  ii.  199;  Nicias,  iii.  310; 
Dion,  v.  260,  272,  297-301. 
Callisthenes,  Athenian  orator,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  25. 

Callisthenes,  freedman  of  Lucullus, 
Lucullus,  iii.  283. 

Callisthenes,  an  Olynthian  philos¬ 
opher  and  historian,  Camillus,  i.  288 
Pelopidas,  ii.  217  ;  Aristides,  ii.  314 
Sylla,  iii.  189;  Cimon,  iii.  215,  216  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  42;  Alexander,  iv. 
193,  203,  204,  226-231. 
Callistratus,  an  Athenian  orator, 
Demosthenes,  v.  14. 

Callistratus,  attendant  of  Mithri- 
dates,  Lucullus,  iii.  248. 

Callistus,  freedman  of  Caligula, 
Galba,  v.  464. 

Calpurnia,  daughter  of  Piso,  wife  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  iv.  109;  Caesar,  iv. 
270,  321,  322  ;  Antony,  v.  168. 
Calpurnii,  Numa,  i.  156. 
Calpurnius  Bibulus.  See  Bibu- 

LUS. 

Calpurnius  Lanarius,  Sertorius, 
iii.  389. 

Calpurnius  Piso.  See  Piso. 
Calpus,  son  of  Numa,  Numa,  i.  156. 
Calvinus  Domitius,  Pompey,  iv. 

62 ;  Caesar,  iv.  302,  308. 

Calvisius,  follower  of  Caesar,  Antony, 
v.  212. 

Calvisius  Sabinus,  Galba,  v.  466 
Calvisius.  See  Domitius. 
Calydon,  Calydonia,  (Calydonian 
Boar),  Theseus,  i.  30;  Aratus,  v. 
381. 

Camarineans,  Dion,  v.  271. 
Cambyses,  Alexander,  iv.  193. 
Camerinum,  in  Umbria,  Marius,  iii.  79. 
Camerium,  in  Latium,  Romulus,  i.  69. 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  Life,  i. 

269  ;  Romulus,  i.  75  ;  Numa,  i.  140; 
Fabius,  i.  374  ;  Galba,  v.  486. 

Lucius  Camillus,  son  of  Camillus, 
Camillus,  i.  307. 

Camillus,  a  boy  in  Jupiter’s  temple, 
Numa,  i.  136. 

Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  Demetrius,  v. 
116. 

Campania,  Fabius  Maximus,  i.  379  ; 
Comparison,  i.  406 ;  Marcellus,  ii. 

270  ;  Sylla,  iii.  177  ;  Crassus,  iii.  358  ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  403  ;  Cicero, 
v.  40,  62 ;  Campanian  soldiers,  Dion, 
v.  271 
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Camulatus,  a  soldier,  Brutus,  v. 
356. 

Camurius,  a  soldier,  Galba,  v.  484. 

Canethus,  father  of  Sciron,  Theseus, 
i.  25. 

Canidius,  lieutenant  of  Antony,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  188,  197,  209,  216,  218,  221, 
222,  225. 

Canidius  (more  correctly  Caninius), 
tribune  of  the  people,  Pompey,  iv. 
112. 

Canidius  (perhaps  Caninius),  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  405-407,  Brutus,  v. 
304,  305. 

Caninius  Revilius,  i.  e.  Rebilus, 
Caesar,  iv.  314. 

Cannae,  Fabius,  i.  383,  390  ;  2Em.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  155;  Marcellus,  ii.  246,  248, 
251,  266. 

Caius  Cannicius,  lieutenant  of  Cras- 
sus,  Crassus,  iii.  344. 

Canobus,  or  Canopus,  Solon,  i.  194; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  501 ;  Antony,  v.  183 ; 
Comparison,  v.  242;  Canobic  mouth 
bf  the  Nile,  Alexander,  iv.  192. 

Cantharus,  part  of  the  harbor  at 
Athens,  Phocion,  iv.  358. 

Canuleia,  Vestal  Virgin,  Numa,  i. 
141. 

Canus,  a  musician,  Galba,  v.  471. 

Canusium,  town  of  Apulia,  Marcel¬ 
lus,  ii.  246,  247. 

Canutius,  an  actor,  Brutus,  v.  325. 

Capaneus,  the  hero,  Pelopidas,  ii.  204. 

Capenates,  the  people  of  Capena, 
Camillus,  i.  271,  274,  285. 

Caphis,  a  Phocian,  Sylla,  iii.  157, 158, 
162. 

Caphisias  of  Sicyon,  a  friend  of  Ara- 
tus,  Aratus,  v.  371,  372. 

Caphisias,  a  musician,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  9. 

Caphy^e,  town  of  Arcadia,  Cleomenes, 
iv.  470  ;  Aratus,  v.  413. 

Capita,  i.  e.  Caieta,  Cicero,  v.  86. 

Fonteius  Capito,  Antony,  v.  189. 

Fonteius  Capito,  Galba,  v.  470. 

Capitolinus,  aedile  with  Marcellus, 
Marcellus,  ii.  239. 

Quintius  Capitolinus,  dictator,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  308. 

Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  297,  308,  309. 

Cappadocia  and  Cappadocians, Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  83;  Sylla,  iii.  145,  153,  156, 
172;  Lucullus,  iii.  234,  253,  260,  274  ; 
Sertorius,  iii.  411  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  418, 
and  throughout ;  Pompey,  iv.  86, 


106  ;  Alexander,  iv.  181 ;  Caesar,  iv. 
308 ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  443 ; 
Cicero,  v.  73  ;  Comparison,  v.  92,  93  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  99  ;  Antony,  v.  214. 
Caprarii,  Poplicola,  i.  214. 

NoNvE  Caprotule,  Romulus,  i.  75  5 
Numa,  i.  128  ;  Camillus,  i.  305. 
Capua,  Fabius,  i.  393 ;  Comparison, 
i.  406;  Sylla,  iii.  177;  Crassus,  iii. 
339,  340  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  539. 
Caranus,  Alexander,  iv.  159. 

Carbo,  consul,  b.  c.  85,  Marius,  iii.  65  ; 
Sylla,  iii.  171,  179-181  ;  Sertorius, 
iii.  388,  389,  408  ;  Pompey,  iv.  55- 
57,  60,  61 ;  Brutus,  v.  334. 

Cardia  and  Cardians,  Sertorius, 

iii.  383  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  416,  419. 
Caria  and  Carians,  Theseus,  i.  8 ; 

Themistocles  (his  mother  a  Carian), 
i.  231  ;  Aristides,  ii.  304;  Agesilaus, 

iv.  10,  11  ;  Alexander,  iv.  170,  186  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  145;  Aratus,  v.  378; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  430,  435. 

The  Carinje,  in  Rome,  Antony,  v. 
185. 

Carinna,  or  Carinnas,  of  Carbo’s 
party,  Pompey,  iv.  57. 

Carmania,  province  of  Persia,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  244. 

Carmenta,  a  nymph,  Romulus,  i.  65. 
Carmental  Gate,  Camillus,  i.  295. 
Carneades,  Academic  philosopher, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  345,  346  ;  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  281 ;  Cicero,  v.  38. 
Carnutes,  or  Carnutini, Gallic  tribe, 
Caesar,  iv.  283. 

Carrha:,  town  of  Mesopotamia,  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  363,  366-368. 

Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians. 
See  the  lives  of  Fabius  (i.  372), 
Timoleon  (ii.  107),  Marcellus  (ii. 
238),  Cato  the  Elder,  the  last  two 
pages  (ii.  350,  351),  parts  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus  (iii.  29  to  32),  Caius  Gracchus 
(iv.  541  to  544),  and  Dion  (v.  249, 
250,  257,  258,  269_,  295).  Also,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  288  (their  unlucky  days)  ; 
Pericles,  i.  347;  Alcibiades,  ii.  19; 
Flamininus,  ii.  384  ;  Marius,  iii.  94  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  270  (the  Armenian 
Carthage) ;  Nicias,  iii.  306  ;  Caesar, 
iv.  314  ;  Ti.  Gcacchus,  iv.  510  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  555. 

New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  Sertorius, 
iii.  390. 

Spurius  Carvilius,  Comparison  of 
Romulus  and  Theseus,  i.  82 ;  Com- 
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parison  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  i. 
164. 

Caryatides,  Artaxerxes,  v.  439. 
Carystus,  town  in  Euboea,  Brutus,  v. 
328. 

Publius  Casca,  the  conspirator,  Cae¬ 
sar,  iv.  323;  Brutus,  v.  317,  319, 
320,  353. 

Casilinum,  in  Campania,  Fabius,  i. 
379. 

Casinum,  in  Latium,  Fabius,  i.  379. 
Caspian  Sea,  Lucullus,  iii.  261 ;  Pom- 
pey,  iy.  92-95  ;  Alexander,  iv.  216  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  315 ;  Comparison  of  An¬ 
tony  and  Demetrius,  v.  240. 
Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  king  of 
Macedon ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  3,  7  ;  Eume- 
nes,  iii.  430  ;  Alexander,  iv.  251,  252  ; 
Phocion,  iv.  361,  362;  Demosthenes, 
v.  14,  34  ;  Demetrius,  v.  102,  103, 
112,  117,  128,  132,  134. 
Cassandra,  daughter  of  Priam,  Agis, 

iv.  453. 

Cassandrea,  town  in  Macedonia,  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  144. 

Cassius,  friend  of  Brutus,  Crassus,  iii. 
353,  355,  357-359,  366-368;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  69  ;  Caesar,  iv.  314,  319,  320, 
323,  326,  327 ;  Cicero,  v.  80  ;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  165-167,  174,  177;  Compari¬ 
son,  v.  241 ;  Brutus,  v.  302,  307,  309, 
and  after;  Comparison,  v.  362-365. 
Quintus  Cassius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  Antony,  v.  160. 

Cassius  Sabaco,  Marius,  iii.  51. 
Cassius  Scleva,  Caesar,  iv.  272. 
Cassius  (C.  Cassius  Varus),  Crassus, 
iii.  342. 

Castulo,  in  Spain,  Sertorius,  iii.  384. 
Castus,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  344. 

Catana,  Alcibiades,  ii.  23  ;  Timoleon, 
iii.  122,  129,  130,  144,  147;  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  274 ;  Nicias,  iii.  310-312  ;  Dion, 

v.  300. 

Cataonia,  Demetrius,  v.  148. 

Lucius  Catiline,  the  conspirator, 
Sylla,  iii.  185;  Lucullus,  iii.  277; 
Crassus,  iii.  346,  347 ;  Caesar,  iv. 
262,  263  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
392,396;  Cicero,  v.  45-53,  56,  58, 
65;  Comparison,  v.  92;  Antony,  v. 
156  ;  Brutus,  v.  306. 

Cato,  great-grandfather  of  the  Censor, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  316. 

Marcus  Cato,  father  of  the  Censor, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  316. 


Marcus  Cato,  the  Censor,  or  Cato 
the  Elder, Cato  Major,  Life,  ii.  316  , 
Comparison  with  Aristides,  ii.  353  ; 
Coriolanus,  ii.  59 ;  Aim.  Paulus,  ii. 
158,  177;  Pelopidas,  ii.  201;  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  407,  408  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  370. 

Marcus  Cato,  son  of  the  Censor, 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  177;  compare  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  352,  where  his  son  is 
also  mentioned. 

Cato  Salonius,  or  Salonianus, 
younger  son  of  the  Censor,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  348,  351,  352. 

Marcus,  son  of  Cato  Salonius, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  352  ;  but  the  con¬ 
sul  was  his  brother  Lucius. 

Cato  the  Younger,  Life,  iv.  370  ; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  352  ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
277-279;  Crassus,  iii.  339,  348,  349; 
Comparison,  iii.  377,  378,380;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  100,  105,  108-111,  118-122, 
126,  127,  131,  134,  145;  Caesar,  iv. 
258,  263,  264,  268-270,  279,  280, 
287,  299,  300,311,  312,  319;  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  331-333  ;  Cicero,  v.  56,  59, 
71,  72,  75-77;  Comparison,  v.  90; 
Antony,  v.  160;  Brutus,  v.  303-308, 
313,  315,  334,  339,  346,  357;  Otho, 
v.  500. 

Marcus  Cato,  son  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  Brutus,  v.  357;  Compare 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  43  7-443. 
Catos,  Crassus,  iii.  347. 

Catuli,  Crassus,  iii.  347  ;  Cicero,  v.  1. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  consul,  b.  c.  102, 
Marius,  iii.  63,  72-78,  100;  Sylla, 
iii.  144. 

Lutatius  Catulus,  consul,  b.  c. 
78,  Poplicola,  i.  217;  Sylla,  iii. 
187;  Crassus,  iii.  346;  Pompey,  iv. 
68,  70,  81,  87,  89  ;  Caesar,  iv.  262, 
263 ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  385, 
386  ;  Cicero,  v.  56,  66 ;  Galba,  v. 
458. 

Mount  Caucasus,  Lucullus,  iii.  244 ; 
Pompey,  iv.  93,  95,  Caesar,  iv.  315; 
Demetrius,  v.  101;  Antony,  v.  188  ; 
Comparison,  v.  240. 

Caulonia,  town  of  Bruttium,  Fabius, 
i.  399  ;  Dion,  v.  270. 

Caunus,  town  of  Caria,  and  Cau- 
Nians,  Nicias,  iii.  329  ;  Demetrius, 
v.  149 ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  431,  433, 
434. 

Cebalinus,  or  Balinus,  a  Macedo¬ 
nian,  Alexander,  iv.  221. 
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Cecrops,  Comparison  of  Theseus  and 
Romulus,  i.  81. 

Celacnje,  town  in  Phrygia,  Eumenes, 

iii.  425  ;  Demetrius,  v.  101. 

Celer,  Romulus,  i.  50. 

Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  50  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 
Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  son  of 
the  preceding,  Cicero,  v.  51,  65. 
Clodius  Celsus,  Galba,  v.  4-68. 
Marius  Celsus,  Galba,  v.  481,  482, 
485;  Otho,v.487,  492,494,497,  500, 
501. 

Celtiberians,  Spanish  tribe,  M. 
Cato,  ii.  328  ;  Marius,  iii.  50  ;  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  384. 

Celts,  and  the  Celtic  nation,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  60  ;  Camillus,  i.  283  ;  Manus,  iii. 
58 ;  Sertorius  (a  Celtic  dress),  iii. 
384  ;  Pompey,  iv.  57.  (But  the 
Greek  words  Celt  and  Celtic  are 
often  used  where  the  translation 
gives  Gaul  and  Gallic.) 

Celtorii,  Gallic  tribe,  Camillus,  i.  283. 
Celto-Scythians,  Marius,  iii.  58. 
Cenchrea,  town  of  Argolis,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  224. 

Cenchrea;,  port  of  Corinth,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  408 ;  Demetrius,  v. 
117  ;  ^Aratus,  v.  388,  394,  410. 
Ceninenses  or  Ca:ninenses,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  57,  58  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  245. 
Marcius  Censorinus,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
52. 

Censorinus,  Sylla,  iii.  146. 

Lucius  Censorinus,  Antony,  v.  175. 

•  Censorinus,  Crassus,  iii.  361,  363. 
Centaurs,  Theseus,  i.  30,  31 ;  Com¬ 
parison,  i.  78  ;  Agis,  iv.  445. 

Ceos,  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  234;  Timoleon,  ii.  149  ; 
Aristides,  ii.  282  ;  Nicias,  iii.  291  ; 
Demosthenes,  v.  1. 

Cephalon,  friend  of  Aratus,  Aratus, 
v.  417. 

Cephalus,  a  Corinthian,  Timoleon,  ii. 
137. 

Cephisodorus,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  212. 

Cephisodotus,  an  Athenian,  Phocion, 

iv.  349. 

Cephisus,  river  of  Attica,  Theseus,  i. 

10;  Agesilaus,  iv.  38. 

Cephisus,  river  of  Boeotia,  Sylla,  iii. 
164,  165,  170;  Alexander,  iv.  169; 
Demosthenes,  v.  20. 


Ceramicus,  a  part  of  Athens,  Sylla,  iii. 
160,  161;  Cimon,  iii.  204;  Phocion, 
iv.  365  ;  Demetrius,  v.  106,  107. 
Ceraunian  Mountains,  Phocion,  iv. 
359. 

Ceraunus,  a  surname,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  29. 
Cercina,  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Marius,  iii.  95;  Dion,  v.  269. 
Cercyon, an  Arcadian, Theseus, i.  9, 29. 
Cereate,  Cereatum,  or  Cirrhe- 
ata;  (in  the  text  corruptly  Cirriee- 
aton),  a  village  in  Latium,  Marius, 

iii.  49. 

Ceressus,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  288. 

Cermalus,  or  Cermanus,  or  Germa- 
nus,  Romulus,  i.  42. 

Cethegus,  companion  of  Catiline, 
Caesar,  iv.  263  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  392  ;  Cicero,  v.  51,  53,  54,  57,  58, 
67. 

Cornelius  Cethegus,  consul,  b.  c. 

204,  Marcellus,  ii.  242. 

Publius  Cornelius  [Cethegus], 
consul,  B.  c.  181,  Numa,  i.  158. 
Cethegus,  friend  of  Marius,  Marius, 

iii.  94  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  233-235. 
Chabrias,  an  Athenian,  Camillus,  i. 

288  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  45,  46  ;  Phocion, 

iv.  334-336;  Demosthenes,  v.  16. 
Cii/EKON,  founder  of  Chaeronea,  Sylla, 

iii.  165. 

Celeron  of  Megalopolis,  Alexander, 

iv.  161. 

Celerondas,  archon,  Demosthenes, 

v.  26. 

Ch^eronea,  in  Boeotia,  and  Chasro- 
neans,  Theseus,  i.  29 ;  Camillus, 
i.  288  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  219  ;  Lysander, 
iii.  137;  Sylla, iii.  156,  164-166,  171- 
173;  Cimon,  iii.  198-200  ;  Lucullus, 
iii.  231,  241 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  20;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  169,  173;  Phocion,  iv. 
346 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  20,  22,  26  ; 
Aratus,  v.  381. 

Chalastra,  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
Alexander,  iv.  221,  222. 
Chalcedon,  town  of  Bithynia,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  38,  39 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  236, 
238. 

Chalcidians,  in  Thrace,  Lycurgus,  i. 
124;  Nicias,  iii.  296  ;  Demosthenes, 
v.  9. 

Chalcis  and  Chalcidians,  in  Eu¬ 
boea,  Theseus,  i.  28 ;  Pericles,  i. 
349  ;  Philopoemen,  ii.  378  ;  Fla- 
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minimis,  ii.  396,  399,  404  ;  Sylla,  iii. 
168,  169  ;  Demetrius,  v.  142. 
Chalcodon,  a  hero,  king  of  the  Aban- 
tes,  Theseus,  i.  28,  36. 

Chalcus,  Dionysius  so  called,  a  poet, 
Nicias,  iii.  295.  Also  a  nickname  (the 
Brazen),  in  Demosthenes,  v.  12. 
Chaldeans,  Marius,  iii.  97;  Sylla, 

iii.  146, 190  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  244,  250  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  250  ;  Galba,  v.  479. 
Chaonians,  a  people  of  Epirus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  24,  38. 

Characitanians,  a  Spanish  tribe, 
Sertorius,  iii.  401,  402. 

Chares,  an  Athenian,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
202 ;  Phocion,  iv.  333,  336,  343  ; 
Comparison  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  v.  91  ;  Aratus,  v.  381. 
Chares  of  Mitylene,  a  writer,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  183,  190,  218,  229,  231, 
247  ;  Phocion,  iv.  347. 

Chares,  river  in  Argolis,  Aratus,  v. 
393. 

Charicles,  an  Athenian,  Nicias,  iii. 
294. 

Charicles,  son-in-law  of  Phocion, 
Phocion,  iv.  351,  352,  364,  367. 
Chariclo,  wife  of  Sciron,  Theseus,  i.  9. 
Charidemus,  the  general,  Sertorius, 

iii.  382. 

Charidemus,  the  orator,  Phocion,  iv. 

345,  346  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  25. 
Charilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus, 

i.  86,  89,  111 ;  called  also  Cha- 
rillus,  Cleomenes,  iv.  476;  Com¬ 
parison  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
with  Gracchi,  iv.  557. 

Charimenes,  an  Argive  diviner,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  390. 

Charinus,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
358. 

Charmion,  Antony,  v.  213,  237. 
Charmus,  an  Athenian,  Solon,  i.  169. 
Charon  of  Lampsacus,  a  writer, 
Themistocles,  i.  260. 

Charon,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 

207-211,  213,  224,  225. 
CharonitjE,  a  nickname,  Antony,  v. 
168. 

Charops,  an  Epirot,  Flamininus,  ii. 
388. 

Ciiarybdis,  Dion,  v.  262. 
Chelidonian  Islands,  Cimon,  iii. 
214,  216. 

Chersonesus,  in  Thrace,  and  Cher- 
sonesians,  Pericles,  i.  333, 345, 346 ; 


Lysander,  iii.  108, 112,  113  ;  Cimon, 

iii.  217;  Lucullus,  iii.  232,  256; 
Eumenes,  iii.  416  ;  Comparison,  ii. 
441  ;  Phocion,  iv.  343;  Demetrius, 
v.  127. 

The  Syrian  Chersonesus,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  151-153. 

Ch ileus,  an  Arcadian,  Themistocles, 

i.  238. 

Chilon,  slave  of  Cato,  Cato  the  Elder, 

ii.  342. 

Chilonis,  daughter  of  Leonidas,  Agis, 

iv.  460-462. 

Chilonis,  daughter  of  Leotychidas, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  36,  38,  39. 

Chios  and  Chians,  in  the  Aegean 
Sea,  Theseus,  i.  18 ;  Themistocles, 
i.  267;  Alcibiades,  ii.  11,  29,  45; 
Aristides,  ii.  309  ;  Cimon,  iii.  209, 
214;  Lucullus,  iii.  230,  249  ;  Phocion, 

iv.  335  ;  Brutus,  v.  338. 

Chiron,  the  Centaur,  Pericles,  i.  322. 
Chlidon,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii.  208. 
Chcerilus,  a  poet,  Lysander,  iii.  123. 
Cholargus,  Attic  township,  Pericles, 

i.  321,  337 ;  Nicias,  iii.  305. 

Chrysa,  Theseus,  i.  28. 

Chrysantes,  a  Persian,  Comparison 
of  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  ii.  278. 
Chrysermas,  an  Egyptian,  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  501,  502. 

Chrysippus,  Stoic  philosopher,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  367. 

Chrysis,  Demetrius,  v.  118. 
Chrysogonus,  freedman  of  Sylla, 
Cicero,  v.  37. 

Chrysogonus,  a  flute-player,  Alcibi-  • 
ades,  ii.  41. 

Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  Life,  v. 
35 ;  Comparison  with  Demosthenes, 

v.  89  ;  Mm.  Paulus,  ii.  164;  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  338;  Flamininus,  ii.  407; 
Lucullus,  iii.  277,  280-282;  Crassus, 

iii.  334,  347  ;  Pompey,  iv.  104,  108, 
111,  112,  126,  129,  131 ;  Caesar,  iv. 
258,259,262,263,271,289,311,  313- 
316;  Phocion,  iv.  332;  C.  Gracchus, 

iv.  532;  Demosthenes,  v.  3  ;  Antony, 

v.  155,  156,  160,  163,  169-172,  174; 
Comparison,  v.  243 ;  Brutus,  v.  313, 
322,  325-327,  330-332. 

Cicero,  son  of  the  orator,  Cicero,  v. 

83,  88 ;  Brutus,  v.  327,  330. 

Quintus  Cicero,  brother  of  the 
orator,  Cicero,  v.  55,  70,  85,  87; 
Caesar,  iv.  282. 
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Cilicia  and  Cilicians,  Themistocles, 
i.  266  ;  Lysander,  iii.  112;  Cimon,  iii. 
224  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  234,  235,253,  256, 
257,  260,  271 ;  Crassus,  iii.  342,  and 
Sertorius,  iii.  390,  391  (pirates)  ; 
Eumenes,  iii.  420,  422  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
78,  and  after  (pirates),  106,  145; 
Alexander,  iv.  179,  and  after;  Cte- 
sar,  iv.  257  ;  Cicero,  v.  73,  74  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  v.  92;  Demetrius,  v.  128, 
129,  147,  148;  Antony,  v.  177,  178, 
189,  208,  214  ;  Brutus,  v.  305,  330. 
Cilles,  general  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
Demetrius,  v.  101. 

Tillius  Cimber,  Cresar,  iv.  323 ; 

Brutus,  v.  319,  322. 

Cimbrians,  Camillus,  i.  289 ;  Marius, 
iii.  57-59,  63,  72,  74,  75,  77,  100; 
Lucullus,  iii.  263,  277  ;  Sertorius,  iii. 
384  ;  Cassar,  iv.  261,  275,  276,  284; 
Otho,  v.  503. 

Cimmerians,  Marius,  iii.  58,  59  ;  Cim¬ 
merian  Bosphorus,  Theseus,  i.  27. 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  Life,  iii.  198 ; 
Comparison  with  Lucullus,  iii.  284; 
Theseus,  i.  37;  Themistocles,  i.  236, 
254,  258,  266  ;  Pericles,  i.  324,  326, 
329-333,  355,  356;  Comparison,  i. 
405,  407  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  22,  26  ;  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  204  ;  Aristides,  ii.  293, 308, 
309-313;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  322; 
Flamininus,  ii.  398 ;  Demosthenes, 
v.  15. 

Cimon,  called  Coalemus,  father  of 
Miltiades,  Cimon,  iii.  202. 

Cineas,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv.  342. 
Cineas,  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  16-19,  23,  25-27,  29. 

Cingonius  Varro,  Galba,  v.  469. 
Lucius  Cinna,  consul,  b.c.  8 7,  Marius, 

iii.  95-98,  100;  Sylla,  iii.  155,  159, 
171  ;  Crassus,  iii.  334,  336  ;  Sertori¬ 
us,  iii.  386-388  ;  Pompey,  iv.  52-55  ; 
Cassar,  iv.  256  ;  Cicero,  v.  52  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  334. 

Cinna,  a  poet,  friend  of  Caesar, 

iv.  326  ;  Brutus,  v.  323,  324. 

Cinna,  the  conspirator,  Caesar,  iv.  326 ; 

Brutus,  v.  321. 

Cinna,  perhaps  biother  of  the  above, 
Brutus,  v.  328. 

Circeii  or  -Circeum,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
84  ;  Marius,  iii.  88 ;  Caesar,  iv.  315  ; 
Cicero,  v.  85. 

Cirrha,  town  of  Phocis,  and  CiRR- 
iueans,  Lycurgus,  i.  126  ;  Numa,  i. 
132  ;  Solon,  i.  177 


CirrHjEAton  (Cereatae),  near  Arpi- 
num,  Marius,  iii.  49. 

Cissus,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander,  iv. 
213. 

Cissusa,  fountain  in  Boeotia,  Lysan¬ 
der,  iii.  136. 

Mount  Citha:ron,  Aristides,  ii.  294, 
295,  297,  302;  Lysander,  iii.  135; 
Demosthenes,  v.  25. 

Citium,  town  of  Cyprus,  and  Citi- 
EANS,  Cimon,  iii.  224,  225  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  202  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  468. 

Cius,  town  of  Bithynia,  Phocion, iv. 349. 

Clarius,  river  of  Cyprus,  Solon,  i.  194. 

Claros,  in  Ionia,  Pompey,  iv.  79. 

Clastidium,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  243. 

Claudia,  wife  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  509 

Appius  Claudius.  See  Appius. 

Claudii,  Poplicola,  i.  224  ;  Coriolanus, 
ii.  64. 

Claudius  Caesar,  emperor,  Antony, 
v.  239  ;  Galba,  v.  467,  477. 

Clausus.  See  Appius. 

Clazomen^e,  town  of  Ionia,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  35  ;  Nicias,  iii.  307. 

Cle.enetus,  an  Athenian,  Demetrius, 
v.  118. 

Cleander  of  Mantinea,  Philopoemen, 
ii.  360. 

Cleandrides,  a  Spartan,  Pericles,  i. 
348  ;  Nicias,  iii.  328. 

Cleanthes,  a  physician,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  441. 

Cleanthes,  Stoic  philosopher,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  7. 

Clearchus,  a  Macedonian,  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  19. 

Clearchus,  a  Spartan,  Artaxerxes, 
v.  426,  428-9,  434,  439,  440. 

Cleobis,  an  Argive,  Solon,  i.  196. 

Cleocritus,  a  Corinthian,  Aristides, 
ii.  291,  306. 

CLEOD.EUs,son  of  Hyllus, Pyrrhus, iii.l. 

Cleomantis,  a  Spartan,  Alexander, 

iv.  223. 

Cleombrotus  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Pausanias,  Pelopidas,  ii.  213,220, 
223 ;  Comparison  of  Lysander  and 
Sylla,  iii.  195  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  29,31, 
34,  35  ;  Agis,  iv.  448,  460-462,  466. 

Cleombrotus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  son- 
in-law  of  Leonidas,  Agis,  iv.  456, 457. 

Cleomedes  of  Astypalsea,  Romulus, 
i.  73,  74. 

Cleomedon,  an  Athenian,  Demetrius, 

v.  118. 
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Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  Lysander, 

iii.  119. 

Cleomenes,  a  Spartan,  Solon,  i.  177. 

Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Cleombrotus,  Agis,  iv.  448. 

Cleomenes  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Leonidas,  Life,  iv.  467  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  iv.  553  ;  Philopaemen,  ii.  364, 
365  ;  Agis,  iv.  447  ;  Aratus,  v.  401- 
410,  412. 

Cleon,  of  Athens,  Pericles,  i.  363, 
365;  Nicias,  iii.  291,  292,  294,  297- 
300;  Comparison,  iii.  377-379  ;  Ti. 
Gracchus,  iv.  508  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
106. 

Cleon  of  Halicarnassus,  writer,  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  132;  Agesilaus,  iv.  24. 

Cleon,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  Aratus,  v. 
368. 

Cleon/K,  town  of  Argolis,  and  Cleo- 
njeans,  Timoleon,  ii.  Ill  ;  Cimon, 

iii.  221;  Phocion,  iv.  359;  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  484 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  31 ; 
Aratus,  v.  393,  394. 

Cleonice,  a  woman  of  Byzantium, 
Cimon,  iii.  205,  206. 

Cleonides,  general  of  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  Demetrius,  v.  109. 

Cleonymus,  son  of  Cleomenes  II., 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  36-38 ;  Agis,  iv.  448  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  137. 

Cleonymus,  a  Spartan,  son  of  Spho- 
drias,  Agesilaus,  iv.  30,  31,  35. 

Cleopater,  an  Achaean  officer,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  406. 

Cleopatra,  wife'  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  Alexander,  iv.  169,  171,  191, 
245. 

Cleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Eumenes,  iii.  419,  425. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Mithridates, 
wife  of  Tigranes,  Lucullus,  iii.  255. 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  Caesar, 

iv.  306-308  ;  Antony,  v.  164,  177, 
and  after;  Comparison,  v.  241,  242. 

Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Antony,  v.  190,  238. 

Cleophanes,  an  Athenian,  Phocion, 
iv.  342. 

Cleophantus,  son  of  Themistocles, 
Themistoeles,  i.  267. 

Cleoptolemus  of  Chalcis,  Flamini- 
nus,  ii.  404. 

Cleora,  wife  of  Agesilaus,  Agesilaus, 
iv.  23. 

Clepsydra,  spring  at  Athens,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  186,  187. 


Clidemus,  an  historian,  Theseus,  L 
16,  27;  Themistocles,  i.  243;  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.304. 

Climax,  mountain  in  Lycia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  180. 

Clinias,  Solon,  i.  183. 

Clinias,  father  of  Alcibiades,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  1,  11,  26. 

Clinias,  father  of  Aratus,  Aratus,  v. 
368,  374. 

Clisthenes,  Pericles,  i.  321 ;  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  2821-  Cimon,  iii.  218. 

Clitarchus,  an  historian,  Themis¬ 
tocles,  i.  260  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
218. 

Clitomachus,  an  Academic  philoso¬ 
pher,  Cicero,  v.  37,  38. 

Clitorium  and  Clitorians,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  84;  Cimon,  iii.  219. 

Clitus  the  Black,  a  Macedonian, 
Alexander,  iv.  174,  178,  223-226. 

Clitus,  a  Macedonian,  Phocion,  iv. 
365,  366. 

Clitus,  servant  of  Brutus,  Brutus,  v. 
359. 

Clodia,  wife  of  Lucullus,  sister  of  P. 
Clodius,  Lucullus,  iii.  277. 

Clodia,  called  Quadrantaria,  another 
sister,  Cicero,  v.  65. 

Clodia,  daughter  of  P.  Clodius  and 
Fulvia,  Antony,  v.  172. 

Publius  Clodius,  the  tribune,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  272  ;  Pompey,  iv.  108,  111, 
112;  Caesar,  iv.  264-266,271;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  389,  401,  403-405, 
410,  416;  Cicero,  v.  64-68,  70— 
72  ;  Antony,  v.  156, 164  ;  Brutus,  v. 
323. 

Clodius,  a  commander  during  the  ser¬ 
vile  war,  Crassus,  iii.  340. 

Clodius,  Antony,  v.  171. 

Clodius,  a  deserter,  Brutus,  v.  355. 

Clodius  Celsus  of  Antioch,  Galba, 

v.  468. 

Clodius  Macer,  Galba,  v.  461,  468, 
470. 

Clodius,  an  historian,  Numa,  i.  127. 

Clielia,  Poplicola,  i.  221. 

Clcelia,  wife  of  Sylla,  Svlla,  iii.  149, 
150. 

Clcelius,  more  correctly  Caelius 
(C.  Caelius  Caldus),  Pompey,  iv 
57. 

Clcelian,  or  Cluilian  Ditches, 
Fossae  Cluilise,  Coriolanus,  ii.  86. 

Clunia,  a  town  in  Spain,  Galba,  v 
462. 
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Olusium,  town  of  Etruria,  and  Clu- 
SINIANS,  Numa,  i.  144  ;  Poplicola,  i. 
218  ;  Camillus,  i.  284,  285. 

Cluvius  Rufus,  governor  in  Spain, 
Otho,  v.  488. 

Clymene,  Theseus,  i.  35. 

Cnacion,  river  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus, 
i.  91  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  218. 

Cnidos,  in  Caria,  and  Cnidians,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  34  ;  Cimon,  iii.  214 ;  Lu- 
eullus,  iii.  230  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  21  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  305 ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  443. 

Coalemus,  surname  of  Cimon’s  father, 
Cimon,  iii.  202. 

Cocceius,  more  correctly  Salvius 
Cocceianus,  Otho’s  nephew,  Otho, 
v.  503. 

Horatius  Cocles,  Poplicola,  i.  218, 
219. 

Codrus,  Solon,  i.  168. 

Ccelius.  See  above,  Clcelius. 

Ccelius,  lieutenant  of  Antony,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  218. 

Coenus,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander, 
iv.  237. 

Colchis,  Theseus,  i.  30 ;  Lueullus, 
iii.  245 ;  Pompey,  iv.  86,  92,  94, 
106. 

Colias,  promontory  of  Attica,  Solon, 

i.  175. 

Tarquinius  Collatinus,  Poplicola, 
i.  204-209. 

Colline  Gate,  at  Rome,  Numa,  i. 
142  ;  Camillus,  i.  291 ;  Sylla,  iii.  180. 

Collytus,  part  of  Athens,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  v.  12. 

Colonis,  village  in  Messenia,  Philopce- 
men,  ii.  380. 

Colophon  and  Colophonians,  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  149;  Lysander,  iii.  123; 
Lueullus,  iii.  230. 

Comias,  archon  at  Athens,  Solon,  i. 

201,  202. 

Cominius,  consul,  Coriolanus,  ii.  59- 
63. 

Pontius  Cominius,  Camillus,  i.  295, 
296. 

Commagene,  Pompey,  iv.  106  ;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  187,  214. 

Connidas,  tutor  of  Theseus,  Theseus, 
i.  4. 

Conon,  friend  of  Solon,  Solon,  i.  183. 

Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  son  of 
Timotheus,  Alcibiades,  ii.  48  ;  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  114,  115;  Sylla,  iii.  147 ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  21,  27;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
442,  443. 


Conopion,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv. 
368. 

Consa,  or  Cossa,  in  Etruria,  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  385. 

Considius,  Caesar,  iv.  270,  271. 

Publius  Constans,  perhaps  Cotta, 
Cicero,  v.  62. 

Copillus,  general  of  the  Tectosages, 
Sylla,  iii.  144. 

Coponius,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  Cras- 
sus,  iii.  366. 

Cora,  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  Theseus, 
i.  32. 

Coracesium,  town  in  Spain,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  84. 

Corcyna,  nurse  of  Ariadne,  Theseus, 
i.  19. 

Corduba,  Cordova,  in  Spain,  Caesar, 
iv.  273. 

Corfinium,  in  Italy,  Caesar,  iv.  293. 

Corfinius,  or  Cornificius,  Caesar, 
iv.  301,  309. 

Corinth  and  Corinthians,  see  many 
passages  in  the  lives  of  Timoleon,  ii. 
107  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  467,  and  Ara- 
tus,  v.  367,  and  for  general  history, 
the  following  :  —  Pericles,  i.  356  ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  15,  21;  Cato  the  El¬ 
der,  ii.  331  ;  Philopoemen  (its  destruc¬ 
tion),  ii.  383  ;  compare  iv.  314  ;  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  128;  Cimon,  iii.  22i ; 
Nicias,  iii.  297,  302,  315,  318,324; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  18,  20,  25,  26,  27; 
Caesar  (the  new  colony),  iv.  314  ; 
Agis,  iv.  459  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  18  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  109,  119,  142,  151, 
153;  Dion,  v.  245,  296.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Solon,  i. 
171  ;  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Deme- 
trias,  Elamininus,  ii.  396  ;  Nero  at 
Corinth,  the  same,  ii.  400  ;  Diogenes 
at  Corinth,  Alexander,  iv.  1 74  ;  the 
Isthmus,  Caesar,  iv.  315  ;  Simonides’s 
line,  Dion,  v.  245. 

Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus,  Life,ii. 
52  ;  Comparison,  ii.  101. 

Corioli,  in  Latium,  Coriolanus,  ii.  59, 
60,  63. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  506, 
507,  509,  514 ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  535, 
536,  544,  551. 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Marius,  iii.  86. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinna,  wife  of 
Caesar,  Caesar,  iv.  256,  260. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Metellus  Sci- 
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pio,  wife  of  Pompey,  Pompey,  iv. 
120,  133,  143-145,  147,  149-151. 

Cornelii,  Marius,  iii.  48 ;  the  three 
Cornelii,  Cicero,  v.  52.  For  others 
of  the  name,  see  Cethegus,  Cos- 
sus,  Dolabella,  Laco,  Lentu- 
lus,  Merula,  Scipio,  Sylla. 

Caius  Cornelius,  an  augur  at  Pa¬ 
dua,  Caesar,  iv.  305. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  an  historian,  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  274  ;  Comparison  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  Pelopidas,  ii.  277  ;  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  282  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  529. 

Cornelius,  freedman  of  Sylla,  Caesar, 
iv.  257. 

Lucius  Cornificius,  Brutus,  v.  331. 

Cornutus,  Marius,  iii.  98,  99. 

Coroebus,  an  architect,  Pericles,  i. 
337. 

Coronea,  town  in  Boeotia,  Pericles,  i. 
345  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1  ;  Lysander,  iii. 
138  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  18,  21. 

CORRHABUS,  or  CoRRHAGUS,  Son  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Demetrius,  v. 
154. 

CORRHzEUS,  CORRHABUS,  Or  CoRR- 
hagus,  father  of  Demetrius’s  moth¬ 
er,  Stratonice,  Demetrius,  v.  97. 

Corsica,  Pompey,  iv.  82,  133. 

Messala  Corvinus,  Brutus,  v.  345- 
349,  352,  353,  360,  361. 

Valerius  Corvinus,  or  Corvus, 
consul  six  times,  Marius,  iii.  80. 

Corynetes,  name  of  Periphetes,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  7  ;  Comparison,  i.  78. 

Cos,  in  the  Egean  Sea,  Solon,  i.  171 ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  34  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  230. 

Cosconius,  Caesar,  iv.  309. 

Cosis,  brother  to  the  king  of  the  Al¬ 
banians,  Pompey,  iv.  95. 

Cossa,  in  Etruria,  Flamininus,  ii.  385. 

Cossasans,  a  mountain  tribe  in  Per¬ 
sia,  Alexander,  iv.  250. 

Cossinius,  Crassus,  iii.  341. 

Cornelius  Cossus,  Romulus,  i.  58 ; 
Marcellus,  ii.  245. 

Licinius  Cossus,  Camillus,  i.  273. 

Cotta,  or  Constans,  Cicero,  v.  62. 

Cotta,  praetor  in  Spain,  Sertorius,  iii. 
395. 

Cotta,  consul,  634  b.  c.,  Marius,  iii. 
50. 

Lucius  Cotta,  Cicero,  v.  63. 

Marcus  Cotta,  Lucullus,  iii.  233, 
235-237. 

Cotta,  lieutenant  of  Caesar.  Caesar, 
iv.  282. 


Cotylo,  a  nickname  of  Varius,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  171. 

Cotys,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  Agesilaus, 
I  iv.  1 3. 

Cranium,  or  Craneum,  at  Corinth, 
Alexander,  iv.  174. 

Cranon,  Camillus,  i.  288  ;  Phocion, 
iv.  355  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  30  ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  105. 

Caius  Crassianus,  a  centurion,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  139,  140;  C.  Crassinius, 
Caesar,  iv.  303'.. 

Crassus,  Fabius,  i.  403. 

Publius  Licinius  [Crassus],  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  162. 

Publius  Crassus,  father-in-law  of 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus,  T.  Gracchus,  iv.  515,  529,  and 
under  the  name  of  Licinius,  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  549. 

Crassus,  son  of  the  preceding,  brother 
of  Caius  Gracchus’s  wife,  C.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  548. 

Marcus  Crassus,  Life,  iii.  331 ;  Com¬ 
parison  with  Nicias,  iii.  376;  Sylla, 

iii.  180-182  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  275,  276, 
282 ;  Nicias,  iii.  289  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
74-77,  89,  104,  108,  114-117,  120, 
147;  Caesar,  iv.  267-269,  279,  286; 
Cicero,  v.  43,  44,  50,  61,  62,  66,  71  ; 
Antony,  v.  187,  190,  201 ;  Brutus,  v. 
351. 

Publius  Crassus,  son  of  the  above, 
Crassus,  iii.  347,  359,  361-364  ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  120,  144  ;  Cicero,  v.  71,  73. 
Crassus,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  441. 
Crassus  (M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi 
Magnus),  father  of  Piso  adopted  by 
Gaiba,  Galba,  v.  478. 

Craterus,  Alexander’s  general,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  420-424, 428  ;  Alexander, 

iv.  212-214,  219-221,231  ;  Phocion, 

iv.  348,  355,  356 ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
30  ;  Demetrius,  v.  109. 

Craterus,  brother  of  king  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  an  historical  writer,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  313  ;  Cimon,  iii.  216. 

Crates,  a  philosopher,  Demetrius,  v. 
145. 

Cratesiclea,  mother  of  Cleomenes, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  472,  488,  503,  504. 
Cratesipolis,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  Demetrius, 

v.  103. 

Cratinus,  comic  poet,  Solon,  i.  193 
Pericles,  i.  321,  337,  351 ;  Cimon,  iii. 
211. 
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Cratippus,  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
Pompey,  iv.  145  ;  Cicero,  v.  60  ; 
Brutus,  v.  327. 

Craugis,  father  of  Philopoemen,  Phi- 
lopcemen,  ii.  360. 

Cremona,  town  of  North  Italy,  Otho, 
v.  494,  495. 

Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
221 ;  Alexander,  iv.  206  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  32. 

Creophylus,  Homer’s  friend,  the  cor¬ 
rect  reading  in  Lycurgus,  i.  88. 

Crete  and  the  Cretans,  Theseus,  i. 
12  and  after  to  22,  38  ;  Lycurgus,  i. 
87,  97,  126  ;  Solon,  i.  178  (Epime- 
nides)  ;  iEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  179, 
182, 190(Cretan  targets)  ;  Marcellus, 
ii.  260;  Philopoemen,  ii.  366,  373, 
374  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  37,  40,  41,  42,  44  ; 
Lysander,  iii.  126  (Cretan  against 
Cretan),  136  (the  Cretan  storax)  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  229  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  439 
(Nearchus  the  Cretan)  ;  Agesilaus, 
iv.  42  ;  Pompey,  iv.  85  ;  Cleomenes, 
iv.  472,  487  (Cretan  soldiers)  ;  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  548  (Cretan  archers)  ; 
Dion,  v.  296  ;  Brutus,  v.  322  ;  Arta- 
xerxes,  v.  443  ;  Aratus,  v.  394,  413, 

■  416;  Cretan  sea,  v.  416. 

Crimesus,  river  of  Sicily,  Timoleon, 
ii.  138,  140,  142. 

Crispinus  (T.  Quintius),  colleague  of 
Marcellus,  Marcellus,  ii.  273. 

Crispinus  (Rufus),  first  husband  of 
Poppsea,  Galba,  v.  474. 

Crispinus,  killed  by  the  Praetorians, 
Otho,  v.  489. 

Critias,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Callaes- 
chrus,  Lycurgus,  i.  95  ;  Alcibiades, 
ii.  42;  Cimon,  iii.  212,  221. 

Crito,  an  Athenian,  Aristides,  ii.  282. 

Critolaidas,  a  Spartan,  Solon,  i. 
17  7. 

Critolaus,  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
Pericles,  i.  327. 

Crobylus,  the  nickname  of  Hegesip- 
pus,  an  orator,  Demosthenes,  v.  18. 

Crobylus,  a  Corinthian,  Alexander, 
iv.  186. 

Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  Solon,  i.  172, 
195-19  7  ;  Comparison,  i.  226. 

Crommyon,  in  the  district  of  Corinth, 
Theseus,  i.  8. 

Croton,  in  South  Italy,  Romulus,  i.  74 ; 
Alexander,  iv.  204  ;  Cicero,  v.  53. 

Crustumerium,  a  Sabine  town,  Rom¬ 
ulus,  i.  58. 


Ctesias,  physician  of  Cnidos,  an  his¬ 
torian,  Artaxerxes,  v.  421,  426,  429- 
434, 439-441,  443. 

Ctesibius,  Demosthenes,  v.  5. 
Ctesium,  port  of  Scyros,  Cimon,  iii. 
208. 

Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  26. 

Ctesippus,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cha- 
brias,  Phocion,  iv.  336  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  16. 

Terentius  Culeo,  or  Culleo,  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  Flamininus,  ii. 
406. 

Culleo,  a  friend  of  Pompey,  Pompey, 
iv.  112. 

Cuma,  in  Campania,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 
514,  525,  528. 

Cuma,  in  iEolia.  See  Cyme. 
CuMiEANS,  Caesar,  iv.  319. 

Cunaxa,  in  Babylonia,  Artaxerxes,  v. 
427. 

Cures,  city  of  the  Sabines,  Numa,  i. 

130;  Compare  Romulus,  i.  63,  75. 
Curii,  Comparison  of  Aristides  and 
Cato,  ii.  353. 

Curio,  lieutenant  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii. 
161  ;  Caesar,  iv.  263  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  384  ;  Antony,  v.  156. 
Curio,  son  of  the  former,  tribune  of 
the  people,  Pompey,  iv.  124,  125; 
Caesar,  iv.  287,  289  ;  Cato  the  Young¬ 
er,  iv.  418  ;  Antony,  v.  156,  159. 
Manius  Curius  (Dentatus),  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  318,326;  Comparison,  ii. 
357  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  33,  34. 

Marcus  Curtius,  Romulus,  i.  61. 
Curtian  Lake,  Romulus,  i.  61 ;  Gal¬ 
ba,  v.  483. 

Cyanean  Islands,  Cimon,  iii.  216. 
Cybernesia,  Athenian  feast,  Theseus, 
i.  15. 

Cybistiius,  son  of  Thales,  Solon,  i. 
173. 

Cychreus,  of  Salamis,  Theseus,  i.  9  ; 
Solon,  i.  175. 

Cyclades,  islands  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
Sylla,  iii.  156  ;  Demetrius,  v.  126. 
Cydnus,  river  of  Cilicia,  Alexander, 
iv.  181  ;  Antony,  v.  178. 
Cyllarabis,  or  Cylarabis,  at  Ar¬ 
gos,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  44  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
482,  492. 

Cylon,  an  Athenian,  Solon,  i.  177— 
1 79. 

Cyme,  town  of  iEolia,  Themistocles,  i. 
259  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  445. 
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Cyn^egyrus,  brother  of  TEschylus, 
Comparison  of  Cato  and  Aristides,  ii. 
354. 

Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus,  Agesi- 
laus,  iv.  23. 

Cynosarges,  Themistocles,  i.  231. 
Cynoscephal/E,  Theseus,  i.  29 ;  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  232  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  393. 
Cyprus  and  Cyprians,  Theseus,  i. 
18;  Solon,  i.  194;  Themistoeles,  i. 
266  ;  Pericles,  i.  332  (Cimon’s  death), 
353 ;  Flamininus,  ii.  398  (Cimon’s 
battles)  ;  Lysander,  iii.  115  ;  Cimon, 

iii.  215,  223,  224;  Lueullus,  iii.  230, 

282  (Cato’s  mission)  ;  Pornpey,  iv. 
Ill,  (the  same)  147,  151  ;  Dion,  v. 
266;  Alexander,  iv.  188,  196;  Cse- 
sar,  iv.  279  (Cato’s  mission)  ;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  404  and  after,  to 
416  ;  Cicero,  v.  71  (Cato’s  mission)  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  100,  109-112,  115 

(Cyprian  cuirasses),  130,  132;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  189,  208;  Brutus,  v.  304; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  442. 

Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  Aratus, 
v.  369. 

Cyrene  and  Cyreneans,  in  Africa, 
Philopoemen,  ii.  360 ;  Lueullus,  iii. 
229  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  427  ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  496,  500  ;  Demetrius, 
v.  108,  154;  Antony,  v.  215;  Dion, 
v.  262. 

Cyrnus,  or  Cyrus,  river  of  Asia, 
Pompey,  iv.  94,  95. 

C  yrrhestica,  district  of  Syria,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  148  ;  Antony,  v.  187. 
Cyrus,  founder  of  the  Persian  monar¬ 
chy,  Solon,  i.  197;  Alexander,  iv. 
199,  246;  Antony,  v.  160;  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  v.  421,  422. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  son  of  Darius 
Nothus,  Pericles,  i.  351 ;  Alcibiades, 

ii.  46  ;  Lysander,  iii.  106,  107,  109- 
111,  123;  Comparison,  iii.  195  ;  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  v.  421-423,425-432,-434- 
437,  439,  441,  442,  449,  450. 
Cythera,  island  on  the  coast  of  Laco¬ 
nia,  Nicias,  iii.  296  ;  Comparison,  iii. 
379  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  38;  Cleomenes, 

iv.  496. 

Cytheris  (a  name  of  Volumnia), 
Antony,  v.  163. 

Cyzicus  and  Cyzicenians,  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  29,  36,  37  ;  Lueullus,  iii. 
238-241,  271;  Dion,  v.  263;  Bru¬ 
tus.  v.  332. 


D. 

Daedalus,  Theseus,  i.  16,  17. 
Daimachus,  an  historian,  Comparison 
of  Solon  and  Poplicola,  i.  229  ;  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  116. 

Dalmatia,  Otho,  v.  490. 
Damagoras,  a  Rhodian,  Lueullus,  iii. 
232. 

Damascus,  in  Syria,  Alexander,  iv. 

184,  185,  188,  221. 

Damastes,  Dmseus,  i.  9. 

Damastes,  an  historian,  Camillus,  i. 
288. 

Damippus,  a  Spartan,  Marcellus,  ii. 
257,  258. 

Damochares,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv. 
462-464. 

Damocles,  or  Democles,  Demetrius, 

v.  118. 

Damoclidas,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
207,  211. 

Damocrates,  a  Plataean  hero,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  294. 

Damocrates,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes, 
iv.  4  70. 

Damon,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander,  iv. 
186. 

Damon,  a  musician,  Pericles,  i.  322 ; 

Aristides,  ii.  281  ;  Nicias,  iii.  296. 
Damon,  surnamed  Peripoltas,  Ci¬ 
mon,  iii.  198-200. 

Damonides  of  GEa,  Pericles,  i.  330. 
Damopiiantus  of  Elis,  Philopoemen, 
ii.  367. 

Damoteles,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes, 

iv.  494. 

Damyrias,  river  of  Sicily,  Timoleon, 

ii.  145. 

Danaus,  founder  of  Argos,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  44. 

Dandamis,  an  Indian,  Alexander,  iv. 
168,  242. 

Dandarians,  a  tribe  of  Pontus,  Lu- 
cullus,  iii.  246. 

Danube,  JEm.  Paulus,  ii.  163;  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  330  (where  the  text 
has  Istria)  ;  Alexander,  iv.  172,  207. 
Daociius,  a  Thessalian,  Demosthenes, 

v.  19. 

Daphne,  daughter  of  Amyclas,  Agis, 

iv.  453. 

Daphne  (Antioch  on  Daphne).  See 
Antioch. 

Dardanians,  an  Illyrian  tribe,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  163. 

Dardanus,  founder  of  Troy,  Camil¬ 
lus,  i.  290. 
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Dardanus,  Brutus’s  shield-bearer, 
Brutus,  v.  359. 

Dardanus,  in  the  Troad,  Sylla,  iii. 
174. 

Darius  I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of 
Persia,  Themistocles,  i.  235 ;  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  285. 

Darius  II.,  Nothus,  son  of  Artaxerxes 
I.,  Artaxerxes,  v.  421,  422. 

Darius  III.,  Codomannus,  Camillus, 

i.  288  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  18  ;  Alexander, 
iv.  177,  179,  181-186,  191,  196-203, 
207,208,211,214-216, 221, 231,247; 
Phocion,  iv.  347 

Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  Arta¬ 
xerxes.  v.  448-453. 

The  Lake  Dascyuitis,  in  Bithynia, 
Lucullus,  iii.  239. 

Dassaretis,  district  of  Illyria,  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  387. 

Datis,  the  Persian  general,  Aristides, 

ii.  285. 

Decelea,  in  Attica,  Alcibiades,  ii.  27, 
44 ;  Lysander,  iii.  112;  Cimon,  iii. 
208. 

The  Dechas,  at  Sparta,  Agis,  iv.  464. 
Decimus.  See  Brutus. 

Deianira,  Pericles,  i.  351. 
Deidamia,  wife  of  Pirithous,  Theseus, 
i.  31. 

Deidamia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  2,4,  8;  Demetrius,  v.  119,  126, 
128,  154. 

Deimachus,  a  Thessalian,  Lucullus, 
iii.  256. 

Deioneus,  son  of  Eurytus,  Theseus, 
i.  8. 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  Crassus, 
iii.  351 ;  Pompey,  iv.  143  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  381,  384;  Antony,  v. 
2i6. 

Delium,  in  Boeotia,  Alcibiades,  ii.  8 ; 
Lysander,  iii.  138;  Sylla,  iii.  172; 
Nicias,  iii.  296. 

Dellius,  an  officer  and  historical 
writer,  Antony,  v.  177,  178,  213. 
Delos,  island  of  the  .®gean  Sea,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  19;  Pericles,  i.  334;  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  311  ;  Sylla,  iii.  171 ;  Nicias, 
iii.  292,  293. 

Delos,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  216. 

Delphi  and  Delphians,  Theseus,  i. 
3,  4,  13,  15,  23,  26;  Romulus,  i.  74.; 
Lycurgus,  i.  89,  90,  122;  Numa,  i. 
140;  Solon,  i.  171,  175,  177,  193; 


Camillus,  i.  273,  278;  Pericles,  i. 

347,  348;  Fabius,  i.  394;  Timoleon, 
ii.  116,  144;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  185, 
193  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  246  ;  Aristides,  ii. 
294,  306;  Philopoemen,  ii.  361,  371  ; 
Flamininus,  ii.  400  ;  Lysander,  iii. 
104,  123,  133,  137  ;  Sylla,  iii.  157, 
181 ;  Cimon,  iii.  222  ;  Nicias,  iii.  307  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  22  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
161,  175,212,252;  Phocion,  iv.  337  ; 
Agis,  iv.  456  ;  Cicero,  v.  39  ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  106,108,  138  ;  Aratus,  v.  418. 

Delphinium,  temple  of  Apollo,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  10,  15. 

Demades,  Athenian  orator,  Solon,  i. 
184  ;  Phocion,  iv.  329,  345,  350,  352, 
355,  360,  361;  Cleomenes,  iv.  493; 
Demosthenes,  v.  9-12,  14,  25,  30, 
34  ;  Galba,  v.  456. 

Demasnetus,  a  Syracusan,  Timoleon, 
ii.  151. 

Demaratijs  or  Damaratus,  a  Co¬ 
rinthian,  father  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  Romulus,  i.  58  ;  Poplicola,  i. 
216. 

Demaratus,  a  Corinthian,  friend  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
18;  Alexander,  iv.  170,  208,  231. 
Demaratus,  of  Rhodes,  Phocion,  iv. 

348. 

Demaratus,  or  Damaratus, deposed 
king  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus,  i.  Ill; 
Themistocles,  i.  263  ;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
422. 

Demaretus,  a  Corinthian,  Timoleon, 
ii.  133,  137,  140. 

Demariste,  mother  of  Timoleon,  Ti¬ 
moleon,  ii.  110. 

Demeas,  son  of  Demades,  Phocion,  iv. 
361. 

The  Demetriad,  an  Attic  tribe,  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  105. 

Demetrias,  the  new  name  of  Sicyon, 
Demetrius,  v.  120. 

Demetrias,  a  fortified  town  of  Thes¬ 
saly,  Flamininus,  ii.  396  ;  Demetrius, 
v.  153;  Brutus,  v.  328. 

Demetrius  I.,  Poliorcetes,  son  of 
Antigonus,  Life,  v.  95  ;  Comparison 
with  Antony,  v.  240  ;  iEm.  Paulus, 
ii.  161  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  4,  7,  8,  11-14, 
35,  47  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  439  ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  14. 

Demetrius,  king  of  Cyrene,  son  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Demetrius,  v. 

154. 
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Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Thin,  an¬ 
other  son  of  Poliorcetes,  v.  154. 

Demetrius  II.,  son  of  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  161  ;  Aratus, 
v.  382,  399. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  vEm.  Paulus,  ii.  162;  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  395. 

Demetrius,  an  attendant  of  Cassius, 
Brutus,  v.  352. 

Demetrius  of  Magnesia,  a  writer, 
Demosthenes,  v.  16,  30,  31. 

Demetrius,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  437,  440. 

Demetrius,  a  Syracusan  crier,  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  154. 

Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  Theseus, 

i.  21;  Lycurgus,  i.  115;  Solon,  i. 
191  ;  Aristides,  ii.  281,  282,  287, 
314  ,  Phocion,  iv.  367 ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  10-12,  15,  31;  Demetrius,  v. 
102,  103,  105. 

Demetrius,  freedman  of  Pompey, 
Pompey,  iv.  52,  100,  101 ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  382. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  Aratus,  v. 
415,  416. 

Demetrius,  surnamed  Phidon,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  230. 

Demo,  Demetrius,  v.  118,  123. 

Democuiis,  or  Damocles,  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  Demetrius,  v.  118. 

Democlides,  or  Dromoclides,  an 
Athenian,  Demetrius,  v.  108. 

Demochares  of  Leuconoe,  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  Demosthenes,  v.  33 ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  119. 

Demochares  of  Soli,  Demetrius,  v. 

122. 

Democrates,  an  Athenian,  Alcibia¬ 
des,  ii.  3. 

Democritus,  philosopher,  Timoleon, 

ii.  107. 

Demoleon,  a  Thessalian,  Lucullus,  iii. 
256. 

Demon,  an  Athenian,  Demosthenes, 
v.  25,  30. 

Demon,  an  historian,  Theseus,  i.  16, 

22. 

Demonax,  Lucullus,  iii.  239. 

Demophanes,  Academic  philosopher, 
Philopoemen,  ii.  360. 

Demopiiilus,  an  Athenian,  Phocion, 
iv.  369. 

Demophon,  son  of  Theseus,  Theseus, 
i.  29,  35  ;  Solon,  i.  194. 


Demopolis,  son  of  Themistocles,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  267. 

Demosthenes,  father  of  the  orator, 
Demosthenes,  v.  4,  21. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  Life,  v.  1 ; 
Comparison  with  Cicero,  v.  89  ;  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  10;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  319, 
321;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  16;  Alexander, 
iv.  172;  Phocion,  iv.  334,  336,  339, 
345,  346,  355,  357,  359;  Cicero,  v, 
39,  60. 

Demosthene's,  an  Athenian  general, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  1  ;  Nicias,  iii.  296-299, 
318-321,  326,  328. 

Demostratus,  an  Athenian  orator, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  20  ;  Nicias,  iii.  307. 

Demostratus  (probably  Erasis- 
tratus),  son  of  Phaeax,  Agesilaus, 

iv.  18. 

Densus  Sempronius,  a  faithful  cen¬ 
turion,  Galba,  v.  483. 

Dercet^eus,  Antony,  v.  231. 

Dercyllidas,  a  Spartan  general,  Ly¬ 
curgus,  i.  102  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  442. 

Dercyllus,  Phocion,  iv.  363. 

Deucalion,  son  of  Minos,  Theseus,  i. 
17. 

Deucalion,  son  of  Prometheus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  1. 

Dexithea,  daughter  of  Phorbas,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  40. 

Dexius,  or  Dexous,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  22. 

Diadematus,  a  name  of  one  of  the 
Metelli,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 

Diagoras,  victor  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Pelopidas,  ii.  235. 

Diamperes,  gate  of  Argos,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  43. 

Dic^archia,  Diciearchea,  near 
Naples,  the  same  as  Puteoli,  Sylla, 
iii.  190. 

Dic./Earchus,  a  writer,  Theseus,  i.  19, 
33 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  23. 

Dicomes,  king  of  the  Get®,  Antony, 

v.  217. 

Didius,  Sertorius,  iii.  384. 

Didius,  Cmsar,  iv.  313. 

Didyma,  near  Miletus,  Pompey,  iv.  79. 

Didymus,  a  grammarian,  Solon,  i. 
168. 

Dieutychidas,  or  Dieuchidas,  Ly¬ 
curgus,  i.  84. 

Dinarciius,  of  Corinth,  Timoleon,  ii. 
133,  137  ;  Phocion,  iv.  364;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  34. 

Dindymene,  Themistocles,  i.  265. 
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Dinias,  who  killed  Abantidas,  Aratus, 
y.  369. 

Dinias,  an  historian,  Aratus,  v.  394. 
Dinocrates  of  Messene,  Philopce- 
men,  ii.  380-382  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
406. 

Dinomache,  mother  of  Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  1. 

Dinon,  an  historian,  Themistoeles,  i. 
260  ;  Alexander,  iv.  207  ;  Artaxerx- 
es,  v.  421,426,  430,  433,  440,  441, 
443. 

Diocles  of  Megara,  Theseus,  i.  9. 
Diocles  of  Peparethus,  Romulus,  ii. 
41. 

Diocles,  one  of  four  Syrians,  Aratus, 
v.  383-385. 

Diocles.  son  of  Themistoeles,  Themis- 
tocles,  i.  267. 

Dioclides,  Alcibiades,  ii.  24. 
Diodorus  the  geographer,  Theseus, 

i.  38  ;  Themistoeles,  i.  267 ;  Cimon, 
iii.  219. 

Diodorus,  son  of  Sophax,  Sertorius, 
iii.  392. 

Diogenes,  step-son  of  Arehelaus,  Syl- 
la,  iii.  171. 

Diogenes,  general  of  Demetrius  II., 
governor  of  the  Piraeus,  Aratus,  v. 
399,  400. 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  philosopher, 
Lycurgus,  i.  125  ;  Fabius,  i.  384  ;  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  125,  126;  Alexander,  iv. 
174,175,242. 

Diogenes,  stoic  philosopher,  Cato  the 
Elder,  i.  345. 

Diogiton,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
236. 

Diomedes,  an  Athenian,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  12. 

Diomede,  Cleopatra’s  servant,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  230. 

Diomede,  the  hero,  Romulus,  i.  40. 
Dium,  town  in  Macedonia,  Demetrius, 
v.  133. 

Dion  of  Syracuse,  brother-in-law  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  Life,  v.  245  ; 
Comparison  with  Brutus,  v.  362  ;  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  108,  123,  134,  1'47  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  ii.  199  ;  Aristides,  ii.  281  ; 
Nicias,  iii.  310,  322. 

Dionassa,  mother  of  Lycurgus,  Ly¬ 
curgus,  i.  84. 

Dionysius  of  Colophon,  a  painter, 
Timoleon,  ii.  149. 

Dionysius,  a  Corinthian,  Timoleon, 
ii.  137. 


Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  an  his¬ 
torian,  Romulus,  i.  58 ;  Comparison 
of  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus,  ii.  102  ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  22,  28. 

Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  an  orator, 
Cicero,  v.  39. 

Dionysius  of  Messene,  Alexander, 

iv.  251.  * 

Dionysius  the  Elder,  tyrant  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  Solon,  i.  188;  Timoleon,  ii. 
114,  125;  Pelopidas,  ii.  232,  235; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  349 ;  Lysander, 

iii.  105;  Agesilaus,  iv.  40;  Dion, 

v.  247-253,  255,  296;  Galba,  v. 
457. 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  Timoleon,  ii.  108-110, 115, 
117,  120,  122,  123,  125,  126,  147, 
154  ;  Comparison,  ii.  198, 199  ;  Nicias, 

iii.  322  ;  Dion,  v.  250,  252,  254-267, 
270,  and  following;  Comparison,  v. 
363-465. 

Dionysius,  one  of  four  Syrians,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  385. 

Dionysius  Chalcus,  a  poet,  Nicias, 

iv.  295. 

Dionysodorus  of  Trcezen,  Aratus, 

v.  367. 

Diophanes,  general  of  the  Aclueans, 
Philopoemen,  ii.  377  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
405;  Comparison,  ii.  415. 
Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  the  rhetori¬ 
cian,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  514,  528. 
Diophantus  of  Amphitrope,  an 
Athenian,  Aristides,  ii.  313. 
Diopitiies,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
360. 

Diopithes,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv. 
336  ;  Comparison  of  Cicero  and  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  91. 

Diopithes,  a  Spartan,  Lysander,  iii. 

129  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  3. 

Dioscorides,  a  writer,  Lycurgus,  i. 

97  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  43. 

Diphilides,  or  Piiilides,  a  horse- 
breeder,  Themistoeles,  i.  236. 
Diphilus,  an  Athenian,  Demetrius,  v. 
145. 

Diphilus,  a  comic  poet,  Nicias,  iii. 
289. 

Diphiiidas,  a  Spartan,  Agesilaus,  iv. 

20. 

Dirades,  Attic  township,  Alcibiades, 
ii.  31. 

Dirce,  a  fountain  at  Thebes,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  145. 
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Docimus,  a  Macedonian,  Eumenes,  iii. 
425. 

Dodona,  the  oracle,  Themistocles,  i. 
262 ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1 ;  Lysander,  iii. 
133  ;  Phocion,  iv.  358. 

Dolabella,  friend  of  Sylla,  Sylla, 
iii.  179,  181 ;  Caesar,  iv.  258. 

Dolabella,  friend  of  Caesar,  Cicero’s 
son-in-law,  Caesar,  iv.  309,  320 ;  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  81 ;  Antony,  v.  162-165  ; 
Brutus,  v.  304,  310,  328. 

Cornelius  Dolabella,  son  of  the 
preceding,  Antony,  v.  235. 

Dolabella,  Galba,  v.  478;  Otho,  v. 
492. 

Dolopians,  Theseus,  i.  37  (in  Scyros), 
Flamininus,  ii.  403  ;  Cimon,  iii.  208. 

Domitian,  the  emperor,  Numa,  i.  154 ; 
Poplicola,  i.  217;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
181,  182. 

Domitius  (Ahenobarbus,  of  the  party 
of  Marius),  Pompey,  iv.  60, *62-64. 

Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
Cato  the  Younger’s  brother-in-law, 
Crassus,  iii.  348,  349  ;  Comparison, 

iii.  377;  Pompey,  iv.  115,  134,  135, 
137;  Comparison,  iv.  156;  Caesar, 

iv.  293,  301,  302  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  411 ;  Cicero,  v.  75. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (Cnaeus, 
son  of  Lucius  the  preceding),  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  195,  209,  216. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (Lucius, 
son  of  Cnaeus  the  preceding),  mar¬ 
ried  to  Antonia,  Antony,  v.  239. 

[Domitius]  Ahenobarbus  (Cnaeus, 
son  of  Lucius  the  preceding),  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  younger  Agrippina,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  239. 

Lucius  Domitius  (Nero  Germanicus, 
the  emperor  Nero,  son  of  Cnaeus  the 
preceding),  Antony,  v.  239.  See  Nero. 

Lucius  Domitius,  or  Calvisius  Do¬ 
mitius  (perhaps  Domitius  Calvi- 
Nus),  Sertorius,  iii.  395. 

Domitius  Calvinus  (Cnaeus),  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  119,  137  (where  the  text  is 
Lucius  Domitius)  ;  Caesar,  iv.  302, 
308. 

Dorians,  Lycurgus,  i.  97  (a  Doric 
word)  ;  Pericles,  i.  344  (Dorians  in 
Asia  Minor)  ;  Lysander,  iii.  108  (the 
Dorian  character),  132;  Agesilaus, 
iv.  37;  Agis,  iv.  465  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
481  (the  Doric  measure  and  rule  of 
life)  ;  Aratus,  v.  368  (Doric  aristoc¬ 
racy),  375. 


DoRrs,  the  mother  country  of  the  Do¬ 
rians,  Themistocles,  i.  241. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
Dion,  v.  247,  250. 

Dorylaus,  general  of  Mithridates, 
Sylla,  iii.  169;  Lucullus,  iii.  248. 
Doson,  surname  of  Antigonus,  Corio* 
lanus,  ii.  64.  See  Antigonus. 
Draco,  Solon,  i.  184,  186,  193. 
Dracontides,  an  Athenian,  Pericles, 
i.  360. 

Dromich^etes  of  Thrace  (king  of 
the  Getae),  Demetrius,  v.  137,  153. 
Dromoclides  of  Sphettus,  Demetri¬ 
us,  v.  108, 131. 

Livius  Drusus,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 

508;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  539-542. 
Livius  Drusus,  uncle  of  Cato  the 
Younger  (son  of  the  preceding) ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  370,  372. 
Drusus,  son  of  Livia  (brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius),  Antony,  v. 
239. 

Duris  of  Samos,  an  historian,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  354,  355  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  41  ; 
Lysander,  iii.  123  ;  Eumenes,  iii. 
416;  Agesilaus,  iv.  3;  Alexander, 
iv.  176,  218;  Phocion,  iv.  333,  347  ; 
Demosthenes,  v.  20,  25. 

Dyme,  or  Dyme,  in  Achsea,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  85;  Cleomenes,  iv.  480  ; 
Aratus,  v.  376,  412. 

Dyrracchium,  or  Dyrrhachium, 
town  of  Illyria,  Sylla,  iii.  176  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  129,  144;  Csesar,  iv. 
272,  293 ;  Cato  the  Younger, iv.  424- 
426;  Cicero,  v.  69,  76  ;  Brutus,  v. 
329. 

E. 

Ebro,  or  Iberus,  the  river  in  Spain, 
Sertorius,  iii.  400. 

Ecbatana,  Pelopidas,  ii.  230 ;  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  17  ;  Alexander,  iv.  249; 
Demosthenes,  v.  15  ;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
450. 

Ecdelus  of  Megalopolis,  Aratus,  v. 
370,  373. 

Ecdemus  of  Megalopolis,  Philopce- 
men,  ii.  360. 

Echecrates,  Pelopidas,  ii.  216. 
Echecratides,  a  sophist,  Phocion, 
iv.  348. 

Echedemus  and  Echedemia,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  33. 

Ecnomum,  in  Sicily,  Dion,  v.  270. 
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Egnatitjs,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  Cras- 
sus,  iii.  366. 

Egypt  and  Egyptians.  For  history, 
see  Themistocles,  i.  266  ;  Pericles,  i. 
347,368  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  4  ;  Cimon,iii. 
224  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  229,  230  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  iii.  287  ;  Crassus,  iii.  346  ; 
Eumenes,  iii.  425 ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
44-48;  Pompey,  iv.  113,  146-151; 
Comparison,  157,  158;  Alexander, 

iv.  191-196;  Cfesar,  304,  306-308; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  405,  413,  427  ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  488,  496  and  after; 
Demetrius,  v.  112,  154;  Antony,  v. 
157,  178  and  after,  to  the  end;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  307,  332,  338;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
444,446;  Aratus,  v.  370,  378,  380, 
412;  Galba,  v.  457,  468;  Otho,  v. 
502.  Also  Romulus,  i.  52  (the 
month  Chceac)  ;  Lycurgus  (his  visit 
to  Egypt)  i.  88;  Numa,  i.  132  (an 
Egyptian  dogma)  ;  148  (the  Egyp¬ 
tian  wheels);  Solon,  i.  170  (Plato’s 
visit),  194  (Solon’s  visit)  ;  Nicias,  iii. 
300  (its  productiveness  of  good  and 
of  ill);  Demetrius,  v.  123  (the  story 
of  Bocchoris)  ;  Antony,  v.  180  (the 
Egyptian  dialect). 

Eion,  town  in  Thrace,  Cimon,  iii.  206- 
208. 

Elatea,  in  Phocis,  Sylla,  iii.  163  ;  Pho- 
cion,  iy.  364;  Demosthenes,  v.  18. 
Elatus,  a  Spartan  ephor,  Lycurgus, 

i.  92. 

Elea  or  Vf.lia,  in  Lucania,  Brutus, 

v.  326.  See  Velia. 

Electra,  Agamemnon’s  daughter,  Ly- 
sander,  iii.  120. 

Elephenor,  son  of  Chalcodon,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  36. 

Eleus,  son  of  Cimon,  Pericles,  i.  356  ; 
Cimon,  iii.  219. 

Eleusis,  Theseus,  i.  9,  30,  31 ;  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  248;  Pericles,  i.  337  ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  26,  44 ;  Pelopidas,  ii. 
214;  Aristides,  ii.  294;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
30  ;  Phocion,  iv.  352,  358,  368;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  130. 

EleutherjE,  in  Attica,  Theseus,  i.  30. 
Elicium,  or  Ilicium,  Numa,  i.  150. 
Elimle,  or  Elimia,  in  Macedonia, 
Aim.  Paul  us,  ii.  163. 

Elis  and  Eleans,  Lycurgus,  i.  Ill, 
125,  126;,  Alcibiades,  ii.  16;  Pelopi¬ 
das,  ii.  223;  Philopoemen,  ii.  367  ; 
Nicias,  iii.  303;  Cleomenes,  iv.  470, 
471,  480. 


Elpinice,  sister  of  Cimon,  Pericles,  i. 
331,  332,  355;  Cimon,  iii.  202,  203, 
218. 

Elym.eans,  a  Median  people,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  96. 

Elysian  Fields,  Sertorius,  iii.  391. 
Emathion,  son  of  Tithonus,  Romulus, 
i.  40. 

Empedocles  the  philosopher,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  99. 

Empylus,  a  rhetorician,  Brutus,  v. 
304. 

Enarsphorus,  Theseus,  i.  32. 
Endeis,  daughter  of  Sciron,  Theseus, 

i.  9. 

Endymion,  Numa,  i.  131. 

Engyium,  town  in  Sicily,  Marcellus, 

ii.  260,  261. 

Enna,  town  of  Sicily,  Marcellus,  ii. 
260. 

Epaminondas  the  Theban,  Lycurgus, 

i.  100  ;  Fabius,  i.  405 ;  Coriolanus,  ii. 
56;  Comparison,  ii.  105;  Timoleon, 

ii.  149,  150;  Pelopidas,  ii.  203  and  af¬ 
ter;  Marcellus,  ii.  262  ;  Comparison, 
ii.  276,  278;  Aristides,  ii.  280,  281; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  326  ;  Comparison, 

ii.  357;  Philopoemen,  ii.  362,  374; 
Comparison  of  Sylla  and  Lysander, 

iii.  195;  Agesilaus,  iv.  23,  33-43; 
Phocion,  iv.  332  ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
21 ;  Aratus,  v.  384. 

Epapiiroditus,  freedman  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  Antony,  v.  232. 

Epaphroditus  (Felix),  surname  of 
Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  187. 

Eperatus,  an  Achaean,  Aratus,  v. 
413. 

Ephesus  and  Ephesians,  Alcibiades, 
ii.  9, 11,  37,  46  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  262; 
Flamininus,  ii.  411  ;  Lysander,  iii. 
106-108,  110;  Sylla,  iii.  175;  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  255,  259  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  8, 
10;  Alexander,  iv.  161,  162;  Cato 
the  Younger,  ivt  383 ;  Demetrius,  v. 
126;  Antony,  v.  176,  209,  212. 
Ephialtes,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
327,  330,  332  ;  Cimon,  iii.  212,  213, 
216,  218,  221 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  15. 
Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  orator,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  25. 

Ephialtes,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander, 

iv.  213. 

Ephorus,  an  historian,  Themistocles, 
i.  260;  Camillus,  i.  288;  Pericles,  i. 
354,  355;  Alcibiades,  ii.  41;  Timo¬ 
leon,  ii.  112;  Pelopidas,  ii.  217;  Ly- 
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sander,  iii.  121,  127,  133,  139;  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  215  ;  Dion,  v.  280,  281. 

Epicharmus,  comic  poet,  Numa,  i. 
138;  Poplicola,  i.  217. 

Epici.es  of  Hermione,  Themistocles, 
i.  236. 

Epicrates  of  Acharnae,  an  Athenian, 
Themistocles,  i.  258. 

Epicrates  the  baggage-carrier,  Pelo- 
pidas,  ii.  231. 

Epicurus,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv. 
369. 

Epicurus,  the  philosopher,  and  Epi¬ 
cureans,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  26 ;  Com¬ 
parison  of  Lucullus  and  Cimon,  iii. 
284 ;  Csesar,  iv.  323,  Demetrius,  v. 
131  ;  Brutus,  v.  313,  342,  345. 

Epicydes,  an  Athenian,  Themistocles, 
i.  237. 

EpicYDiDAS,a  Spartan, Agesilaus,iv.l  7. 

Epidamnus.  See  Dyrrhachium. 

Epidaurus,  town  of  Argolis,  and  Epi- 
daurians,  Theseus,  i.  7  ;  Pericles, 
i.  365;  Sylla,  iii.  157  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
79  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  485,  486  ;  Ara- 
tus,  v.  389,  410. 

Epigethes,  Aratus,  v.  397. 

Epigonus,  tyrant  of  Colophon,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  230. 

Epilycus,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
366. 

Epimenides,  the  Phasstian,  of  Crete, 
Solon,  i.  178,  179. 

Epipol.e,  in  Syracuse,  Timoleon,  ii. 
133  ;  Nicias,  iii.  312,  319  ;  Dion,  v. 
271,  273. 

Epirus  and  Epirots.  See,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus,  vol.  iii. 
1-47  ;  Theseus,  i.  32  ;  Themistocles, 
i.  257  ;  iEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  186  ;  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  387-389;  Alexander,  iv. 
170,  245;  Caesar,  iv.  296  ;  Deme¬ 
trius^.  132,  139;  Antony,  v.  216; 
Aratus,  v.  416. 

Epitadeus,  a  Spartan  ephor,  Agis, 
iv.  449. 

Epitimus,  the  Pharsalian,  Pericles,  i. 
366. 

Epixyes,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Themis¬ 
tocles,  i.  264. 

Epizephyrii,  see  Locri  Epizepiiy- 
Rii,  Marcellus,  ii.  272. 

Erasistratus,  father  of  Phaeax,  Al- 
cibiades,  ii.  12. 

Erasistratus,  or  Demostratus, 
son  of  Phaeax,  an  Athenian,  Agesi- 
laus,  iv.  18. 


Erasistratus,  the  physician  of  Se- 
leucus,  Demetrius,  v.  135,  136. 

Eratosthenes,  the  chronologer,  his¬ 
torian,  geographer,  and  philosopher, 
Lycurgus,  i.  83 ;  Themistocles,  i. 
261;  Alexander,  iv.  161,  199;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  10,  33. 

Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  Theseus, 
i.  2,  11,  17,  33  ;  Comparison,  i.  81. 

Eretria,  town  in  Eubcea,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  245,261 ;  Phocion,  iv.  341, 342. 

Ergades,  an  "Attic  tribe,  Solon,  i.  191. 

Erginus,  one  of  four  Syrians,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  383-387,  398. 

Ergoteles,  Themistocles,  i.  259. 

Erianthus,  a  Theban,  Lysander,  iii. 

120. 

Ericius,  an  officer  under  Sylla,  Sylla, 
iii.  164,  166. 

Erigyius,  a  friend  of  Alexander  in 
his  youth,  Alexander,  iv.  171. 

Erineus  (a  doubtful  reading),  The¬ 
seus,  i.  9. 

Eros,  attendant  of  Antony,  Antony,  v. 
229,  230. 

Eryx,  in  Sicily,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  30  ;  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  93. 

Eteocles,  a  Spartan,  Lysander,  iii. 
124. 

Etruria  and  Etrurians,  or  Etrus¬ 
cans,  Tyrrhenia  and  Tyrrheni¬ 
ans  (these  are  the  Greek  words 
always),  Tuscany  and  Tuscans, 
Bomulus,  i.  39,  40,  50,  58,  70  ;  Pop¬ 
licola,  i.  210,  211,  215,  219-221  (the 
war  with  Porsenna) ;  Camillus,  i. 
270,  271,  274  (the  war  with  Yeii), 
281,  283,  284  (the  original  Tuscan 
territory),  287,  304,  306,  307,  310; 
Pericles,  i.  347  ;  Fabius,  i.  373,  374, 
403  ;  iEmilius  Paulus,  ii.  159  (the 
Tuscan  sea)  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  245,  271, 
273;  Marius,  iii.  58,  95;  Sylla,  iii. 
151  (an  Etruscan  doctrine);  Pom¬ 
pey,  v.  82  (the  Tyrrhenian  sea),  83; 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  514 ;  Cicero,  v. 
46,  49,  50 ;  Antony,  v.  215  (the 
Tuscan  sea). 

Etymocles,  a  Spartan,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
31. 

Eubcea,  the  island,  and  the  Eubce- 
ans,  Theseus,  i.  4,  5,  36  ;  Solon,  i. 
181 ;  Themistocles,  i.  239  ;  Pericles, 
i.  327,  344,  348,  349;  Comparison, 
406  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  397  ;  Sylla,  iii. 
156,  173  ;  Phocion,  iv.  341  ;  Demo 
sthenes,  v.  18;  Aratus,  v.  377. 
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Eubulus,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv. 
336. 

Euchidas  of  Plataea,  Aristides,  ii. 
306. 

Euclia,  daughter  of  Hercules,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  306. 

Euclidas,  a  Spartan,  brother  of  Cle- 
omenes,  Philopmmen,  ii.  365  ;  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  477,  494,  495;  Compari¬ 
son,  iv.  557. 

Euclidas,  a  Spartan,  Artaxerxes,  v. 
424. 

Euclides,  archon  at  Athens  403  b.  c., 
Aristides,  ii.  281. 

Euclides  or  Euryclidas,  in  power 
at  Athens,  Aratus,  v.  407. 
Euclides,  a  Corinthian,  Timoleon, 
ii.  122. 

Euctus,  a  Macedonian,  2Em.  Paulus, 
ii.  179. 

Eud.emon,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
64. 

EuDjEUS,  or  Eul^us,  a  Macedonian, 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  179. 

Eudamidas  I.,  son  of  Archidamus 

III. ,  king  of  Sparta,  Agis,  iv.  448. 
Eudamidas  II.,  son  of  Archidamus 

IV. ,  king  of  Sparta,  Agis,  iv.  448. 
Eudamidas,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv. 

448. 

Eudamus,  captain  of  the  Elephants, 
Eumenes,  iii.  436. 

Eudemus  of  Cyprus.  Dion,  v.  265. 
Eudemus  of  Pergamus,  Ti.  Gracchus, 
iv.  521. 

Eudoxus,  a  mathematician,  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  521. 

Euergetes,  or  Evergetes,  a  sur¬ 
name,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 

Euius,  or  Evius,  a  flute  player,  Eu¬ 
menes,  iii.  417. 

Eumelus,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  170. 
Eumenes  of  Cardia,  Life,  iii.  416 ; 
Comparison  with  Sertorius,  iii.  441 ; 
Sertorius,  iii.  383;  Antony,  v.  214. 
Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  Ca¬ 
to  the  Elder,  ii.  326.;  Flamininus,  ii. 
412. 

Eumolpus  and  the  Eumolpid.e,  Al- 
cibiades,  ii.  26,  43,  44  ;  Sylla,  iii. 
160. 

Euneos,  an  Athenian,  Theseus,  i. 
26. 

Eunomus  the  Thriasian,  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  Demosthenes,  v.  7. 

Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus, 
ii.  84.  > 


Eunus,  a  slave,  Sylla,  iii.  189. 
Euphemides,  an  Athenian,  Themi- 
stoeles,  i.  237. 

Eupiiorion,  father  of  Solon,  Solon,  i, 
168. 

Euphranor,  a  machine  maker,  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  371. 

Euphrantides  the  prophet,  Themi- 
stocles,  i.  247  ;  Aristides,  ii.  291. 
Euphrates,  the  river,  Sylla,  iii.  146  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  253,  258,  275  ;  Crassus, 
iii.  351  ;  Pompey,  iv.  90,  92,  93, 145; 
Alexander,  iv.  197,  199,  245,  250  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  101  ;  Antony,  v.  183, 
215. 

Euphronius,  Antony’s  son’s  tutor, 
Antony,  v.  226. 

Eupolemus,  son  of  Hicetes,  Timo¬ 
leon,  ii.  146. 

Eupolia,  daughter  of  Agesilaus,  Age- 
silaus,  iv.  23. 

Eupolia,  wife  of  Archidamus,  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  i. 

Eupolis,  a  comic  poet,  Pericles,  i. 
322,  351  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  12  ;  Cimon 
iii.  219  ;  Nicias,  iii.  294. 

Euripides  the  tragic  poet,  Theseus,  i 
3,  12,  30;  Lycurgus,  i.  125;  Com¬ 
parison,  i.  163  ;  Solon,  i.  190;  Fabi- 
us,  i.  393  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  2,  11  ;  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  204,  229 ;  Marcellus,  ii. 
262;  Comparison,  ii.  278  ;  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  16,17;  Lysander,  iii.  120;  Sylla, 
iii.  145  ;  Cimon,  iii.  202  ;  Nicias,  iii. 
296,  301,  313,  329  ;  Crassus,  iii.  (the 
verses),  373,  374  ;  Comparison,  iii. 
380;  Alexander,  iv.  171,  225,228; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  423  ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  7  ;  Demetrius,  v.  109, 
145  ;  Comparison,  v.  242  ;  Brutus,  v. 
358. 

Europe,  Themistocles,  i.  249 ;  Camil- 
lus,  i.  283  ;  Pericles,  i.  344  ;  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  291;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  13;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  107;  Alexander,  iv.  169; 
Brutus,  v.  341. 

Eurotas,  river  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus, 

i.  99,  104,  107;  Pelopidas,  ii.  218, 
223,  230  ;  Comparison,  ii.  278  ;  Age¬ 
silaus,  iv.  23,  37,  38,  41,  42. 

Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  238,  239,  244,  250 ;  Aristides, 

ii.  290. 

Eurycles,  a  Spartan,  Antony,  v.  220, 
221. 

Eurycles,  a  Syracusan,  Nicias,  iii. 
327. 
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Euryclidas,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes, 

iv.  473,  474. 

Eurydice,  wife  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  Demetrius,  v.  108,  154. 
Eurydice,  sister  of  Phila,  Demetrius, 

v.  145. 

Eurylochus  of  iEgae,  Alexander,  iv. 
213. 

Eurymedon,  an  Athenian  officer,  Ni- 
cias,  iii.  317,  323. 

Eurymedon,  river  of  Pamphylia, 
Flamininus,  ii.  398  ;  Cimon,  iii.  215. 
Eurypon,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Eury- 
pontidas,  Lycurgus,  i.  84, 85  ;  Lysan- 
der,  iii.  132,  139;  Comparison  of 
Agesilaus  and  Pompey,  iv.  153 ; 
Agis,  iv.  448. 

Euryptolemus,  kinsman  of  Pericles, 
Pericles,  i.  327,  probably  the  same 
as  Euryptolemus,  son  ofMegacles, 
Cimon’s  wife’s  father ;  Cimon,  iii. 
204,  219. 

Euryptolemus,  cousin  of  Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  42. 

Eurysaces,  son  of  Ajax,  Solon,  i. 

176;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1. 

Eurytus,  king  of  (Echalia,  Theseus, 

i.  8. 

Euterpe,  mother  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  231. 

Euthippus,  an  Athenian  of  Anaphly- 
stus,  Cimon,  iii.  222. 

Euthydemus,  an  Athenian  officer, 
Nicias,  iii.  317. 

Euthymus,  a  Leucadian,  Timoleon, 

ii.  144. 

Euthymus,  an  officer  under  Hicetes, 
Timoleon,  ii.  146. 

Euthynus  of  Thespiss,  Agesilaus,  iv. 

42. 

Eutychus,  or  Fortunate,  the  ass- 
driver’s  name,  Antony,  v.  218. 
Euxine  Sea,  Theseus,  i.  25  ;  Marius, 

iii.  86,  101  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  232  ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  90;  also  Pericles,  i.  346. 

Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  Lysander, 
iii.  115. 

Evalcus,  a  Spartan,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
42. 

Evander,  the  Arcadian,  Romulus,  i. 
53,  65. 

Evander,  a  Cretan,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
179. 

The  Hill  of  Evander,  near  Mes- 
sene,  Philopoemen,  ii.  380. 
Evangelus,  servant  of  Pericles,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  343. 


Evangelus,  a  writer  on  Tactics,  Phi¬ 
lopoemen,  ii.  363. 

Evanthes  of  Samos,  Solon,  i.  177. 

Evergetes,  or  Euergetes,  a  sur¬ 
name,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 

Evius,  or  Euius,  a  flute  player,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  417. 

Exathres,  brother  of  Darius,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  216. 

Execestides,  father  of  Solon,  Solon, 
i.  168.  •  v 

F. 

Fabia,  sister  of  Cicero’s  wife  Terentia, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  389. 

Fabii,  Camillus,  i.  285-287 ;  Fabius, 
-i.  372;  Caesar,  iv.  271. 

Fabius,  son  of  Hercules,  Fabius,  i. 
372. 

Fabius,  high  priest,  Camillus,  i.  291. 

Quintus  Fabius  Ambustus,  Numa, 
i.  144,  145 ;  Camillus,  i.  273,  285, 

286. 

Fabius  Pictor,  historian,  Romulus, 
i.  41,  48,  54;  Fabius,  i.  394. 

Fabius  Rullus  Maximus,  Fabius, 
i.  372  ;  Pompey,  iv.  66. 

Fabius  Buteo,  dictator,  Fabius,  i.  384. 

Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus, 
Life,  i.  372  ;  Comparison  with  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  405;  Pericles,  i.  320;  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  158;  Marcellus,  ii.  247, 
262,  266,  268  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
318,  320;  Comparison  of  Pompey 
and  Agesilaus,  iv.  157. 

Fabius  Maximus,  son  of  the  preced¬ 
ing,  Fabius,  i.  401;  Compare  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  158  ;  he  is  the  father,  by 
adoption,  of  the  following. 

Fabius  Maximus,  son  of  iEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  158,  169,  192. 

Fabius  (Maximus  Allobrogicus),  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  537. 

Fabius  (Adrianus),  lieutenant  of  Lu¬ 
cullus,  Lucullus,  iii.  273. 

[Fabius]  Maximus,  consul  b.  c.  45, 
Caesar,  iv.  314. 

Fabius  Valens,  lieutenant  of  Galba, 
commanding  for  Vitellius,  Galba,  v. 
465,  470,  477;  Otho,  v.  492,  494, 
495,  498,  500. 

Fabius  Fabulus,  or  Fabullus, 
murderer  of  Galba,  Galba,  v.  484. 

Fabricii,  Comparison  of  Aristides  and 
Cato,  ii.  353. 

Caius  Fabricius,  the  Roman  consul, 
Comparison  of  Aristides  and  Cato, 
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ii.  357 ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  23,  25,  26,  27  ; 
Galba,  v.  486. 

Falerii  and  Falerians,  Camillus,  i. 
279-281 ;  Fabius,  i.  373. 

Faliscans,  people  of  the  district  of 
Falerii,  Camillus,  i.  271,  274,  278, 
279,  281,  285  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  534, 

Fannia,  Marius,  iii.  91,  92. 

Fannies,  an  historian,  Ti.  Gracchus, 
iv.  510. 

Caius  Fannius,  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  539, 

.  542,543. 

Fausta,  daughter  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii. 
187. 

Faustulus,  servant  of  Amulius,  Ro- 

'  mulus,  i.  42-44,  46,  47. 

Faustus,  son  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  187; 
Pompey,  iv.  103,  109;  Comparison, 
iv.  152;  Caesar,  iv.  270;  Cicero,  v. 
64;  Brutus,  v.  311. 

Marcus  Favonius,  friend  of  Cato, 
Pompey,  iv.  127,  134, 143  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  iv.  156;  Caesar,  iv.  279,  292, 
300  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  403,  417, 
418  ;  Brutus,  v.  313,  339,  340. 

Fenestella,  an  historian,  Sylla,  iii. 
180  ;  Crassus,  iii.  336. 

Ferentine  Grove  or  Gate,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  69. 

Fidena:  and  Fidenates,  Romulus,  i. 
58,  68,  69;  Poplicola,  i.  224,  225; 
Camillus,  i.  285. 

Fidentia,  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Sylla,  iii.  178. 

Fimbria,  commanding  in  Asia,  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  412;  Sylla,  iii.  159,  173, 
175;  Lucullus,  iii.  230,  231,  235, 
272,  273  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  411. 

Firmani  (of  Firmum  in  Picenum), 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  332,  333. 

Hordeonius  Flaccus,  lieutenant  of 
Galba,  Galba,  v.  465,  473,  477,  478. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  195  b.  c., 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  319,  328,  337. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  with  Ma¬ 
rius,  afterwards  killed  by  Fimbria, 
Marius,  iii.  80;  Sylla,  iii.  159,  169, 
174  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  235,  272. 

Flaccus  (Horace  the  Poet),  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  278. 

Flavius  Flaccus,  Ti.  Gracchus,  v. 
526  (probably  Fulvius). 

Lucius  Flamininus,  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  337  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  387,  407,  408. 

IJjtus  Quintius  Flamininus,  Life, 
ii.  384  ;  Comparison  with  Philopce- 
men,  ii.  413;  51m.  Paulus,  ii.  161; 


Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  331,337,  340  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  354  ;  Philopcemen,  ii. 
361,  374-377,  379,  383;  Sylla,  iii. 
158. 

Caius  Flaminius,  consul,  Fabius,  i. 

374,  375;  Mareellus,  ii.  241,  242. 
The  Flaminian  Circus,  Mareellus, 

ii.  270;  Lucullus,  iii.  276. 

Flavius,  tribune  of  the  people,  Caesar, 

iv.  318. 

Flavius  Sabinus,  brother  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,  Otho,  v.  492. 

Flavius,  commanding  Brutus’s  engi¬ 
neers,  Brutus,  v.  359. 

Flavius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  Mar- 
eellus,  ii.  269. 

Flavius  Gallus,  lieutenant  of  An¬ 
tony,  Antony,  v.  196,  197. 

Flora,  Pompey,  iv.  51,  52,  116. 
Mestrius  Florus,  a  consular,  friend 
of  Plutarch,  Otho,  v.  501. 

Fonteius  Capito,  Antony,  v.  189. 
Fonteius,  killed  in  Germany,  Galba, 

v.  470. 

Fregell.®  and  Fregellans,  in  La- 
tium,  Mareellus,  ii.  273  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  ii.  279  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  534. 
Frentani,  a  Samnite  people,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  21. 

Fufidius,  or  Afidius,  Sylla,  iii.  183 ; 
Sertorius,  iii.  395. 

Fulcinia,  mother  of  Marius,  Marius, 
iii.  49. 

Fulvia,  a  noble  lady,  Cicero,  v.  51. 
Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  Antony,  v. 
164,  172,  180,  181,  183,  184,  189, 
208,  211,  225,  233,  238. 

The  Fulvian  Court,  or  Basilica, 
Caesar,  iv.  288. 

Quintus  Fulvius,  consul  and  dicta¬ 
tor,  Comparison  of  Fabius  and  Per¬ 
icles,  i.  406  (where  the  text  has 
Furius)  ;  Mareellus,  ii.  267,  268. 
Cn/Eus  Fulvius,  proconsul,  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  266,  267. 

Fulvius  (Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
consul  125  b.  c.),  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 
517,  (not  quite  certainly  the  same) 
526,  (Flavius  Flaccus)  530  ;  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  541,  542,  544-550 
(where  his  son  also  is  mentioned). 
Fulvius,  tribune  of  the  people,  Fla¬ 
mininus,  ii.  385. 

Furii,  Camillus,  i.  270. 

Furius.  See  Camillus. 

Lucius  Furius,  colleague  with  Camil¬ 
lus,  Camillus,  i.  310,  311. 
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Furius,  consul  with  Flaminius,  Mar- 
cellus.  ii.  241. 

Furius,  an  officer  in  the  servile  war, 
Crassus,  iii.  341. 

Furnius,  Antony,  v.  212. 


G. 

Gabeni,  in  Persia,  Eumenes,  iii.  434. 
Gabii,  town  of  Latium,  Romulus,  i. 

44 ;  Camillus,  i.  300. 

Aulus  Gabinius,  Pompey,  iv.  80,  83, 
110;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  404; 
Cicero,  v.  66,  68;  Antony,  v.  156, 
157,  161. 

Gabinius,  an  officer  under  Sylla,  Syl- 
la,  iii.  164,  166. 

Gades,  or  Cadiz,  Sertorius,  iii.  390. 
Gjesatte,  Gallic  tribe,  Marcellus,  ii. 

240,  242,  243,  245. 

G^lsylus,  a  Spartan,  Dion,  v.  293. 
Gaius,  foster-brother  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey,  iv.  103. 

Galate,  or  Acrurium,  a  mountain 
of  Phocis,  Phocion,  iv.  364. 
Galatia,  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
Marius,  iii.  83  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  243, 
274;  Crassus,  iii.  351  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
86,  88,  93 ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
381 ;  Antony,  v.  214. 

Servius  Galba,  serving  under  iEmi- 
lius  Paulus  (afterwards  consul),  ADm. 
Paulus,  ii.  187,  189  ;  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  335  ;  Comparison,  ii.  354. 

Galba,  lieutenant  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii. 
166. 

Caius  Sulpicius  [Galba],  praetor, 
Cicero,  v.  54. 

Galba,  an  officer  under  Caesar,  Caesar, 

iv.  309. 

Sulpicius  Galba  (grandfather  of  the 
emperor),  cited  as  an  historian,  Eor 
mulus,  i.  59. 

Sulpicius  Galba,  the  emperor,  Life, 

v.  456;  Otho,  v.  487,  492,  493. 
Galepsus,  town  of  Macedonia,  JEm. 

Paulus,  ii.  180. 

Annius  Gallus,  general  of  Otho, 
Otho,  v.  492,  494,  496,  500. 

Gallus,  friend  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
Antony,  v.  232. 

Flavius  Gallus,  lieutenant  of  An¬ 
tony,  Antony,  v.  196,  197. 
Gandaritans,  an  Indian  people, 
Alexander,  iv.  238. 

The  Ganges,  Alexander,  iv.  238,  239. 
Gargettus  in  Attica, Theseus,  i.  11, 36. 


Gaugamela,  where  the  battle  of  Ar« 
bela  was  fought,  town  of  Assyria, 
Alexander,  iv.  200. 

Gaul  and  the  Gauls.  The  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  Camillus,  i.  282- 
301,  309,313-315;  and  compare  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  60,  67,  75  ;  Numa,  i.  127,144, 
145  ;  Fabius,  i.  393.  The  war  before 
the  second  Punic  war,  Marcellus,  ii. 
239-245  and  the  Comparison  ;  and 
compare  Remulus,  i.  58;  Fabius,  i. 
374.  The  war  with  the  Cimbri  in 
Gaul,  Marius,  iii.  58-74 ;  and  compare 
Sertorius,  iii.  384.  Caesar’s  campaigns, 
Caesar,  iv.  271  and  after;  and  com¬ 
pare  Crassus,  iii.  347,  348,  350,  and 
the  Comparison,  380  ;  Pompey,  iv. 

110,  111,  116,  123,  126,  131,  183, 
135;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  404, 417, 
420,  422  ;  Cicero,  v.  66  ;  Antony,  v. 
159.  The  Gauls  in  Greece,  Pyrrhus, 

111.  29,  35,  38,  41,  43,  44 ;  and  com¬ 
pare  Cimon,iii.  198;  Comparison  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  and  the  Gracchi, 
iv.  555.  Gauls  near  the  Danube, 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  163,  167  ;  Gallic 
horse,  Lucullus,  iii.  263  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
352,  362,  363  ;  Antony,  v.  191,  196  - 
and  compare  Pompey,  iv.  57.  In 
the  Servile  War,  Crassus,  iii.  339,  341. 
The  revolt  of  Gaul,  Galba,  v.  459- 
461,  465,  466,  472,  476  ;  Otho,  v.  494, 
495.  Also  Solon,  i.  1 70  ;  .ZEm.  Paulus, 
ii.  159  ;  Caius  Gracchus,  iv.  547;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  58  ;  Cicero,  v.  46, 47, 53  ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  171,  215.  Ravenna  in  Gaul, 
Marius,  iii.  49  ;  Transalpine  Gaul,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  59 ;  Pompey,  iv.  110  ;  Caesar, 
iv.  270  ;  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  on 
the  Po,  Lucullus,  iv.  233  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
342  ;  Sertorius,  iv.  385  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
68, 110 ;  Caesar,  iv.  270,  277, 283,  289 
291 ;  Cicero,  v.  46  ;  Brutus,  v.  308, 
322;  Comparison,  v.  365,  366  ;  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Sertorius,  iii.  396.  The 
Gallic  dress,  Otho,  v.  494. 

Gaza,  town  of  Syria,  Alexander,  iv. 
191  ;  Demetrius,  v.  100. 

Gedrosia,  province  of  Persia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  243,  244. 

Gegania,  a  vestal,  Numa,  i.  140. 

Gegania,  mother-in-law  of  Thalaea, 
Comparison  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa, 
i.  165. 

Gela,  town  of  Sicily,  and  Geloanp, 
Timoleon,  ii.  148  ;  Cimon,  iii.  209 
Dion,  v.  270. 
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Gelje,  Scythian  tribe,  Pompey,  iv.  95. 

Gelaxor,  king  of  the  Argives,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  45. 

Geleoxtes,  or  Gedeontes,  Attic- 
tribe,  Solon,  i.  191. 

Gellianus,  sent  by  Nymphidius  into 
Spain,  Galba,  v.  465,  46  7. 

Lucius  Gellius,  consul,  Crassus,  iii. 
341  ;  Pompey,  v.  76;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  377  ;  Cicero,  v.  62. 

Marcus  Gellius,  senator,  Cicero,  v. 
64. 

Gelo,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  5,  6. 

Gelo,  or  Gelox,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
Coriolanus,  ii.  69  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  136  ; 
Dion,  v.  249,  250. 

Gemixius,  companion  of  Antony,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  212,  213. 

Gemixius,  companion  of  Pompey, 
Pompey,  iv.  51,  69. 

Gemixius  of  Terracina,  Marius,  iii.  88, 
91. 

Gexthius,  king  of  Illyria,  Aim.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  163,  167. 

Gexucius,  tribune  of  the  people,  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  534. 

Geradas,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus,  i.  104, 
105. 

Ger^stus,  promontory  of  Euboea, 
Agesilaus,  iv.  7. 

Geraxdas,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii.225. 

Geraxea,  mountain  of  Corinth,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  485;  Aratus,  v.  396. 

Gergithus,  town  in  the  Troad,  Pho- 
cion,  iv.  348. 

Germaxicus,  son  of  Drusus,  Antony, 
v.  239. 

Germaxicus,  surname  of  Nero,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  239 ;  ofVitellius,  Galba,  v.  478. 

Germaxus.  See  Cermalus. 

Germaxy  and  the  Germaxs,  vEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  181  (the  revolt  of  Anto- 
nius  against  Domitian)  ;  Marius,  iii. 
58;  Crassus,  iii.  341;  Comparison 
with  Nicias,  380  ;  Pompey,  iv.  135  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  275,  276,  279—281,  315; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  422  (where 
the  text  has  Britons)  ;  Galba,  v.  458, 
461,468,470,  473,  476-478;  Otho, 
v.  497,  499,  506. 

GeTjE,  Scythian  tribe,  Antony,  v.  217. 

Gigis,  maid  of  Parysatis,  Artaxerxes, 
v.  440,  441. 

Gisco,  a  Carthaginian  commander, 
Timoleon,  ii.  144,  147. 

Gisco,  with  Hannibal  at  Cannae,  Fa- 
bius,  i.  390 


Maxius  Acilius  [Glabrio],  consul 

B.  c.  191,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  330,  333, 
334;  Philopoemen,  ii.  3  79,  383  ;  Ela- 
mininus,  ii.  403,  404  ;  Svlla,  iii.  158. 

Maxius  Glabrio,  Sylla,  iii.  186; 

Pompey,  iv.  86,  and  compare  59. 
Glaucia,  ^tribune  with  Saturninus, 
Marius,  iii.  79  ;  Comparison  of  Sylla 
and  Lysander,  iii.  192. 

Glaucias,  king  of  Illyria,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  3,  4. 

Glaucippus,  Athenian  orator,  Pho- 
cion,  iv.  333. 

Glaucus,  a  physician,  Alexander,  iv. 

249  ;  Antony,  v.  213. 

Glaucus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  Dion,  v. 
245. 

Glaucus,  son  of  Polymedes,  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  Phocion,  iv.  342. 

Glaucus  Poxtius  (subject  of  a  poem 
by  Cicero),  Cicero,  v.  36. 

Glycox,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i.  36( 
Gxatelexiox,  an  Argive  sempstress, 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  162;  Aratus,  v.  420. 
Gxossus,  in  Crete,  Theseus,  i.  17. 
Gobryas,  a  Persian,  Cimon,  iii.  215. 
Gomphi,  town  of  Thessaly,  Csesar,  iv. 
300. 

Goxatas.  See  Axtigoxus. 
Goxgylus,  a  Corinthian,  Nicias,  iii. 
315,  316. 

Gordium,  town  in  Phrygia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  180. 

Gordius,  a  Cappadocian,  Sylla,  iii.  146. 
Gordy.kax  Mouxtaixs,  Alexander, 

iv.  200. 

Gordyexe  and  Gordyexiaxs,  district 
of  Armenia,  Lucullus,  iii.  253,  260, 
266,  273  ;  Pompey,  iv.  96. 

Gorgias,  an  officer  under  Eumenes, 
Eumenes,  iii.  423. 

Gorgias  the  Leontine,  Cimon,  iii.  211. 
Gorgias,  a  rhetorician,  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  Cicero,  v.  60. 
Gorgidas,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
212,  214,  218,  219. 

Gorgo,  wife  of  Leonidas,  Lycurgus,  i. 

102. 

Gorgoleox,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
217. 

Gorgus  of  Ceos,  Timoleon,  ii.  149. 
Gortyxiaxs,  in  Crete,  Philopoemen, 
ii.  373,  374;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  37. 
Gracixus,  companion  of  Sertorius, 
Sertorius,  iii.  413. 

Gracchi,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  509,  514 ; 

C.  Gracchus,  iv.  536,  551 ;  Compari- 
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son  with  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  iv. 
553. 

_  Tx.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  father  of 
1  the  Gracchi,  Marcellus,  ii.  241,  242  ; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  330 ;  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  506,  507,  509,  525. 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  Life,  iv.  506; 
Comparison,  iv.  553  ;  Agis,  iv.  447  ; 
C.  Gracchus,  iv.  531  and  following. 
Caius  Gracchus,  Life,  iv.  531 ;  Com¬ 
parison,  iv.  553;  Agis,  iv.  447; 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  506  and  follow¬ 
ing. 

GraniCUS,  river  of  Mysia,  Camillus,  i. 
288 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  241  ;  Alexander, 

iv.  177. 

Granius,  stepson  of  Marius,  iii.  88, 
90,  93. 

Granius,  a  magistrate,  Sylla,  iii.  190. 
Granius  Petro,  a  quaestor  under 
Caesar,  Caesar,  iv.  273. 

Grypus,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64  ; 
Marius,  iii.  48. 

Guras,  brother  of  Tigranes,  Lucullus, 

iii.  270. 

Gyarta,  or  Gyar,  district  belonging 
to  Syracuse,  Dion,  v.  282. 

Gylippus,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus,  i. 
124;  Pericles,  i.  348;  Alcibiades,  ii. 
27 ;  Comparison  iEm.  Paulus  and 
Timoleon,  ii.  199;  Lysander,  iii. 
121  ;  Nicias,  iii.  314-317,  319,  324, 
326-328;  Dion,  v.  293. 

Gylippus,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes,  iv. 
467. 

Gylon,  grandfather  of  Demosthenes, 

v.  4. 

Gymnosophists,  Lycurgus,  i.  88 ;  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  241. 

Gyriscenians  (perhaps  Oretanians) 
in  Spain,  Sertorius,  iii.  385. 
Gythium,  harbor  of  Laconia,  Philo- 
poemen,  ii.  375  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
495. 


H. 

ILemon,  rivulet  of  Boeotia,  Theseus, 
i.  29  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  20. 

H  ACM  US,  mountain  in  Thrace,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  160. 

Hagnon,  a  Teian,  Alexander,  iv.  186, 
211,  230. 

Hagnon,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
361,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  father 
of  Theramenes;  Lysander,  iii.  119; 
Nicias,  iii.  290. 


Hagnonides,  or  Agnonides,  Phocion, 

iv.  360,  364-366,  369. 
Hagnothemis,  Alexander,  iv.  254. 
Hagnus,  Attic  township,  Theseus,  i 

11. 

Halie,  burial-place  of  Timon,  Antony, 

v.  224. 

Halacac,  town  of  Boeotia,  Sylla,  iii. 
176. 

Haliartus,  city  of  Boeotia,  Lysander, 
iii.  136-138  ;•>  Comparison  of  Lysan¬ 
der  and  Sylla,  iii.  195. 
Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,  Themis- 
tocles,  i.  231;  Alexander,  iv.  179; 
Demetrius,  v.  102. 

Halimus,  Attic  township,  Cimon,  iii. 

202. 

Halonesus,  island  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  Demosthenes,  v.  10. 
Halycus,  or  Lycus,  river  in  Sicily, 
Timoleon,  ii.  147. 

Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  command¬ 
er,  Timoleon,  ii.  138. 

Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  Fabius, 
i.  392 ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  326. 
Hannibal,  Romulus,  i.  6  7 ;  Pericles, 
i.  320;  Fabius,  i.  373  and  after; 
cEm.  Paulus,  ii.  160;  Pelopidas,  ii. 
203  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  238,  246  and 
after,  266  and  after;  Comparison,  ii. 
277,  278  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  317,  330  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  358  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
385,  387,  395,  396,  401,  409-412; 
Pyrrhus, iii.  9  ;  Lucullus, iii.  268,  270; 
Sertorius,  iii.  383,  410  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
18;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  506;  Otho,  v. 
503. 

Hanno,  Timoleon,  ii.  130. 

Harpalus-,  2Em.  Paulus,  ii.  170  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  168,  171,  206, 

213;  Phocion,  iv.  350-352;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  26,  27  ;  Comparison,  v 
92. 

Hasdrubal,  a  Carthaginian  com¬ 
mander,  Timoleon,  ii.  138. 
Hasdrubal,  brother  of  Hannibal, 
Flamininus,  ii.  387. 

Hebrews,  Antony,  v.  180. 

Hecale,  Hecalene,  Hecalesia, 
Theseus,  i.  11,  12. 

II  r,c AT.-E us,  tyrant  of  the  Cardians, 
Eumenes,  iii.  419. 

Hecatasus  the  Sophist  (of  Miletus), 
Lycurgus,  i.  111. 

HecatzEUS  of  Eretria  (perhaps  ox 
Abdera),  a  writer,  Alexander,  iv. 
218. 
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Hecatombjeum  in  Achrea,  Cleome- 
nes,  iv.  480 ;  Aratus,  v.  404. 
Hecatompedon,  a  name  for  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  322. 
Hecatompedon,  in  Syracuse,  Dion, 
v.  289. 

Hector,  Theseus,  i.  35  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
86  ;  Brutus,  v.  326,  327  ;  Aratus,  v. 
370. 

Hecuba,  Comparison  of  Theseus  and 
Romulus,  i.  82  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  229. 
Hedylium,  mountain  in  Phocis,  Sylla, 
iii.  164,  165. 

Hegemon,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv. 
365,  367. 

Hegesias,  of  Magnesia,  a  writer,  Al¬ 
exander,  iv.  161. 

Hegesipyle,  daughter  of  Olo'rus, 
mother  of  Cimon,  Cimon,  iii.  202. 
Hegestratus,  archon  at  Athens,  So¬ 
lon,  i.  201. 

Helen,  Theseus,  i.  29,  31-33,  35  ; 
Comparison,  i.  81  ;  Solon,  i.  171; 
Antony,  v.  160;  Galba,  v.  474. 
Helenus,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  10,  45,  47. 

Helicon,  an  armorer,  Alexander,  iv. 

202. 

Helicon,  a  Cyzicenian,  Dion,  v.  263. 
Helicon,  mountain  in  Bceotia,  Lysan- 

der,  iii.  138  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  22. 
Helicus,  perhaps  Helisson,  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  Cleomenes,  iv.  489. 

Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  Solon,  i.  194. 
Helius,  Nero’s  favorite,  Galba,  v. 
471. 

Hellanicus,  of  Mitylene,  a  historian, 
Theseus,  i.  14,  25-27,  31  ;  Alcibia- 

des,  ii.  24. 

Hellanicus,  a  Sicilian,  Dion,  v. 
286. 

Hellespont,  Themistocles,  i.  249 ; 
Pericles,  i.  344  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  33, 

34,  37,  38;  Aristides,  ii.  291,  292; 
Lysander,  iii.  112,  126,  131  ;  Sylla, 
iii.  172;  Lucullus,  iii.  241;  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  9,19;  Alexander,  iv.  176, 
177  ;  Phocion,  iv.  343,  344. 

Helvetians,  Caesar,  iv.  275. 

Helvia,  mother  of  Cicero,  Cicero,  v. 

35. 

Helvidius  Priscus,  Galba,  v.  485. 
Heniocha,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  The¬ 
seus,  1.  25. 

Hepelestion,  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Pelopidas,  ii.  235  ;  Eumenes, 
iii.  4l  7,  418;  Alexander,  iv.  195, 


211,  213,  219,  220,  222,  230,  249, 
250,  252. 

Mount  Hepiueus,  Sylla,  iii.  177,  per¬ 
haps  Tieata.  * 

Heptachalcum  at  Athens,  Sylla,  iii. 
160. 

Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  Cimon,  iii. 

206  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  243. 

Heraclea  in  Italy,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  20. 
Heraclea  in  Thessaly,  Flamininus, 

ii.  403;  Demetrius,  v.  117. 
Heraclides  of  Cuma,  a  writer,  Arta- 

xerxes,  v.  445. 

Heraclides,  of  Pontus,  philosopher, 
Solon,  i.  168,  190,  200,  201  ;  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  260 ;  Camillus,  i.  292  ;  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  354,  365  ;  Alexander,  iv.  191. 
Heraclides,  a  Syracusan,  Nicias,  iii. 
323. 

Heraclides,  a  Syracusan,  Dion,  v. 
255,  277,  278,  282,  283,  288,  290,  293, 
296,  297,  299. 

Heraclitus,  the  philosopher  of  Eph¬ 
esus,  Romulus,  i.  74;  Camillus,  i.  287 ; 
Coriolanus,  ii.  98. 

IIera;a,  town  of  Arcadia,  Lysander, 

iii.  129  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  473. 
HERiEUM,  promontory  near  Corinth, 

Agesilaus,  iv.  26  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
486. 

Hercules  the  hero,  frequent.  See, 
in  particular,  the  Life  of  Theseus. 
The  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Timoleon, 
ii.  132  ;  Nicias,  iii.  306  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
80  ;  Alexander,  iv.  245  ;  Antony,  v. 
158  ;  Aratus,  v.  379. 

Hercules,  son  of  Alexander  and  Bar- 
sine,  Eumenes,  iii.  417. 

Hercynian  Forest,  Marius,  iii.  58. 
Hereas  of  Megara,  historian,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  18,  34;  Solon,  i.  177. 
Herennius,  lieutenant  of  Sertorius, 
Pompey,  iv.  71. 

Caius  Herennius  and  the  family  of 
the  Herennii,  Marius,  iii.  52. 
Herennius,  a  centurion,  who  killed 
Cicero,  Cicero,  v.  86,  87. 

Herippidas,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii. 

213  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  13. 

Herm/EUS,  a  priest,  Lucullus,  iii. 
248. 

Hermagoras,  a  rhetorician,  Pompey, 

iv.  103. 

The  Hermasum  (perhaps  Hermus), 
Phocion,  iv.  351. 

Herminius,  Poplicola,  i.  218. 
Hermione,  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
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Helen,  Comparison  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  i.  164. 

Hermione,  town  of  Argolis,  and  Her- 
*  mionians,  Themistoeles,  i.  236; 
Pompey,  iv.  79  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
207  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  485  ;  Aratus,  v. 
400. 

Hermippus,  philosopher  and  historian, 
Lycurgus,  i.  89,  115;  Solon,  i.  169, 
173,  177;  Alexander,  iv.  229;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  12,  31,  32. 
Hermippus,  a  comic  poet,  Pericles,  i. 
360,  363. 

Hermocrates,  son  of  Hermon,  a  Sy¬ 
racusan,  Nicias,  iii.  290,  311,  324, 
328  ;  Dion,  v.  247. 

Hermolaus,  a  Macedonian,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  230. 

Hermon,  an  Athenian,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
32. 

Hermon,  a  Syracusan,  Nicias,  iii.  290. 
Hermotimus  of  Phocasa,  Pericles,  i. 
351. 

Hermus,  an  Athenian,  Theseus,  i.  27. 
Hermus  in  Attica  (according  to  a  cor¬ 
rection),  Theseus,  i.  9  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
351. 

Hero,  niece  of  Aristotle,  Alexander, 
iv.  231. 

Herod,  king  of  Judaea,  Antony,  v. 
214,  225,  226. 

Herodes,  friend  of  Cicero,  Cicero,  v. 
60. 

Herodorus  of  Pontus,  a  writer,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  26,  30,  31  ;  Romulus,  i.  49. 
Herodotus,  a  Bithvnian,  Numa,  i. 

131. 

Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  the  his¬ 
torian,  Themistoeles,  i.  239,  250, 
254 ;  Aristides,  ii.  299,  305  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  ii.  354. 

Herophytus  of  Samos,  Cimon,  iii. 

210. 

Herostratus,  Brutus,  v.  327. 
Hersilia,  wife  of  Romulus,  Romulus, 
i.  55,  61,  63  ;  Comparison,  i.  81. 
Hesiod,  Theseus,  i.  3,  13,  18  ;  Numa, 
i.  132 ;  Solon,  i.  170;  Camillus,  i. 
287 ;  Comparison  of  Aristides  and 
Cato,  ii.  356  ;  Galba,  v.  471. 
Hesyciiia  (Quietness),  priestess  at 
Clazomenae,  Nicias,  iii.  307. 
Hexapyla,  gate  of  Syracuse,  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  258. 

Hicetes,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines,  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  109,  115-123  and  after 
to  147. 


Hicetes,  a  Syracusan,  Dion,  v. 
301. 

Hidrieus,  or  Idrieus,  prince  of  Ca- 
ria,  Agesilaus,  iv.  16. 

Hiempsal,  king  of  Numidia,  Marius, 
iii.  94  ;  Pompey,  iv.  64. 

Hiera;  (more  correctly  IeT/E),  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  144. 

Hierapolis,  town  of  Syria,  Crassus, 
iii.  352;  Antony,  v.  190. 

Hiero,  Nicias,  iii.  295. 

Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  258 ;  Marcellus,  ii.  246,  252, 
253. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  an  historian, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  22,  28,  38  ;  Eumenes, 

iii.  430  ;  Demetrius,  v.  137. 
Hieronymus  of  Carrhae,  Crassus,  iii. 

363. 

Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  writer,  Aris¬ 
tides,  ii.  314  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  16. 
Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
Marcellus,  ii.  250. 

Himera,  town  of  Sicily,  and  Hime- 
ra:ans,  Timoleon,  ii.  136  :  Pompey, 

iv.  61,  62. 

Iii  me  r  At  us,  brother  of  Demetrius  the 
Phalerian,  Demosthenes,  v.  31. 
Hipparchus,  father  of  Asclepiades, 
Phocion,  iv.  352. 

Hipparchus  the  Cholargian,  Nicias, 
iii.  305. 

Hipparchus,  Antony’s  freedman,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  221,  227. 

Hipparchus,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus,  L 
88,  126. 

Hipparete,  wife  of  Alcibiades,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  9. 

Hipparinus,  father  of  Dion,  Dion,  v; 
247. 

Hipparinus,  a  son  of  Dion,  Dion,  v 
276. 

Hippias,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  2. 
Hippias  the  comedian,  Antony,  v. 
163. 

Hippias  the  Sophist,  of  Elis,  Lycur¬ 
gus,  i.  115;  Numa,  i.  128. 

Hippitas,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes,  iv. 
502,  503. 

Hippo,  tyrant  of  Messina,  Timoleon, 
ii.  148,  152. 

Hippo,  a  Syracusan,  Dion,  v.  282. 
Hippoclus,  father  of  Pelopidas,  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  203. 

IIippocoon,  Theseus,  i.  32. 
Hippocrates,  an  Athenian  com¬ 
mander,  Nicias,  iii.  296. 
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Hippocrates,  the  mathematician,  So¬ 
lon,  i.  170. 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  347. 

Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratus, 
Solon,  i.  199. 

Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  38. 

Hippocrates,  commander  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Marcellus,  ii.  251,  252,  257. 
Hippodamia,  wife  of  Pelops,  Theseus, 
i.  7. 

HippoLYTA,the  Amazon, Theseus,  i.  28. 
Hippolytus,  son  of  Theseus,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  3,  29  ;  Numa,  i.  132. 
Hippomachcs,  the  wrestling  master, 
Dion,  v.  245. 

Hippomedon,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv.  451, 
460. 

Hipponicus,  one  of  Solon’s  friends, 
Solon,  i.  183. 

Hipponicus,  father  of  Callias,  Pericles, 

i.  350  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  8,  9. 
Hipponium,  Hippo,  or  Vibo,  in  Lu- 
cania,  Cicero,  v.  69. 
Hipposthenidas,  a  Theban,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  208. 

Hirtius,  consul  with  Pansa,  Aim. 
P^ulus,  ii.  195;  Cicero,  v.  81,  83; 
Antony,  v.  170. 

Histlea  and  Histleans,  in  Euboea, 
Themistocles,  i.  240  ;  Pericles,  i.  349. 
Homer,  Theseus,  i.  4,  13,  18,  24,  35; 
Lycurgus,  i.  84,  88;  Solon,  i.  176, 
193,  199;  Fabius,  i.  395;  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  7,  8  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  90  ;  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  149  ;  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  185, 
192;  Pelopidas,  ii.  202,  218;  Mar¬ 
cellus,  ii.  238  ;  Comparison  of  Cato 
and  Aristides,  ii.  356 ;  Philopce- 
men,  ii.  360,  363,  369;  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  30;  Marius,  iii.  59;  Cimon,  iii. 
207;  Sertorius,  iii.  383;  Agesilaus, 

iv.  6  ;  Alexander,  iv.  191, 192 ;  Pho- 
cion,  iv.  346;  Cleomenes,  iv.  475; 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  530;  Demetrius, 

v.  141  ;  Antony,  v.  178  ;  Brutus,  v. 
326,  339  ;  Galba,  v.  474.  Quotations 
without  the  name,  Theseus,  i.  2 ; 
Coriolanus,  ii.  78  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  107  ; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  351 ;  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
15,40;  Nicias,  iii.  295,  296;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  86,  118  ;  Alexander,  iv.  195, 
229 ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  500 ;  Demos¬ 
thenes,  v.  13  ;  Dion,  v.  262;  Brutus, 
v.  328. 

Homoloichus  of  Chaeronea,  Sylla,  iii. 
166,  169.  1 


Antonius  Honoratus,  Galba,  V.  468. 
Hoplias,  river  of  Bceotia,  Lysander, 

iii.  138. 

HopliTjE,  Attic  tribe,  Solon,  i.  191. 
Hoplites,  river  near  Haliartus,  Ly- 
sander,  iii.  137,  138. 

Horace  the  poet,  under  the  name  of 
Flaccus,  Lucullus,  iii.  278. 
Marcus  Horatius,  consul,  Poplicola, 
i.  215-217. 

Horatius  Cocles,  Poplicola,  i.  218, 
219. 

Horcomosium,  at  Athens,  Theseus, 
i.  28. 

Hordeonius  Flaccus,  commanding 
in  Germany,  Galba,  v.  465,  473,  477, 
478. 

Hortensius,  lieutenant  of  Sylla,  Syl¬ 
la,  iii.  162,  166,  168. 

Quintus  Hortensius,  the  orator, 
Sylla,  iii.  188;  Lucullus,  iii.  228; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  394,  395,  423; 
Cicero,  v.  42,  72. 

Hortensius,  son  of  the  orator,  Caesar, 

iv.  290;  Antony,  v.  174;  Brutus,  v. 
328,  332. 

Hostilius,  grandfather  of  Tullus  the 
king,  Romulus,  i.  55,  61. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Romulus,  i.  61 ;  Numa,  i.  157, 
159  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  52. 

Hostilius,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  163. 
Lucius  Hostius,  Romulus,  i.  67. 
Hyacinthia,  a  Spartan  festival,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  293. 

Hyacinthus,  son  of  Amyclas,  Numa, 

i.  132. 

Hybla,  a  fortress  of  Sicily,  Nicias,  iii. 
310. 

Hybreas,  an  orator,  Antony,  v.  176. 
Hyccara,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  51 ;  Nicias,  iii.  310. 

Hydaspes,  a  river  of  India,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  236,  238. 

Hydrum  (perhaps  a  false  reading  for 
Cyprus),  Cimon,  iii.  216. 

IIyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  1. 

Hymen^eus,  Romulus,  i.  56. 

Hypates,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii.  211, 

212. 

Hyperbatas,  Achaean  praetor,  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  480. 

Hyperbolus,  an  Athenian,  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  12,  13;  Aristides,  ii.  288, 
289  ;  Nicias,  iii.  304,  305  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  iii.  377. 

Hyperboreans,  Camillus,  i.  292. 
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Hyperides,  an  Athenian  orator,  Pho- 
cion,  iv.  333,  336,  340,  346,  352, 
355,  357,  359;  Demosthenes,  v.  13, 

15,  31. 

Hypsjeus,  Pompey,  iv.  121 ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  418. 

Hypseciiidas,  a  Spartan,  Solon,  i. 
177. 

Hypsicratia,  Pompey,  iv.  91. 
Hyfsion,  a  Platsean  hero,  Aristides, 

ii.  294. 

Hyiicania,  in  Asia,  Lucullus,  iii.  275 ; 
Crassus,  iii.  356 ;  Comparison,  iii.  380 ; 
Pompey,  iv.  94,  95,  98  ;  Alexander, 

iv.  216,  218  (the  Caspian  or  Hyrca- 
nian  sea),  Cassar,  iv.  315. 

Hyrodes,  king  of  Parthia,  Crassus, 

iii.  353,  356,  357,  372-374  ;  Antony, 

v.  186,  190. 

Hysi.®,  town  of  Boeotia,  Aristides,  ii. 
295. 

I. 

Iacchus  (Bacchus),  Themistoeles,  i. 
247  ;  Camillus,  i.  289  ;  Aleibiades,  ii. 
44  ;  Phocion,  iv.  358 ;  the  Iaccheum, 
Aristides,  ii.  314. 

Ialysus,  founder  of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes, 
Demetrius,  v.  116.  The  town  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Greek  as  the  native 
country  of  Timocreon,  Themistoeles, 
i.  255. 

Iapygia,  part  of  Italy,  Theseus,  i.  13  ; 

Pyrrhus,  iii.  18;  Dion,  v.  268,  280. 
Iarbas,  king  of  N umidia,  Pompey,  iv. 
64. 

Iber,  Iberus,  or  Ebro,  river  of 
Spain,  Sertorius,  iii.  400. 

Iberians,  people  of  Asia,  Lucullus, 
iii.  261,  269  ;  Pompey,  iv.  93,  94,  97, 
106;  Antony,  v.  188. 

Ibycus  the  poet,  Comparison  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  Numa,  i.  163. 

Icelus  Marcianos,  a  freedman,  Gal- 
ba’s  favorite,  Galba,  v.  462,463,  475. 
Ichna:,  town  in  Mesopotamia,  Crassus, 
iii.  363. 

Ictinus,  the  architect,  Pericles,  i.  337. 
Ida,  mountain  in  Phrygia,  Numa,  i. 

149;  Eumenes,  iii.  425. 

Idteus,  or  Adieus,  secretary  to  Age- 
silaus,  Agesilaus,  iv.  15. 

Idas,  brother  of  Lynceus, Theseus,  i.  32. 
Idomeneus,  an  historian,  Pericles,  i. 
332,  365  ;  Aristides,  ii.  281,  285,  293  ; 
Phocion,  iv.  333 ;  Demosthenes,  iv. 

16,  25. 


Idrieus,  or  Hidrieus,  prince  of  Ca- 
ria,  Agesilaus,  iv.  16. 

IeT/E  (in  the  text  Hier^e),  town  in 
Sicily,  Timoleon,  ii.  144. 

Ignatius,  or  Egnatius,  lieutenant  of 
Crassus,  Crassus,  iii.  366. 

Ilia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  Romulus,  i. 
42,  47. 

Ilia,  wife  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  149. 
Ilicium,  or  Elicium  at  Rome,  Numa, 

i.  150. 

Ilium  and  Ilians,  Lucullus,  iii.  240, 
242.  See  Troy  and  Trojans. 
Illyria  and  Illyrians,  iEm.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  163,  167,  188;  Philopcemen, 

ii.  364;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  3,  10,  47  (an  Il¬ 
lyrian  sword)  ;  Pompey,  iv.  110, 
126;  Alexander,  iv.  162,  170,  172; 
Caesar,  iv.  270,  289  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  404  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
476,  493,  494  ;  Comparison,  iv.  555  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  154  ;  Antony,  v.  210, 
215  ;  Illyric  soldiers,  Aratus,  v.  403  ; 
Illyrian  legion,  Galba,  v.  481. 

India  and  the  Indians,  Alexander, 

iv.  174,  220,  231,  232,  234-243,  247; 
compare  Eumenes,  iii.416  ;  other  his¬ 
torical  passages  are  Demetrius,  v.  101, 
129.  See,  also,  Lycurgus,  i.  88  ;  5Em. 
Paulus,  ii.  166  ;  Crassus,  iii.  350; 
Comparison,  iii.  378,  380;  Pompey, 
iv.  139;  Antony,  v.  191,  233  ;  In¬ 
dian  kings,  Comparison  of  Dion  and 
Brutus,  v.  365. 

Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  Camillus,  i. 
273. 

Inora  or  Sinora,  castle  of  Mithrida- 
tes,  Pompey,  iv.  91. 

Marcus  Insteius,  lieutenant  of  An¬ 
tony,  Antony,  v.  218. 

Insubrks,  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  Marcellus, 
ii.  239,  241,  243. 

Iolaus,  son  of  Antipater,  Alexander, 
iv.  251,  254. 

Iolaus,  companion  of  Hercules,  Pelo- 
pidas,  ii.  219. 

Iolcus  in  Thessaly,  Demetrius,  v.  153. 
Ion  of  Chios,  poet  and  historian,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  18  ;  Pericles,  i.  324,  355  ; 
Comparison  of  Aleibiades  and  Cori- 
olanus,  ii.  102;  Cimon,  iii.  201,  209, 
221  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  3. 

Ion,  a  Macedonian,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  182. 
Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  Solon,  i.  191. 
Ionia  and  Ionians,  Themistoeles,  i. 
241;  Pericles,  i.  344,  356;  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  28,  29  and  after;  Aristides, 
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ii.  313  ;  Lysander,  iii.  131  ;  Cimon, 

iii.  214,  218 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  26  ; 
Antony,  v.  183  ;  Brutus,  v.  337.  Io¬ 
nia  and  Peloponnesus,  Theseus,  i. 
25.  Salamis  Ionian,  Solon,  i.  177. 
Ionian  women,  Themistocles,  i.  260  ; 
Pericles,  i.  350  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  249  ; 
Crassus,  iii.  373  ;  Phocion,  iv.  349; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  449,  451.  Ionian 
sumptuosity,  Lycurgus,  i.  87. 

The  Ionian  Sea,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  1 93 ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  1 8  (in  the  Greek)  ;  Svl- 
la,  iii.  169  ;  Caesar,  iv.  295  ;  Antony, 
v.  161,  183,  215. 

Iope,  daughter  of  Iphicles,  Theseus,  i. 
29. 

Iophon,  son  of  Pisistratus,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  348. 

Ios,  island  in  the  Algean  Sea,  Serto- 
rius,  iii.  383. 

Ioxus  and  the  Ioxids,  descended 
from  Theseus,  Theseus,  i.  8. 
Iphicles,  Theseus,  i.  29. 

Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  general, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  202  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
26 ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  446 ;  Galba,  v. 
456. 

Iphitus,  son  of  Eurytus,  Theseus,  i. 

6  ;  Lycurgus,  i.  83,  115. 

Ipsus,  field  of  the  battle,  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  4  ;  Demetrius, 
v.  129. 

Iphtha,  Sertorius,  iii.  391. 

Iras,  Cleopatra’s  maid,  Antony,  v. 
213,  237. 

Is. ecs  the  orator,  Demosthenes,  v.  5. 
Isauricus  (P.  Servilius),  Caesar, 

iv.  262;  and  (?)  Sylla,  iii.  180; 
Pompey,  iv.  67. 

Servilius  Isauricus,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  Caesar,  iv.  295. 

Isias,  a  Corinthian  captain,  Timoleon, 
ii.  133. 

Isidas  or  Isadas,  the  son  of  Fhoebi- 
das,  Agesilaus,  iv.  42. 

Isidorus,  admiral  of  Mithridates,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  242. 

Ismenias,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
205. 

Ismenias  the  Theban  (son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding?),  Pelopidas,  ii.  226,  230; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  444. 

Ismenias  the  flute-player,  Pericles,  i. 

319  ;  Demetrius,  v.  96. 

Ismenus,  river  of  Boeotia,  Demetrius, 

v.  145. 

Isocrates  the  orator,  Alcibiades,  ii. 


12  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  346  ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  5,  6  ;  Comparison,  v. 
91. 

Isodice,  wife  of  Cimon,  Cimon,  iii. 
203,  219. 

Isomantus,  river  of  Boeotia,  Lysan¬ 
der,  iii.  138. 

Issorion,  strong  place  in  Sparta, 
Agesilaus,  iv.  39. 

Issus,  field  of  the  battle,  a  town  in 
Cilicia,  Alexander,  iv.  188,  202. 

Isthmus  of  Corinth,  Theseus,  i.  7, 
25;  Themistocles,  i.  241,  244,  245, 
250,  255  ;  Pompey,  iv.  79  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  174;  Caesar,  iv.  315;  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  485;  Demetrius,  v.  120, 
127,  137  ;  Aratus,  v.  381,  410. 
The  Isthmian  games,  Theseus,  i. 
25;  Solon,  i.  191;  Timoleon,  ii.  139  ; 
Elamininus,  ii.  396,  400  ;  Agesilaus, 
iv.  25. 

Ister  or  Istrus,  an  historian,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  35  ;  Alexander,  iv.  218. 

Italia,  daughter  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  267. 

Italus,  father  of  Roma,  Romulus,  i. 
40. 

Italy  and  Italians,  Theseus,  i.  13; 
Romulus,  i.  40,  41,  and  elsewhere 
frequent.  Italians,  as  distinct  from 
the  Romans,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  170  ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  24  ;  Marius,  iii.  68,  84, 
85  ;  Comparison  of  Lysander  and 
Sylla,  iii.  196  ;  Compare  Caius  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  536,  541,  but  the  original 
word  here,  and  in  Coriolanus,  ii.  54, 
is  that  applied  to  the  Italian  Greeks. 
For  Italian  Greeks,  see  Aim.  Paulus, 
ii.  181  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  16  ;  Nicias,  iii. 
314  ;  Alexander,  iv.  204.  Italian 
words,  Romulus,  i.  56.  An  Italian 
feeling,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  175. 

Ithagenes  of  Samos,  Pericles,  i. 
353. 

Ithome  and  The  Ithomatas,  citadel 
of  Messene,  Pelopidas,  ii.  224  ;  Ci¬ 
mon,  iii.  222;  Aratus,  v.  415,416. 

Iulis,  town  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  1. 

Ixion,  Agis,  iv.  445. 


J. 

Janiculum,  Numa,  i.  157;  Marius, 
iii.  96. 

Jason  the  hero,  Theseus,  i.  16,  30 ; 
Cimon,  iii.  201. 
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Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherse,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
228. 

Jason  of  Tralles,  an  actor,  Crassus,  iii. 
373. 

Juba  (I.),  king  of  Numidia,  Pornpey, 

iv.  146;  Caesar,  iv.  309,  310,  312. 
Juba  (II.)  (son  of  the  preceding),  king 

of  Numidia,  and  an  historian,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  55,  56,  59  ;  Numa,  i.  136, 146  ; 
Comparison  of  Pelopidas  and  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  277  ;  Sylla,  iii.  164  ;  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  392  ;  Caesar,  iv.  312  ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  238. 

Jubius  (probably  L.  Vibullius  Rufus), 
Pompey,  iv.  132. 

Judaea  and  the  Jews,  Pompey,  iv.  99, 
106  ;  Cicero,  v.  42  ;  Antony,  v.  156, 
189,  214,  225  ;  Galba,  v.  468;  Otlio, 

v.  491,  503. 

Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  Marius, 

iii.  53-57,  84;  Sylla, .iii.  143,  144, 
146  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  551. 

Julia,  mother  of  Antony,  Antony,  v. 
155. 

Julia,  wife  of  Marius,  aunt  of  Caesar, 
Marius,  iii.  52 ;  Caesar,  iv.  256, 
260. 

Julia,  wife  of  Pompey,  daughter  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  iv.  109,  112,  139  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  270,  281,  312;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  402. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  Antony, 
v.  238. 

Julius,  Censor,  Camillus,  i.  282. 
Julius  Proculus,  Romulus,  i.  73  ; 
Numa,  i.  128. 

Julius  Salinator,  Sertorius,  iii.  389. 
Julius  Atticus,  Galba,  v.  482. 
Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  wife  of  Cassius, 
Brutus,  v.  309. 

Marcus  Junius,  dictator,  Fabius,  i. 
384. 

Junius,  governor  of  Asia,  Caesar,  iv. 
257,  258. 

Junius  Brutus.  See  Brutus. 
Junius  Silanus,  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  391,  393  ;  Cicero,  v.  49,  54-56. 
Junius  or  Julius  Vindex,  command¬ 
ing  in  Gaul,  Galba,  v.  459-461,465, 
472,  473,  476,  486. 


L. 

Labeo,  friend  of  Brutus,  Brutus,  v. 
314,  359. 

Labienus,  officer  of  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
Pompey,  iv.  130,  136 ;  Caesar,  iv. 


275,  293;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
427  ;  Cicero,  v.  76. 

Labienus,  commanding  among  the 
Parthians  (son  of  the  preceding), 
Antony,  v.  180,  183,  186. 
LacedjEmonius,  son  of  Cimon,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  356;  Cimon,  iii.  219. 
Lacedaemon  and  Lacedaemonians, 
Theseus,  i.  33,  35  ;  Romulus,  i.  57 ; 
Lycurgus,  i.  83,  throughout,  and 
elsewhere  continually.  For  Lace¬ 
daemonian  Habits  see,  besides  Ly¬ 
curgus,  the  lives  of  Lysander,  iii. 
104 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  1  ;  Agis,  iv. 
445;  and  Cleomenes,  iv.  467.  Lace¬ 
daemonian  women,  Lycurgus,  i.  101  ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  1  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  37 ; 
Agis,  iv.  452 ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  504. 
See,  also,  Laconia. 

Lacetani,  people  of  Spain,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  330. 

Lachares,  tyrant  of  Athens,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  129, 130. 

Lachares,  a  Spartan,  Antony,  v. 

220. 

Lachartus,  a  Corinthian,  Cimon,  iii. 

221. 

Lacia  and  the  Laciad.e,  an  Attic 
township,  Alcibiades,  ii.  26  ;  Cimon, 
iii.  202,  211. 

Lacinium,  promontory  of  Bruttium, 
Pompey,  iv.  79. 

Cornelius  Laco,  favorite  of  Galba, 
Galba,  v.  467,  481,  482,  484,  486. 
Laconia,  Lycurgus,  i.  93  and  after ; 
Pelopidas,  ii.  223,  224  ;  Philopcemen, 
ii.  377;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  3  7 ;  Nicias,  iii. 
296;  Agesilaus,  iv.  27,  34,  37,38; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  470,  476,  484,  486, 
489,  493,  497  ;  Demetrius,  v.  131  ; 
Aratus,  v.  401.  See,  also,  Agis,  iv. 
453. 

Lacratidas,  an  Athenian,  Pericles, 
i.  365. 

Lacratidas,  a  Spartan  ephor,  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  139. 

Lacritus,  the  orator,  Demosthenes,  v. 
31. 

Caius  Laelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio, 
surnamed  Sapiens,  Cato  the  Young¬ 
er,  iv.  377 ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  513. 
La: lius,  contemporary  with  Cicero, 
Comparison  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  v.  93. 

L/Elius,  Antony,  v.  171. 

Popilius  La:nas,  a  senator,  Brutus, 

v.  317,  318,  319. 
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Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  Cicero,  v. 
78. 

Lacvinus  (P.  Valerius),  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
20,  22,  23,  25. 

Lais  of  Corinth,  Alcibiades,  ii.  51 ; 
Nicias,  iii.  311. 

Laius,  father  of  (Edipus,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  219. 

Lamachtjs,  an  Athenian  general,  Per¬ 
icles,  i.  347 ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1,  20,  23, 
26;  Nicias,  iii.  306,  309,  310,  313, 
314. 

Lamachus  the  Myrinsean,  a  speaker, 
Demosthenes,  v.  9. 

Lamia,  Demetrius,  v.  113,  118,  120, 
122,  123  ;  Comparison,  v.  241. 
Lamia,  town  of  Thessaly,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  1 ;  Eumenes,  iii.  419  ;  Phocion, 

iv.  353,  356  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  29 ; 
Demetrius,  v.  105. 

Lampido,  wife  of  Archidamus,  Agesi- 
laus,  iv.  1. 

Lampox,  an  Athenian  diviner,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  325. 

Lamponius,  the  Lucanian  general, 
Sylla,  iii.  180  ;  Comparison,  iii. 
196. 

Lamprias,  grandfather  of  Plutarch, 
Antony,  v.  180. 

Lampsacus,  in  Mysia,  Themistoeles,  i. 
264;  Alcibiades,  ii.  47;  Lysander, 
iii.  112,  115. 

Lamptra  or  Lajipra,  Attic  town¬ 
ship,  Aristides,  ii.  296 ;  Phocion,  iv. 
363. 

Calpurnius  Lanarius,  Sertorius,  iii. 
389. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  10-12. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Cleodaeus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  1. 

Langobritas,  people  of  Spain,  Serto¬ 
rius,  iii.  397. 

Langon,  in  Elis,  Cleomenes,  iv.  480. 
Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  35  ;  Cimon,  iii.  203. 
LaodiCvEA,  in  Syria,  Antony,  v.  226. 
Laomedon,  an  Athenian,  Cimon,  iii. 
209. 

Laomedon  of  Orchomenus,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  6. 

Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  Nicias,  iii. 

290  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  382. 
Laphystius,  a  Syracusan,  Timoleon, 
ii.  151. 

Lapitiia;,  people  of  Thessaly,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  30,  31. 


Acca  Larentia,  and  another  La- 
rentia,  Romulus,  i.  43. 

Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
226;  Sylla,  iii.  172;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
19 ;  Pompey,  iv.  142  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
126,  133;  Brutus,  v.  307. 

Larissa,  in  Syria,  Antony,  v.  190. 
Larissus,  river  of  Elis,  Philopcemen, 

ii.  367. 

Titus  Lartius,  Coriolanus,  ii.  59,  62. 
Larymna,  town  of  Bceotia,  Sylla,  iii. 
176. 

Lathyrus,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
64. 

Latins,  Romulus,  i.  40,  43,  44,  47,  68, 
75,  76  ;  Numa,  1. 136,  (early  connec¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin)  142  ;  Pop- 
licola,  i.  210,  222;  Camillus,  i.  304, 
307,  273  and  316  (the  Latin  feast 
or  holidays)  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  54,  84, 
85,  87  ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  181 ;  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  246;  Flamininus,  ii.  394; 
(Greek  words  in  Latin)  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  31;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  539,  540; 
Cicero,  v.  35.  In  some  other  places, 
also,  Latin  for  the  Latin  language  is 
used  in  the  translation,  where  the 
original  has  the  Roman  language  or 
another  phrase. 

Titus  Latinus  or  Latinius,  Corio¬ 
lanus,  ii.  80,  81. 

Latinus,  son  of  Telemachus,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  40. 

Lattamyas,  a  Thessalian,  Camillus, 

i.  288. 

Laurentum,  town  of  Latium,  Rom¬ 
ulus,  i.  67,  68. 

Lauiiium,  in  Attica,  Themistoeles,  i. 

235  ;  Nicias,  iii.  293. 

Lauhon,  town  of  Spain,  Sertorius,  iii. 

403,  404  ;  Pompey,  iv.  71. 

La verna  at  Rome,  Sylla,  iii.  148. 
Lavici,  town  of  Latium,  Coriolanus, 

ii.  85. 

Lavinia,  daughter  of  Latinus,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  40. 

Lavjnium,  town  of  Latium,  Romulus, 
i.  67  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  85. 

Lehadea,  town  of  Boeotia,  Lysander, 

iii.  136  ;  Sylla,  iii.  164. 

Lecanius,  Galba,  v.  484. 

LecH/EUM,  port  of  Corinth,  Cleome¬ 
nes,  iv.  485  ;  Aratus,  v.  389. 

Lectum,  promontory  of  the  Troad, 
Lucullus,  iii.  231. 

Leges,  Scythian  tribe,  Pompey,  iv. 
95. 
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Lemnos,  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
Pericles,  i.  352;  Aristides,  ii.  315; 
Lucullus,  iii.  242. 

Lentuli,  Pompey,  iv.  143.  (Spin- 
ther  and  Crus.) 

Cornelius  Lentulus  at  Cannas,  Fa- 
bius,  i.  392. 

Cornelius  Lentulus  (Clodianus), 
censor  with  Gellius,  and  also  consul 
with  him,  Crassus,  iii.  342  ;  Pompey, 

iv.  76. 

Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  accom¬ 
plice  of  Catiline,  Csesar,  iv.  263  ; 
Cicero,  v.  52,  54,  57-59,  67  ;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  155,  156. 

Lentulus  Spinther  (consul  b.  c. 
5  7), with  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  112,  113,  135;  Caesar,  iv. 
301;  Cicero,  v.  70,  76. 

Lentulus  Spinther  (son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding),  Caesar,  iv.  325. 

Lucius  Lentulus  (Crus,  consul,  b.c. 
49),  Pompey,  iv.  125,  126,  151  ;  Cae¬ 
sar,  iv.  287,  289,  292  ;  Antony,  v. 
160. 

Cornelius  Lentulus,  lieutenant  of 
Flamininus,  Flamininus,  ii.  399. 
Lentulus,  same  as  Dolabella,  Cicero’s 
son-in-law,  a  Lentulus  by  adoption, 
Cicero,  v.  79. 

Lentulus  Batiates  at  Capua,  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  339. 

Valerius  Leo,  Caesar’s  host  at  Milan, 
Caesar,  iv.  274. 

Leobotes  of  Agraule,  son  of  Alcmae- 
on,  Themistocles,  i.  256. 
Leocharks,  a  sculptor,  Alexander,  iv. 
212. 

Leocrates,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
342  ;  Comparison,  i.  405  ;  Aristides, 

ii.  305. 

Leon  of  Byzantium,  Nicias,  iii.  321  ; 
Phocion,  iv.  343. 

Leon,  father  of  Antalcidas,  Artaxerxes, 

v.  443. 

Leonidas,  Alexander’s  tutor,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  164,  165,  187,  191. 
Leonidas  (I.),  king  of  Sparta,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  86,  102,  111  ;  Themistocles,  i. 
240;  Pelopidas,  ii.  221;  Agis,  iv. 
459  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  468  ;  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  v.  444. 

Leonidas  (II.),  king  of  Sparta,  Age- 
silaus,  iv.49  ;  Agis,  iv.  447-449,  452, 
454,  457,  460-463,465,466;  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  467,  468,  470. 
.Leonnatus,  one  of  Alexander’s  offi¬ 


cers,  Eumenes,  iii.  418,  419;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  184,  211  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
355. 

Leonnatus,  a  Macedonian,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  21. 

Leontidas,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
205,  206,  211,  212;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
29. 

Leontini,  Leontium,  and  the  Leon- 
tines,  in  Sicily,  Timoleon,  ii.  109, 
127,  137,  146;  Marcellus,  ii.  252; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  29  ;  Nicias,  iii.  306, 
309,  311  ;  Dion,  v.  271,  284- 
286. 

Leontis,  Attic  tribe,  Themistocles,  i. 

231  ;  Aristides,  ii.  286. 

Leos,  an  Athenian,  Theseus,  i.  11. 
Leosthenes,  an  Athenian,  Timoleon, 
ii.  114;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
336,  352,  353,  356  ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
29;  Comparison,  v.  91. 
Leotycilides  (dialectically  Leuty- 
Chidas),  king  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus, 
i.  100  ;  Themistocles,  i.  254  ;  Com¬ 
parison  of  Lucullus  and  Cimon,  iii. 
287. 

Leotychides,  son  of  Agis  II.,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  28  ;  Lysander,  iii.  128,  129; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  3,  4  ;  Comparison,  iv. 
152,  153. 

Leoty'CHIDES,  a  Spartan,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
36. 

Lepida,  wife  of  Metellus  Scipio,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  377. 

Marcus  tEmilius  Lepidus,  first  sen¬ 
ator,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  196. 

Marcus  Lepidus  (consul,  b.  c.  78), 
Sylla,  iii.  187,  190;  Pompey,  iv.  67— 
69,  89  ;  Comparison,  iv.  152. 
Marcus  Lepidus  the  triumvir,  Cassar, 

iv.  320,  324  ;  Cicero,  v.  84,  85  ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  161,  164,  167,  170-174,  183, 
209;  Brutus,  v.  322,  331. 

Lf.ptines,  brother  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  Timoleon,  ii.  126  ;  Dion,  v. 
253,  255. 

Leptines,  who  killed  Callippus,  Dion, 

v.  301,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Leptines,  tyrant  of  Apollonia,  Timo¬ 
leon,  ii.  137. 

IjERVA,  in  Argolis,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  25 ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  480  ;  Aratus,  v. 
405. 

Lesbos  and  Lesbians,  island  of  the 
iEgean  Sea,  Pericles,  i.  344 ;  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  11,  29;  Aristides,  ii.  309 
Nicias,  iii.  296  ;  Pompey,  iv.  133. 
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Leucaria,  Lucaria,  or  Lucania, 
•wife  of  Italus,  Romulus,  i.  40. 
Leucas  and  Leucadians,  island  on 
tlie  coast  of  Acarnania,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  257  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  116,  124; 
Pompey,  iv.  79 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  18 ; 
Dion,  v.  266. 

Leucon,  Plataean  hero,  Aristides,  ii. 
294. 

Leuconoe,  Attic  township,  Demetrius, 
v.  119. 

Leucothea,  Camillus,  i.  273. 
Leuctra,  field  of  battle,  a  town  of 
Bceotia,  Lycurgus,  i.  125;  Camillus, 

i.  288  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  56  ;  Pelopidas, 

ii.  220,  221,  230  ;  Comparison,  ii. 
276,  278  ;  Lysander,  iii.  123;  Com¬ 
parison,  iii.  195  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  18, 
35,  49  ;  Comparison,  iv.  153,  155  ; 
Agis,  iv.  466  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  444. 

LeuctridjE  or  Lkuctrides,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Scedasus,  Pelopidas,  ii.  220. 
Leuctron,  town  of  Arcadia,  Pe¬ 
lopidas,  ii.  221  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
472. 

Leucus,  river  of  Macedonia,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  177. 

Libo,  one  of  Pompey’s  commanders  by 
sea,  Antony,  v.  161. 

Libya,  frequent,  as  also  Africa,  by 
which  the  Greek  word  Libya  has 
been  frequently  translated.  See  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lives  of  Marius,  Sylla, 

iii.  143;  Sertorius,  iii.  392  ;  Pompey, 
Caesar,  Cato  the  Younger,  and  An¬ 
tony.  The  Libyan  piper,  Lucullus, 
iii.  240.  Libyssan  earth,  Flamininus, 
ii.  409.  Proconsulate  of  Galba,  Gal- 
ba,  v.  458. 

Libys,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv.  450. 
Libyssa,  village  of  Bithynia,  Flami¬ 
ninus,  ii.  409,  410. 

Lichas,  a  Spartan,  Cimon,  iii.  212. 
Licinia,  wife  of  C.  Gracchus,  Ti. 
Gracchus,  iv.  529  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv. 
548,550. 

Licinia,  a  vestal,  Crassus,  iii.  331. 
Publius  Licinius,  commanding  in 
Macedonia,  Ailm.  Paulus,  ii.  162. 
Licinius,  servant  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  Ti. 
Gracchus,  iv.  508. 

Licinius,  friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  C. 

Gracchus,  iv.  549.  ?  Publius  Crassus. 
Licinius  Macer,  impeached  by  Cice¬ 
ro,  Cicero,  v.  43. 

Licinius  Philonicus,  iEm.  Paulus, 
ii.  196. 


Licymnius,  his  tomb  at  Argos,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  47. 

Caius  Ligarius,  friend  of  Brutus 
Brutus,  v.  313. 

Quintus  Ligarius,  defended  b^  Ci¬ 
cero,  Cicero,  v.  77. 

Ligurians  or  Ligustines,  in  North¬ 
ern  Italy,  Fabius,  i.  373  ;  iEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  159,  173,  188,  197;  Marius, 

iii.  63,  68,  69. 

Lilyba’.um,  promontory  of  Sicily,  Ti¬ 
moleon,  ii.  137. 

LimnjEUS,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander, 

iv.  240. 

Limnus  of  Chalastra,  a  Macedonian, 
Alexander,  iv.  221,  222.  ■ 

Lindus,  town  of  Rhodes,  Marcellus, 
ii.  274. 

Lingones,  tribe  of  Gauls,  Caesar,  iv. 
284. 

Lipareans,  Camillus,  i.  278. 

Liris,  river  of  Campania,  Marius,  iii. 
90. 

Lissus,  town  of  Dalmatia,  Antony,  v. 
162. 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  Antony,  v. 

235,  238,  239  ;  Galba,  v.  453,  468. 
Marcus  Livius,  commanding  in  Ta- 
rentum,  Fabius,  i.  400. 

Livius  Postumius,  a  commander  of 
the  Latins,  Romulus,  i.  76. 

Livy  the  historian,  Camillus,  i.  275  ; 
Marcellus,  ii.  249,  266,  274;  Com¬ 
parison,  ii.  277  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
338;  Flamininus,  ii.  407,410;  Syl¬ 
la,  iii.  149  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  264,  269 ; 
Caesar,  iv.  305,  321 . 

Livius  Drusus.  See  two  of  the 
name  under  Drusus. 

Locri  Epizephyrii,  town  in  Italy, 
Marcellus,  ii.  272. 

Locri  and  Locrians,  in  Greece,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  344  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  216,  217  ; 
Aristides,  ii.  307  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
39  7  ;  Dion,  v.  247  ;  Aratus,  v.  381. 
Marcus  Lollius,  a  quiestor,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  386. 

Lucania  and  Lucanians,  in  Italy, 
Fabius,  i.  397  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  147; 
Marcdllus,  ii.  267  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  20, 
33;  Sylla,  iii.  181;  Crassus,  iii.  342- 
344  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  390  ; 
Cicero,  v.  68,  69 ;  Brutus,  v.  326. 
Lucca,  town  of  Etruria,  Crassus,  iii. 

348  ;  Pompey,  iv.  1 14  ;  Caesar,  iv.279. 
Lucerf.s,  Roman  tribe,  Romulus,  i. 
63. 
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Lucilius,  tribune  of  the  people,  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  118. 

Lucilius,  friend  of  Brutus,  Antony, 
v.  223  ;  Brutus,  v.  357,  358. 

Sextus  Lucinus  or  Licinius,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  100. 

Lucretia,  wife  of  Numa,  Numa,  i. 
157. 

Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  Popli- 
cola,  i.  203,  204,  214. 

Lucretius,  father  of  Lucretia,  Popli- 
cola,  i.  214,  215. 

Titus  Lucretius,  consul,  Poplicola, 
i.  218,  224. 

Lucius  Lucretius,  Camillus,  i. 
303. 

Lucretius  Ofella,  Sylla,  iii.  182, 
186;  Comparison,  iii.  193. 

Lucius  Lucullus,  Life,  iii.  227; 
Comparison,  iii.  284  ;  Camillus,  i. 
289 ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  349  ;  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  412  ;  Marius,  iii.  86 ; 
Sylla,  iii.  148,  156,  178;  Cimon,  iii. 
199-201 ;  Crassus,  iii.  343,  350,  353, 
365  ;  Comparison,  iii.  379,  380  :  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  52,  73,  86-89,  92,  93,  98,  99, 
107,  110;  Comparison,  iv.  157;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  380,  390,  394,  399, 
401,  402,  425;  Cicero,  v.  65,  68. 
Marcus  Lucullus,  brother  of  Lucul¬ 
lus,  Sylla,  iii.  178  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  228, 
276,  283,  CiEsar,  iv.  258,  266. 

The  two  Luculli,  Caesar,  iv.  271. 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan,  Camillus,  i. 
283. 

Luperci  and  Lupercalia,  Romulus, 
i.  65,  66  ;  Numa,  i.  154;  Caesar,  iv. 
318  ;  Antony,  v.  166. 

Lusitania  and  Lusitanians,  Serto- 
rius,  iii.  393-395,412;  Comparison, 
iii.  441 ;  Caesar,  iv.  267  ;  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  529  ;  Galba,  v.  475,  477. 
Caius  Lusius,  nephew  of  Marius, 
Marius,  iii.  61,  62. 

Lutatius  Catulus.  See  Catu- 
lus. 

Lyceum,  mountain  of  Arcadia,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  471  ;  Aratus,  v.  401. 
Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  Lucullus, 

iii.  257  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  428  ; 'Pompey, 

iv.  86  ;  Antony,  v.  214. 

Lyceum,  gymnasium  at  Athens,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  28;  Sylla,  iii.  157  ;  Phocion, 
iv.  369. 

Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Lycians, 
Alexander,  iv.  179,  2V07  ;  Brutus,  v. 
335-337 


Lycomed,®  or  Lycomid,®,  an  Attic 
family,  Themistocles,  i.  232. 
Lycomedes,  an  Athenian,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  248. 

Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  Theseus, 

i.  36  ;  Cimon,  iii.  208. 

Lycon  of  Scarphia,  an  actor,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  196. 

Lycon,  a  Syracusan,  Dion,  v.  300. 
Lycopiiron,  a  Corinthian,  Nicias,  iii. 
297. 

Lycophron  of  Pherse,  son  of  Ja¬ 
son,  Pelopidas,  ii.  236  ;  Galba,  v. 
457,  if  he  is  the  Pheriean. 
Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  the  his¬ 
torian,  Philopcemen,  ii.  382. 
Lycurgus,  an  Athenian,  Solon,  i. 
197. 

Lycurgus  the  Athenian  orator,  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  399,  400 ;  Comparison 
of  Nicias  and  Crassus,  iii.  376  ;  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  336,  339,  346  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  25. 

Lycurgus  of  Byzantium,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  40. 

Lycurgus  the  lawgiver,  Life,  i.  83 ; 
Comparison,  i.  160;  Theseus,  i.  1; 
Numa,  i.  132;  Solon,  i.  183,  190; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  28  ;  Aristides,  ii.  282  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  355 ;  Philopoemen, 

ii.  378;  Agesilaus,  iv.  32,  40;  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  350  ;  Agis,  iv.  449,  450,  453, 
454,464;  Cleomenes,  iv.  475,  476, 
478,  481,  484  ;  Comparison,  iv.  555, 
557. 

Lycus,  a  river  of  Phrygia,  Demetrius, 
v.  146. 

Lycus,  a  river  of  Pontus,  Lucullus,  iii. 
245. 

Lydia  and  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor, 
Theseus,  i.  6 ;  Romulus,  i.  40 ;  So¬ 
lon,  i.  196;  Themistocles,  i.  265  ; 
Aristides,  ii.  302,  304  ;  Lysander, 

iii.  106,  109;  Cimon,  iii.  210;  Ni¬ 
cias,  iii.  289  (Lydian  cars)  ;  Eume¬ 
nes,  iii.  425  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  11 ;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  145;  Antony,  v.  183; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  422. 

Lydiadas  or  Lydiades  of  Megalo¬ 
polis,  Cleomenes,  iv.  472  ;  Aratus,  v. 
395,  396,  400-402. 

Lygdamis,  a  leader  of  the  Cimmeri¬ 
ans,  Marius,  iii.  58. 

Lynceus,  brother  of  Idas,  Theseus,  i. 
32. 

Lynceus  of  Samos,  a  writer,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  122. 
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Lyncus,  on  the  Macedonian  border, 
Flamininus,  ii.  387. 

Lysandek  of  Alopece,  Themistocles, 

i.  267. 

Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  Life, 
iii.  104;  Comparison,  lii.  192;  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  123  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  46-51 ; 
Flamininus,  ii.  39S;  Nicias,  iii.  328  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  2-4,  6-9,  23,  24 ; 
Comparison,  iv.  152,  153  ;  Agis,  iv. 
458. 

Lysander,  son  of  Lybis,  a  Spartan, 
Agis,  iv.  450-453,  455,  456,  458, 
464. 

Lysandridas  of  Megalopolis,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  490. 

Lysanoridas,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  213. 

Lysias,  the  Athenian  orator,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  324. 

Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  Pericles,  i. 
350. 

Lysidice,  daughter  of  Pelops,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  7. 

Lysimachus  the  Acarnanian,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  pedagogue,  Alexander,  iv. 
165,  189. 

Lysimachus,  father  of  Aristides.  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  234,  246 ;  Aristides,  ii. 
280,  281,  312. 

Lysimachus,  son  of  Aristides,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  314. 

Lysimachus,  grandson  of  Aristides, 
Aristides,  ii.  314. 

Lysimachus,  general  of  Alexander, 
and  king  of  Thrace,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  7, 
12-14,  39  ;  Alexander,  iv.  218,  230; 
Demetrius,  v.  107,  108,  112,  115, 
120,  122,  127,  128,  132,  137,  142- 
146,  148,  152,  153  ;  Comparison,  v. 
242. 

Lysippus,  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
Philopcemen,  ii.  372. 

Lysippus  the  sculptor,  Alexander,  iv. 
162,  179,  212. 


M. 

Macaria,  daughter  of  Hercules,  Pe¬ 
lopidas,  ii.  221. 

Macedon  and  Macedonians.  See, 
in  general,  the  lives  of  iEmilius 
Paulus,  Flamininus,  Pyrrhus,  Eu- 
menes,  Alexander,  Phocion,  Cleome- 
nes,  Demosthenes,  Demetrius,  and 
Aratus,  and  the  Comparisons.  Also, 
Theseus,  i.  5 ;  CamiUus,  i.  289 ;  Ti- 


moleon,  ii.  1 25 ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  226 ; 
Aristides,  ii.  299  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
331,  335;  Philopoemen,  ii.  366,  368, 
372,  376  ;  Sylla,  iii.  156,  158,  162, 
172,  173,  176  ;  Cimon,  iii.  200,  217  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  18,  19;  Pompey,  iv. 
94,  131  ;  Caesar,  iv.  258,  298,  299; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  378  ;  Cicero, 
v.  47,  66,  85;  Antony,  v.  161,  173, 
174,  208,  217,  221  ;  Brutus,  v.  305, 
327,  328,  331,  333;  Galba,  v.  456, 
457.  Macedonian  months,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  161,  177,  253.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  dialect,  Eumenes,  iii.  434; 
Alexander,  iv.  225  ;  Antony,  v.  180. 
The  Macedonian  hat  or  cap,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  208.  Compare  Eumenes,  iii. 
422  ;  Demetrius,  v.  140. 
Macedonicus,  surname,  see  Metel- 
lus,  Marius,  iii.  48. 

Licinius  Macer,  impeached  by  Cice¬ 
ro,  Cicero,  v.  43. 

Clodius  Macer,  Galba,  v.  461,  468, 
470. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon, 
Philopcemen,  ii.  369-372. 
Machares,  son  of  Mithridates,  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  257. 

Machatas,  an  Epirot,  Flamininus,  ii. 

388. 

Macros  or  Acr^e,  in  Sicily,  Dion,  v. 
271. 

Macrinus,  a  surname,  Marius,  iii.  48. 
Macron.  See  Clodius  Macer. 
Maecenas,  friend  of  Augustus,  Com¬ 
parison  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
v.  91  ;  Antony,  v.  188. 

M.ecius  or  Marcius,  a  hill  in  Lati- 
um,  Camillus,  i.  304,  306. 

Mjedi  and  Masdica  in  Thrace,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  165  ;  Sylla,  iii.  173  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  168. 

Spurius  M^elius,  killed  by  Ahala, 
Brutus,  v.  303. 

The  Lake  IVLeotis,  Marius,  iii.  58 ; 
Sylla,  iii.  156 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  246  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  94  ;  Alexander,  iv.  216; 
Antony,  v.  210. 

Magas  us,  a  Persian,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
50. 

Magas,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor,  Cleomenes,  iv.  498. 

Magnesia,  a  town  of  Caria,  Themi- 
stocles,  i.  264-268. 

Magnesia  and  Magnesians  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  Pelopidas,  ii.  231,  236  ;  Flami¬ 
ninus,  ii.  397,  399,  403. 
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Magnus,  Pompey’s  surname,  Sertori- 
us,  iii.  403  ;  Pompey,  iv.  65,  66. 
Plutarch  (except  in  a  passage  like 
p.  141)  uses  the  original  Latin  word, 
which  in  the  English  is  translated 
into  The  Great. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian,  Timoleon,  ii. 
128-135. 

Maia,  mother  of  Mercury,  Numa,  i. 
153. 

Malaca,  Malaga  in  Spain,  Crassus, 
iii.  336. 

Malchus,  king  of  Arabia,  Antony,  y. 
214. 

Malcitas  or  Malcitus,  a  Theban, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  236. 

Malea,  promontory  of  Laconia,  Sylla, 
iii.  156  ;  Agis,  iv.  453  ;  Aratus,  v. 
377. 

Malian  Gulf,  Pericles,  i.  344. 

Mallians,  an  Indian  people,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  239,  245. 

Mamerci,  Numa,  i.  156. 

Mamercus,  tyrant  of  Catana,  Timo¬ 
leon,  ii.  122,  144,  145,  147,  148,  152. 

Mamercus,  son  of  Numa,  Numa,  i. 
138,  156. 

Mamercus,  son  of  Pythagoras,  Numa, 
i.  138;  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  155. 

Mamertines  of  Messena  in  Sicily, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  30,  32  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
60. 

Mamurius,  Numa,  i.  145,  146. 

Caius  Mancinus,  consul  (137  b.  c.), 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  510,  512. 

Mandonium.  See  Manduria. 

Mandroclidas,  a  Spartan,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  37. 

Mandkoclidas,  son  of  Ecphanes, 
Agis,  iv.  450,  451,  453,  456. 

Manduria  or  Mandonium,  a  town 
of  Italy,  Agis,  iv.  448. 

Manilius,  friend  of  Pompey,  tribune, 
Pompey,  iv.  86  ;  Cicero,  v.  44,  45. 

Manilius,  disgraced  by  Cato,  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  338. 

Manius  ?  i.  e.  Aquilius,  Lucullus,  iii. 
232.  In  Plutarch’s  text,  Marius. 

Manlius,  properly  Manius,  Manius 
Curius,  a  tribune,  Flamininus,  ii.  385. 

Manlius,  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
(consul  105  b.c.),  Marius,  iii.  68. 

Manlius,  Cicero,  v.  49,  51. 

Lucius  Manlius,  a  soldier,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  332. 

Lucius  Manlius  in  Spain  (?  Mani¬ 
lius),  Sertorius,  iii.  396. 


Marcus  Manlius  Capitolinus,  Ca- 
millus,  i.  297,  298,  308,  309. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Fabius,  i.  383. 

Titus  Manlius,  consul  with  Marcus 
(Caius)  Atilius  (235  b.  c.),  Numa,  i. 
155. 

[Manlius]  Torquatus,  lieutenant 
of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  181. 

Manlius,  officer  under  Sertorius,  Ser¬ 
torius,  iii.  413,  415. 

Manlius  of  consular  rank,  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  517.”., 

Mantinea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  and 
Mantineans,  Numa,  i.  145  ;  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  16,  22;  Comparison,  ii. 
102;  Pelopidas,  ii.  205;  Pliilopce- 
men,  ii.  360,  370;  Nicias,  iii.  303  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  37,  41-43;  Cleomenes, 
iv.  471,  473,  479,  489;  Demetrius,  v. 
119,  131  ;  Aratus,  v.  391,  401,  404, 
410-412. 

Marathon  in  .Attica,  Theseus,  i.  11, 
30,  34,  37;  Themistocles,  i.  234; 
Camillus,  i.  288  ;  Aristides,  ii.  285- 
287,  300;  Comparison,  ii.  354,  358; 
Flamininus,  ii.  398  ;  Cimon,  iii.  205; 
Demosthenes,  v.  31;  Aratus,  v.  381. 

Maratiius,  who  gave  name  to  Mara¬ 
thon,  Theseus,  i.  33. 

Marcellinus,  Crassus,  iii.  348;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  114,  115. 

Marcellus,  a  Roman  surname,  Mar 
rius,  iii.  48. 

Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
father  of  Marcellus,  Marcellus,  ii. 
238. 

Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  Life,  ii.  238  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  276  ;  Romulus,  i.  58  ; 
Fabius,  i.  395,  399, 400  ;  Flamininus, 
ii.  385,  406. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  the  gen 
eral,  Marcellus,  ii.  239,  273  ;  Flatni- 
ninus,  ii.  406. 

Marcus  Marcellus  (consul  51 
B.  c.),  Caesar,  iv.  287  (?)  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  388  ;  Cicero,  v.  50. 

Marcellus  (Caius,  consul  50  B.c. 
with  Paulus),  Pompey,  iv.  124,  125; 
Caesar,  iv.  287  ;  Antony,  v.  159. 

Marcellus  (also  Caius,  consul  49 
b.  c.  with  Lentulus  Crus,  cousin  of 
the  preceding),  Caesar,  iv.  287. 

Caius  Marcellus,  first  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  Mar¬ 
cellus,  ii.  275;  Cicero,  v.  82;  An 
tony,  v.  184,  238. 
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Marcellus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  Marcellus,  ii. 
274  ;  Antony,  v.  238. 

Claudius  Marcellus,  lieutenant  of 
Marius,  Marius,  iii.  70,  71. 

Marcia,  wife  of  Cato  the  Younger, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  394,  395,  408, 
409,  423,  424. 

Marcianus,  new  name  given  to  Ice- 
lus,  Galba,  v.  463. 

March,  Coriolanus,  ii.  52. 

Marcius,  kinsman  of  Numa,  Numa,  i. 
133,  134,  157. 

Marcius,  son-in-law  of  Numa,  father 
of  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa,  i.  157. 
Ancus  Marcius  the  king,  Numa,  i. 

139,  157  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  52. 

Caius  Marcius.  See  Coriola¬ 
nus. 

Caius  Marcius,  consul  with  Scipio 
Nasica  (162  b.  c.),  Marcellus,  ii. 
242. 

Publius  and  Quintus  Marcius,  Co¬ 
riolanus,  ii.  52. 

Marcius  Censorinus,  ibid. 

Marcius  Philippus,  censor,  2Em. 
Paul  us,  ii.  196. 

Marcius  Rex,  brother-in-law  to  Clo- 
dius,  Cicero,  v.  65. 

Marcius  in  Catiline’s  conspiracy,  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  51. 

Marcius  in  Pompey’s  camp,  Cicero, 
v.  76. 

Mardians,  a  people  of  Asia,  Lucullus, 
iii.  269  ;  Antony,  v.  195,  201-203. 
Mardion,  Cleopatra’s  attendant,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  213. 

Mardonius  the  Persian,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  235,  236,  250 ;  Aristides,  ii. 
287,  292,  293,  297,  298;  Agis,  iv. 
448. 

Marica,  her  grove  near  Min  turn  aa, 
Marius,  iii.  93. 

Marii,  Pompey,  iv.  58. 

Caius  Marius,  Life,  iii.  48  ;  Flamini- 
nus,  ii.  412  ;  Sylla,  iii.  143-147,  149- 
155,  159,  179,  183  ;  Comparison,  iii. 
196  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  232,  277  ;  Crassus, 
iii.  333-335  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  384,  386-  . 
388;  Pompey,  iv.  62 ;  Comparison, iv. 
157  ;  Caesar,  iv.  256,  260,  261,  271, 
276 ;  Antony,  v.  155 ;  Brutus,  v.  i 
334;  Otho,  v.  497.  Marius’s  mules, 
Marius,  iii.  61.  1 

Marius  the  Younger,  son  of  the 
preceding,  Marius,  iii.  88,  94,  95  ;  1 
Sylla,  iii.  179-181,  185,  186;  Serto 


;,  rius,  iii.  388,  389;  Pompey,  iv.  65 ; 

'.  Ciesar,  iv.  256. 

Marcus  Marius,  killed  by  Catiline, 

f  Sylla,  iii.  185. 

Marcus  Marius  or  Varius,  lieu- 

,  tenant  of  Sertorius,  Lucullus,  iii. 

,  237,  242  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  411. 

Marius  Celsus,  commanding  For 
Otho,  Galba,  v.  481,  482,  485  ;  Otho, 
v.  487,  492,  494-497,  500,  501. 

Marpiiadates,  a  Cappadocian  prince, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  443. 

Marrucini,  a  people  of  Italy,  Aim. 

'  Paulus,  ii.  176. 

Marseilles,  Massalia,  or  Massi- 
lia,  in  Gaul,  Solon,  i.  170;  Marius, 
iii.  71  ;  Caesar,  iv.  272. 

•  Marsi  or  Marsians,  in  Italy,  and 
The  Marsian  War,  Fabius,  i.  396 ; 

i  Lucullus,  iii.  228  ;  Crassus,  iii.  337  ; 
Sertorius,  iii.  385  ;  Cicero,  v.  37. 

Marsians  (uncertain),  Sylla,  iii. 
144. 

Marsyas,  an  historian,  Demosthenes, 
v.  19. 

Marsyas,  under  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
Dion,  v.  253. 

Martha,  a  Syrian  woman,  Marius, 
iii.  65. 

Martialius  or  Martialis,  a  tribune 
of  the  praetorian  guard,  Galba,  v. 
481. 

Martianus,  a  gladiator,  Galba,  v. 
464. 

Marullus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
Caesar,  iv.  318. 

Masabates,  the  king’s  eunuch,  Ar- 
taxerxes,  v.  437,  438. 

Masistius,  a  Persian,  Aristides,  ii. 
297,  298. 

MAsinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  350. 

Papirius  Maso,  father-in-law  of 
iEmilius  Paulus,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
158. 

Massilia.  See  Marseilles. 

Mauriscus  or  Mauricus,  a  senator, 
Galba,  v.  464. 

Mauritania  and  Moors  in  Africa, 
Marius,  iii.  95 ;  Sertorius,  iii.  390, 
392,  397,  415. 

Maximus,  Roman  surname,  Pompey, 
iv.  66.  See  Fabius. 

Maz/EUS,  a  Persian,  Alexander,  iv. 
201,  211. 

Medea,  Theseus,  i.  10 ;  Alexander,  iv, 
171,206. 
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Media  and  The  Medes.  See,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  lives  of  Themistocles,  Ari¬ 
stides,  Cimon,  Lucullus,  iii.  239,  244 
and  after,  Alexander,  Antony,  v. 
180,  187  and  after,  and  Artaxerxes. 
Also,  Theseus,  i.  37  ;  Numa,  i.  140  ; 
Pericles,  i.  350  ;  2Em.  Paulus,  ii. 
181;  Sylla,  iii.  160;  Eumenes,  iii. 
436,  438  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  28.  The 
Median  dress,  Alexander,  iv.  217; 
Antony,  v.  208.  Also  Pompey,  iv.  94, 
96,  106  ;  Demetrius,  v.  146. 
Mediolanum  or  Milan,  Marcellus, 

ii.  245  ;  Caesar,  iv.  274  ;  Comparison 
of  Dion  and  Brutus,  v.  365. 

Medius,  friend  of  Alexander  and  An- 
tigonus,  Alexander,  iv.  252,  253 ; 
Demetrius,  v.  112. 

Megabacchus  (perhaps  Megaboc- 
chus),  friend  of  Crassus,  Crassus,  iii. 
361. 

Megabates,  a  young  Persian,  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  13,  14. 

Megabyzus,  a  Persian,  Alexander,  iv. 
214. 

Megacles  the  archon,  who  killed  Cy- 
lon,  Solon,  i.  177,  178. 

Megacles,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  opponent 
of  Pisistratus,  Solon,  i.  197,  199. 
Megacles,  grandfather  of  Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  1. 

Megacles,  father  of  Euryptolemus, 
Cimon,  iii.  204,  219. 

Megacles,  friend  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  20,  22. 

Megacles,  brother  of  Dion,  Dion,  v. 
272,  273. 

Megaleas  or  Megal.eus,  a  Mace¬ 
donian,  Aratus,  v.  413. 
Megalophanes  or  Demophanes,  a 
Megalopolitan,  Philopoemen,  ii.  360. 
Megalopolis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  and 
Megalopolitans,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
221  ;  Philopoemen,  ii.  360,  364,  366, 
373-383 ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  36  ;  Agis,  iv. 
448;  Cleomenes,  iv.  470,  472,  477, 
489-492,  495,  503;  Aratus,  v.  370, 
395,  401,  404. 

Megara  and  Megarians,  historical 
notices,  Theseus,  i.  8,  9,  25,  28,  34  ; 
Solon,  i.  174-178  ;  Comparison,  i. 
229 ;  Themistocles,  i.  246  ;  Pericles, 
i.  348,  357  and  after;  Alcibiades,  ii. 
40  ;  Aristides,  ii.  297,  305  ;  Philopoe¬ 
men,  ii.  372  ;  Nicias,  iii.  297  ;  Caesar, 
iv.  301  ;  Phocion,  iv.  344  ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  18 ;  Demetrius,  v.  103,104, 


126,  137 ;  Brutus,  v.  310.  The  Me- 
garian  territory  is  also  mentioned, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  213;  Cimon,  iii.  221; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  33  ;  Agis,  iv.  458 ; 
Aratus,  v.  396.  Anecdotes,  Lysan- 
der,  iii.  128  ;  Philopoemen,  ii.  361  ; 
Phocion,  iv.  368;  Antony,  v.  175; 
Dion,  v.  261. 

Megara,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  2. 

Megara,  a  town  in  Sicily,  Marcellus, 
ii.  257,  260.  ' 

Megellus  of  Elea  or  Yelia,  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  148. 

Megistonus,  stepfather  of  Cleomenes, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  473,  477,  485,  486  ; 
Aratus,  v.  403,  407. 

Melanippus,  a  son  of  Theseus,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  8. 

Melanopus,  an  Athenian,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  14. 

Melantas  or  Melantes,  a  Persian, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  440,  441. 
Melanthius,  an  Athenian,  Phocion, 
iv.  349. 

Melanthius,  a  poet,  Cimon,  iii.  202, 
203. 

Melanthus,  a  painter  of  the  school  of 
Sicyon,  Aratus,  v.  378. 

Melas,  a  river  of  Boeotia,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  216  ;  Sylla,  iii.  170. 

Meleager  the  hero,  Theseus,  i.  30. 
Melesias,  father  of  Thucydides,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  328  ;  Nicias,  iii.  290. 

Melesippidas,  a  Spartan,  Agesilaus, 
iv.  1. 

Melibcea,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Pelopi¬ 
das,  ii.  229. 

Melicert^,  Theseus,  i.  25. 

Melissus  of  Samos,  philosopher,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  232  ;  Pericles,  i.  353. 
Melite  or  Melita,  a  district  in 
Athens,  Solon,  i.  176 ;  Themistocles,! 
256  ;  Phocion,  iv.  349. 

Melitea,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  Sylla, 

iii.  169. 

Mellaria,  a  town  of  Spain,  Serto- 
rius,  iii.  395. 

Melon,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii.  207, 
208,  21-1,  213,  224;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
29. 

Melos  and  Melians,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
18;  Lysander,  iii.  119;  Comparison 
of  Crassus  and  Nicias,  iii.  379. 

Caius  Memmius,  accuser  of  Lucullus, 
Lucullus,  iii.  276  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  376  (?),  399. 
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Memmius,  Pompey’s  sister’s  husband, 
Sertorius,  iii.  406  ;  Pompey,  iv.  62. 

Memnon,  general  of  Darius,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  181,  185. 

Memphis  in  Egypt,  Lucullus,  iii.  230. 

Menander,  put  to  death  by  Alexan¬ 
der,  Alexander,  iv.  232. 

Menander,  friend  of  Antigonus,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  427. 

Menander  in  the  Syracusan  expedi¬ 
tion,  Nicias,  iii.  317. 

Menander  (perhaps  the  same),  com¬ 
manding  at  iEgos-potami,  Alcibiades, 
ii.  47. 

Menander,  the  comic  poet,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  180. 

Menander,  officer  of  Mithridates,  Lu- 
cullus,  iii.  247. 

Menas  the  pirate,  Antony,  v.  184, 
185. 

Mende,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  Com¬ 
parison  of  Nicias  and  Crassus,  iii. 
380. 

Mendes  (The  Mendesian  prov¬ 
ince)  in  Egypt,  Agesilaus,  iv.  46,  4  7. 

Meneclidas,  an  orator  at  Thebes, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  224,  225. 

Menecrates,  a  writer,  Theseus,  i. 
26. 

Menecrates,  called  Jupiter,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  Agesilaus,  iv.  26. 

Menecrates  under  Sextus  Pompeius, 
Antony,  v.  184. 

Menedemus,  attending  on  Lucullus, 
Lucullus,  iii.  247. 

Menelaus  in  Sophocles,  Demetrius, 
v.  144.  Port  of  Menelaus  in  Africa, 
Agesilaus,  iv.  49. 

Menelaus,  brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
Demetrius,  v.  109,  110. 

Menemachus,  officer  of  Mithridates, 
Lucullus,  iii.  247. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
58.  _  > 

Menesthes,  who  went  with  Theseus  to 
Crete,  Theseus,  i.  15. 

MENESTHEUS,son  of  Peteus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Athenians  at  Troy, 
Theseus,  i.  33,  34,  36  ;  Cimon,  iii. 
207. 

Menestheus,  an  Athenian  command¬ 
er  (son  of  Iphicrates),  Phocion,  iv. 
336. 

Meninx,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Marius,  iii.  93. 

Menippus,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
339. 


Menippus  of  Caria,  an  orator,  Cicero, 
v.  39. 

Menitid  or  Temenitid  gates  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  Dion,  v.  273. 

Menceceus,  son  of  Creon,  Pelopidas, 
ii.  221. 

Mencetius,  father  of  Patroclus,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  307. 

Menon,  father  of  Theano,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  27. 

Menon,  a  workman  with  Phidias,  Pe¬ 
ricles,  i.  359,  360. 

Menon  the  Thessalian,  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  Artaxerxes, 
v.  439. 

Menon  the  Thessalian,  commanding  in 
the  Lamian  war,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1 ; 
Phocion,  iv.  355. 

Mentor,  in  Alexander’s  service,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  417. 

Menyllus,  commanding  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  garrison,  Phocion,  iv.  357,  359, 
360,  362. 

Meriones,  the  Homeric  hero,  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  260. 

Merope,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  17. 

Cornelius  Merula,  consul  with  Oc¬ 
tavius  (87  b.  c.),  Marius,  iii.  95,  101. 
Mesopotamia,  Lucullus,  iii.  253,  267 ; 
Crassus,  iii.  351,  353,  354,  367  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  106  ;  Demetrius,  v.  101 ; 
Antony,  v.  180,  187. 

Messala,  father  of  Valeria,  Sylla’s 
wife,  Sylla,  iii.  188. 

Messala,  consul  (53  b.  c.),  Pompey, 
iv.  119. 

Messala  Corvinus,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  Brutus,  v.  345-349,  352,  353, 
360,  361. 

Messala;,  Comparison  of  Poplicola 
and  Solon,  i.  226. 

Messapians,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  16,  19; 
Agis,  iv.  448. 

Messena  or  Messana,  the  modern 
Messina  in  Sicily,  Alcibiades,  ii.  26  ; 
Timoleon,  ii.  131,  144,  148;  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  30  ;  Pompey,  iv.  60  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  424  ;  Dion,  v.  300. 

Messenia,  Messene,  and  The  Mes- 
SENiANS,  in  Peloponnesus,  Romulus, 

i.  70  (story  of  Aristomenes)  ;  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  92, 121  (the  revolt) ;  Pelopidas, 

ii.  224,  231  (the  restoration)  ;  Pliilo- 
poemen,  ii.  364,  372,  373,  380-382; 
Flamininus,  ii.  406  ;  Comparison,  ii. 
414,415;  Cimon,  iii.  221,  222  (the  re- 
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volt);  Agesilaus,  iv.  41,  43,44  (the 
restoration);  Comparison,  iv.  154; 
Alexander,  iv.  251  (a  Messenian)  ; 
Acris,  iv.  ,466  (Aristomenes)  ;  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  471,  475,  478,490,  500; 
Comparison,  iv.  557;  Demosthenes, 
v.  14  (a  Messenian)  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
130;  Aratus,  v.  412-416.  In  Philo- 
poemen,  Flamininus,  Cleomenes,  De¬ 
metrius,  and  Aratus,  the  reference  is 
generally  to  Messene,  the  new  city. 
Mestrius  Florus,  a  consular,  Otho, 
v.  501. 

Metagenes  of  Xypete,  an  architect, 
Pericles,  i.  337. 

Metapontum,  town  of  Lucania,  Fabi- 
us,  i.  395. 

Metella,  wife  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii. 
149,  150,  159,  171,  186,  188,  190; 
Pompey,  iv.  59  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  373.  She  is  Cecilia  Metella. 
Metelli,  Comparison  of  Lysander  and 
Sylla,  iii.  192  ;  Caesar,  iv.  271.  The 
house  of  Metellus,  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  396. 

Quintus  Metellus  Macedonicus, 
Marius,  iii.  48  ;  Comparison  of  Ni- 
cias  and  Crassus,  iii.  378  ;  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  521. 

Metellus  Diadematus,  Coriolanus, 

ii.  64. 

CjEcilius  Metellus  (called  Dalma- 
ticus),  the  chief  priest,  father  of  Syl- 
la’s  wife,  Marius,  iii.  50,  51 ;  Sylla, 

iii.  149  ;  Pompey,  iv.  52. 

Qecilius  Metellus,  surnamed  Nu- 

midicus  (brother  of  Dalmaticus), 
Comparison  of  Alcibiades  and  Cori¬ 
olanus,  ii.  105;  Marius,  iii.  53-57, 
79-83,  96;  Lucullus,  iii.  227  ;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  403. 

Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  349  ;  Marius,  iii. 
96,  97 ;  Sylla,  iii.  148,  180  ;  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  235  ;  Crassus,  iii.  336  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  iii.  379  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  383, 
395-399,  401,  403-405,  407-409, 
414  ;  Pompey,  iv.  58,  59,  69,  89  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  262. 

Metellus,  commanding  in  Crete 
(Creticus),  Pompey,  iv.  85,  86. 
Metellus,  tribune  of  the  people  (son 
of  the  preceding),  Pompey,  iv.  128  ; 
Comparison,  iv.  155  ;  Caesar,  iv.  294. 
Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  50 ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 
Quintus  Metellus  Celer  (son,  by 


adoption,  of  the  preceding),  Cicero, 
v.  51,  65. 

Metellus  Nepos,  tribune  with  Cato 
(brother,  by  blood,  of  the  preceding), 
Caesar,  iv.  279  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  390,  391,  396-399  ;  Cicero,  v.  58, 
62,  63. 

Metellus  Scipio  (son  of  Scipio  Na- 
sica,  adopted  by  Metellus  Pius), father 
of  Cornelia,  Pompey’s  wife,  Pompey, 
iv.  120, 129, 134,  135,  137  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  iv.  153,  i 5 7  ;  Caesar,  iv.  289, 
299,  301,  302,  309,  310,  312;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  377,  418, .427-430, 
432,  433  ;  Cicero,  v.  50  ;  Brutus,  v. 
308  ;  Galba,  v.  486  ;  Otho,  v.  500. 

Caius  Metellus,  Sylla,  iii.  183. 

Methydrium,  in  Arcadia,  Cleomenes, 
iv.  470. 

Metilius,  tribune,  Fabius,  i.  381-383. 

Meton  the  astronomer,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
20  ;  Nicias,  iii.  308. 

Meton,  a  Tarentine,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  15, 
16. 

Metrobius  the  scrivener,  Cimon,  iii. 

211. 

Metrobius  the  player,  Sylla,  iii.  143, 
189. 

Metrodorus  the  dancing  man,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  175. 

Metrodorus  of  Scepsis,  counsellor 
of  Mithridates,  Lucullus,  iii.  255. 

Micion,  powerful  at  Athens,  Aratus,  v. 
407. 

Micion,  a  Macedonian  officer,  Phocion, 
iv.  354,  355. 

Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  C.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  533. 

Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  Poplicola,  i. 
217;  Flamininus,  ii.  410;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  180;  Caesar,  iv.  264. 

Midias,  accused  by  Demosthenes,  Al¬ 
cibiades,  ii.  10  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  13. 

Midias,  an  Athenian  exile,  Sylla,  iii. 
161. 

Mieza,  town  of  Macedonia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  167. 

Miletus  and  Milesians,  Solon,  i 
171,  172,  179;  Pericles,  i.  349,  351, 
355  ;  Lysander,  iii.  109,  111  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  179  ;  Caesar,  iv.  257;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  145.  Milesian  purple, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  27.  Milesian  women, 
Lucullus,  iii.  249  ;  Crassus,  iii.  373. 
The  Milesiaca  or  Milesian  stories, 
Crassus, iii.  372,  373. 

Milan.  See  Mediolanum. 
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Annius  Milo,  Cicero’s  friend,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  418  ;  Cicero,  v.  70, 
72. 

Milo,  a  Macedonian  officer,  i£m.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  171. 

Miltas  the  Thessalian,  a  prophet, 
Dion,  v.  266,  267. 

Miltiades,  Theseus,  i.  6 ;  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  234,  235 ;  Aristides,  ii.  285, 
300,  313  ;  Comparison,  ii.  354;  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  202,  204,  208 ;  Demetrius, 
v.  108. 

Milto,  called  Aspasia  by  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  Pericles,  i.  351 ;  compare 
Artaxerxes,  v.  449-452. 

Mimallones,  Alexander,  iv.  160. 

Mindarus,  a  Spartan  admiral,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  34,  36,  37. 

Mlnoa,  on  the  coast  of  Megara,  Nicias, 

iii.  297  ;  Comparison,  iii.  379. 

Minoa,  a  town  in  Sicily,  Dion,  v. 

269. 

Minos,  king  of  Crete,  Theseus,  i.  12- 
19;  Numa,  i.  132;  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  346  ;  compare  Demetrius,  v.  141. 

Minotaur,  Theseus,  i.  12-14, 16. 

MiNTURNAi,  a  town  on  the  Liris,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  89,  91,  92. 

Caius  Minucius,  a  private  man, 
Poplicola,  i.  205. 

Minucius,  dictator,  Marcellus,  ii.  242. 

Lucius  Minucius  (more  correctly 
Marcus),  master  of  the  horse,  Eabi- 
us,  i.  375,  378,  381-388;  Compari¬ 
son,  i.  406,  407. 

Marcus  Minucius,  one  of  the  two  first 
quaestors,  Poplicola,  i.  214. 

Minucius  Thermus,  tribune  of  the 
people  with  Cato,  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  397,  398. 

Misenum,  promontory  and  town  of 
Campania,  Marius,  iii.  85 ;  C.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  551  ;  Antony,  v.  184. 

Mithras,  the  Persian  deity,  Pompey, 
iv.  79;  Alexander,  iv.  198;  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  v.  424. 

Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
Demetrius,  v.  99. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  412;  Marius,  iii.  83,  85,  86, 
95,  100-102 ;  Sylla,  iii.  149, 150,  152, 
155,  156,  159, '  162,  169,  171-175, 
178  ;  Comparison,  iii.  196,  197  ;  Lu- 
cullus,iii.  229-250,  254,  255,  257, 260, 
261,265,267,  269,  272,  274;  Com¬ 
parison,  iii.  287;  Crassus,  iii.  350; 


Sertorius,  iii.  386,  410-412  ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  73,  78,  86,  89-99,  101-103, 
106;  Caesar, iv.  308;  also  Numa,  i.  140. 
Mithridates,  king  of  Commagene, 
Antony,  v.  214. 

Mithridates,  cousin  to  Monaeses, 
Antony,  v..  201,  202. 

Mithridates,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes, 

v.  431,  434-437. 

Mithridates  of  Pontus,  Galba,  v. 
468,  469. 

Mithrobarzanes,  general  of  Tigra- 
nes,  Lucullus,  iii.  259. 
Mithropaustes,  cousin  of  Xerxes, 
Themistocles,  i.  263. 

Mitylene,  a  town  in  Lesbos,  Solon,  i. 
181 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  232  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
103,  143,  145  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  514. 
Mnasitheus,  a  companion  of  Aratus, 
Aratus,  v.  373. 

Mnemon,  a  surname,  Marius,  iii.  48; 

compare  Artaxerxes,  v.  421. 
Mnesicles,  architect  of  the  Propylaea, 
Pericles,  i.  338. 

Mnesipiiilus  of  Phrearrhi,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  Themistocles,  i.  233. 
Mnesiptolema,  daughter  of  Themi¬ 
stocles,  Themistocles,  i.  264,  265, 
267. 

Mnestra,  Cimon,  iii.  203. 

Mcerocles,  an  orator,  Demosthenes, 
v.  15,  25. 

Mcesia  and  Mcesians,  Otho,  v.  490, 
495,  496,  502. 

Molon  (see  Apollonius),  Caesar,  iv. 
258;  Cicero,  v.  39. 

Molus  or  Morius,  a  river  of  Boeotia, 
Sylla,  iii.  165,  169. 

Molossians,  a  people  of  Epirus,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  32,  35;  Themistocles,  i.  257, 
258;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1,  2,  4,  5,  11,  24, 
35,  41,  42;  Demetrius,  v.  120. 
olossus,  an  Athenian  commander, 
Phocion,  iv.  343. 

Molpadia,  an  Amazon,  Theseus,  l. 

28. 

Monteses,  a  Parthian  exile,  Antony, 
v.  190,  201. 

Monime  of  Miletus,  Lucullus,  iii.  249  ; 

Pompey,  iv.  97. 

Morius.  See  Molus. 

Moschian  Mountains,  Pompey,  iv. 
93. 

Mothone,  beyond  Malea,  Aratus  v. 
377. 

Mucia,  wife  of  Pompey,  Pompey,  iv. 
104. 
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Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria,  Otho, 
v.  491. 

The  Much  (Mucius  Scsevola,  the  au¬ 
gur),  Cicero,  v.  37. 

Mucius  Sctevola,  Poplicola,  i.  219, 

220. 

Mucius  Sc^evola,  the  lawyer,  Sylla, 
iii.  189  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  515. 

Mucius,  father-in-law  of  the  Younger 
Marius,  Marius,  iii-  87. 

Mucius,  tribune  with  Ti.  Gracchus, 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  520,  526. 

Caius  Mummius,  under  Sylla,  Sylla, 
iii.  154. 

Lucius  Mummius  Achaicus,  who 
took  Corinth,  Philopcemen,  ii.  383  ; 
Marius,  iii.  48  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  251  ; 
Comparison  of  Nicias  and  Crassus, 
iii.  378. 

Mummius,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  342. 

Munatius  Plancus  (Titus),  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  121  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
419  ;  Cicero,  v.  60,  61. 

Munatius  Plancus  (Lucius,  his 
brother),  Antony,  v.  171,  211  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  322. 

Munatius  (Rufus),  friend  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  378, 
394,  397,  400,  407,  408,  423. 

Munda,  field  of  battle,  a  town  in  Spain, 
Caesar,  iv.  312. 

Munychia,  port  of  Athens,  Solon,  i. 
179;  Sylla,  iii.  162;  Phocion,  iv. 
357,  361,  362;  Demosthenes,  v.  30; 
Demetrius,  v.  102, 104,  131 ;  Aratus, 
v.  400. 

Munychus,  son  of  Demophon,  These¬ 
us,  i.  35. 

Muitcus,  Galba,  v.  484. 

Murena,  lieutenant  of  Sylla,  Sylla, 
iii.  165-168. 

Lucius  Licinius  Murena,  Lucullus, 
iii.  245,  251,  260,  262;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  391,  392,  398;  Cicero, 
v.  49,  72  ;  Comparison,  v.  90. 

Museum,  hill  in  Athens,  Theseus,  i. 
27;  Demetrius,  v.  131. 

Museum  at  Chaeronea,  Sylla,  iii.  166. 

MuSjEUS  the  poet,  Marius,  iii.  89. 

Mutina,  now  Modena,  Pompey,  iv. 
69  ;  Antony,  v.  170. 

Mycale,  where  the  battle  was,  Camil- 
lus,  i.  288  ;  Pericles,  i.  321 ;  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  181. 

MycenjE,  city  of  Argolis,  Sertorius, 
iii.  392  ;  Aratus,  v.  394. 


Mygdonia,  district  of  Mesopotamia. 
Lucullus,  iii.  270. 

Mylas,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Timoleon,  ii- 
152. 

Mylasa  in  Caria,  Phocion,  iv.  348. 
Myron  of  Phlya,  Solon,  i.  178. 
Myron  or  Myro,  an  officer  of  Mith- 
ridates,  Lucullus,  iii.  247. 
Myronides,  an  Athenian  general, 
Pericles,  i.  342,  351  ;  Comparison,  i. 
405  ;  Aristides,  ii.  293,  305. 
Myrsilus,  a  writer,  Aratus,  v.  370. 
Myrtilus,  Pyrrhus’s  cup-bearer,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  5,  6. 

Myrto,  granddaughter  of  Aristides, 
Aristides,  ii.  314. 

Myrto,  sister  of  Patroclus,  Aristides, 

ii.  307. 

Mysians,  in  Asia  Minor,  Theseus,  i. 
4. 

Myus,  a  town  of  Caria,  Themistocles, 
i.  264. 

N. 

Nabataean  or  Nabathasan  Arabs, 
Pompey,  iv.  135  ;  Demetrius,  v.  101 ; 
Antony,  v.  189. 

Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  Philo- 
pcemen,  ii.  372-376,  381  ;  Flamini- 
nus,  ii.  401 ;  Comparison,  ii.  415. 
Naples,  Neapolis,  Neapolitans, 
Marcellus,  ii.  247 ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
278  ;  Comparison,  iii.  585 ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  122;  Cicero,  v.  43;  Brutus, 
v.  325. 

Narbo,  town  in  Gaul,  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  Sertorius,  iii.  396  ; 
Galba,  v.  466. 

Narnia,  in  Umbria;  Flamininus,  ii. 
385. 

Narthacium  or  Mount  Nartha- 
cius,  in  Thessaly,  Agesilaus,  iv.  20. 
Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  consul  with 
Marcius  (162  B.  C.),  2Em.  Paulus,  ii. 
169-173,  178,  183  ;  Marcellus,  ii. 
241,  242  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  351. 
Publius  Nasica,  pontifex  maximus, 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  520,  527,  529,  530. 
Naucrates,  a  Lycian,  Brutus,  v.  335. 
Naupactus,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
Flamininus,  ii.  403. 

Nauplca,  town  of  Argolis,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  43. 

Nausicrates  the  rhetorician,  Cimon, 
iii.  225. 

Nausithous  of  Salamis,  Theseus,  i. 
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Naxos,  island  in  iEgean  Sea,  Theseus, 
i.  18,  19  ;  Themistocles,  i.  258  ;  Ca- 
millus,  i.  288;  Pericles,  i.  333  ;  Nici- 
as,  iii.  293  ;  Phocion,  iv.  335. 

Naxos,  town  of  Sicily,  Nicias,  iii.  312. 

Nealces,  a  painter,  Aratus,  v.  378, 
379. 

Neander,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  2. 

Neanthes,  an  historical  writer,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  231. 

Neapolis,  a  quarter  in  Syracuse,  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  258. 

Neapolis,  near  Agrigentum,  Dion,  v. 
292. 

Nearchus,  Alexander’s  admiral,  of 
Crete,  Eumenes,  iii.  417,  439  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  171,  243,  245,  250-253. 

Nearchus,  a  Pythagorean,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  318. 

Nectanabis,  an  Egyptian  king,  Age- 
silaus,  iv.  45-48. 

Neleus  of  Scepsis,  Sylla,  iii.  176. 

Nemea  and  Nemean  Games,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  346;  Timoleon,  ii.  139;  Phi- 
lopoemen,  ii.  371  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
399  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  483  ;  Aratus,  v. 
372,  392,  393.  Nemea,  as  a  woman, 
personified,  Alcibiades,  ii.  18. 

Neochorus  of  Haliartus,  who  killed 
Lysander,  Lysander,  iii.  138. 

Neocles,  father  of  Themistocles,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  231 ;  Aristides,  ii.  282. 

Neocles,  son  of  Themistocles,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  267. 

Neo  the  Boeotian,  with  Perseus,  JEm. 
Paulus,ii.  179.  More  correctly  Neon. 

Neon  the  Corinthian,  Timoleon,  ii. 
129. 

Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  1 ;  Alexander,  iv.  160. 

Neoptolemus  (I.,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians),  Pyrrhus,  iii.  2. 

Neoptolemus  (II.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding),  Pyrrhus,  iii.  4-6. 

Neoptolemus,  captain  of  Alexander’s 
guard,  Eumenes,  iii.  416,  420-424. 

Neoptolemus,  general  of  Mithrida- 
tes,  Marius,  iii.  86  ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
231,  232. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  historian,  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  2  74  ;  Comparison,  ii.  277  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  282 ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 
529. 

Metellus  Nepos,  Caesar,  iv.  279 ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  390,  391,  396 
-399  ;  Cicero,  v.  58,  62,  63. 

Nero,  Lucius  Domitius  Germani- 


cus,  the  emperor,  Flamininus,  ii. 
400,  401 ;  Antony,  v.  239  ;  Galba,  v. 
456  and  after,  throughout ;  Otho,  v. 
487,  492,  505. 

Nero,  assumed  as  a  surname  by  Otho, 
Otho,  v.  488,  489. 

Nervii,  tribe  of  Gauls,  Cmsar,  iv.  278. 
Nestor  in  Homer,  Pelopidas,  ii.  218  ; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  335  ;  Brutus,  v. 
339. 

New  Comum  (Neocomum),  Caesai, 
iv.  287. 

Nic.ea,  wife  of  Alexander,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Acrocorinthus,  Aratus,  v 
382. 

NiC/EA,  town  of  Bithynia,  Theseus,  i, 
26. 

Nicagoras  the  Messenian,  Cleome¬ 
nes,  iv.  500. 

Nicagoras  of  Troezen,  Themistocles, 

i.  243. 

Nicanor,  friend  of  Antigonus,  Eume¬ 
nes,  iii.  437. 

Nicanor,  sent  by  Cassander  to  Muny- 
chia,  Phocion,  iv.  362-364. 
Nicarchus,  great  grandfather  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Antony,  v.  222. 

Nicator.  See  Seleucus. 
Niceratus,  father  of  Nicias,  Alcibia¬ 
des,  ii.  12  ;  Nicias,  iii.  290. 
Niceratus  of  Ileraclea,  a  poet,  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  124. 

Nicias,  Life,  iii.  289  ;  Comparison,  iii. 
376  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1,  12-16,  19,  20, 
23,  26  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  204  ;  Aristides, 

ii.  289  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  398. 

Nicias,  steward  of  Ptolemy,  Cato  the 

Younger,  iv.  409. 

Nicias,  citizen  of  Engyium,  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  260,  261. 

Nicias,  a  friend  of  Agesilaus,  Agesi- 
laus,  iv.  16. 

Nicocles,  the  friend  of  Phocion,  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  346,  367. 

Nicocles,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  Philopce- 
men,  ii.  360;  Aratus,  v.  369,  370, 
372,  374,  375. 

Ni'cocreon,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
Alexander,  iv.  196. 

Nicodemus  the  Messenian,  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  14. 

Nicodemus,  a  blind  cripple,  Pelopi¬ 
das,  ii.  204. 

Nicogenes,  the  richest  man  in  iEolia, 
Themistocles,  i.  259,  260. 

Nicolaus  the  philosopher,  Brutus,  v 
361. 
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Nicomache,  daughter  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  267. 

Nicomachus,  a  Greek  of  Carrhae, 
Crassus,  iii.  363. 

Nicomachus,  a  youth,  Alexander,  iv. 
22L 

Nicomachus,  a  painter,  Timoleon,  ii. 
149. 

Nicomedes,  married  to  Sybaris,  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  267. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  Sylla, 
iii.  172, 174;  Caesar,  iv.  257. 
Nicomedia,  town  of  Bithynia,  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  242. 

Nicon,  an  elephant,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  46. 
Nicon,  a  servant  of  Craterus,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  214. 

Nicon,  conqueror,  Eutychus’s  ass,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  218. 

Niconides  of  Thessaly,  an  engineer, 
Lucullus,  in.  240. 

Nicopolis,  a  rich  lady,  Sylla,  iii.  143. 
Nicopolis,  near  Actium,  Antony,  v. 
215. 

Nicostrata,  the  proper  name  of  Car- 
menta,  Romulus,  i.  65. 

Niger,  friend  of  Antony,  Antony,  v. 
206. 

Niger,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 
Publius  Nigidius,  a  philosophical 
friend  of  Cicero,  Cicero,  v.  55. 

Nile,  Solon,  i.  194;  Sylla,  iii.  170; 
Alexander,  iv.  192. 

Niphates,  mountain  in  Armenia, 
Alexander,  iv.  200. 

Nis.ea,  port  of  Megara,  Solon,  i.  1 75, 
178  ;  Nicias,  iii.  297;  Phocion,  iv.  344. 
Nissan  horse,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  12. 
Nisibis,  town  of  Mesopotamia,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  270,  275  ;  Comparison,  iii. 
287. 

Nola,  town  of  Campania,  Marcellus, 

ii.  247,  249,  250  ;  Sylla,  iii.  152,  153. 
Nonacris,  town  of  Arcadia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  254. 

Nonius,  killed  by  Saturninus,  Marius, 

iii.  80. 

Nonius,  nephew  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii. 
155. 

Nonius,  withPompey,  Cicero,  v.  76. 
Nora,  town  of  Cappadocia,  Eumenes, 
iii.  428-430. 

Norbanus,  acting  with  Carbo,  consul 
(83  b.  c.),  Sylla,  iii.  177  ;  Sertorius, 
iii.  388. 

Norbanus,  commanding  under  An¬ 
tony,  Brutus,  v.  343. 


Norici,  of  the  north-east  Alps,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  63. 

Numa  Pompilius,  Life,  i.  127  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  i.  160  ;  Theseus,  i.  1 ;  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  61,  64,  66;  Camillus,  i.  286, 
290,  302  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  52,  81,  99  ; 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  155  ;  Marcellus,  ii. 
246  ;  Cassar,  iv.  316  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
332. 

Numantia  .and  Numantines,  in 
Spain,  vEm.  Paulus,  ii.  179  ;  Marius, 

iii.  50,  61;  Lucullus,  iii.  277;  Ti. 
Gracchus,  iv.  510-513,  520,  530;  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  547  ;  Comparison,  iv. 
555. 

Numerius,  a  friend  of  Marius,  Mari¬ 
us,  iii.  87. 

Numerius,  a  friend  of  Pompey  (per¬ 
haps  Numerius  Magius),  Pompey, 

iv.  129,  130. 

Numidians,  in  the  Carthaginian  ser¬ 
vice,  Eabius,  i.  386,  403  ;  Timoleon, 

ii.  142  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  250,  274  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  279.  Numidian 
kings,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  350 ;  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  84,  94  ;  Sylla,  iii.  143  ;  Cae- 
sai’,  iv.  310,  312  (king  Juba);  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  551.  Numidia,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  64.  A  Numidian  horseman, 
Ot.ho,  v.  498. 

Numistro,  town  of  Lucania,  Marcel¬ 
lus,  ii.  267. 

Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  Romulus,  i. 
42,  47,  71. 

Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
Sertorius,  iii.  383. 

NymphjEum,  near  Apollonia,  Sylla, 

iii.  176. 

Nymphidia,  mother  of  the  following, 
Galba,  v.  464,  468. 

Nymphidius  Sabinus,  pfsetorian 
prasfeet,  Galba,  v.  457,  463,  464, 
466-469,  479,  486. 

Nypsius  the  Neapolitan,  commander 
of  the  garrison  in  Ortygia,  Dion,  v. 
284,  285,  288,  290. 

Nysa,  Alexander,  iv.  234. 

Nys.eus,  ruling  in  Syracuse  (Diony¬ 
sius  the  Younger’s  half  brother),  Ti¬ 
moleon,  ii.  108. 

Nyssa,  sister  of  Mithridates,  Lucullus, 
iii.  249. 


O. 

Oarses,  Artaxerxes,  v.  421. 

Ochus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  IT.,  Alexan- 
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der,  iv.  246  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  448, 
449,451-455.  He  is  Artaxerxes  HI. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  Poplicola, 
i.  220  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  274,  275 ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  184,  186,  188,  189,  206,212, 
226,  235,  238,  239. 

OCTAVIAN  (OCTAVIANUS),  Augustus 
Caesar,  Antony,  v.  165.  See  C.esar. 

Octavius,  i.  e.  Octavianus,  Brutus, 
v.  334.  See  the  note. 

Octavius,  father  of  Augustus,  Cicero, 
v.  83. 

Caius  Octavius,  a  pretended  con¬ 
spirator,  Caesar,  iv.  325. 

Cnaius  Octavius,  who  took  Perseus, 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  182,  183. 

Octavius,  consul  with  Cinna  (87 
b.  c.),  Marius,  iii.  95-97,  101  ;  Sylla, 

iii.  159  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  386. 

Octavius,  governor  of  Cilicia,  Lucul- 

lus,  iii.  234. 

Lucius  Octavius,  lieutenant  of  Pom- 
pey,  in  Crete,  Pompey,  iv.  85,  86. 

Marcus  Octavius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  516-520, 
522  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  535. 

Marcus  Octavius,  at  Actium  with 
Antony,  Antony,  v.  218. 

Marcus  Octavius,  in  Africa  with 
Cato,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  437. 

Octavius,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  Cras- 
sus,  iii.  366,  368-371. 

Octavius,  of  African  descent,  Cicero, 
v.-62. 

GEa,  Attic  township,  Pericles,  i.  330. 

CEdipus,  in  Sophocles,  Demetrius,  v. 
146.  CEdipus’s  well,  Sylla,  iii.  169. 

CEnanthes,  an  Egyptian,  Cleomenes, 

iv.  498. 

(Enarus,  priest  of  Bacchus,  Theseus, 
i.  18. 

CEneis,  Cimon’s  tribe,  Cimon,  iii.  222. 

CEniad^e,  people  of  Acarnania,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  346  ;  Alexander,  iv.  223. 

(Enopion,  son  of  Theseus  and  Ari¬ 
adne,  Theseus,  i.  18. 

CEnus,  river  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus,  i. 
91. 

CEtvEANs,  Pericles,  i.  344. 

Lucretius  Ofella,  Sylla,  iii.  182, 
186  ;  Comparison,  iii.  193. 

Olbians,  in  Mauritania,  Sertorius,  iii. 
392. 

Olbius,  servant  of  Nicogenes,  TLemi- 
stocles,  i.  259. 

Oligyrtus,  a  fortress  in  Arcadia, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  492. 


Olizon,  opposite  Artemisium,  Themi- 
stocles,  i.  240. 

Olocrum  (Mount  Olocrus),  in 
Macedonia,  iEm.  Paulus.  ii.  176. 

Olorus,  king  of  Thrace,  Cimon,  iii.  202. 

Olorus,  father  of  Thucydides,  ibid. 

Olthacus,  chief  of  the  Dandarians, 
Lucullus,  iii.  246,  247. 

Olympia  and  The  Olympic  Games, 
Theseus,  i.  25  ;  Lycurgus,  i.  83,  111, 
114  (usage  for  Spartan  conquerors); 
Numa,  i.  127  (visit  of  Pythagoras), 
137;  Solon,  i.  191  (usage  for  Athenian 
conquerors)  ;  compare  ii.  314  ;  The- 
mistocles,  i.  236,  250,  258  (Hiero’s 
tent);  Alcibiades, ii.  11, 12 ;  compare 

v.  1;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  185  (Phidias’s 
Jove);  Pelopidas,  ii.  235  ;  Aristides, 
ii.  295,  314:  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  323 
(Cimon’s horses);  Sylla, iii.  157 ;  Age- 
silaus,  iv.  16,  23  (Cynisca)  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  162  (Philip’s  victory)  ;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  417;  Agis,  iv.  456 
(the  oracle)  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  1,  9  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  106 ;  Otho,  v.  493.  The 
Olympic  truce,  Lycurgus,  i.  83,  115. 
Lists  of  victors,  Numa,  i.  128. 

Olympias,  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
Eumenes,  iii.  430,  431 ;  Alexander, 

iv.  160,  161,  164,  169,  171,  191,  210, 
245,  254,  255  ;  Demetrius,  v.  116. 

Olympic  Games.  See  Olympia. 

Olympiodorus,  serving  with  Aristi¬ 
des,  Aristides,  ii.  297. 

Olympus,  mountain  in  Thessaly,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  167,  168,  170. 

Olympus,  in  Cilicia  or  Lycia,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  79. 

Olympus,  Cleopatra’s  physician,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  234. 

Omises,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes,  v.  424. 

Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  Theseus,  i. 
6;  Pericles,  i.  351;  Comparison  of 
Antony  and  Demetrius,  v.  242. 

Onea,  mountains  in  Megaris,  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  485. 

Onesicritus,  Alexander’s  historian, 
Alexander,  iv.  168,  176,  218,  236, 
238,  242,  243. 

Onomarchus,  with  Antigonus,  Eu¬ 
menes,  iii.  439. 

Onomarchus,  the  Phocian,  Timoleon, 
ii.  144. 

Onomastus,  Otho’s  freedman,  Galba, 

v.  479,  480. 

Opheltas,  a  king  of  the  Boeotians,  Ci¬ 
mon,  iii.  198. 
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Opheltas,  ruler  of  Cyrene,  Demetri¬ 
us,  v.  108. 

Lucius  Opimius,  consul  121  b.  c.,  C. 

Gracclius,  iv.  542,  544-546,  548,  550. 
Oplacus,  a  Frentanian,  Pyrrhus,  iii-21. 
Caius  Oppius,  Caesar’s  friend,  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  61  ;  Caesar,  iv.  274. 
Opuntians  (Locrians),  Flamininus, 

ii.  390. 

Orchalides,  hill  in  Boeotia,  Lysan- 
der,  iii.  138. 

Orchomenus,  town  in  Arcadia,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  470,  473,  489,  492;  Ara- 
tus,  v.  403,  410. 

Orchomenus  and  Orchomenians, 
in  Boeotia,  Pelopidas,  ii.  215-217; 
Comparison,  ii.  276  ;  Lysander,  iii. 
136;  Sylla,  iii.  170-172,  176;  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  200  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  231,  241 ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  21. 

Orcynii,  in  Cappadocia,  Eumenes, 

iii.  426. 

Oresteum,  town  in  Arcadia,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  293. 

Orestes  (L.  Aurelius),  the  consul 
(b.  C.  126),  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  532,  533. 
Oreus,  town  in  Euboea,  iEm.  Paulus, 
ii.  163. 

Orexartes,  river  of  Scythia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  218. 

Orfidius,  in  command  of  a  legion, 
Otho,  v.  499. 

Oricus  or  Oricum,  seaport  of  Epirus, 
Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  187  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
132  ;  Caesar,  iv.  295. 

Orites,  Indian  people,  Alexander,  iv. 
243. 

Orneus,  son  of  Erechtheus,  Theseus, 
i.  33. 

Ornis,  near  Corinth,  Aratus,  v.  384. 
Ornytus,  Theseus,  i.  8. 

Oroandes  of  Crete,  a  shipmaster, 
Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  182. 

Orobazus,  Parthian  ambassador,  Syl¬ 
la,  iii.  146. 

Oromazes  or  Oromasdes,  the  Per¬ 
sian  divinity,  Alexander,  iv.  197 ; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  453. 

Orontes,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes,  v. 

450  ;  Aratus,  v.  369  (  ?  the  same). 
Oropus  and  Oropians,  in  Attica, 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  345 ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  5. 

Orpheus,  Comparison  of  Lucullus  and 
Cimon,  iii.  284  ;  Alexander,  iv.  175  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  232. 

Orsodates,  Alexander,  iv.  232. 


Orthagoras,  a  diviner,  Timoleon,  ii. 

112. 

Orthopagus,  a  height  near  Chaero- 
nea,  Sylla,  iii.  165. 

Oryssus  of  Crete,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  42. 
Osca,  a  city  in  Spain,  Sertorius,  iii. 
398,  413. 

Ostanes,  younger  son  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  Artaxerxes,  v.  421,  425,  445. 
Ostia,  seaport  of  Rome,  Marius,  iii. 

87  ;  Caesar,  iv.  315  ;  Otho,  v.  489. 
Otacilius,  brother  of  Marcellus,  Mar- 
cellus,  ii.  239. 

Otry.e,  in  Phrygia,  Lucullus,  iii.  237. 
Marcus  Otho  (Salvius),  the  empe¬ 
ror,  Life,  v.  487  ;  Galba,  v.  474-476, 
478-480,  482,484,  485. 

Marcus  Otho  (Roscius,  author  of 
the  Roscian  law),  Cicero,  v.  48. 
Oxathres,  younger  son  •  of  Darius 
Nothus,  Artaxerxes,  v.  421,  425. 
Oxus,  river  in  Asia,  Alexander,  iv. 
233. 

Oxyartes,  a  Persian,  Alexander,  iv. 
233,  245. 

OxYDRACiE,  Alexander,  iv.  231. 


P. 

Paccus  or  Paccius,  servant  of  Cato 
the  Elder,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  329. 
Paciies,  the  Athenian  general,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  313;  Nicias,  iii.  296. 
Pachynus,  cape  in  Sicily,  Dion,  v. 
268,  269. 

Caius  Paccianus,  dressed  up  for 
Crassus,  Crassus,  iii.  372. 
Paccianus,  lieutenant  of  Sylla,  Serto¬ 
rius,  iii.  392. 

Vibius  Pacianus,  friend  of  Crassus, 
Crassus,  iii.  335,  336. 

Pacorus,  son  of  Hyrodes,  Crassus,  iii. 

373,  374;  Antony,  v.  187. 

Padua  or  Patavium,  Caesar,  iv. 
305. 

P.eania,  Demosthenes’s  township,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  21,  30. 

Pas  da  ret  us,  a  Spartan,  Lycurgus,  i. 
117. 

PiEON  the  Amathusian,  a  writer,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  18. 

P/EONians,  on  the  border  of  Thrace 
and  Macedon,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  174  ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  10 ;  Pompey,  iv.  101 
(Pannonia)  ;  Alexander,  iv.  209. 
PjasTUM  or  Posidonia,  the  Greek 
colony  in  Lucania,  Cimon,  iii.  223. 
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Pagas^e,  port  of  Thessaly,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  253. 

Palatine  Hill  or  Palatium,  at 
Rome,  Romulus,  i.  39,  61,  64,67  ; 
Poplicola,  i.  221  (Clcelia’s  statue)  ; 
Camillus,  i.  303  (Romulus’s  staff)  ; 
Sertorius,  iii.  411  ;  C.  Gracchus, 

iv.  542  (his  house)  ;  Cicero,  v.  43 
(his  house),  51,  57  ;  Galba,  v.  457, 
458,  480-482;  (Palatine  Apollo) 
480. 

Palestine,  Lucullus,  iii.  244  ;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  106. 

Pallantium,  town  of  Arcadia,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  471  ;  Aratus,  v.  401. 
Pallas,  brother  of  iEgeus,  and  Pal- 
lantidas,  Theseus,  i.  4,  11. 
Pallene,  Attic  township,  Theseus,  i. 
11. 

Pammenes,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
218,  226. 

Pamphilus  the  painter,  of  the  school 
of  Sicyon,  Aratus,  v.  3  78. 
Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  Cimon, 
iii.  214 ;  Pompey,  iv.  145 ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  179  ;  Brutus,  v.  304. 

.  Panactum,  a  fort  in  Attica,  Aleibia- 
des,  ii.  14 ;  Nieias,  iii.  302  ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  117. 

Panadtius  the  philosopher,  Aristides, 
ii.  281,  314;  Cimon,  iii.  204;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  14. 

Panaitius,  in  a  Tenian  galley,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  246. 

Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  Theseus,  i. 

11. 

Pandosia,  town  of  Italy,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
20. 

Pannonia  and  Pannonians,  Otho, 

v.  490,  495  ;  compare  Pompey,  iv. 
101. 

Panope  or  Panopeus,  a  town  in  Pho- 
cis,  and  Panopeans,  Lysander,  iii. 
137  ;  Sylla,  iii.  163. 

Panopeus,  father  of  iEgle,  Theseus,  i. 
29. 

Pansa,  consul  with  Hirtius,  iEm.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  195  ;  Cicero,  v.  81,  83  ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  170. 

Pantaleon,  the  iEtolian,  Aratus,  v. 
398. 

Pantauchus,  Demetrius’s  general, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  8  ;  Demetrius,  v.  139. 
Panteus,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes,  iv. 
489,  503,  504. 

Panthoides,  married  to  Italia,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  267.  . 


Panthoides,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
215. 

Papiilagonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  Sylla, 

iii.  172,  173;  Lucullus,  iii.  271  ;  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  418,  422;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
13;  Pompey,  iv.  106;  Alexander, 

iv.  181 ;  Antony,  v.  214. 

Paphos,  town  in  Cyprus,  Cato  the 

Younger,  iv.  405. 

Papiria,  wife  of  2Em.  Paulus,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  158. 

Marcus  Papirius,  Camillus,  i.  292. 
Pappus,  an  historian,  Demosthenes,  v. 
32. 

Par^etonium,  west  of  Alexandria, 
Antony,  v.  223. 

Paralus,  son  of  Pericles,  Pericles,  i. 
350. 

Parapotamians,  in  Phocis,  Sylla,  iii. 
164. 

Parau/ea,  on  the  border  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  7. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  Theseus,  i.  35 ; 
Comparison,  i.  82 ;  Comparison  of 
Sylla  and  Lysander,  iii.  195  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  176  (Paris’s  harp)  ;  Com¬ 
parison  of  Antony  and  Demetrius, 

v.  242;  Galba,  v.  474. 

Pariscas,  attending  on  Cyrus,  Arta- 

xerxes,  v.  432. 

Parma,  town  of  Italy,  Marius,  iii.  78. 
Parmenides  the  philosopher,  Pericles, 
i.  323. 

Parmenio,  Alexander’s  general,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  162,  170,  177,  182,185, 
186,  197,  200-202,  204,  211,  220, 
221,  223,  224. 

Parnassus,  mountain  in  Phocis,  Syl¬ 
la,  iii.  162. 

Parrhasius  the  painter,  Theseus,  i. 
4. 

Parthia  and  The  Parthians.  See, 
especially,  the  lives  of  Crassus,  iii. 
332,  and  from  350  to  the  end,  with 
the  Comparison  ;  and  Antony,  v. 
159,  177,  and  from  180  to  209  and 
the  Comparison  ;  also  Sylla,  iii.  146 
(an  embassy)  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  244, 
253,  267,  275,  276  (their  relations  to 
Tigranes) ;  Nieias,  iii.  289  ;  Eume- 
nes,  iii.  438  ;  Pompey,  iv.  93,  96,  98 
(his  own  dealings),  99,  116,  117, 
120  (Crassus’s  disaster),  122,  138, 
139,  144,  146;  Alexander,  iv.  217; 
Caesar,  iv.  286  (Crassus’s  death), 
315,  317  (his  designs)  ;  Cicero,  v. 
73  ;  Demetrius,  v.  1 14  (habit  of 
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their  kings) ;  Brutus,  v.  309,  325, 
328,351;  Comparison,  v.  365.  The 
Parthian  language,  Antony,  v.  180, 
201. 

Parysatis,  wife  of  Darius  Nothus, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  421-423,  426,  435- 
441,  445. 

Pasacas,  Cyrus’s  horse,  Artaxerxes, 
v.  429. 

PasargaD/E,  ancient  city  in  Persia, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  422. 

Paseas,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  Aratus,  v. 
368,  369. 

Pasicrates,  king  of  Soli  in  Cyprus, 
Alexander,  iv.  196. 

Pasiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  Theseus,  i. 

i6. 

Pasiphae,  her  oracle,  Agis,  iv.  453 ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  473. 

Pasipiion,  a  writer,  Nicias,  iii.  293. 

Pasitigris,  the  Tigris  river,  Eume- 
nes,  iii.  433. 

Passaro,  in  the  Molossian  country, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  5. 

PatjECUS,  who  boasted  he  had  iEsop’s 
soul,  Solon,  i.  173. 

Patareans,  Brutus,  v.  304,  337. 

Patavium  or  Padua,  Caesar,  iv. 
305. 

Patea:,  town  of  Achaia,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
17;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  331  ;  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  412. 

Patrobius,  favorite  of  Nero,  Galba, 
v.  471,  485. 

Patrocles,  counsellor  of  Seleucus, 
Demetrius,  v.  147. 

Patroclus  the  hero,  Theseus,  i.  35 ; 
Aristides,  ii.  307  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
229  ;  and  compare  p.  176. 

Patron,  companion  of  Evander,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  53. 

Patronis,  village  of  Phocis,  Sylla,  iii. 
162. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  Roman  gene¬ 
ral,  Otho,  v.  492,  494-496,  498,  499. 

Lucius  A^milius  Paulus,  father  of 
iEmilius  Paulus,  killed  at  Cannae, 
Fabius,  i.  389,  392  ;  JEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
155  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  248. 

Emilies  Paulus  (also  Lucius),  Life, 

ii.  155;  Comparison,  ii.  198;  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  108  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  335, 
343,  347  ;  Sylla,  iii.  158  ;  Aratus,  v. 
420  ;  Galba,  v.  456. 

Paulus,  consul  with  Marcellus  (50 
B.  c.),  brother  of  Lepidus,  Pompey, 
iv.  124;  Caesar,  iv.  287  ;  Cicero,  v. 


85  ;  Antony,  v.  172.  The  Basilica 
Pauli,  Caesar,  iv.  288  ;  Galba,  v. 
482. 

Pausanias,  assassin  of  Philip,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  171  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  23. 
Pausanias  the  physician,  Alexander, 

iv.  213. 

Pausanias,  an  officer  of  Seleucus, 
Demetrius,  v.  151. 

Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  re¬ 
gent  of  Spftrta,  Lycurgus,  i.  111; 
Themistocles,  i.  256,  257  ;  Aristides, 

ii.  293,  294,  297,  299-303,  306,  308, 
309  ;  Comparison,  ii.  354  ;  Cimon, 

iii.  205,  206;  Comparison,  iii.  287; 
Agis,  iv.  448. 

Pausanias,  son  of  Plistoanax,  king  of 
Sparta,  Lysander,  iii.  118, 127,  135- 
137  ;  Agis,  iv.  448. 

Peda  or  Pedum,  town  of  Latium,  Co- 
riolanus,  ii.  85. 

Pedalium,  near  Sinope,  Lucullus,  iii. 
256. 

PeGvE,  the  Fountains,  port  of  Megara, 
Pericles,  i.  346  ;  Aratus,  v.  408, 
409. 

Pelagon,  an  Euboean,  Themistocles, 
i.  239. 

Pelasgus,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1. 
Pelasgians,  Romulus,  i.  39.  [165. 

Peleus,  Theseus,  i.  9  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
Pelias,  father  of  Acastus,  Sylla,  iii. 
189. 

Pelignians,  people  of  Italy,  2Em. 
Paulus,  ii.  175,  176. 

Pella,  town  of  Macedonia,  iEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  179  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  419; 
Alexander,  iv.  246  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
141,  142. 

Lucius  Pella,  disgraced  by  Brutus, 
Brutus,  v.  340. 

Pellene,  town  of  Achiea,  and  Pelle- 
nians,  Cleomenes,  iv.  483 ;  Aratus, 

v,  396,  397,  405,  420. 

Pellene,  in  Laconia,  Agis,  iv.  453. 
Pelopidas,  Life,  ii.  201 ;  Comparison 

with  Marcellus,  ii.  276  ;  Timoleon,  ii. 
149  ;  Aristides,  ii.  281  ;  Agesilaus, 

iv.  29 ;  Aratus,  v.  381  ;  Artaxerxes, 

v.  444. 

Peloponnesus  and  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  Theseus,  i.  2,  6,  7,  25,  and 
elsewhere  frequent. 

The  Peloponnesian  War, Lycurgus, 
i.  120  (Thucydides’s  history)  ;  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  356  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  68  ;  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  281  ;  Lysander,  iii.  106 
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138;  Cleomenes,  iv.  493;  Antony, 
v.  224. 

Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  Theseus,  i. 

2,  7.  Pelopida:,  Marius,  iii.  48. 
Pelops  the  Byzantine,  Cicero,  v.  60. 
Pelusium,  town  in  Egypt,  Pompey, 

iv.  147  ;  Antony,  v.  157,  227  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  338. 

Penelope,  wife  of  Ulysses,  Demetrius, 

v.  120. 

Peneos,  river  of  Thessaly,  Flamini- 
nus,  ii.  387. 

Pentapyla,  in  Syracuse,  Dion,  v. 
273. 

Pentelican  Marble,  Poplicola,  i. 

217. 

Penteleum,  town  of  Arcadia,  Cleo¬ 
menes,  iv.  483  ;  Aratus,  v.  405. 
Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  Crassus, 

iii.  374. 

Peparetiics,  island  in  the  iEgean 
Sea,  Romulus,  i.  41,  48. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Maeedon,  Compa¬ 
rison  of  Crassus  and  Nicias,  iii.  378. 
Perdiccas,  Alexander’s  general,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  416,  419-421,  425  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  176,  213,  254  ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  34. 

Pergamia,  in  Crete,  Lycurgus,  i. 

126.  (The  district  of  Pergamus.) 
Pergamus,  in  Mysia,  Sylla,  iii.  155, 
156,  173  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  230  ;  Caisar, 

iv.  257,  258;  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  379;  Antony,  v.  212  (the  libra¬ 
ry)  ;  Brutus,  v.  304  (the  Pergame- 
nians). 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  Solon, 
i.  171,  178  ;  Aratus,  v.  369. 
Peribcea,  mother  of  Ajax,  Theseus, 
i.  29. 

Pericles,  Life,  i.  318;  Comparison, 
i.  405  ;  Lycurgus,  i.  105;  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  232,  243  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1,  4, 
7,  8,  14,  19  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  204  ;  Ari¬ 
stides.  ii.  281,  310,  312,  313  ;  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  326  ;  Cimon,  iii.  216, 

218,  219,  223;  Nicias,  iii.  291,  292, 
296,  301,  322;  Comparison,  iii.  376; 
Pompey,  iv.  129;  Phocion,  iv.  336 ; 
Demosthenes,  v.  7,  9,15,21;  Cice¬ 
ro,  v.  77. 

Periclidas,  a  Spartan  envoy,  Cimon, 
iii.  221. 

Perigune,  daughter  of  Sinnis,  These¬ 
us,  i.  7. 

Perintiius,  town  of  Thrace,  and  Pe- 
rinthians,  Alexander,  iv.  247  ; 


Phocion,  iv.  343 ;  Demosthenes,  v. 

17. 

Peripatetics,  Sylla,  iii.  176;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  437,  439;  Cicero, 

v.  60  ;  Brutus,  v.  327. 

Periphemus,  a  hero  of  Salamis,  So¬ 
lon,  i.  175. 

Perjphetes,  called  Corynetes,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  7. 

Periphoretus,  name  given  to  Arte- 
mon,  Pericles,  i.  354. 

Peripoltas  the  prophet,  Cimon,  iii. 
198. 

Peripoltas,  surname  of  Damon,  ibid. 

Peritas,  Alexander’s  dog,  Alexander, 
iv.  238. 

Perpenna  Yento,  Sertorius,  iii.  399, 
400,  412-415  ;  Pompey,  iv.  60,  71, 
73,  74. 

PerrH/EBIA,  part  of  Thessaly,  and 
Perrhaibians,  JEm.  Paulus,  ii.169  ; 
Flamininus,  ii.  397. 

Perseus,  a  philosopher,  commanding 
in  Corinth,  Aratus,  v.  383,  388,  389. 

Perseus  the  hero,  Cimon,  iii.  201. 

Perseus,  king  of  Maeedon,  JEm.  Pau¬ 
lus,  ii.  160,  162,  164-167,  171,  175, 
179-191,  194  ;  Comparison,  ii.  1 98  ; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  335,  343  ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  154  ;  Aratus,  v.  420. 

Persia  or  Persis,  meaning  Persia - 
proper,  Eumenes,  iii.  433  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  207 ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  427. 
The  Persians,  see,  in  general,  the 
lives  of  Themistoeles,  Aristides,  Ci¬ 
mon,  Agesilaus,  Alexander,  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  and  the  Comparisons.  Also, 
Solon,  i.  197  ;  Camillus,  i.  288  ;  Pe¬ 
ricles,  i.  350-352  ;  Alcibiades,  ii. 
28,  30;  2Em.  Paulus,  ii.  166;  Pelo¬ 
pidas,  ii.  230 ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
332;  Flamininus,  ii.  392;  Lysander, 
iii.  106,  129;  Comparison  of  Nicias 
and  Crassus,  iii.  378  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
91,  94  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  22  ;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  190  ;  Brutus,  v.  337.  Persian 
women,  Eumenes,  iii.  417  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  186  ;  Demetrius,  v.  127. 
Persian  language,  Themistoeles,  i. 
263.  Persian  fashions,  Eumenes,  iii. 
422  ;  the  dress,  Alexander,  iv.  199, 
217,  225  ;  the  money,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
19;  Artaxerxes,  v.  422.  Compare 
Media  and  The  Medes. 

Pessinus,  town  of  Galatia,  Marius,  iii. 
66  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  384. 

Petelia.  town  of  Bruttium,  Marcel- 
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lus,  ii.  272.  Mountains  of  Petelia, 
Crassus,  iii.  344. 

Peteeine  Grove  at  Rome,  Camillus, 
i.  309. 

Peteus,  son  of  Orneus,  Theseus,  i.  33. 

Peticius,  a  shipmaster,  Pompey,  iv. 
142,  143. 

Petilius  the  praetor,  Numa,  i.  158. 

The  Petilii,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
two  brothers,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
334. 

Petinus,  favorite  of  Nero,  Galba,  v. 
471. 

Petra,  town  in  Arabia,  Pompey,  iv. 
101;  Antony,  v.  223. 

Petra,  town  in  Thessaly,  A3m.  Pau- 
lus,  ii.  169. 

Petrochus,  above  Chaeronea,  Sylla, 
iii.  166. 

Granius  Petro,  quaestor,  Caesar,  iv. 
273. 

Pktronius,  lieutenant  of  Crassus, 
Crassus,  iii.  370,  371. 

Petronius  Turpilianus,  Galba,  v. 
469,  470,  472. 

Peucestes,  officer  of  Alexander,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  432,  433,  435,  437  ;  Alex- 
der,  iv.  213,  214,  240. 

PhjEA,  the  Crommyonian  sow,  These¬ 
us,  i.  8. 

Ph^eax  of  Salamis,  Theseus,  i.  15. 

Phalax,  an  Athenian  statesman,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  12,  13;  Nicias,  iii.  306; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  18  (?). 

Ph^dimus,  Eumenes,  iii.  436. 

PhjEDO,  archon  at  Athens,  Theseus,  i. 
37. 

Phaldra,  wife  of  Theseus,  Theseus,  i. 
29. 

Phalnarete,  wife  of  Samon,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  6. 

Ph^estus,  in  Crete,  Solon,  i.  178. 

Phaethon,  first  king  of  the  Molossians, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  1. 

Phalerum,  port  of  Athens,  Theseus, 
i.  20  ;  Themistocles,  i.  245  ;  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  280,  314  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
102,  103  (the  Phalerian,  i.  e.  Deme¬ 
trius  the  Phalerian  ;  see  his  name). 

Phalinus,  a  Zacvnthian,  Artaxerxes, 
v.  433,  434. 

Phanias  the  Lesbian,  a  philosopher 
and  historian,  Solon,  i.  180;  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  231,  239,  247,  261,  264. 

Phanippus  or  Phalnippus,  archon  in 
the  year  of  Marathon,  Aristides,  ii. 
287. 


Phanodemus,  historian,  Themistocles, 

i.  246  ;  Cimon,  iii.  215,  225. 
Pharax  the  Spartan.  Timoleon,  ii. 

120;  Comparison,  ii  199;  Dion,  v. 
292. 

Pharmacusa,  island  near  Miletus, 
Ctesar,  iv.  257. 

Pharnabazus,  a  Persian  satrap,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  29,  35-39,  49-51  ;  Lysan- 
der,  iii.  125,  126,  131  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
9, 13-15,  21  ,-27  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  442, 
443,  446,  450. 

Pharnabazus,  son  of  Artabazus,  Eu¬ 
menes,  iii.  423. 

Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  102,  103  ;  Cassar,  iv.  308. 
Pharnacta  or  Phernacia,  town  in 
Pontus,  Lueullus,  iii.  249. 
Pharnapates,  general  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  Antony,  v.  186. 

Pharos,  island  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  (?), 
Aratus,  v.  415. 

Pharos,  in  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
Alexander,  iv.  192  ;  Cassar,  iv.  307  ; 
Antony,  v.  183,  223. 

Pharsalus,  Pi-iarsalia,  and  Phar- 
SALians,  Pericles,  i.  366  ;  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  227,  232;  Agesilaus,  iv.  20; 
Pompey,  iv.  136,  139;  Comparison, 
iv.  156;  Cassar,  iv.  300,  309,  319; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  426,  428;  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  76,  77  ;  Antony,  v.  162, 
215  ;  Brutus,  v.  307  ;  Otho,  v.  500. 
Piiaryg/E,  a  small  village  of  Phocis, 
Phocion,  iv.  364. 

Phasei.is,  town  of  Lycia,  Cimon,  iii. 

214;  Alexander,  iv.  180. 

Phasis,  river  of  Pontus,  Lueullus,  iii. 
271  ;  Comparison,  iii.  287  ;  Pompey, 
iv.  94. 

Phayllus  of  Crotona,  the  wrestler, 
Alexander,  iv.  204. 

PiieG/KA,  Attic  township,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  26. 

Pheneus,  town  of  Arcadia,  Cleome- 
nes,  iv.  483  ;  Aratus,  v.  405. 

Pfi  era:,  town  of  Achaea,  Cleomenes, 
iv.  480. 

Piier/E,  town  of  Thessaly,  and  PnE- 
R alans,  Pelopidas,  ii.  225-228,  231, 
237  ;  Galba,  v.  457. 

Phrrebosa,  wife  of  Theseus,  Theseus, 
i.  29. 

Piierecles,  at  Dodona,  Lysander,  iii. 
183. 

Piiereclus,  son  of  Amarsyas,  These¬ 
us,  i.  15. 
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Pherecydes,  an  historical  writer, 
Theseus,  i.  16,  26. 

Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  221  ;  Sylla,  iii.  189  ;  Agis, 
iv.  455. 

Pherexdatf.s,  commander  at  the  Eu- 
rymedon,  Cimon,  iii.  215. 
Pherenicus,  a  Theban  exile,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  206,  207. 

Phf.ristus  of  Elea  or  Velia,  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  148. 

Pherxacia,  more  correctly  Piiarxa- 
Cxa,  in  Pontus,  Lucullus,  iii.  249. 
Phidias  the  sculptor,  Pericles,  i.  320, 
337,  338,  359—361  ;  A2m.  Paulus,  ii. 
185. 

Phidox,  Demetrius  so  named,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  230. 

Phil  a,  daughter  of  Antipater,  wife  of 
Demetrius,  Demetrius,  v.  109,  116, 
123,  127,  128,  134,  144,  145,  153; 
Comparison,  v.  241. 

Philadelphia,  a  surname,  Coriola- 
nus,  ii.  64. 

Philadelphia,  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
Antony,  v.  214. 

Philaid.e,  the  township  of  Pisistratus, 
named  from  Phil.ecs,  son  of  Ajax, 
Solon,  i.  176. 

Philagrus,  tutor  of  Metellus  Nepos, 
Cicero,  v.  63. 

Philargyrus,  freedman  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  408. 
Philarus,  river  of  Boeotia,  Lysander, 
iii.  138. 

Philetas,  a  poet,  Pericles,  i.  320. 
Piiilides  or  Diphilides,  a  breeder 
of  horses,  Tkemistocles,  i.  236. 
Philixxa,  mother  of  Philip  Arrhi- 
dasus,  Alexander,  iv.  255. 

Philippi,  town  of  Macedonia,  and 
The  Campi  Philippi,  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  Sylla,  iii.  173;  Csesar,  iv.  327, 
328  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  443, 
444  ;  Antony,  v.  223  ;  Brutus,  v. 
328,  332,  342',  343,  361. 
Philippides,  the  comic  poet,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  107,  108. 

Philip  (II.),  king  of  Macedon,  father 
of  Alexander.  See  the  lives  of 
Alexander,  iv.  160-166,  168-171, 
173,  179,  194,  195,  223,  229,  247, 
255  ;  Phocion,  iv.  341,  343-347,  359  ; 
Demosthenes,  v.  9,  10,  13,  15,  17- 
19,  21-23  ;  Comparison,  v.  92. 
Some  additional  particulars  are  giv¬ 
en  in  Pericles,  i.  319  ;  Timoleon,  ii. 


125;  Pelopidas,  ii.  219,  226;  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  416;  Demetrius,  v.  116, 
140.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  Car 
millus,  i.  288 ;  A2m.  Paulus,  ii.  166, 
188  ;  Sertorius,  iii.  383  ;  Eumenes, 

iii.  436,  438;  Demetrius,  v.  105, 120; 
Comparison,  v.  242  ;  Aratus,  v.  378, 
388. 

Philip  (III.)  Arrhid;eus,  son  of 
Philip  II.  by  Philinna,  Eumenes,  iii. 
431  ;  compare  Alexander,  iv.  170, 
254,  255  ;  Phocion,  iv.  362-365. 
Philip  (IV.),  son  of  Cassander,  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  132. 

Philip  (V.),  son  of  Demetrius  II., 
Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  160-162;  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  331,  337;  Philopoemen,  ii. 
368,  372,  374,  376  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
386-397,  399,  403;  Comparison,  ii. 
413,  414  ;  Demetrius,  v.  98  ;  Aratus, 
v.  381,  412-417,  419. 

Philip  the  Acarxanian,  Alexan¬ 
der’s  physician,  Alexander,  iv. 
182. 

Philip,  brother  of  Demetrius,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  97,  118. 

Philip  of  Chalcis,  a  writer,  Alexander, 

iv.  218. 

Philip,  first  husband  of  Berenice,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  m.  5. 

Philip,  freedman  of  Pompey,  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  149-151. 

Philip  of  Theangela,  a  writer,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  218. 

Philip,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii.  205, 
207,  211. 

Philip,  left  in  India,  Alexander,  iv. 
238,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
father  of  Antigonus  ;  compare  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  97. 

Marciia  Piiilippus,  censor,  ASm. 
Paulus,  ii.  196. 

Lucius  Philippus,  attached  to  Pom¬ 
pey,  Pompey,  iv.  51,  70. 

Philippus,  father  of  Marcia,  and  step¬ 
father  of  Augustus,  consul  (56  B.  c.), 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  394,  395, 409  ; 
Cicero,  v.  82. 

Piiilistus,  the  Syracusan  historian, 
Timoleon,  ii.  126  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  234 ; 
Nicias,  iii.  289,  290,  316,328;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  168;  Dion,  v.  255-257, 
262,  268,  280,  281. 

Phillidas,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
207,  209-211. 

Philo’s  Arsenal,  Sylla,  iii.  161. 
Philo,  philosopher  of  the  New  A.cad- 
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cmy,  Lucullus,  iii.  281 ;  Cicero,  v. 
37,  38. 

Philo  the  Theban,  a  writer,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  218. 

Philobceotus,  in  the  plain  of  Elatea, 
Sylla,  iii.  163. 

Philochorus,  an  Attic  historian, 
Theseus,  i.  12,  15,  16,  25,  30,  36 ; 
Nicias,  iii.  322. 

Philocles,  a  writer,  Solon,  i.  168. 
Philocles,  an  Athenian  general,  Ly- 
sander,  iii.  112,  117;  Comparison, 
iii.  196. 

Philocrates,  an  Athenian  orator, 
Demosthenes,  v.  17. 

Philocrates,  servant  of  C.  Gracchus, 
C.  Gracchus,  iv.  549. 

Philoctetes  the  hero,  Solon,  i.  188  ; 

Themistocles,  i.  240. 

Philocyprus,  king  in  Cyprus,  Solon, 

i.  194, 195. 

Philologus  (correctly  Philogo- 
nus),  freedman  of  Q.  Cicero,  Cice¬ 
ro,  v.  87,  88. 

Philombrotus,  archon  at  Athens, 
Solon,  i.  180. 

Philomedes  (or  Philomelus),  of 
Lampra,  Phocion,  iv.  363. 
Philomelus  the  Phocian,  Timoleon, 

ii.  144. 

Attalus  Philometor,  Camillus,  i. 
289  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  521  ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  114. 

Philon.  See  Philo. 

Philonicus  the  Thessalian,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  165. 

Licinius  Philonicus,  AEm.  Paulus, 
ii.  196. 

Philopcemen,  Life,  ii.  360 ;  Compari¬ 
son  with  Flamininus,  ii.  413  ;  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  4Ul,  405;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
490  ;  Aratus,  v.  389. 
Philostephanus,  a  writer,  Lycurgus, 
i.  115. 

Philostratus,  a  philosopher,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  428  ;  Antony,  v. 
233. 

Philotas  of  Amphissa,  a  physician, 
friend  of  Plutarch’s  grandfather,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  180,  181. 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  170,  172,  199,  211,  220- 
223. 

Philotis  or  Tutula,  Romulus,  i.  76  ; 

Camillus,  i.  304,  305. 

Philoxenus,  officer  of  Alexander, 
Alexander,  iv.  186. 


Philoxenus,  a  Macedonian,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  227. 

Philoxenus,  a  dithyrambie  poet, 
Alexander,  iv.  168. 

Philoxenus  (correctly  Polyxenus), 
brother-in-law  of  Dionysius  I.,  Dion, 
v.  264,  265. 

Phlius  and  Phliasians,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Pericles,  i.  323  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
29  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  484,  492 ;  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  400,  405. 

Phlogidas,  a  Spartan,  Lysander,  iii. 

121. 

Piilogius,  companion  of  Hercules, 
Lucullus,  iii.  256. 

Phlya,  an  Attic  township,  Solon,  i. 
178;  Themistocles,  i.  232,  also  (?) 
248,  Apollo  the  laurel-crowned  at 
Phlya  is  another  reading. 

Phocaea  and  Phocaeans,  in  Ionia, 
Pericles,  i.  351  ;  Lysander,  iii.  107 ; 
Artaxerxes,  v.  449. 

Phocion,  Life,  iv.  329  ;  Timoleon,  ii. 
114;  Alexander,  iv.  210;  Agis,  iv. 
446;  Demosthenes,  v.  11,  15;  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  384. 

Phocis  and  Phocians,  in  Northern 
Greece,  Themistocles,  i.  241 ;  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  344,  347  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  397  ; 
Lysander,  iii.  120,  134,  135,  137, 
138  ;  Sylla,  iii.  157,  162  ;  Agesilaus, 
iv.  20,  34  ;  Alexander,  iv.  173  ;  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  364 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  13, 
18,  19  ;  Aratus,  v.  416. 

Phocus,  friend  of  Solon,  Solon,  i.  181. 
Phocus,  son  of  Phocion,  Phocion,  iv. 
349,  360,  367,  369. 

Phcebidas,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
205,  206,  215;  Agesilaus,  iv.  28,  29, 
42  ;  Comparison,  iv.  153. 

Phcebis,  a  muthax,  Cleomenes,  iv.  474. 
Phoenicia  and  Phoenicians,  Pericles, 

i.  352,  355;  Alcibiades,  ii.  31,  34; 
Timoleon,  ii.  117,  119,  147;  2Em. 
Paulus,  ii.  166  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  30;  Ly- 
sander,iii.  112  ;  Sylla,  iii.  165  (a  Phoe¬ 
nician  word)  ;  Cimon,  iii.  215,  216, 
224 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  253 ;  Agesilaus, 
iv.  45 ;  Pompey,  iv.  89,  93,  106  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  179,  189,  196;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  183,  189,  208,  217. 

Phoenix,  Achilles’s  tutor,  Philopoemen, 

ii.  360;  Alexander,  iv.  165,  189. 
Phcenix  of  Tenedos,  Eumenes,  iii. 

423. 

Phoenix,  a  Theban,  Alexander,  iv. 
172. 
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Phcenix,  a  spring  in  Boeotia,  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  216. 

Phorbas,  Romulus,  i.  40;  Numa,  i. 
132. 

Phormion,  an  Athenian  general,  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  1. 

Phormion,  an  Athenian,  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  16  ;  Comparison,  v.  92. 
Phraata,  town  in  Media,  Antony,  v. 

191,  193,  204. 

Phraates,  king  of  Partliia,  Pompey, 
iv.  93  ;  compare  Lucullus,  iii.  267. 
Phraates,  son  of  Hyrodes  (grandson 
of  the  preceding),  king  of  Parthia, 
Crassus,  iii.  375  ;  Antony,  v.  190, 

192,  194,  195,  206. 

Phrasicles,  nephew  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  267. 

Phrearrhi,  Attic  township,  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  231,  236. 

Phrixus  the  Spartan,  Agesilaus,  iv.  40. 
Phrygia  and  Phrygians,  Numa,  i. 
131  (the  fable  of  Attis)  ;  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  264  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  49  ;  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  409  (defeat  of  Antio- 
chus)  ;  Cimon,  iii.  210  ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
236,  237;  Eumenes,  iii.  419,  425; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  1 0-1 3 ;  Pompey,  iv. 
86  ;  Alexander,  iv.  180  (Gordium)  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  264  (the  Bona  Dea)  ; 
Phocion,  iv.  359  (countryman  search¬ 
ing  for  Antigonus)  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
100,  146. 

Phrynichus,  an  Athenian  general, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  31,  32. 

Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet,  Alcibia¬ 
des,  ii.  24  ;  Nicias,  iii.  294. 
Phrynichus,  the  tragic  poet,  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  236. 

Phrynis  the  musician,  Agis,  iv.  455. 
Phthia,  wife  of  Admetus,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  258. 

Phthia,  mother  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  1,  2. 

Phthiotis,  Pericles,  i.  344;  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  231,  236  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  397. 
Phylacia,  Aratus,  v.  399. 
Phylacion,  mistress  of  Stratocles, 
Demetrius,  v.  106. 

Phylarchus  the  historian,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  267;  Camillus,  i.  288;  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  38 ;  Agis,  iv.  453 ;  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  472,  494,  496  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  29  ;  Aratus,  v.  404. 

Phyle,  fortress  in  Attica,  Lysander, 
iii.  127,  135;  Demetrius,  v.  117. 
Phyllius,  a  Spartan,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  39. 


Physcon,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
64. 

Phytalidas,  an  Attic  house,  Theseus, 
i.  10,  22. 

Picenum  and  Picentines,  in  Italy, 
Marcellus,  ii.  241  ;  Crassus,  iii.  342  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  55,  56. 

Picinje  or  Picue,  i.  e.  ad  Pictas, 
Sylla,  iii.  153. 

Fabius  Pictor,  the  historian,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  41,  48,  54;  Fabius,  i.  394. 
Picus,  a  demigod,  Numa,  i.  149. 
Pierion,  a  poet,  Alexander,  iv.  224. 
Pigres,  Eumenes,  iii.  422. 

Pinarii,  Numa,  i.  156.  Pinarius, 
Comparison  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa, 
i.  165. 

Pinarus,  river  of  Cilicia,  Alexander, 

iv.  183. 

Pindar,  Theseus,  i.  29 ;  Romulus,  i. 
74  ;  Lycurgus,  i.  113  ;  Numa,  i.  132  ; 
Themistocles,  i.  240  ;  Marcellus,  ii. 
262,  273;  Marius,  iii.  80  ;  Nicias,  iii. 
289  ;  Alexander,  iv.  173  ;  Demetrius, 

v.  141 ;  Aratus,  v.  367. 

Pindarus,  freedman  of  Cassius,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  174;  Brutus,  v.  351. 

Pinus,  son  of  Numa,  ancestor  of  the 
Pinarii,  Numa,  i.  156. 

PiR/EUS,  port  of  Athens,  Themistocles, 
i.  243,  252  (its  construction),  267; 
Pericles,  i.  329  (ASgina  its  eyesore)  ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  33  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  214  ; 
Lysander,  iii.  119,  120  (its  destruc¬ 
tion)  ;  Sylla,  iii.  157,  161  (its  siege 
and  capture),  175;  Comparison,  iii. 
196;  Nicias,  iii.  329;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
29;  Phocion,  iv.  362,  363  ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  1  (the  eyesore),  7,  30 ; 
Demetrius,  v.  102  (his  entrance), 
131,  142  (in  the  text,  at  Athens)  ; 
Brutus,  v.  333  ;  Aratus,  v.  398-400. 
The  Piraic  gate  at  Athens,  Theseus, 

i.  28  ;  Sylla,  iii.  160. 

Pirithous  the  hero,  Theseus,  i.  18, 

30-33,  35. 

Pisa,  town  of  Elis,  Pericles,  i.  320. 
Pisander,  an  Athenian,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  32. 

Pisander,  a  Plata? an  hero,  Aristides,  _ 
ii.  294. 

Pisander  the  Spartan  admiral,  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  12,  21. 

Pisaurum,  town  of  Umbria,  Antony, 

v.  214. 

Pisidians,  Themistocles,  i.  264,  265; 
Alexander,  iv.  180 
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Pisis  the  Thespian,  Demetrius,  v.  137. 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  13;  Solon,  i.  168,  169,  175, 
176,  197-201  ;  Comparison  of  Solon 
and  Poplicola,  i.  228  ;  Pericles,  i. 
321,  326  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  348. 
Piso,  called  Caius,  really  Lucius,  an 
historian,  Numa,  i.  157;  Marius,  iii. 
101. 

Piso,  consul  (67  b.  c.),  (opposed  to 
both  Pompey  and  Caesar),  Pompcy, 
iv.  82,  83  ;  Caesar,  iv.  262  ;  Cicero,  v. 
54. 

Piso,  consul  (61  B.  c.),  an  adherent  of 
Pompey,  Pompey,  iv.  105  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.'  400. 

Calpurnius  Piso,  father-in-law  of 
Caesar,  consul  (58  B.  C.),  Pompey, 

iv.  109,  110;  Caesar,  iv.  270,  295; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  404 ;  Cicero, 

v.  66,  68.  (The  name  Calpurnius 
is  common  to  all  the  Pisos.) 

Piso,  Cicero’s  son-in-law,  Cicero,  v. 

68,  80. 

Piso,  adopted  by  Galba,  Galba,  v.  478, 
479,481,  484,  485. 

Pissuthnes,  a  Persian,  Pericles,  i.  352. 
Pitane,  town  of  Mysia,  Lucullus,  iii. 
230. 

Pittacus,  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  Solon, 
i.  181. 

Pittheus,  father  of  iEthra,  Theseus, 
i.  2-7,  17,  23,  25,  35. 

Pityussa,  island  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  Sertorius,  iii.  390. 
Pixodorus,  more  correctly  Pixoda- 
rus,  prince  of  Caria,  Alexander,  iv. 
170. 

Placentia,  town  in  North  Italy, 
Otho,  v.  493,  494. 

Munatius  Plancus  (Titus),  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  121;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
419;  Cicero,  v.  60,  61. 

Munatius  Plancus  (Lucius,  his 
brother),  Antony,  v.  171,  211  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  322. 

Plata: a  and  Plat.-eans,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  250;  Camillus,  i.  288;  iEtn. 
Paulus,  ii.  181;  Pelopidas,  ii.  215, 
225  ;  Aristides,  ii.  281,  287,  293  and 
after  to  310  ;  Comparison,  ii.  354, 
358  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  398  ;  Lysander, 
iii.  136,  137  ;  Comparison,  iii.  195  ; 
Cimon,  iii.  216  ;  Alexander,  iv.  173, 
204;  Agis,  iv.  448. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  Themistocles, 
i.  268 ;  Pericles,  i.  322  ;  Alcibiades, 


ii.  1 3  ;  Nicias,  iii.  305 ;  Antony,  v. 
224. 

Plato,  the  philosopher,  Comparison 
of  Romulus  and  Theseus,  i.  78  ;  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  90,  92, 102,  105,  120,  122, 
125  ;  Numa,  i.  137,  143, 156  ;  Solon, 

i.  170,  194,  201;  Themistocles,  i. 
235,  267  ;  Pericles,  i.  327,  328,  341, 
350  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1,  5;  Coriolanus, 

ii.  69;  Comparison,  ii.  104;  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  114';  Pelopidas,  ii.  219 ; 
Marcellus,  ii.  253  ;  Aristides,  ii.  280, 
312;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  318;  324; 
Philopoemen,  ii.  374  ;  Marius,  iii.  49, 
102;  Lysander,  iii.  105, 124  ;  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  229 ;  Comparison,  iii.  284, 
286  ;  Nicias,  iii.  290,  322 ;  Phocion, 

iv.  332,  333  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv. 
439  ;  Comparison,  iv.  554 ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  5  ;  Cicero,  v.  36,  59  ; 
Comparison,  v.  92  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
96,  129  ;  Antony,  v.  181,  189  ;  Dion, 

v.  245,  248,  249,  252-257,  259-265, 
295-297;  Brutus,  v.  303;  Compari¬ 
son,  v.  364,  365  ;  Galba,  v.  456. 

Plemmyrium,  promontory  of  Sicily, 
Nicias,  iii.  317. 

Plistarciius,  brother  of  Cassander, 
Demetrius,  v.  128. 

Plistinus,  brother  of  Eaustulus,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  50. 

Plistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  Ill ;  Pericles,  i.  348  ;  Agis, 
iv.  448. 

Plotinus  or  Plotius,  Crassus,  iii. 
331. 

Plutarch,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  Phocion, 
iv.  341,  342. 

The  Po,  Romulus,  i.  60;  Marcellus, 
ii.  243 ;  Marius,  iii.  74  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
342 ;  Pompey,  iv.  69  ;  Caesar,  iv.  277, 
278,  283;  Brutus,  v.  322  ;  Otho,  v. 
492,497. 

Polemon,  commanding  with  Eumenes, 
Eumenes,  iii.  425. 

Polemon  the  geographer,  Aratus,  v 
378. 

Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  Antony,  v. 
192,  214. 

P  OLIARCHUS  01'  POLYARCHUS,  of 
zEgina,  Themistocles,  i.  252. 
Polliciius,  a  Syracusan,  Nicias,  iii. 
323. 

Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  of  Caesar, 
Pompey,  iv.  141  ;  Caesar,  iv.  291, 
304,  310;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  424 ; 
'■Antony,  v.  163. 
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Pollio,  praetorian  perfect  (?  Plotius), 
Otho,  v.  505. 

Pollis  the  Spartan,  Dion,  v.  249. 

Polus  of  fEgina,  the  actor,  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  31. 

Pox,  YjENUS,  Philopoemen,  ii.  371. 

Polyalces,  a  Spartan  ambassador, 
Pericles,  i.  358. 

Polybius  the  historian,  iEm.  Paulus, 

ii.  170,  171,  175  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  217  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  277  ;  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  326,  327,  329  ;  PhilopcEmen,  ii. 
377,  382,  383  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  491, 
494';  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  509  ;  Brutus, 
v.  306  ;  Aratus,  v.  404. 

Polycletus  the  sculptor,  Pericles,  i. 
320. 

Polycletus  or  Polyclitus,  an  his¬ 
torian,  Alexander,  iv.  218. 

Polycletus,  a  favorite  of  Nero,  Gal- 
ba,  v.  471. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  353  ;  Lysander,  iii.  111. 

Polycrates  of  Sicyon,  friend  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Aratus,  v.  367. 

Polycrates,  son  of  the  preceding, 
Aratus,  v.  368. 

Polycratidas,  a  Spartan,  Lyeurgus, 
i.  117. 

Polycrite,  granddaughter  of  Aristi¬ 
des,  Aristides,  ii.  314. 

Polycritus  of  Mende,  a  physician, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  443. 

Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  84,  85. 

Polydorus,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  91,  93. 

Polyeuctus,  son  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  267. 

Polyeuctus  the  Sphettian,  Phocion, 
iv.  334,  339  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  11, 
15,  25. 

Polygnotus  the  painter,  Cimon,  iii. 
203. 

Polygnotus’s  Tower,  Aratus,  V. 
371,  372. 

Polyidus,  Plataean  hero,  Aristides,  ii. 
294. 

Polymachus  of  Pella,  a  Macedonian, 
Alexander,  iv.  246. 

Polymedes,  Phocion,  iv.  342. 

Polyphron,  uncle  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  Pelopidas,  ii.  229. 

Polysperchon,  one  of'  those  who  kill¬ 
ed  Callippus,  Dion,  v.  301. 

Polysperchon,  Alexander’s  general, 
Pyrrhus,  iii  9  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  430,  1 


431  ;  Phocion,  iv.  361,  362,  364, 
365  ;  Demetrius,  v.  103. 
Polystratus,  present  at  the  death  of 
Dai-ius,  Alexander,  iv.  215,  216. 
Polytion,  companion  of  Alcibiades, 
Aleibiades,  ii.  21,  26. 

Polyxenus,  married  to  the  sister  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  Dion,  v.  264, 
265. 

Polyzelus’s  House,  Nieias,  iii.  326. 
Polyzelus  the  Rhodian,  a  writer, 
Solon,  i.  183. 

Pomaxatiires,  a  Parthian,  Crassus, 

iii.  371,  374. 

Pomentium  (Suessa  Pometia),  town 
of  Eatium,  Caesar,  iv.  315. 
Pomp.edius  Silo,  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  371,  372. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Caesar,  Caesar,  iv. 

260,  264-266  ;  Cicero,  v.  64,  65. 
Pompeii,  town  of  Campania,  Cicero, 

v.  43. 

The  Pompeii,  Marius,  iii.  48. 

Aulus  Pompeius,  a  tribune,  Marius, 
iii.  66. 

[Pompeius]  Strabo,  father  of  Pom- 
pey,  Pompey,  iv.  50,  53. 

Pompey  the  Great  (Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnus),  Life,  iv.  50;  Comparison 
with  Agesilaus,  iv.  152.  See,  also, 
the  contemporary  lives,  Sylia,  iii. 
180,  186,  187,  190;  Comparison,  iii. 
193  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  228,  233,  235,  272 
-280,  282  ;  Comparison,  iii.  287  ; 
Crassus,  iii.  334,  337-339,  343-350, 
355,  356  ;  Comparison,  iii.  377-380; 
Sertorius,  iii.  383,  396,  399,  403-409, 
414,  415  ;  Comparison,  iii.  442  ;  Cae¬ 
sar,  iv.  260,  267-271,  277,  279,  281, 
283,  2  6-289,  292-295,  297-306, 
309,  312-314,  319,  323,  324,  326  ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  373,  380,  382, 
383,  388,  390,  396,  399-402,  404, 
405,  410-414,  416-427,  429,  433; 
Cicero,  v.  43-45,  47,  48,  53,  59,  63, 
66-68,  70-72,  74-76,  78,  79  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  v.  91 ;  Antony,  v.  159-162. 
164,  173,  215;  Brutus,  v.  305-307. 
311,  313,  316,  319,  328,  333,  338, 
346  ;  Comparison,  v.  363,  364.  The 
day  of  his  death  is  given  in  Camil- 
lus,  i.  289,  and  his  name  occurs  in 
Numa,  i.  154;  Alexander,  iv.  159; 
and  Otho,  v.  497. 

Cnasus  Pompeius,  son  of  Pompey, 
Pompey,  iv.  129  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 
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iv.  426,  431 ;  Cicero,  v.  76  ;  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  178. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  younger  son  of 
Pompey,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  427  ; 
Antony,  v.  184,  185,  189,  209. 
Sextus  Pompeius,  nephew  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  373. 
Quintus  Pompeius,  consul  with  Syl- 
la  (88  b.  c.),  Sylla,  iii.  149,  152. 
Pompeius,  opponent  of  Gracchus,  Ti. 
Gracchus,  iv.  521. 

Pompilia,  daughter  of  Numa,  Numa, 

i.  156,  157. 

Pompilius.  See  Numa. 

Pompo,  son  of  Numa,  ancestor  of  the 
Pomponii,  Numa,  i.  156. 

Pomponia,  wife  of  Quintus  Cicero, 
Cicero,  v.  87. 

Pomponius,  father  of  Numa,  Numa, 

i.  130.  The  Pomponii,  Numa,  i. 
156. 

Pomponius,  praetor  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Thrasymene,  Fabius,  i.  375. 
Pomponius,  friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  549. 

Pomponius,  taken  by  Mithridates,  Lu- 
cullus,  iii.  245. 

Pontius,  Sylla,  iii.  178. 

Pontius  Cominius,  who  climbed  the 
capitol,  Camillus,  i.  295,  296. 
Pontus,  Lycurgus,  i.  99  ;  Aristides, 

ii.  313;  Marius,  iii.  58,  83;  Lysan- 
der,  iii.  133  ;  Sylla,  iii.  156,  172,  174  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  237  and  after,  as  far  as 
274;  Sertorius,  iii.  410;  Eumenes, 

iii.  418  ;  Pompey,  iv.  89,  93,  94, 101, 
106  ;  Caesar,  iv.  308,  312,  315  ;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  401 ;  Cicero,  v.  45  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  99;  Antony,  v.  214; 
Galba,  v.  468.  The  Pontic  trumpet¬ 
er,  Lucullus,  iii.  240.  Salt  fish  of 
Pontus,  Antony,  v.  183.  See,  also, 
The  Euxine.  Pontus  signifies, 
sometimes  the  sea,  more  generally 
its  Asiatic  shore  and  the  adjoining 
country. 

Popilius,  concerned  in  killing  Cicero, 
Cicero,  v.  86. 

Popilius,  opponent  of  the  Gracchi, 
C.  Gracchus,  iv.  535. 

Popilius  La:nas,  a  senator,  Brutus, 

v.  317-319. 

Caius  Popilius,  Caesar,  iv.  259. 
Publius  Valerius  Poplicola  or 
Publicola,  Life,  i.  203 ;  Compari¬ 
son  with  Solon,  i.  226 ;  Romulus,  i. 
58  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  91. 


Poppasa,  wife  of  Crispinus,  Otho,  and 
Nero,  Galba,  v.  474  ;  (name  given  to 
Sporus),  465. 

Porcia,  sister  of  Cato  the  Younger, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  370,  411. 
Porcia,  daughter  of  Cato  the  Young¬ 
er,  wife  of  Brutus,  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  394,  443  ;  Brutus,  v.  303,  315, 
316,  318,  326.  327,  361. 

The  Porcii,  Poplicola,  i.  214.  The 
Porcian  Basilica,  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  340  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  375. 
Porcius,  i.  e.  Cato’s  son,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  443.  See  Cato. 

Lars  Porsenna,  king  of  Clusium, 
Poplicola,  i.  218-222  ;  Comparison, 
i.  229,  230. 

Porus,  Indian  king,  Alexander,  iv. 
235-238. 

Posidonia  or  PjEjstum,  Cimon,  iii. 
223. 

Posidonius,  historian  of  Perseus,  iEm. 

Paulus,  ii.  175,  176,  178. 
Posidonius  of  Rhodes,  philosopher 
and  historian,  Fabius,  i.  395;  Mar- 
eellus,  ii.  238,  247,  261,  274;  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  48,  101  ;  Pompey,  iv.  103  ; 
Cicero,  v.  39  ;  Brutus,  v.  303. 
Postuma  or  Posthuma,  daughter  of 
Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  190. 

Postumius  Balbus  (Albus),  Popli¬ 
cola,  i.  224. 

Postumius  Tubertus,  Poplicola,  i. 

222. 

Postumius  Tubertus,  dictator,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  270. 

Spurius  Postumius,  Ti.  Gracchus, 

iv.  514. 

Postumius,  a  soothsayer,  Sylla,  iii.  153. 
Postumius.  See  Livius  and  Albinus. 
Postumus,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
64. 

Postumus,  in  the  Greek  Opsigonus, 

i.  e.  Mucius  Scasvola,  Poplicola,  i. 
220. 

Potamon  of  Lesbos,  an  historian, 
Alexander,  iv.  238. 

Potamus,  Attic  township,  Aristides, 

ii.  315. 

Pothinus  the  eunuch,  Pompey,  iv 
147,  151 ;  Cassar,  iv.  306,  307  ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  213. 

Po  riDiEA,  town  of  Macedonia,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  357  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  8  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  162. 

Valerius  Potitus,  envoy  to  Delphi, 
Camillus,  i.  273. 
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Pralcia,  Lucullus,  iii.  234,  235. 
PrjENeste  and  Prasnestines,  in  La- 
tium,  Camillus,  i.  310  ;  Marius,  iii. 
103  ;  Sylla,  iii.  180,  182,  185. 
Prussians,  an  Indian  people,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  238,  239. 

Pranichus,  a  poet,  Alexander,  iv. 
224. 

Praxagoras,  a  Neapolitan,  Pompey, 
iv.  122. 

Praxiergiie-e,  an  Attic  priestly  family, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  43. 

Priam,  king  of  Troy,  Agis,  iv.  453. 
Priene,  town  of  Ionia,  Solon,  i.  171 ; 

Pericles,  i.  351 ;  Antony,  v.  210. 
Prima,  daughter  of  Romulus,  llomulus, 

i.  55. 

Priscus,  a  surname,  Cato  the  Elder, 

ii.  316. 

Hel vidius  Priscus,  Galba,  v.  485. 
Procles  or  Patrocles,  king  of 
Sparta,  Lycurgus,  i.  84. 
Proconnesus,  on  the  Propontis,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  73  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  36. 
Procrustes,  name  of  Damastes,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  9  ;  Comparison,  i.  78. 
Proculeius,  friend  of  Augustus,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  231,  232. 

Proculus,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii. 
64. 

Julius  Proculus,  Romulus,  i.  73; 
Numa,  i.  128,  133. 

Proculus,  Otho’s  general  and  praeto- 
rian  prefect,  Otho,  v.  495,  497,  499. 
See,  also,  505,  note. 

Prolyta,  daughter  of  Agesilaus,  Age- 
silaus,  iv.  23. 

Promachus,  a  Macedonian,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  247. 

Promathion,  an  historian  of  Italy, 
Romulus,  i.  41. 

Prometheus,  in  iEschylus,  Pompey, 

iv.  50. 

Prophantus,  a  Sicyonian,  Aratus,  v. 
368. 

Propontis,  Lucullus,  iii.  235. 
Protagoras  the  sophist,  Pericles,  i. 

366  ;  Nicias,  iii.  322. 

Proteas,  Alexander,  iv.  210. 
Prothous,  a  Lacedaemonian,  Agesi¬ 
laus,  iv.  34. 

Prothytes,  a  Theban,  Alexander,  iv. , 
172.  _  ! 

Protis  or  Protus,  founder  of  Mar-  i 
seilles,  Solon,  i.  170.  j 

Protogenes  the  painter,  Demetrius, 

v.  116,  117. 


Protus  the  pilot,  Dion,  v.  268. 

Proxenus,  a  Macedonian,  Alexander, 
iv.  233. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  Flamini- 
nus,  ii.  409,  410,  412. 

Prytanis,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus, 
i.  84. 

Psammon,  an  Egyptian  philosopher, 
Alexander,  iv.  194. 

Psenopiiis  of  Hierapolis,  Solon,  L 
194. 

Psiltucis,  island  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
Alexander,  iv.  243. 

Psyche,  wife  of  Marphadates,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  443. 

Psylli,  people  of  Libya,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  427. 

Psyttalea,  islet  near  Salamis,  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  291. 

Ptceodorus  the  Megarian,  Dion,  v. 
261. 

Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  La- 
gus,  married  to  Demetrius,  Demetri¬ 
us,  v.  129,  145,  154. 

Ptolemy  (I.)  Soter,  son  of  Lagus, 
Alexander’s  general,  king  of  Egypt, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  4,  5,  6,  7, 12  ;  Eumenes, 

iii.  417,  420  ;  Alexander,  iv.  171, 
208,  218  ;  Demetrius,  v.  100-102, 
109,  112,  115-117  ;  Comparison,  v. 
241,  242  ;  also  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 

Ptolemy  (II.)  Philadelphus,  king 
of  Egypt,  Philopoemen,  ii.  368  ;  Ara¬ 
tus,  v.  370,  377,  380,407;  also  Cori¬ 
olanus,  ii.  64. 

Ptolemy  (III.)  Euergetes  (I.),  king 
of  Egypt,  Philopoemen,  ii.  368  ;  Agis, 

iv.  451  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  485,  488, 
496-498  ;  Aratus,  v.  389,  407  ;  also 
Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 

Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator,  king 
of  Egypt,  Cleomenes,  iv.  498-501, 
503  ;  Demetrius,  v.  142. 

Ptolemy  (V.)  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Egypt,  Philopoemen,  ii.  373. 

Ptolemy  (VII.)  Physcon  (or  Euer¬ 
getes  II.),  king  of  Egypt,  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  507;  also  Coriolanus,  ii. 
64. 

Ptolemy  (VIII.)  Lathyrus,  king  of 
Egypt,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 

Ptolemy  (XL)  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  Lucullus,  iii.  229,  230  ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  112, 113  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 
iv.  405,  406  ;  Antony,  v.  157. 

Ptolemy  (XII.),  son  of  the  prece¬ 
ding,  brother  of  Cleopatra,  king  of 
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E°ypt,  Pompey,  iv.  146,  147,  149, 
151 ;  compare  Caesar,  iv.  306-308. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  son  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  Lathyrus,  brother  of  Auletes, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  405,  406; 
Brutus,  v.  304,  305. 

Ptolemy,  prefect  of  Alexandria,  Cle- 
omenes,  iv.  502. 

Ptolemy,  nephew  of  Antigonus,  Eu- 
menes,  iii.  428. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Antony  and  Cleopa¬ 
tra,  Antony,  v.  208. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Chrysermas,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  501,  502. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  29. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Macedon,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  226,  227. 

Ptolemy,  attendant  of  Mithridates, 
Lucullus,  iii.  248. 

Ptolemy,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  6,  10,  38,  39,  42. 

Ptolemy  (or  Ptolem^us,  which  is 
the  full  Greek  form  of  the  name), 
Galba,  v.  479. 

Ptoum,  mountain  in  Bceotia,  Pelopi¬ 
das,  ii.  216. 

Publicius  Bibulus,  Marcellus,  ii. 
270. 

Publicola.  See  Poplicola. 
Publicola,  lieutenant  of  Antony 
at  Actium,  Antony,  v.  218,  219. 
Pydna,  town  of  Macedonia,  field  of 
battle,  Themistocles,  i.  258  ;  2Em. 
Paulus,  ii.  171,  175,  179,  180. 
Pylades  the  musician,  Philopoeinen, 
ii.  371. 

Pylius,  an  Athenian,  Theseus,  i. 
34. 

Pylos,  harbor  of  Messenia,  Alcibiades, 

ii.  14  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  68  ;  Eicias,  iii. 
297,  298,  301,  303,  304  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  iii.  378. 

Pyramia  in  Thyreatis,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
44. 

The  Pyrenees,  Camillus,  i.  283  ;  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  389,  399,403. 
Pyrilampes,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 
339. 

Pyrrha,  wife  of  Deucalion,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  1. 

Pyrrhus,  surname  of  Neoptolemus, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  1. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  Life,  iii.  1  ; 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  318  ;  Flamininus, 
ii.  390,  410,  411 ;  Sertorius,  iii.  410  ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  483 ;  Demetrius,  v. 


120,  127,  132,  138,  139,  141-145  ; 
Otho,  v.  503. 

Pythagoras  the  philosopher,  Numa, 

i.  127,137-139,142,147,158.  Pytha¬ 
gorean  sect,  Dion,  v.  254,  261.  Also 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  155  ;  Cato  the  Elder, 

ii.  318  ;  Alexander,  iv.  242. 
Pythagoras  the  soothsayer,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  250,  251. 

Pytheas,  an  Athenian  speaker,  Pho- 
cion,  iv.  350*;.  Demosthenes,  v.  8,  21. 
29  ;  Comparison,  v.  90. 

Pythocles,  condemned  with  Phocion 
Phocion,  iv.  367. 

Pythocles,  descended  from  Aratus, 
Aratus,  v.  368. 

Pythoclides,  a  musician,  Pericles,  i. 
322. 

Pythodorus,  Themistocles,  i.  259. 
Pythodorus  the  torch-bearer,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  121. 

Pytholaus,  one  of  Thebe’s  three 
brothers,  Pelopidas,  ii.  236. 

Pytho,  i.  e.  Delphi,  Lycurgus,  i. 
91.  The  Pythian  Games,  Solon, 
i.  177;  Pelopidas,  ii.  235  ;  Lysander, 

iii.  124;  Demetrius,  v.  138;  Otho, 
v.  493.  The  Pythoness,  Aratus,  v. 
418. 

Python  the  dragon,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
216. 

Python,  a  musician,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  9. 
Python,  officer  of  Alexander,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  254. 

Python  the  Byzantine,  Demosthenes, 
v.  9. 

Pythonice,  Harpalus’s  mistress,  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  351. 

Pythopolis,  town  of  Bithynia,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  27. 


Q. 

Quinda,  the  treasure-town  in  Cilicia, 
Eumenes,  iii.  431 ;  Demetrius,  v.  1 28. 

Quintio,  Cato’s  freedman,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  344. 

Quintius  Capitolinus,  dictator,  Ca¬ 
millus,  i.  308. 

Lucius  Quintius,  tribune  and  prae¬ 
tor,  Lucullus,  iii.  234,  271. 

Titus  Quintius  Flamininus.  See 
Flamininus. 

Quintius,  one  of  Crassus’s  officers, 
Crassus,  iii.  344. 

Quirinal  Hill,  Romulus,  i.  75  •  Nu¬ 
ma,  i.  147. 
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Quirinus,  Romulus,  i.  73,  75  ;  Numa, 

i.  128  ;  Camillus,  i.  290;  Marcellus, 

ii.  246. 

Quirites,  inhabitants  of  Cures,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  63,  75  ;  Numa,  i.  130. 


R. 

Ramnenses,  the  first  of  the  three  Ro¬ 
man  tribes,  Romulus,  i.  63. 

Ratumena,  gate  of  Rome,  Poplicola, 
i.  215. 

Ravenna  in  Gaul,  visited  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Marius,  iii.  48. 

The  Regia  at  Rome,  Romulus,  i.  61, 
75  ;  Numa,  i.  146. 

Remonium  or  Remonia,  on  The 
Aventine,  Romulus,  i.  49,  50. 

Remus,  brother  of  Romulus,  Romulus, 
i.  40,  44-50,  66;  Comparison,!.  78, 
80. 

Caninius  Revilius,  consul  for  a  day, 
Csesar,  iv.  314. 

Marcius  Rex,  husband  of  Tertia,  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  65. 

Rex,  a  surname  of  the  Mamerei  or 
Mamercii  (Marcii),  Numa,  i.  156. 

Rhadamanthus  the  judge,  Theseus, 
i.  14;  Lysander,  iii.  136. 

Rhamnus,  freedman  of  Antony,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  203. 

Rhamnus,  a  town  of  Attica,  Phocion, 
iv.  354;  Demetrius,  v.  130. 

Rhea,  daughter  of  Numitor,  Romulus, 
i.  42. 

Rhea,  mother  of  Sertorius,  Sertorius, 
iii.  383. 

Rhegium,  a  Greek  town  in  Bruttium, 
and  Rhegians,  Fabius,i.  398  ;  Alci- 
biades,  ii.  23;  Timoleon,  ii.  117-119, 
130,  131  ;  Crassus,  iii.  343;  Dion,  v. 
270,  301. 

Rhenea,  island  near  Delos,  Nicias,  iii. 
293. 

The  Rhine,  Csesar,  iv.  277,  279,  280; 
Otho,  v.  499. 

Rhodes  and  Rhodians,  Themistocles, 
i.  255  ;  Pericles,  i.  344  ;  Marius,  iii. 
82 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  230 ;  Pompey,  iv. 
103;  Alexander,  iv.  202;  Csesar,  iv. 
258  ;  Phocion,  iv.  348  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  425;  Demosthenes,  v. 
26  ;  Cicero,  v.  39,  74,  75  ;  Demetri¬ 
us,  v.  115-117;  Brutus,  v.  304,  335, 
337. 

Rhodogune,  daughter  of  Artaxerxes, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  450. 


Rhodon,  tutor  of  Csesarion,  Antony, 
v.  233. 

Rhcesaces,  a  Persian  at  Athens,  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  213. 

Rhcesaces,  a  Persian  at  the  Granicus, 
Alexander,  iv.  178. 

Rhceteum,  a  village  of  Arcadia,  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  489. 

The  Rhone,  Solon,  i.  170;  Marius,  iii. 
63;  Sertorius,  iii.  384;  Csesar,  iv. 
274. 

Rhosus,  a  town  in  Syria,  Demetrius, 
v.  128. 

Rhus,  at  Megara,  Theseus,  i.  29. 
Rhymitalces  the  Thracian,  Romulus, 
i.  59.  . 

Rhyndacus,  river  in  Bithynia,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  241. 

Rignarium  or  Remonium,  Romulus, 
i.  49. 

Riph.uan  Mountains,  Camillus,  i. 
283. 

Roma,  a  Trojan  woman,  Romulus,  i. 
39  ;  Roma,  wife  of  Latinus,  and 
Roma,  daughter  of  Italus,  Romulus, 

i.  40. 

Romanus,  son  of  Ulysses,  Romulus,  i. 
40. 

Rome  and  Romans,  frequent.  See, 
also,  under  Latin.  In  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  the  original  has  “  the 
Roman  language,  &c.,”  Aim.  Paulus, 

ii.  195  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  227,  228  ;  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  366,  367  ;  Pompey,  iv.  148; 
Csesar,  iv.  304,  308,  323  ;  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  v.  2;  Cicero,  v.  39,  78  ;  Brutus, 
v.  304,  320.  Grecian  and  Roman 
learning,  Sertorius,  iii.  398.  Ro¬ 
man  months,  Romulus,  i.  51,  64 ; 
Numa,  i.  152-154;  Csesar,  iv.  295, 
316. 

Romulus,  Life,  i.  39  ;  Comparison  of 
Theseus  and  Romulus,  i.  78  ;  These¬ 
us,  i.  1,  2  ;  Numa,  i.  128,  129,  131, 
150,  152,  153  ;  Poplicola,  i.  208 ; 
Camillus,  i.  302-305 ;  Marcellus,  ii. 
245 ;  Pompey,  iv.  81  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
332. 

Romus,  king  of  the  Latins,  and  Ro- 
mus,  son  of  Emathion,  Romulus,  i. 
40. 

Roscius,  two  brothers  of  the  name, 
Crassus,  iii.  371. 

Roscius,  defended  by  Cicero,  Cicero, 
v.  37. 

Roscius  the  comedian,  Sylla,  iii.  189  ; 
Cicero,  v.  40. 
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Roscius,  opponent  of  Pompey,  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  81. 

Roxana,  wife  of  Alexander,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  4  ;  Alexander,  iv.  219,  254. 
Roxana,  sister  of  Mithridates,  Lucul- 
lus,  iii.  249. 

Roxanes,  a  Persian,  Themistocles,  i. 
262. 

Rubicon,  river  of  Italy,  Pompey,  iv. 

126  ;  Caesar,  iv.  277,  291. 

Marcus  Rubrius,  with  Cato  at  Utica, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  434. 

Rubrius,  tribune  of  the  people,  C. 
Gracchus,  iv.  541. 

Rubrius,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  378.  . 

Rufinus,  Sylla’s  ancestor,  Sylla,  iii. 
141. 

Ci.uvius  Rufus,  governor  of  Spain, 
Otho,  v.  488. 

Lucius  Rufus,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 
528. 

Virginius  Rufus,  commanding  in 
Germany,  Galba,  v.  461,  473,  476  ; 
Otho,  v.  487,  506. 

Fabius  Rullus  Maximus,  Fabius,  i. 

372  ;  Pompey,  iv.  66. 

Rumilia,  and  the  fig-tree  Ruminalis, 
Romulus,  i.  42. 

Rutilius  the  historian,  Marius,  iii.  56, 
80;  Pompey,  iv.  97,  98. 


S. 

Cassius  Sabaco,  friend  of  Marius, 
Marius,  iii.  51. 

Sabbas,  an  Indian  king,  Alexander, 
iv.  241. 

Sabines,  people  of  Italy,  Romulus,  i. 
54-64,  76  ;  Comparison,  i.  78  Numa, 

i.  128-131,  133,  135,  152;  Popli- 
cola,  i.  203,  222-225  ;  Coriolanus, 

ii.  57,  92;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  316  ; 
Sertorius,  iii.  383  ;  Pompey,  iv.  54 ; 
Caesar,  iv.  256. 

Sabin  us,  friend  of  Cicero,  Cicero,  v. 
60. 

Calvisius  Sabinus,  in  Caligula’s 
time,  Galba,  v.  466. 

Flavius  Sabinus,  Vespasian’s  broth¬ 
er,  Otho,  v.  492. 

Nymphidius  Sabinus,  praetorian 
prefect,  Galba,  v.  457,  463,  464,  466 
-469,  479,  486. 

Sacculio,  a  buffoon,  Brutus,  v.  353. 
Sadalas,  king  of  Thrace,  Antony,  v. 
214. 


Sagra,  a  river  of  Italy  and  field  of 
battle,  2Em.  Paulus,  ii.  181. 
Saguntum,  a  town  of  Spain,  Sertori¬ 
us,  iii.  406. 

Sais,  a  town  of  Egypt,  Solon,  i.  194, 

201. 

Salamis,  island  on  the  coast  of  Atti¬ 
ca,  Theseus,  i.  9,  15;  Solon,  i.  174- 
178,  202;  Comparison,  i.  229;  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  242,  249;  Camillus,  i. 
288;  Pelopidas,  ii.  221  ;  Aristides,  ii. 
290,  291,  293,  300;  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  323;  Comparison,  ii.  354  ;  Flami- 
ninus,  ii.  398  ;  Lysander,  iii.  112, 
119;  Cimon,  iii.  203,  204,  216  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  204;  Phocion,  iv.  363  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  110;  Aratus,  v.  389, 
400.  The  Salaminian  galley,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  327;  Alcibiades,  ii.  25. 
Salamis,  town  in  Cyprus,  Alexander, 
iv.  196  ;  Demetrius,  v.  110. 

Salii,  Roman  priests,  Numa,  i.  143, 
145,  146. 

Julius  Salinator,  Sertorius,  iii.  389. 
Salin^e  (in  Campania?),  Crassus,  iii. 
341. 

Salius,  probably  Salvius,  command¬ 
er  of  the  Pelignians,  2Em.  Paulus,  ii. 
175. 

Salius,  a  dancing-master,  Numa,  i. 
145. 

Sallust  the  historian,  Comparison  of 
Lysander  and  Sylla,  iii.  194  ;  Lucul- 
Ills,  iii.  241,  271. 

Scipio  Sallutio,  Caesar,  iv.  309. 
Salonius,  a  clerk,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 

348. 

Cato  Salonius  or  Salonianus,  son 
of  Cato  the  Elder,  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  348,  351,  352. 

Salvenius,  soldier  of  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii. 
165. 

Salvius,  a  centurion,  one  of  Pom- 
pey’s  murderers,  Pompey,  iv.  148, 
150. 

Samnites,  a  people  of  Italy,  Marcel- 
lus,  ii.  266;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  318  : 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  16,  23,  25-27,  29,  32,  33  ; 
Sylla,  iii.  180, 181  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv 
512. 

Samon,  an  Epirot,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  6. 
Samos  and  Samians,  island  of  Ionia, 
Themistocles,  i.  232;  Pericles,  i.  329, 

349,  351-356;  Comparison,  i.  406; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  30-33,  46  ;  Pelopidas, 
ii.  203  ;  Aristides,  ii.  309,  311  ;  Ly¬ 
sander,  iii.  107-109,  111,  118,  123; 
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Cimon,  iu.  210;  Lucullus,  iii.  230; 
Alexander,  iv.  195  ;  Antony,  y.  210  ; 
Brutus,  v.  304. 

Samosata,  a  town  of  Commagene, 
Antony,  v.  187. 

Samothrace,  island  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  Numa,  i.  145  ;  Camillus, 

i.  290;  fEm.  Paulus,  ii.  180,  182; 
Marcellus,  ii.  274;  Lucullus,  iii.  242; 
Pompey,  iv.  79  ;  Alexander,  iv.  ICO. 

Sandauce,  sister  of  Xerxes,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  247 ;  Aristides,  ii.  291. 
Sandon,  father  of  Athenodorus,  Popli- 
cola,  i.  220. 

Sapha,  in  Mesopotamia,  Lucullus,  iii. 
255. 

Sappho  the  poetess,  Demetrius,  v. 
135. 

Sardinia,  the  island,  Cato  the  Elder, 

ii.  323  ;  Pompey,  iv.  69,  82,  113,  133  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  279  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv. 
532 ;  Comparison,  iv.  555 ;  Antony, 
v.  185. 

Sardis,  capital  of  Lydia,  and  Sardi¬ 
ans,  Romulus,  i.  70  (Sardians  for 
sale)  ;  Solon,  i.  197  ;  Themistocles,  i. 
263,  265  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  35  ;  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  285  ;  Lysander,  iii.  106,  109, 
111;  Eumenes,  iii.  425;  Agesilaus, 

iv.  11,  13;  Pompey,  iv.  97;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  179;  Phocion,  iv.  348  ;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  22  ;  Demetrius,  v.  146  ; 
Brutus,  v.  338,  340. 

Sarmentus,  Caesar’s  little  page,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  213. 

Sarpedon,  tutor  of  Cato  the  Younger, 
Cato  the  Youngei,  iv.  371,  373. 
Satibarzanes,  eunuch  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  Artaxerxes,  v.  432. 
Satiphernes,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes, 

v.  430. 

Satricum,  a  town  of  Latium,  Camil¬ 
lus,  i.  310. 

Publius  Satureius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  528. 

Lucius  Saturninus,  Marius,  iii.  62, 
63,  79-82,  86. 

Saturnini,  Comparison  of  Lysander 
and  Sylla,  iii.  192. 

Satyrus,  a  Corinthian  diviner,  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  112. 

Satyrus  the  actor,  Demosthenes,  v. 

7. 

Cassius  Sca:va,  soldier  of  Caesar, 
Caesar,  iv.  272. 

Mucius  Soevola,  Poplicola,  i.  219, 
220. 


Mucius  Sc^yola  the  lawyer,  Sylla, 
^  iii.  189  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  515. 
Scambonidas,  Attic  township,  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  26. 

Scandea,  in  the  island  of  Cythera, 
Comparison  of  Crassus  and  Nieias, 

iii.  380. 

Scapte  Hyle,  in  Thrace,  Cimon,  iii. 
202. 

Scarphia  or  Scarphea,  in  Locris, 
Alexander,  iv.  196. 

Scauri,  Cicero,  v.  35. 

Scaurus,  former  husband  of  Metella 
Sylla’s  wife,  Sylla,  iii.  186  ;  Pompey 

iv.  59.  ‘ 

Scedasus  of  Leuctra,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
220. 

Scellius,  companion  of  Antony’s 
flight,  Anton}',  v.  220. 

Scepsis,  town  in  Mysia,  Sylla,  iii.  176 ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  255. 

Sciathus,  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea, 
Themistocles,  i.  239. 

Scillustis,  island  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
Alexander,  iv.  243. 

Scion.eans,  of  Scione  in  Macedonia, 
Lysander,  iii.  119. 

Cornelius  Scipio,  master  of  the 
horse  to  Camillus,  Camillus,  i.  273. 
Cna:us  Cornelius  [Scipio],  Marcel¬ 
lus,  ii.  242,  245. 

Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (the 
Elder),  Fabius,  i.  402-404  ;  Compar¬ 
ison,  i.  407 ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  158, 
169;  Comparison,  ii.  277;  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  320,  329,  330,  334,  335, 
349  ;  Comparison,  ii.  354,  358;  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  387,  407,  411  ;  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  9  ;  Marius,  iii.  48,  60 ;  Lucullus, 
iii.  241  (?) ;  Crassus,  iii.  365  (?)  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  66;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 
506,  509,  514,  525;  C.  Gracchus,  iv. 
551  ;  Galba,  v.  486. 

Scipio  Africanus  (the  Younger), 
son  of  iEmilius  Paulus  (iEmilianus), 
Romulus,  i.  72  ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
158;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  326,  335; 
Marius,  iii.  50,  61  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  277  ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  377  ;  Ti. 
Gracchus,  iv.  507,  510,  512,  513, 
520,  530  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  541. 
Lucius  Scipio  (Asiaticus),  brother 
of  the  elder  Africanus,  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  334,  339  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
412  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  241  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
365. 

Scipio  (Asiaticus),  consul  (83  b.  c.), 
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Sylla,  iii.  178;  Sertorius,  iii.  388; 
Pompey,  iv.  57. 

Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  son-in-law 
of  the  elder  Africanus,  iEm.  Paulus, 

ii.  169-173,  178,  183;  Marcellus,  ii. 
241,  242;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  351. 

Publius  [Scipio]  Nasica,  Ti.  Grac¬ 
chus,  iv.  520,  527,  529,  530. 

Scipio  Sallutio,  Caesar,  iv.  309. 
Metellus  Scipio,  father-in-law  of 
Pompey  (see  Metellus),  Pompey, 

iv.  120,  129,  134,  135,  137;  Com¬ 
parison,  iv.  153,  157 ;  Caesar,  iv. 
289,  299,  301,  302,  309,  310,  312; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  377,  418,  427- 
430,  432,  433 ;  Cicero,  v.  50  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  308  ;  Galba,  v.  486  (?)  ;  Otho, 

v.  500. 

Scipios,  Sertorius,  iii.  382 ;  Pompey, 
iv.  58  ;  Caesar,  iv.  271,  309. 
Scieadium,  promontory  of  Salamis, 
Solon,  i.  176. 

Sciraphidas,  a  Spartan,  Lysander, 

iii.  121. 

Sciron,  Theseus,  i.  8,  9,  25,  34 ;  Com¬ 
parison,  i.  78. 

Scirus  of  Salamis,  Theseus,  i.  15. 
Scopas  the  Thessalian,  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  340.  The  Scopads,  Cimon,  iii. 
212. 

Scotussa,  town  of  Thessaly,  Theseus, 

i.  29  ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  161 ;  Pelopi- 
das,  ii.  229  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  392  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  136;  Ciesar,  iv.  302. 
Scribonia,  mother  of  Piso,  Galba,  v. 
478. 

Scrofa,  quaestor  with  Crassus,  Cras- 
sus,  iii.  344. 

Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Dion,  v. 
262. 

Scyros,  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
Theseus,  i.  36  ;  Cimon,  iii.  208,  209. 
Scythes,  a  slave  of  Pompey,  Pompey, 

iv.  149. 

Scythes,  a  Spartan,  Agesilaus,  iv.  19. 
Scythia  and  Scythians,  Theseus,  i. 
1  (Scythian  ice)  ;  Marius,  iii.  58 
(origin  of  the  Cimbri)  ;  Sylla,  iii. 
163  (Scythian  coats)  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
356,  360,  361  ;  Pompey,  iv.  101, 
106  (Scythian  women),  138,  139 ; 
Alexander,  iv.  218  ;  Caesar,  iv.  315  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  113  (habits  in  drink- 

_  inS> 

Secundus  the  rhetorician,  Otho’s  sec¬ 
retary,  Otho,  v.  496. 

Seleucia  or  Seleucea,  on  the  Ti¬ 


gris,  Lucullus,  iii.  255 ;  Crassus,  iii. 
352,353,355,357,372. 

Seleucia  or  Seleucea,  in  Syria  or 
in  Cilicia,  Pompey,  iv.  147. 
Seleucus  (I.)  Nicator,  general  of 
Alexander  and  king  of  Syria,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  191  (?)  ;  Cato  the  Elder, 

ii.  330 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  244  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  214,  238,  254  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
101,  112,  120,  125,  127-129,  135, 
136,  142,  146-153. 

Seleucus  (II.)  Callinicus,  Agis,  iv. 
449,  451,  456. 

Seleucus,  steward  of  Cleopatra,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  227,  235. 

Sf.linus,  a  town  of  Sicily,  Lycurgus, 
i.  112.  . 

Sellasia,  town  of  Laconia  and  field 
of  battle,  Philopoemen,  ii.  364  ;  Agis, 
iv.  453 ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  489,  494, 
497';  Aratus,  v.  412. 

Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  38,  39. 

Sempronius  Densus,  a  faithful  centu¬ 
rion,  Galba,  v.  483. 

Seneca  the  philosopher,  Galba,  v. 
475. 

Sosius  Senecio,  Plutarch’s  friend, 
see  Sosius. 

Senones,  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  Camillus, 
283. 

Sentius,  governor  of  Macedon,  Sylla, 

iii.  156. 

Septempagium,  Romulus,  i.  70. 
Septimius,  a  tribune,  one  of  Pompey’s 
murderers,  Pompey,  iv.  148-150. 
Septimius,  Galba,  v.  469. 
Septimuleius,  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  549, 
550. 

Sequani,  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  Marius,  iii. 

74  ;  Cmsar,  iv.  277,  284. 

Serapion,  a  youth,  Alexander,  iv. 
210. 

Serapis,  Alexander,  iv.  251,  254. 
Serbonian  Marsh,  Antony,  v.  157. 
Sergius,  an  actor,  Antony,  v.  163. 
Seripiius,  island  in  the  iEgean,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  251. 

Serranus,  in  Plutarch’s  text  Sora- 
nus,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  377. 
Quintus  Sertorius,  Life,  iii.  382; 
Comparison  with  Eumenes,  iii.  441  ; 
Marius,  iii.  48,  100 ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
233,  235,  237,  242  ;  Crassus,  iii.  345  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  66,  69-74. 

Servilia,  sister  of  Cato  the  Younger, 
mother  of  Marcus  Brutus,  Cato  the 
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Younger,  iv.  370,  391,  394  ;  Brutus, 
v.  302,  303,  306,  307,  361. 

Servilia,  another  sister  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  wife  of  Lucullus,  Lucullus, 

iii.  27  7  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  394, 
399,  425. 

Servilii,  Csesar,  iv.  319. 

Servilius  Ahala,  Brutus,  v.  303. 

Servilius  the  augur,  Lucullus,  iii. 
227. 

[Servilius]  Cacpio,  Cato’s  half  broth¬ 
er,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  370,  872, 
377,  380.  See,  also,  384. 

[Servilius]  Isauricus,  Caesar,  iv. 
262  ;  and  probably  Sylla,  iii.  180; 
Pompey,  iv.  67. 

Servilius  Isauricus,  son  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  Caesar,  iv.  295. 

Marcus  Servilius,  of  consular  dig¬ 
nity,  i£m.  Paulus,  ii.  188. 

Servilius,  praetor,  .Sylla,  iii.  153. 

Servilius,  lieutenant  of  Pompey, 
Pompey,  iv.  94.  ' 

Servilius,  instead  of  Servius,  is  in 
one  or  two  places  attached  to  the 
name  of  Galba.  See  Galba. 

Servius  [Tullius],  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Numa,  i.  141. 

Servius  (or  Serveius),  Sylla,  iii. 
155. 

Sessorium,  near  Rome,  Galba,  v.  485. 

Sestius,  Brutus,  v.  305. 

Sestos,  town  of  Thrace,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
47,  48;  Lysander,  iii.  112,  113,  118; 
Cimon,  iii.  210. 

Setia,  town  of  Latium,  Csesar,  iv.  315. 

Seuthas,  a  servant  of  Aratus,  Aratus, 
v.  371. 

Sextilius’s  Waters  (Aquae  Sex- 
tise),  in  Gaul,  Marius,  iii.  6  7. 

Sextilius,  governor  of  Africa,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  94. 

Sextilius,  lieutenant  of  Lucullus, 
Lucullus,  iii.  259,  260. 

Sextilius,  a  praetor,  seized  by  the 
pirates,  Pompey,  iv.  79. 

Lucius  Sextius,  first  plebeian  consul, 
Camillus,  i.  316. 

Publius  Sextius,  defended  by  Cice¬ 
ro,  Cicero,  v.  62. 

Sextius  Sylla, 'the  Carthaginian, 
Romulus,  i.  56. 

Tidius  Sextius,  Pompey,  iv.  131. 

Sibyrtius,  governor  of  Arachosia, 
Eumenes,  iii.  440. 

Sibyrtius’s  wrestling  ground,  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  4. 

VOL.  V. 


Sicily  and  Sicilians.  See,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  for  history,  the  lives  of  Timo- 
leon,  Marcellus,  Nicias  from  p.  306, 
Dion,  and  the  Comparisons  ;  also, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  19-23,  27,  42,  51  ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  17,  29-34  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
60,  62,  74,  82, 113,  127.  133  ;  Caesar, 

iv.  309  ;  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  424, 
428  ;  Cicero,  v.  35,  40-42,  68,  69  ; 
Comparison,  v.  92,  93 ;  Antony,  v. 
184,  185,  189,  209.  For  other  noti¬ 
ces,  Theseus,  i.  1 7  (Daedalus’s  visit)  ; 
Lycurgus,  i.  124;  Themistoeles,  i. 
258  (his  visit)  ;  Camillus,  i.  288  (a 

^  date);  Pericles,  i.  347,  348  ;  Fabius, 
i.  399,  403  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  232  ;  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  320;  Marius,  iii.  93; 
Lysander,  iii.  106,  121  ;  Sylla,  iii. 
189  (Eunus  the  slave)  ;  Cimon,  iii. 
209  (JEschylus  there)  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
342,  365  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  3,  40  ;  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  120.  Native  Sicilians  or 
Sicels,  Nicias,  iii.  312.  Sicilian  man¬ 
ufactures,  Lysander,  iii.  105;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  202.  Sicilian  lard,  Nicias, 
iii.  289. 

Sicinius,  a  public  speaker,  Crassus, 
iii.  339. 

Sicinnius  Vellutus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  Coriolanus,  ii.  59,  66,  73,  74. 
Sicinnus,  a  Persian  captive,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  245,  246. 

Sicyon  and  Sicyonians,  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Numa,  i.  132  (Hippolytus) ; 
Pericles,  i.  346  ;  Cato,  ii.  345  ;  Phi- 
lopcemen,  ii.  360  ;  Cleomenes,  iv. 
481,  483-486 ;  Demetrius,  v.  110, 
119,  120;  Antony,  v.  183  (Fulvia’s 
death)  ;  and  Aratus  throughout.  The 
Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  Aratus, 

v.  378  and  after. 

Sid  on,  seaport  of  Syria,  Demetrius,  v. 

129  ;  Antony,  v.  205. 

SiGLiunrA,  Poplicola,  i.  218. 

Signia,  a  town  of  Latium,  Sylla,  iii. 
179. 

Silanio,  a  statuary,  Theseus,  i.  4. 
Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Servilia, 
Cato’s  sister  and  Brutus’s  mother, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  391-393  ;  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  49,  54-56. 

Marcus  Silanus,  driven  away  by 
Cleopatra,  Antony,  v.  213. 

Silenus,  a  youth  of  Pontus,  Lysander, 
iii.  133,  134. 

Publius  Silicius,  proscribed,  Brutus, 
v.  331. 
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Sillaces,  a  Parthian,  Crassus,iii.  356, 
373. 

Pomp^edius  Silo,  an  Italian  deputy, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  371. 

Publius  Silo,  an  Italian,  Marius,  iii. 
85. 

Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  42. 

Silvium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  Sylla,  iii. 
178. 

SiMvETHA,  at  Megara,  Pericles,  i.  359. 
Simmias,  accuser  of  Pericles,  Pericles, 
i.  365. 

Simmias,  companion  of  Philopoemen, 
Philopcemen,  ii.  371. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  poet,  Theseus, 

i.  8,  15  ;  Lycurgus,  i.  84;  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  232,  237,  249  ;  Timoleon,  ii. 
151 ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  1  ;  Dion,  v.  245  ; 
Aratus,  v.  411. 

Simylus  the  poet,  Romulus,  i.  60. 
Sinnaca,  town  of  Babylonia,  Crassus, 
iii.  368,  369. 

Sinnis,  a  robber,  Theseus,  i.  7,  25,  29  ; 
Comparison,  i.  78. 

Sinope,  daughter  of  Asopus,  Lucullus, 
iii.  256. 

Sinope  and  Sinopians,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  Pericles,  i.  347  ;  Lucullus, 
iii.  256  ;  Comparison,  iii,  287  ;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  102. 

Sinora,  Sinoria,  or  Inora,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  Pompey,  iv.  91. 

Sinuessa,  town  of  Italy,  Marcellus, 

ii.  270  ;  Otho,  v.  488. 

Sippius,  an  effeminate  man,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  374. 

Siris,  a  river  of  Lucania,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 

20. 

Sisenna,  an  historian,  Lucullus,  iii. 
228. 

Sisimitiires,  a  cowardly  Persian, 
Alexander,  iv.  233,  234. 

Sismatias,  a  place  in  Sparta,  Cimon, 

iii.  220. 

Smyrna,  a  town  of  Ionia,  Sertorius, 
iii.  383  ;  Brutus,  v.  332,  335. 
Sochares  of  Decelea,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Sophanes,  Cimon,  iii.  208. 
Socrates  the  philosopher,  Lycurgus, 
i.  125  ;  Pericles,  i.  337,  350  ;  Alcibi- 
ades,  ii.  1,  4-8,  20 ;  Aristides,  ii.  280, 
281,  312;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  324, 
342,  346;  Marius,  iii.  102;  Lvsan- 
der,  iii.  105  ;  Nicias,  iii.  308,  322  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  242  ;  Phocion,  iv. 
369. 


Soli,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  Demetrius,  v. 
115,  122. 

Soli,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  Solon,  i.  194, 
195;  Alexander,  iv.  196. 

Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  Life,  i. 
168;  Comparison  with  Publicola,  i. 
226  ;  Poplicola,  i.  203  ;  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  233  ;  Phocion,  iv.  336  ;  Cleo- 
menes,  iv.  484  ;  Antony,  v.  190. 
Solon  of  Platsea,  Phocion,  iv.  364. 
Solonium,  Marius,  iii.  87. 

Soloon,  or  Solus,  a  young  man  of 
Athens  and  a  river  of  Bithynia 
named  after  him,  Theseus,  i.  26. 
Sonchis  the  Saite,  Solon,  i.  194. 
Sophanes,  Comparison  of  Aristides 
and  Cato,  ii.  354.  See  Sochares. 
Sophax,  son  of  Hercules,  Sertorius, 
iii.  392. 

Sophene  and  Sophenians,  district 
of  Armenia,  Lucullus,  iii.  258,  266 ; 
Pompey,  iv.  93. 

Sophoci.es  the  poet,  Numa,  i.  132; 
Comparison,  i.  164;  Solon,  i.  168; 
Pericles,  i.  329  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  149  ; 
Cimon,  iii.  209  ;  Nicias,  iii.  310 ;  Pom¬ 
pey,  iv.  149  ;  Alexander,  iv.  166, 
168  ;  Phocion,  iv.  329  ;  Agis,  iv.  445  ; 
Demosthenes,  v.  7 ;  Demetrius,  v. 
144,  146;  Antony,  v.  176;  Arta- 
xerxes,  v.  451. 

Sopiirosyne,  daughter  of  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  Dion,  v.  250. 

Soranus,  probably  Serranus,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  3  77. 

Sorex  the  mime,  Sylla,  iii.  189. 
Sornatius,  lieutenant  of  Lucullus, 
Lucullus,  iii.  247,  257,  267,  273. 
Sosibius,  favorite  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  Cleomenes,  iv.  498-501. 
Sosibius,  a  writer,  Lycurgus,  i.  117. 
Sosicles  the  Pedian,  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  Themistoeles,  i.  248. 
Sosigenes,  friend  of  Demetrius,  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  149. 

Sosis,  a  Syracusan  speaker,  Dion,  v. 
278-280. 

Sosistratus,  a  Syracusan,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  31,  32. 

Sosius  Senecio,  friend  of  Plutarch, 
Theseus,  i.  1 ;  Demosthenes,  v.  1,  34  ; 
Dion,  v.  245. 

Soso,  sister  of  Abantidas  of  Sicyon, 
Aratus,  v.  368. 

Sossius,  lieutenant  of  Antony,  Anto* 
ny,  v.  188. 

Soter,  a  surname,  Coriolanus,  ii.  64. 
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Sotion,  a  writer,  Alexander,  iv.  238. 
Sous,  king  of  Sparta,  Lyeurgus,  i.  84, 
85. 

Spain  and  Spaniards  (Iberia  and 
Iberians),  Lyeurgus,  i.  88  (his  sup¬ 
posed  voyage  thither)  ;  Fabius,  i.  380, 
402,  403  (Scipio)  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  142 ; 
iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  157,  159  (their  mix¬ 
ture  with  Ligurians),  197  ;  Marcellus, 

ii.  250;  Comparison,  ii.  279:  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  323,  328,  329  ;  Compa¬ 
rison,  ii.  358  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  387 ; 
Marius,  iii.  48,  52,  61  ;  Lucullus,  iii. 
233,  237,  272  ;  Crassus,  iii.  335,  339, 
343,  345,  349 ;  Sertorius  and  the 
Comparison  throughout ;  Pompey,  iv. 
66,  69-74  (campaign  against  Serto¬ 
rius),  85,  98,  116,  128-131, 133,  135; 
Caesar,  iv.  260  (quaestor  there),  26  7 
(propraetor  there),  279,  287,  294 
(defeat  of  Afranius),  300,  312  (bat¬ 
tle  of  Munda)  ;  Cato  the  Younger, 

iv.  401,  413,  431  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv. 
511;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  537;  Cicero, 

v.  75 ;  Antony,  v.  161,  164,  165,  191, 
215;  Galba,  v.  459,  461,  462,  465, 
467,  477  ;  Otho,  v.  489. 

Spanus,  a  Lusitanian,  Sertorius,  iii. 
394. 

Sparamizes,  a  eunuch  of  Parysatis, 
Artaxerxes,  v.  436. 

Sparta,  Theseus,  i.  32 ;  Lyeurgus,  i. 
83,  and  frequent  throughout  the 
Lives.  See,  also,  Lacedagmon  and 
Laconia. 

Spartacus,  the  leader  in  the  servile 
war,  Crassus,  iii.  339-344  ;  Compa¬ 
rison,  iii.  3  78  ;  Pompey,  iv.  89  ;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  377. 

Sparton,  Breotian  commander  at  the 
first  battle  of  Coronea,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
22. 

Sparton,  a  Rhodian,  Phocion,  iv.  348. 
Spendon,  a  poet  of  Sparta,  Lyeurgus, 
i.  121. 

SPERCnius,  river  of  Thessaly,  These¬ 
us,  i.  35. 

Speusippus  the  philosopher,  Dion,  v. 
260,  265,  280. 

Sphacteria,  island  on  the  coast  of 
Messenia,  Alcibiades,  ii.  15 ;  Nicias, 

iii.  297. 

SpH/ERUS  the  Borysthenite,  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  Lyeurgus,  i.  90 ;  Cleomenes, 

iv.  468,  477. 

Sphettus,  an  Attic  township,  These¬ 
us,  i.  11 ;  Demetrius,  v.  108. 


Sphines,  the  proper  name  of  Calanus 
the  Indian  philosopher,  Alexander, 
iv.  243. 

Sphodrias,  a  Spartan,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
214  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  29-31,  35  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  iv.  153. 

Nympiis  called  Sphragitides,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  294,  304. 

Spiclus,  Spiculus,  or  Spicillus, 
the  gladiator,  Galba,  v.  464. 
Lentulus  Spintiier,  consul  (57 
B.C.),  Pompey,  iv.  112,  113,  135; 
Ciesar,  iv.  301  ;  Cicero,  v.  70, 
76. 

Lentulus  Spinther,  his  son,  Caesar, 

iv.  325. 

Spithridates,  a  Persian,  Lysander, 

iii.  131  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  9,  13. 

Sporus,  Galba,  v.  465. 

Spurina,  commanding  for  Otho,  Otho, 

v.  492-494. 

Stagira  or  Stagirus,  town  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Alexander,  iv.  167. 
Staphylus,  son  of  Theseus,  Theseus, 
i.  18,  19. 

Stasicrates,  an  architect,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  250. 

Statianus,  lieutenant  of  Antony, 
Antony,  v.  191,  192. 

Statilius,  an  Epicurean,  Brutus,  v. 
313. 

Statira,  wife  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  Arta¬ 
xerxes,  v.  425,  426,  438-441. 
Statira,  wife  of  Darius,  Alexander, 

iv.  197,  198. 

Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  married 
to  Alexander,  Alexander,  iv.  247, 
254. 

Statira,  sister  of  Mithridates,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  249,  250. 

Statyllius  (or  Statilius),  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  437,438,444  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  359. 

Stephanus,  Demosthenes,  v.  16. 
Stephanus,  a  boy,  Alexander,  iv. 
205. 

Stertinius,  probable  correction  of 
Titillius,  lieutenant  of  Flamininus, 
Flamininus,  ii.  399. 

Stesilaus  of  Ceos,  Themistocles,  i. 

234  ;  Aristides,  ii.  282. 
Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos,  a  writer, 
Themistocles,  i.  232,  235,  258  ;  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  329,  339,  352,  366  ;  Cimon, 
iii.  203,  218,  219. 

Sthenis  of  Himera,  Pompey,  iv.  61, 
62. 
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Sthenis  the  statuary,  Lucullus,  iii. 
25G. 

Stilbides,  a  diviner,  Nicias,  iii.  322. 

Stilpo,  the  philosopher  at  Megara, 
Demetrius,  v.  104. 

Stibia,  Attic  township,  Aleibiades,  ii. 
34. 

Stiris,  a  town  of  Phocis,  Cimon,  iii. 
199. 

Stoic  Philosophers,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii. 
345 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  278  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  374,  379,  437.  Doc¬ 
trines,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  392, 
439  ;  Cleoinenes,  iv.  468  ;  Cicero,  v. 
38,  61  ;  Comparison,  v.  90. 

Licinius  Stolo,  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Camillus,  i.  312,  313. 

Strabo,  philosopher  and  historian, 
Sylla,  iii.  176  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  264  ; 
Caesar,  iv.  320. 

Strabo,  father  of  Pompey,  Pompey, 
iv.  50,  53. 

Strato,  a  rhetorician,  Brutus,  v. 
360. 

Stratocles,  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
Demetrius,  v.  106,  107,  119,  121. 

Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
rhaeus  or  Corrhagus,  wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  Demetrius,  v.  97. 

Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrius, 
married  to  Seleucus  and  to  Anti- 
ochus,  Demetrius,  v.  127,  128,  135, 
137,  151-153. 

Stratonice,  one  of  the  wives  of  Mi- 
thridates,  Pompey,  iv.  96,  97. 

Stratonicus,  Lyeurgus,  i.  125. 

Stroebus,  servant  of  Callisthenes, 
Alexander,  iv.  229. 

Strymon,  river  of  Thrace,  Cimon,  iii. 
206,  207. 

Stympilea  or  Tympilea,  on  the 
borders  of  Macedon  and  Epirus, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  7. 

Sucro,  river  in  Spain,  Sertorius,  iii. 
404,  405  ;  Pompey,  iv.  71. 

Suetonius  Paulinus,  commanding 
for  Otho,  Otho,  v.  492,  494-496,498, 
499. 

Suevi  or  Suevians,  a  German  peo¬ 
ple,  Pompey,  iv.  113,  114;  Caesar, 
iv.  281. 

Sugambri,  a  German  people,  Caesar, 
iv.  280. 

Suillii,  a  Roman  name,  Poplicola,  i. 
214. 

Sulpicius,  consular  tribune,  Camillus, 
i.  299. 


Quintus  Sulpicius,  pontifex  maxi- 
mus,  Marcellus,  ii.  242. 

Sulpicius,  commanding  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  Flamininus,  ii.  386. 

Sulpicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  85-87  ;  Sylla,  iii.  151- 
155. 

SuLPrcius,  interrex  and  consul  (51 
b.  c.),  Pompey,  iv.  119;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  420. 

Sulpicius  Ga"lba.  See  Galba. 

Sunium,  promontory  of  Attica,  Ara- 
tus,  v.  400. 

Superbus.  See  Tarquinius. 

Lentulus  Sura,  accomplice  of  Cati¬ 
line,  Caesar,  iv.  263;  Cicero,  v.  52— 
54,  57-59,  67  ;  Antony,  v.  155. 

Bruttius  Sura,  Sylla,  iii.  156,  157. 

Surena,  commander  of  the  Parthians, 
Crassus,  iii.  356,  359,  360,  367— 
374. 

Susa,  town  of  Persia,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
230 ;  Comparison  of  Crassus  and  Ni¬ 
cias,  iii.  380  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  17  ;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  181,  207,  208,  247  ;  De¬ 
mosthenes,  v.  15;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
427. 

Susamithres,  uncle  of  Pharnabazus, 
Aleibiades,  ii.  50. 

Sutrium,  town  of  Etruria,  Camillus,  i. 
304,  307,  308. 

Sybaris  and  Sybarites,  Greek 
town  in  Italy,  Pericles,  i.  334 ;  Pe¬ 
lopidas,  ii.  201  ;  Crassus,  iii.  373. 

Sybaris,  daughter  of  Themistocles, 
Themistocles,  i.  267. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla,  Life,  iii. 
141 ;  Comparison  with  Lysander,  iii. 
192.  See,  also,  the  contemporary 
and  nearly  contemporary  lives. 
Marius,  iii.  56,  75,  76,  84,  85,  87, 
100,  101,  103  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  227— 
229,  231-235,  251,  252,  257,  276, 
283  ;  Crassus,  iii.  332,  336-338  ; 
Comparison,  iii.  376  ;  Sertorius,  iii. 
383,  386,  388,  389,  392,  403,  404, 
408,  410-412;  Pompey,  iv.  55-62, 
64-68,  75,  87,  103,  109  ;  Compari¬ 
son,  iv.  152;  Caesar,  iv.  256-258, 
260,  261,  270,  271,  295;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  372,  373,  387,  388;  Ci¬ 
cero,  v.  37,  38,  45-47,  49,  52,  64. 
Also,  Poplicola,  i.  217  ;  Flamininus, 
ii.  412;  Antony,  v.  155;  Brutus,  v. 
311;  Otho,  v.  497. 

Sextius  Sylla  the  Carthaginian,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  56. 
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Symbolum,  near  Philipj  i,  Brutus,  v. 
343. 

Synalus,  a  Carthaginian,  Dion,  v. 
269,  270,  274. 

Syracuse  and  Syracusans.  See, 
in  general,  the  lives  of  Timoleon  and 
Dion,  Marcellus,  ii.  250-266  ;  Nicias, 
iii.  290,  307  to  the  end,  and  the  Com¬ 
parisons;  also,  Aleibiades,  ii.  19-27  ; 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  10,  29-31  ;  Coriolanus, 

ii.  69  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  33  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  424. 

Syria  and  Syrians,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
160  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  406  ;  compare, 
also,  Philopcemen,  ii.  378,  where  Sy¬ 
rians  occurs  in  the  original ;  these 
passages  refer  to  the  war  of  Antio- 
chus  with  the  Romans  ;  —  Lucullus, 

iii.  244  (Tigranes),  253,  256  (the  Cap¬ 
padocian  Syrians)  ;  Crassus,  iii.  349, 
350,  352,  368 ;  Pompey,  iv.  93,  98, 

99,  106,  116,  129;  Alexander,  iv. 
183,  191 ;  Caesar,  iv.  308  ;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  382,  413  ;  Cicero,  v. 
47,  61,  63,  66,  73,  81  ;  Demetrius,  v. 

100,  101,  110,  128,  129  (the  Syrian 
sea),  148  ;  Antony,  v.  156,  159,  180, 
183,  187,  189,208,  210,  227,  235; 
Brutus,  v.  332,  333  ;  Aratus,  v. 
378,  383  (four  Syrian  brothers), 
389,  398 ;  Galba,  v.  468 ;  Otho,  v. 
491,  502.  Ccele-Syria,  Antony,  v. 
189,  208.  A  Syrian  woman,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  65.  Syriac,  Antony,  v. 
201.  The  Syrian  Chersonese,  De¬ 
metrius,  v.  151. 

Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballians,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  172. 

Great  Syrtis,  Dion,  v.  269. 

Syrus,  son  of  Apollo  and  Sinope,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  256. 


T. 

Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
44-46. 

Tacita,  one  of  the  Muses,  Numa,  i. 
138. 

Tasnarus,  promontory  of  Laconia, 
Pompey,  iv.  79  ;  Phocion,  iv.  359  ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  488,  504  ;  Antony,  v. 
221. 

Tagus,  the  river,  Sertorius,  iii.  401. 
Talasius  and  Talasio,  Romulus,  i. 

55,  56  ;  Pompey,  iv.  54,  55. 
Talaura,  town  of  Cappadocia,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  250. 


TamyNjE,  town  of  Euboea,  Phocion,  iv, 
341. 

Tanagra,  town  of  Bceotia,  Pericles, 
i.  331  ;  Pelopidas,  ii.  215  ;  Cimon, 

iii.  222,  223. 

Tanais,  the  river  Don,  Alexander,  iv. 
218. 

Tanusips,  an  historian,  Caesar,  iv. 
280. 

Taphosiris,  town  of  Egypt,- Compari¬ 
son  of  Antony  and  Demetrius,  v. 
242. 

Tarchetius,  king  of  the  Albans,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  40,  41. 

Tarcondemus,  king  of  Cilicia,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  214. 

Tarentum,  Greek  town  in  Italy,  Fa- 
bius,  i.  39  7-400  ;  Comparison,  i.  406  ; 
Marcellus,  ii.  262,  268;  Cato,  ii.  318, 
334;  Philopoemen,  ii.  370  (Taren- 
tine  soldiers  in  Peloponnesus)  ;  Fla¬ 
mininus,  ii.  385  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  15, 16, 
18,  19,  24-29,  32,  33;  Sylla,  iii.  177  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  186  (a  Tarentine) ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  472  (Tarentine  sol¬ 
diers)  ;  C.  Gracchus,  iv.  539 ;  Cice¬ 
ro,  v.  76  ;  Antony,  v.  188,  215. 
Tarpeia,  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  59,  60. 

Tarpeia,  a  vestal,  Numa,  i.  141. 
Tarpeius,  a  Roman  captain,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  59. 

Tarpeian  Hill,  Romulus,  i.  60 ;  Nu¬ 
ma,  i.  136  ;  Marius,  iii.  100. 
Tarquinia,  a  vestal,  Poplicola,  i. 
210. 

Tarquinius,  son  of  Damaratus,  the 
Elder,  Romulus,  i.  58,  60 ;  Poplico¬ 
la,  i.  216. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  Comparison 
of  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  i.  165  ; 
foplicola,  i.  203-221 ;  Coriolanus,  ii. 
54  ;  Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  523. 
Tarquinius  Collatinus,  Poplicola, 
i.  204-209. 

The  Tarquins,  Poplicola,  i.  206  ; 
Comparison,  i.  229  ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
181 ;  Brutus,  v.  302. 

Tarracina  or  Terracina,  town  of 
Latium,  Marius,  iii.  88,  91 ;  Csesar, 

iv.  315. 

Tarrutius,  friend  of  Varro,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  51,  52. 

Tarrutius,  Romulus,  i.  44. 

Tarsus,  town  of  Cilicia,  Marius,  iii. 
102  ;  Ti.  Gracchus',  iv.  514 ;  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  146. 
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Tatia,  daughter  of  Tatius,  Numa,  i. 
131,  156,  157. 

Tatienses,  the  second  Roman  tribe, 
Romulus,  i.  63. 

Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  59,  60,  63,  67-69  ;  Numa,  i. 
129,  131,  134,  135. 

Taureas,  an  Athenian,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
18. 

Taurion,  officer  of  Philip  III.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  Aratus,  v.  4 1 7. 
Tauromenium,  town  of  Sicily,  Timo- 
leon,  ii.  119,  121. 

Taurus,  mountains  of  Asia,  zEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  160 ;  Lucullus,  iii.  258, 
260,  261,  268  ;  Comparison,  iii.  287  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  84  ;  Demetrius,  v.  147. 
Taurus,  a  Cretan,  Theseus,  i.  13,  16. 
Taurus,  lieutenant  of  Octavianus, 
Antony,  v.  218. 

Taxiles,  king  of  the  Indians,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  234,  242. 

Taxiles,  general  of  Mithridates,  Syl- 
la,  iii.  162,  168  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  260- 
262. 

Taygetus,  mountain  of  Laconia,  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  104,  105;  Pelopidas,  ii. 
230  ;  Cimon,  iii.  220  ;  Agis,  iv.  453. 
Techxon,  a  servant  of  Aratus,  Aratus, 
v.  371,  373,  384,  385. 

Tectosages,  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  Sylla, 
iii.  144. 

Tegea,  town  of  Arcadia,  and  Tege- 
atans,  Theseus,  i.  32  ;  Aristides,  ii. 
295,  299,  305;  Lysander,  iii.  139; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  42  ;  Agis,  iv.  448,  45  7, 
460;  Cleomenes,  iv.  470,  479,  482, 
487,  489,  492. 

Tegyra:,  town  of  Bceotia,  Pelopidas, 
ii.  216,  217,  219  ;  Comparison,  ii. 
276,  277  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  33. 
Telamon,  son  of  zEacus,  Theseus,  i. 

9. 

Telamon,  town  of  Etruria,  Marius,  iii. 
95. 

Telkclides  the  comic  poet,  Pericles, 

i.  322,  34  2  ;  Nicias,  iii.  294. 
Teleclides,  a  Corinthian,  Timoleon, 

ii.  115. 

Telemachus,  a  Corinthian  captain, 
Timoleon,  ii.  122. 

Telemachus,  son  of  Ulysses,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  40. 

Telephus,  son  of  Hercules,  Romulus, 
i.  40. 

Tei.es,  a  coward,  Pericles,  i.  363. 
Telesides,  a  Sicilian,  Dion,  v.  286. 


Telesinus  the  Samnite,  Sylla,  iiL 
180  ;  Comparison,  iii.  196. 

Telesippa,  Alexander,  iv.  213. 

Teleutias,  half  brother  of  Agesilaus, 
Agesilaus,  iv.  25.  [226. 

Tellus,  Solon,  i.  196  ;  Comparison,  i. 

Telmessus,  town  of  Lycia,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  160. 

Temenitid  or  Menitid  gate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Dion,  v.  273. 

Tempe,  pass  of  Thessaly,  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  238  ;  Flamininus,  ii.  387  ; 
Pompey,  iv.  142. 

Tenedos,  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
Lucullus,  iii.  231  ;  Eumenes,  iii.  423. 

Tenos,  island  in  the  zEgean  Sea,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  246. 

Tenter  it  a;,  a  German  nation,  Caesar, 
iv.  279. 

Teos  and  Teians,  town  of  Ionia,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  51;  Sylla,  iii.  175;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  211. 

Ter ati  us,  Romulus,  i.  41. 

Terentia,  wife  of  Cicero,  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  389  ;  Cicero,  v.  43,  55, 
65,  67,  79. 

Terentius  Culleo  or  Culeo,  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  Flamininus,  ii. 
406. 

[Terentius]  Culleo,  friend  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  Pompey,  iv.  112. 

Lucius  Terentius,  in  the  tent  with 
Pompey,  Pompey,  iv.  52,  53. 

Terentius,  Galba,  v.  484. 

Terentius  Yarro,  defeated  at  Can¬ 
nae,  Fabius,  i.  388-392. 

Terentius  Varro  the  author,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  51,  58  ;  Caesar,  iv.  294. 

Teribazus,  a  Persian,  Artaxerxes,  v. 
424,  427,  430,  446,  447,  450,  452, 
454. 

Termerus,  a  robber,  Theseus,  i.  9. 

Terminus,  Numa,  i.  150. 

Terpander,  the  poet  and  musician, 
Lycurgus,  i.  113,  121  ;  Agis,  iv.  455. 

Tertia,  daughter  of  zEm.  Paulus, 
zEm.  Paulus,  ii.  164  ;  Cato  the  Elder, 
ii.  343. 

Tertia,  sister  of  Clodius,  Cicero,  v.  65 

Tetiiys,  Romulus,  i.  40. 

Tetrapolis,  in  Attica,  Theseus,  i.  11 

Teucer,  an  Athenian  informer,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  24. 

Teutamus,  commander  of  the  Ar- 
gyraspids,  Eumenes,  iii.  431,  436, 
437. 

Teutones,  a  German  people,  Marius, 
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ni.  57,  63,  66,  70,  74;  Sertorius,  iii. 
384  ;  Caesar,  iv.  275. 

Thais,  mistress  of  Ptolemy,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  208. 

Thaljea,  wife  of  Pinarius,  Compari¬ 
son  of  Nnma  and  Lyeurgus,  i.  165. 

Thalam.e,  town  of  Laconia,  Agis,  iv. 

453. 

Thales,  a  Cretan,  Lyeurgus,  i.  87 ; 
Agis,  iv.  455. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  tlie  wise  man,  So¬ 
lon,  i.  170-173,  179. 

Thallus,  an  Athenian,  Phocion,  iv. 
342. 

Thapsacus,  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
Alexander,  iv.  245. 

Thapsus,  town  of  Africa,  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  Caesar,  iv.  310  ;  Cato  the  Young¬ 
er,  iv.  430. 

Thapsus,  town  of  Sicilv,  Nicias,  iii. 
312. 

Thargelia,  an  Ionian  woman,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  350. 

Tharrhypas,  king  of  Epirus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  1. 

Thasos  and  Thasians,  island  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  Cimon,  iii.  217;  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  380  (Thasian  mar¬ 
ble)  ;  Demetrius,  v.  113  (Thasian 
wine)  ;  Brutus,  v.  343,  351. 

Theagenes,  a  Theban,  Alexander,  iv. 
173. 

Theangela,  town  of  Caria,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  218. 

Theano,  daughter  of  Menon,  Athe¬ 
nian  priestess,  Aleibiades,  ii.  27. 

Thearidas  of  Megalopolis,  Cleome- 
nes,  iv.  490. 

Thearides,  brother  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  Dion,  v.  250. 

Thebe,  daughter  of  Jason,  wife  of 
Alexander  of  Phene,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
228,  232,  236. 

Thebes  and  Thebans,  of  Boeotia, 
Theseus,  i.  30  (his  expedition  thith¬ 
er)  ;  Lyeurgus,  i,  100,  121,  125  ;  So¬ 
lon,  i.  171 ;  Themistocles,  i.  254;  Ca- 
millus,  i.  288  (date  of  its  destruction 
by  Alexander)  ;  Fabius,  i.  405  (fu¬ 
neral  of  Epaminondas)  ;  Aleibiades, 
ii.  3  (flute  playing)  ;  Pelopidas  and 
the  Comparison  throughout ;  Aristi¬ 
des,  ii.  300,  304;  Flamininus,  ii.  391 
(his  entrance);  Lysander,  iii.  120, 
134-137  (his  death)  ;  Sylla,  iii.  169  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  8  (where  the  transla¬ 
tion  has  Boeotians),  and  generally, 


19-43,  and  the  Comparison;  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  172-174  ;  Phocion,  iv.  346, 
356  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  9,  18,  19,  21, 
24,  25  ;  Demetrius,  v.  103,  137,  138, 
145;  Dion,  v.  260;  Artaxerxes,  v. 
444.  .  The  Thebans’  sacred  band, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  218-220 ;  Alexander, 
iv.  169. 

Themiscyra,  a  town  of  Pontus,  Lu- 
cullus,  iii.  243. 

Themistocles,  Life,  i.  231  ;  Theseus, 

i.  6  ;  Pericles,  i.  326;  Aleibiades,  ii. 
49;  Comparison,  ii.  102;  Pelopidas, 

ii.  204,  221  ;  Aristides,  ii.  282,  284- 
286,  288,  290,  292,  308,  311-313  ; 
Cato  the.  Elder,  ii.  325,  326  ;  Com¬ 
parison,  ii.  354,  358;  Flamininus,  ii. 
410;  Lysander,  iii.  119;  Cimon,  iii. 
204,  205,  208,  210,  212,  219,  224; 
Comparison,  iii.  287  ;  Comparison 
of  Crassus  and  Nicias,  iii.  378  ;  Pom- 
pey,  iv.  129;  Comparison,  iv.  156; 
Phocion,  iv.  332  ;  Comparison  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  v.  93  ;  An¬ 
tony,  v.  190. 

Themistocles,  an  Athenian,  friend 
of  Plutarch,  Themistocles,  i.  268. 
Theocritus  the  augur,  Pelopidas,  ii. 
222. 

Theodectes  of  PJiaselis,  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  Alexander,  iv.  180. 
Thkodorus  the  atheist,  Phocion,  iv. 
369. 

Theodorus  the  high-priest,  Alcibia- 
des,  ii.  43. 

Theodorus,  tutor  of  Antyllus,  Anto¬ 
ny,  v.  233. 

Theodorus  of  Phegasa,  companion  of 
Aleibiades,  Aleibiades,  ii.  21,  26. 
Theodorus,  a  Tarentine,  Alexander, 

iv.  186. 

Theodotes,  uncle  of  Heraclides,  Dion, 

v.  255,  288,  290,  291. 

Theodotus  of  Chios,  a  rhetorician  in 

Egypt,  Pompey,  iv.  147,  148,  151  ; 
Cassar,  iv.  306  ;  Brutus,  v.  338. 
Theodotus  the  prophet,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
7. 

Theogiton  the  Megarian,  Aristides, 
ii.  305. 

Theomnestus  the  Academic  philoso¬ 
pher,  Brutus,  v.  327. 

Theopiianes  the  Lesbian,  Pompey, 

iv.  97,  103,  113,  146,  148;  Cicero, 

v.  75. 

Theophilus,  Antony’s  steward,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  221. 
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Theophilus,  an  armorer,  Alexander, 

iv.  202. 

Theophrastus,  a  Macedonian  officer 
in  Corinth,  Aratus,  v.  388. 
Theophrastus  the  philosopher,  Ly- 
curgus,  i.  96;  Solon,  i.  171,  201; 
Themistocles,  i.  258,  259 ;  Pericles, 

i.  349,  365,  369;  Aristides,  ii.  311  ; 
Lysander,  iii.  117,  125;  Sylla,  iii. 
175,  176  ;  Nicias,  iii.  302,  305  ;  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  397  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  2,  45  ; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  407  ;  Agis,  iv. 
446;  Demosthenes,  v.  11,  18;  Cice¬ 
ro,  v.  60. 

Theopompus  the  historian,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  252,  259,  266  ;  Alcibiades,  ii. 
41  ;  Timoleon,  ii.  112  ;  Lysander,  iii. 
121,139;  Agesilaus,  iv.  12,  37,  40; 
Demosthenes,  v.  4,  14,  15,  19,  22, 

28  ;  Dion,  v.  268. 

Theopompus  of  Cnidos,  author  of 
a  collection  of  fables,  Caesar,  iv. 
305. 

Theopompus  the  comic  poet,  Lysan¬ 
der,  iii.  118. 

Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  91,  92,  111,  124;  Agis,  iv. 
466. 

Theopompus,  a  Spartan  officer,  Pelo- 
pidas,  ii.  217. 

Theopompus,  a  Theban,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  207. 

Theoris  the  priestess,  Demosthenes, 

v.  16. 

Thf.orus,  Alcibiades,  ii.  2. 
Theramenes,  son  of  Hagnon,  Alcibi¬ 
ades,  ii.  1,  40;  Lysander,  iii.  119; 
Nicias,  iii.  290;  Cicero,  v.  77. 
Thericlean  cups,  2Em.  Paulus,  ii. 
191;  the  epithet  also  occurs  in  the 
Greek,  Philopoemen,  ii.  369. 
Thermodon,  rivulet  of  Bceotia,  after¬ 
wards  called  H,emon,  Theseus,  i. 

29  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  20. 
Thermodon,  a  river  of  Pontus,  Lu- 

cullus,  iii.  243  ;  Pompey,  iv.  95. 
Thermodon,  a  hero,  Demosthenes,  v. 
20. 

Thermopylae,  the  pass,  Themistocles, 

i.  240;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  332  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  354  ;  Flamininus,  ii. 
390,  398,  403  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  20  ; 
Alexander,  iv.  172  ;  Demetrius,  v. 
117, 138. 

Minucius  Thermus,  Cato  the  Young¬ 
er,  iv.  39  7,  398. 

Thersippus,  Solon,  i.  201. 


Therycion,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes,  iv. 
473,  474,  496,  497. 

Theseus,  Life,  i.  1  ;  Comparison  with 
Romulus,  i.  78  ;  Solon,  i.  194;  Sylla, 

iii.  160;  Cimon,  iii.  208. 

Thesple,  town  of  Bceotia,  Pelopidas, 

ii.  214,  215  ;  Lysander,  iii.  137 ;  Age¬ 
silaus,  iv.  29;  Demetrius,  v.  137. 

Thespis,  the  tragic  poet,  Solon,  i. 
198. 

Thesprotians,' people  of  Epirus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  1. 

Thessalonica,  wife  of  Cassander, 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  7  ;  Demetrius,  v.  132. 
TnESSALONiCA,  town  of  Macedonia, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  380  ;  Brutus, 
v.  353. 

Thessalus,  son  of  Cimon,  Pericles,  i. 
356  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  22,  26 ;  Cimon, 

iii.  219. 

Thessalus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  348. 

Thessalus,  an  actor,  Alexander,  iv. 
170,  171,  196. 

Thessaly  and  Thessalians,  These¬ 
us;  i.  29,  35  ;  Romulus,  i.  40  ;  The¬ 
mistocles,  i.  238,  254 ;  Camillus,  i. 
288  (date  of  their  defeat  by  the  Boe¬ 
otians)  ;  Pericles,  i.  344  ;  Alcibiades, 
ii.  28  ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  160,  163  ; 
Pelopidas,  ii.  225-229,  231-235 ; 
Aristides,  ii.  289,  292;  Flamininus, 
ii.  389-394  (battle  of  Cynoscepha- 
lae)  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  1  (Menon),  8,  14, 
16  (Cineas),  22;  Sylla,  iii.  156  (do¬ 
minion  of  Mithridates),  162,  169, 
172,  176  ;  Cimon,  iii.  198  (Bceotian 
migration),  208,  218;  Lucullus,  iii. 
240  (Niconides  the  engineer),  256 
(Autolycus  the  hero)  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
19;  Pompey,  iv.  133,  134;  (Phar- 
salia)  Comparison,  iv.  156  ;  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  165  (Bucephalas),  172,  188 
(Thessalians  at  Issus),  202  (at  Ar- 
bela),  214;  Caesar,  iv.  298,  300,  305 
(campaign  of  Pharsalia) ;  Phocion, 

iv.  355  (Menon)  ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
19  (Daochus)  ;  Demetrius,  v.  122  ; 
Dion,  v.  266  (Miltas)  ;  Brutus,  v. 
328;  Galba,  v.  457. 

Theste,  the  name  of  the  sister  of  Di¬ 
onysius  the  Younger,  Dion,  v.  264. 
Tiietidium  or  Thetideum,  in  Thes¬ 
saly,  Pelopidas,  ii.  232. 

Thimbron,  a  Spartan  officer,  Arta- 
xerxes,  v.  442. 

Thoas,  an  Athenian,  Theseus,  i.  26. 
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Thcenon,  a  Syracusan,  Pyrrhus,  iii.  3 1 , 
32. 

Thonis,  an  Egyptian  woman,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  123. 

Thoranius,  lieutenant  of  Metellus, 
Sertorius,  iii.  395. 

Thorax  of  Larissa,  Demetrius,  v.  126. 
Thorax,  a  Spartan  officer,  Lysander, 
iii.  112,  125. 

Thrace  and  Thracians,  Theseus,  i. 
13  (Bottiaeans)  ;  Romulus,  i.  59 
(Rhymitalees)  ;  Themistocles,  i.  231 
(his  mother,  born  in  Thrace)  ;  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  334,  344,  346  ;  Alcibiades,  ii. 
28,  39,  47,  48  ;  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  170, 
171,  173,  174  (Thracian  soldiers); 
Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  330  ;  Flamininus, 

ii.  399  ;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  12;  Lysander, 

iii.  120,  126;  Sylla,  iii.  156  (domin¬ 
ion  of  Mithridates),  162;  Cimon,  iii. 
202  (his  Thracian  blood),  206,  21  7  ; 
Lucullus,  iii.  263  (Thracian  hoi’se)  ; 
Nicias,  iii.  296  ;  Crassus,  iii.  340,  341 
(the  servile  war),  343  ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
19  ;  Alexander,  iv.  160  (bacchantes), 
173,  250  (Atlios)  ;  Phocion,  iv.  359; 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  380  (his  broth¬ 
er’s  death)  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  31,  32  ; 
Demetrius,  v.  137,  143,  153  (Dromi- 
chaetes)  ;  Antony,  v.  214,  217. 

Thracian  Village,  near  Cyzicus, 
Lucullus,  iii.  238. 

Thrasea  (Paetus,  the  Stoic),  his  life  of 
Cato,  Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  394,407. 
Thrason,  Alcibiades,  ii.  46. 
Thrasybultjs,  son  of  Thrason,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  46. 

Thrasybultjs  of  Stiria,  who  expelled 
the  Thirty  Tyrants,  Alcibiades,  ii.  1, 
34;  Pelopidas,  ii.  207.  213;  Lysan¬ 
der,  iii.  135,  137 ;  Aratus,  v.  381. 
Thrasyd.'EUS,  envoy  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  Demosthenes,  v.  19. 
Thrasyllus,  an  Athenian,  Alcibia¬ 
des,  ii.'37. 

The  Lake  Thrasymene,  field  of 
battle,  Fabius,  i.  374. 

Thriasian  Gate,  at  Athens,  Pericles, 
i.  358. 

Thriasian  Plain,  in  Attica,  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  248;  Pelopidas,  ii.  207  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  30;  Aratus,  v.  399. 
Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  325,  328,  332,  339  -  342  ; 
Comparison,  i.  407  ;  Nicias,  iii.  290, 
291,  305  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  15, 


Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  the  histo¬ 
rian,  Lycurgus,  i.  120  ;  Themistocles, 

i.  258,  260  ;  Pericles,  i.  329,  341,  355, 
356,  361 ;  Fabius,  i.  373  ;  Alcibiades, 

ii.  7,  11,  13,  24  ;  Comparison,  ii 
102  ;  Aristides,  ii.  310  ;  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  319;  Cimon,  iii.  202;  Ni¬ 
cias,  iii.  289,  290,  293,  316,  318,  328  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  41  ;  Demosthenes,  v.  6. 

Thurii,  town  of  Italy,  Pericles,  i.  334; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  26,  -27  ;  Timoleon,  ii. 
126,  130;  Nicias,  iii.  295;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  31. 

Tiiurium,  a  height  above  Chaeronea, 
Sylla,  iii.  165-169. 

Thuro,  mother  of  Charon,  Sylla,  iii. 
1 65. 

Tiiyatira,  town  of  Lydia,  Sylla,  iii. 
175. 

Thyestes,  Cicero,  v.  40. 
ThymcetaDjE,  Attic  township,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  1 7. 

Thyrea,  town,  and  Thyreatis,  dis¬ 
trict  of  Argolis,  Nicias,  iii.  297  ;  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  44. 

Thyrsus,  freedman  of  Augustus,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  227. 

Tibarenians,  people  of  Pontus,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  244,  245,  250. 

Tiber,  the  river,  Romulus,  i.  39 ;  Ca- 
millus,  i.  287  ;  Fabius,  i.  372  ;  JEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  187;  Caesar,  iv.  315; 
Otho,  v.  491.  The  Tiberine  island, 
Otho,  ibid. ;  and  compare  Poplicola, 
i.  210. 

Tiberius  the  emperor,  and  the  Domus 
Tiberiana,  Galba,  v.  480. 

Tidius  Sextius,  Pompey,  iv.  131. 
Tigellinus,  Nero’s  favorite  and  prae¬ 
torian  prefect,  Galba,  v.  457,  463, 
467,  472,  479,  486  ;  Otho,  v.  488. 
Tigranes  (II.),  king  of  Armenia,  Ca- 
millus,  i.  289;  Sylla,  iii.  178;  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  239,  244,  245,  250,  253-275  ; 
Comparison,  iii.  287  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
350,  365;  Pompey,  iv.  85,  86,  92, 
93,  96,  106,  135 ;  Comparison,  iv. 
155. 

Tigranes  (IH-),  king  of  Armenia, 
Pompey,  iv.  92,  93,  106,  111. 
Tigranocerta,  town  of  Armenia, 
Lucullus,  iii.  259-261,  275;  Compar¬ 
ison,  iii.  287. 

Tigris,  river  of  Asia,  Lucullus,  iii. 

255,  259  ;  Comparison,  iii.  287. 
Tiguiuni,  Helvetian  tribe,  Caesar,  iv. 
275. 
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Tillius  Cumber,  Caesar,  iv  323 ; 
Brutus,  v.  319,  322. 

Tilphossium,  mountain  of  Boeotia, 
Sylla,  iii.  169. 

Tim.ea,  wife  of  Agis,  Alcibiades,  ii. 
28  ;  Lysander,  iii.  128  ;  Agesilaus, 

iv.  3. 

TiM/EUS,  friend  of  Andocides,  Alcibia¬ 
des,  ii.  25. 

TiM/KUS,  tbe  Sicilian  historian,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  83,  126;  Timoleon,  ii.  112, 
119,  149;  Comparison,  ii.  199;  Ni- 
cias,  iii.  289,  315,  328  ;  Dion,  y.  250, 
257,  276,  280,  281. 

Timagenes,  an  historian,  Pompey,  iv. 

113  ;  Antony,  v.  226. 

Timagoras,  Athenian  envoy  to  Per¬ 
sia,  Pelopidas,  ii.  231 ;  Artaxerxes, 

v.  444,  445. 

Timandra,  Alcibiades,  ii.  50,  51. 
Timanthes  (not  the  famous  Timan- 
thes),  a  painter,  Aratus,  v.  398. 
Timanthes,  friend  of  Aratus  (per¬ 
haps  the  same),  Aratus,  v.  377. 
Timesileus,  tyrant  of  Sinope,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  347. 

Timesitheus,  general  of  the  Lipare- 
ans,  Camillus,  i.  278. 

Timoclea,  sister  of  Theagenes,  a 
woman  of  Thebes,  Alexander,  iv. 
173. 

Timoclides,  magistrate  of  Sicyon, 
Aratus,  v.  368. 

Timocrates,  Demosthenes,  v.  16. 
Timocrates  the  Rhodian,  sent  with 
money  into  Greece,  Artaxerxes,  v. 
442. 

Timocrates,  married  to  Dion’s  wife, 
Dion,  v.  264,  270-272. 

Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  the  poet,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  254,  255. 

Timodemus,  father  of  Timoleon,  Ti¬ 
moleon,  ii.  110,  154. 

Timolaus,  a  Spartan,  Philopoemen, 
ii.  376. 

Timoleon,  Life,  ii.  107;  Comparison 
with  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  198  ;  Camillus, 
i.  288  ;  Dion,  v.  301. 
Timoleonteum,  at  Syracuse,  Timo¬ 
leon,  ii.  154. 

Timon  the  misantlu'ope,  Alcibiades,  ii. 

19  ;  Antony,  v.  223,  225. 

Timon  the  Phliasian,  a  writer,  Numa, 
i.  137;  Pericles,  i.  323;  Dion,  v. 
260. 

Timonassa  of  Argos,  wife  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  348. 


Timonides  the  Leucadian,  Dion’a 
friend,  Dion,  v.  266,  275,  276,  280. 
Timophanes,  brother  of  Timoleon, 
Timoleon,  ii.  110-112. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  Athenian 
general,  Timoleon,  ii.  149 ;  Pelopi¬ 
das,  ii.  202;  Sylla,  iii.  147;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  16. 

Timotheus,  a  Macedonian  soldier, 
Alexander,  iv.  186. 

Timotheus,  the  poet  and  musician, 
Philopoemen,  ii.  371 ;  Agesilaus,  iv. 
17  ;  Agis,  iv.  455;  Demetrius,  v. 
141. 

Timoxenus,  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  486  ;  Aratus,  v.  403, 
412. 

Tinga,  wife  of  Antaeus,  Sertorius,  iii. 
392. 

Tingis,  town  of  Mauritania,  Sertorius, 

iii.  392. 

Tinnius  of  Minturnae,  Marius,  iii.  91. 
Tireus,  eunuch  of  Darius,  Alexander, 

iv.  197,  198. 

Tiribazus,  a  Persian,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
27. 

Tiro,  freedman  of  Cicero,  Cicero,  v. 
79,  87. 

Tisamenus  the  Elean,  a  prophet,  Ari¬ 
stides,  ii.  294. 

Tisander,  an  Athenian,  Pericles,  i. 

366. 

Tisapiiernes,  a  Persian  satrap,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  28-32,  34,  35 ;  Compari¬ 
son,  ii.  103  ;  Lysander,  iii.  106  ;  Age¬ 
silaus,  iv.  10-12  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  422, 
423,  426,  439,  442,  445. 

Tisias,  an  Athenian,  Alcibiades,  ii. 

12. 

Tisipiionus,  one  of  Thebe’s  three 
brothers,  Pelopidas,  ii.  236. 

Tithora,  town  of  Phocis,  Sylla,  iii. 
162. 

Tithraustes,  a  Persian,  Cimon,  iii. 
215. 

Tithraustes,  a  Persian,  Agesilaus, 
iv.  12. 

Titianus,  brother  of  Otho,  Otho,  v. 
495,  500,  501. 

Titillius,  probably  Stertinius,  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  399. 

Titinius,  friend  of  Cassius,  Brutus,  v. 
350,  351. 

Titius  the  quaestor,  and  Titius  the 
consular,  Antony,  v.  197,  211. 
Quintus  Titius,  a  Roman  merchant 
in  Greece,  Sylla,  iii.  165. 
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Titus,  a  native  of  Croton,  Cicero,  v. 
53,  54. 

Titurius,  officer  of  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
Caesar,  iv.  282. 

Tityus,  Pelopidas,  ii.  216. 

Tolkria,  town  of  Latium,  Coriolanus, 
ii.  85. 

TolM/KUS,  Pericles,  i.  345. 

Tolmides,  an  Athenian  general,  Pe¬ 
ricles,  i.  342,  345,  346  ;  Comparison, 
i.  405,  407  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  22. 

Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Etruscans, 
Romulus,  i.  58  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  245. 

Torquatus,  a  name,  Marius,  iii.  48. 

Torquatos, under  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  181. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  Fabius,  i.  383. 

Toryne,  town  in  Epirus,  Antony,  v. 
216. 

Trachis,  town  of  Thessaly,  Theseus, 
i.  31. 

Tragia,  island  near  Samos,  Pericles, 

i.  352. 

Tragiscus,  a  Cretan,  Aratus,  v.  394. 

Tralles,  town  of  Lydia,  Crassus,  iii. 
373  ;  Caesar,  iv.  305. 

Trallians,  a  Thracian  people,  Age¬ 
silaus,  iv.  19. 

Trapezus.  See  Trebizond. 

Trebatius,  one  of  Caesar’s  friends, 
Cicero,  v.  74. 

Trebellius,  tribune  with  Dolabella, 
Antony,  v.  163. 

Trebia,  river  of  north  Italy,  field  of 
battle,  Fabius,  i.  373,  375. 

Trebizond  (Trapezus),  town  of 
Pontus,  Eumenes,  iii.  418. 

Caius  Trebonius,  conspirator  with 
Brutus,  Pompey,  iv.  116;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  412,  413  ;  Antony,  v. 
166  ;  Brutus,  v.  319,  322. 

Trebonius,  Marius,  iii.  62. 

Trebonius,  in  Africa,  Galba,  v.  470. 

Triarius,  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  Lu- 
cullus,  iii.  273  ;  Pompey,  iv.  99. 

Triballians,  a  Thracian  people, 
Alexander,  iv.  172. 

Triopian  Headland,  in  Caria,  Ci- 
mon,  iii.  214. 

Tripylus,  Aratus,  v.  407. 

TritjEA  and  Tritasans,  in  Achaea, 
Cleomenes,  iv.  481  ;  Aratus,  v.  376. 

Tritymallus,  Cleomenes,  iv.  485. 

Troas,  mother  of  iEacides,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  1. 

Troas,  daughter  of  iEacides,  Pyrrhus, 
iii.  2. 

Troszen,  town  of  Argolis,  and  Trce- 


zenians,  Theseus,  i.  2,  5,  17,  29,  35, 
38  ;  Comparison,  i.  81 ;  Themistocles, 
i.  242  ;  Cleomenes,  iv.  485 ;  Demo¬ 
sthenes,  v.  28  ;  Aratus,  v.  36  7,  389. 

Troglodytes,  people  of  Ethiopia, 
Antony,  v.  180. 

Trophonius,  Aristides,  ii.  304  ;  Sylla, 
iii.  164,  165. 

Troy  and  Trojans,  Theseus,  i.  35, 
36  ;  Romulus,  i.  39,  40  ;  Comparison, 

i.  82  ;  Solon,  i.  171  ;  Camillus,  i.  288 
(date  of  the  taking  of  Troy),  290 
(the  Palladium)  ;  Cimon,  iii.  203, 
207  (verses)  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  240  (Ili¬ 
um),  242  (Ilians);  Nicias,  iii.  290; 
Sertorius,  iii.  382  ;  Alexander,  iv. 
176  ;  Antony,  v.  160  ;  Dion,  v.  245 
(Simonides’s  verse).  The  Troad, 
Sylla,  iii.  174  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  231, 
241.  The  game  called  Troy,  Cato 
the  Younger,  iv.  373. 

zElius  Tubero,  son-in-law  of  iEm. 
Paulus,  2Em.  Paulus,  ii.  158,  183, 
186. 

Tubero  the  Stoic  (son  of  the  prece¬ 
ding),  Lucullus,  iii.  278. 

Postumius  Tubertus,  Poplicola,  i. 

222. 

Postumius  Tubertus,  Camillus,  i. 
270. 

Tuder  or  Tudertia,  town  in  Um¬ 
bria,  Marius,  iii.  66  ;  Crassus,  iii. 
337. 

Tuditanus,  an  historian,  Flamininus, 

ii.  402. 

Tullia,  daughter  of  Cicero,  Cicero, 
v.  80. 

Tullius,  Cicero,  v.  35.  See  Cicero. 

Tullus  Attius,  leader  of  the  Yol- 
scians,  Cicero,  v.  35.  Called  Tul¬ 
lus  Aufidius  in  Coriolanus,  ii.  77, 
and  after. 

Tullus,  a  consular,  Pompey,  iv.  127. 

Tullus,  friend  of  Cicero,  Cicero,  v. 
65. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  the  king,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  61  ;  Numa,  i.  157,  159  ;  Cori¬ 
olanus,  ii.  52. 

Petronius  Turpilianus,  Galba,  v. 
469,  470,  472. 

Turpillius,  friend  and  officer  of  Me- 
tellus,  Marius,  iii.  54. 

Tjjscans  and  Tuscany.  See  Etru¬ 
ria  and  Etruscans. 

Tusculum  and  Tusculans,  a  town 
of  Latium,  Camillus,  i.  311  ;  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  316;  Lucullus,  iii.  278, 
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283  ;  Pompey,  iv.  135  ;  Caesar,  iv.  j 
300  ;  Cicero,  v.  78,  85. 

Tuttia,  town  in  Spain,  Sertorius,  m. 
404,  but  the  reading  is  uncertain. 

Tutula  or  TuTOi.A,  _a  maid,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  76  ;  Camdlus,  i.  304,  305. 

Tycha,  part  of  Syracuse,  Marcellus, 
ii.  258. 

Tychon,  a  name  given  to  a  spear,  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  229. 

Tydeus,  an  Athenian  officer,  Alcibia- 
des,  ii.  47,  48  ;  Lysander,  iii.  114.  _ 

Tymph^ea  or  Stymph.ea,  border  dis¬ 
trict  of  Macedon  and  Epirus,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  iii.  7. 

Tyndarus,  Theseus,  i.  32,  and  The 
Tyndarids,  Flamininus,  ii.  400. 

Tynnondas,  tyrant  of  Euboea,  Solon, 
i.  181. 

Typhon,  Antony,  v.  157. 

Tyrannion,  a  grammarian,  Sylla,  iii. 
175  ;  Lucullus,  iii.  251. 

Tyre,  town  of  Phoenicia,  Alexander, 
iv.  189,  190  ;  Demetrius,  v.  129. 

Tyrrhenia  and  Tyrrhenians.  See 
Etruria  and  Etruscans. 

Tyrtasus  the  poet,  Lycurgus,  i.  91 ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  468. 


U. 

Uliades  of  Samos,  Aristides,  ii.  309. 
Ulysses,  Romulus,  i.  40 ;  Solon,  i. 
199;  Alcibiades,  ii.  24;  Coriolanus, 
ii.  78  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  260 ;  Cato  the 
Elder,  ii.  327  ;  Lysander,  iii.  126  ; 
Agesilaus,  iv.  6. 

Umbrians,  Crassus,  iii.  337. 
Umbricius  the  priest,  Galba,  v.  480. 
Usipetes  or  Usipes,  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Caesar,  iv.  279. 

Utica,  Marius,  iii.  55  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
62,  64;  Caesar,  iv.  311;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  429-438,  442. 


Y. 

V ACC/E ans,  people  of  Spain,  Sertori¬ 
us,  iii.  407. 

Vaga  or  Vacca,  town  of  Numidia, 
Marius,  iii.  54. 

Vagises,  Parthian  ambassador,  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  353. 

Valenti  a,  town  of  Spain,  Pompey, 
iv.  71. 

Valeria,  sister  of  Poplicola,  Coriola¬ 
nus,  ii.  91,  92. 


Valeria,  daughter  of  Poplicola,  Popli¬ 
cola,  i.  220,  221. 

Valeria,  daughter  of  Messala,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sylla,  Sylla,  iii.  188,  190. 

The  Valerii,  Comparison  of  Solon 
and  Poplicola,  i.  226. 

Valerius  Antias,  an  historian,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  55  ;  Numa,  i.  158  ;  Flamini¬ 
nus,  ii.  407. 

Valerius  Coryinus  (i.  e.  Cor- 
vus),  six  tihaes  consul,  Marius,  iii. 
80. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  and  cen¬ 
sor,  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  319,320,  328, 
337. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  consul  with  Ma¬ 
rius,  Marius,  iii.  80 ;  Sylla,  iii.  159, 
169,  174;  Lucullus,  iii.  235,  272. 

Valerius  Leo,  at  Milan,  Caesar,  iv. 
274. 

Marcus  Valerius  Maximus,  broth¬ 
er  of  Poplicola,  Poplicola,  i.  206,  207, 
216  ;  Coriolanus,  ii.  57  ;  Pompey,  iv. 
66. 

Valerius  Maximus,  an  historian, 
Marcellus,  ii.  274;  Brutus,  v.  361. 

[Valerius]  Messala  Corvinus. 
See  Messala. 

Valerius  Poplicola.  See  Popli¬ 
cola. 

Valerius  Potitus,  Camillus,  i.  273. 

Quintus  Valerius,  put  to  death  by 
Pompey,  Pompey,  iv.  61. 

Valerius,  Volesus,  or  Velesus, 
founder  of  the  Valerian  house,  Nu¬ 
ma,  i.  133  ;  Poplicola,  i.  203. 

Fabius  Valens,  commanding  for  Vi- 
tellius,  Galba,  v.  465,  470, 477  ;  Otho, 
v.  492,  494,  495,  498,  500. 

Varguntinus,  probably  Vargun- 
teius,  lieutenant  of  Crassus,  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  367. 

Publius  Varinus  the  prietor,  in  the 
servile  war,  Crassus,  iii.  341. 

Varius,  called  Cotylon,  Antony,  v. 
171. 

Terentius  Varro,  consul,  defeated 
at  Cannae,  Fabius,  i.  388-392. 

Terentius  Varro,  the  writer,  Ro¬ 
mulus,  i.  51,  58  ;  Caesar,  iv.  294. 

Cingonius  Varro,  Galba,  v.  469. 

Alfenus  Varus,  commanding  the 
Batavians  at  Bedriacum,  Otho,  v. 
499. 

Attius  Varus,  governor  of  Africa, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  427,  428. 

Vatinius,  Pompey,  iv.  115  ;  Cato  the 
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Younger,  iv.  412  ;  Cicero,  v.  44,  62  ; 
Brutus,  v.  329. 

Veii,  town  of  Etruria,  and  Veientes, 
Veientines,  or  Veientani,  Romu¬ 
lus,  i.  69-71;  Poplicola.  i.  215;  Ca- 
millus,  i.  270,  272-274,  277,  285,  2S7, 
294,  301. 

Velabkum,  at  Rome,  Romulus,  i. 
44. 

Velesus  or  Volesus,  Numa,  i.  133; 
compare  Poplicola,  i.  203. 

Velia,  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill  at 
Rome,  Poplicola,  i.  212,  225. 

Velia  or  Elea,  town  in  Lucania,  Ti- 
moleon,  ii.  148  ;  JEm.  Paulus,  ii. 
196  ;  Brutus,  v.  326.  Zeno  the  Ele- 
atic,  Pericles,  i.  322. 

Velitr^e  and  The  Velitrani,  town 
in  Latium,  Camillus,  i.  315;  Corio- 
lanus,  ii.  65,  66. 

Sicinnius  Vellutus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  Coriolanus,  ii.  59,  66,  73,  74. 

Ventidius,  two  brothers  of  that  name, 
Pompey,  iv.  56. 

Ventidius,  lieutenant  of  Antony,  An¬ 
tony,  v.  185-187. 

Perpenna  Vento,  Sertorius,  iii.  399, 
400,  412-415  ;  Pompey,  iv.  60,  71, 
73,  74. 

Venusia,  town  of  Apulia,  Fabius,  i. 
391;  Marcellus,  ii.  272. 

Verania,  wife  of  Piso,  Galba,  v.  485. 

Vercf.lla:,  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
Marius,  iii.  75. 

Verenia  or  Verania,  one  of  the 
first  vestals,  Numa,  i.  140. 

Vergentorix  or  Vercingetorix, 
king  of  the  Gauls,  Caesar,  iv.  283, 
286. 

Vergilia,  wife  of  Coriolanus,  Corio¬ 
lanus,  ii.  92-94. 

Atillius  Vergilio,  Galba,  v.  483. 

Caius  Vergilius,  praetor  of  Sicily, 
Cicero,  v.  69. 

Verrf.s,  praetor  of  Sicily,  Cicero,  v. 
4i,  42. 

Verrucosus,  name  given  to  Fabius, 
Fabius,  i.  372. 

Vespasian  the  emperor,  Poplicola,  i. 
217  ;  Otho,  v.  491,  492. 

Spurius  Vettius,  interrex ,  Numa,  i. 
135. 

Vettius,  defended  by  C.  Gracchus, 
C.  Gracchus,  iv.  531. 

Vettius,  Lucullus,  iii.  282. 

Caius  Vf.turius,  sentenced  to  death, 
C.  Gracchus,  iv.  535. 


Publius  Vf.turius,  one  of  the  first, 
quaestors,  Poplicola,  i.  214. 

Veturius  Mamurius,  Numa,  i.  145, 
146. 

Veturius,  an  optio,  Galba,  v.  479. 

Vetus,  praetor  in  Spain,  Caesar,  iv. 
260. 

Vibius  Pacianus,  friend  of  Crassus, 
Crassus,  iii.  335,  336. 

Vibius,  a  Sicilian  (Vibo  Sica),  Cice¬ 
ro,  v.  69. 

Vibo,  a  town  of  Lucania,  Cicero,  v. 
69. 

Vica  Pota,  Poplicola,  i.  213. 

Caius  Villius,  cruelly  put  to  death, 
Ti.  Gracchus,  iv.  528. 

Publius  Villius,  commanding  in 
Macedonia,  Flamininus,  ii.  38  7,  399. 

Vindicius,  a  slave,  Poplicola,  i.  206, 
209. 

Vindius  or  Vedius,  Pompey,  iv.  56. 

Junius,  i.  e.  Julius,  Vindex,  com¬ 
manding  in  Gaul,  Galba,  v.  459-461, 
472,  473,  476,  486. 

Viridomarus  oi'Britomartus,  king 
of  the  Gauls,  Romulus,  i.  58  ;  Mar¬ 
cellus,  ii.  243-245. 

Titus  Vinius,  Galba’s  favorite,  Gal¬ 
ba,  v.  460,  and  after  throughout. 

The  Vipsanian  Portico,  Galba,  v. 
481. 

Virginius,  tribune  of  the  people,  Syl- 
la,  iii.  155. 

Virginius  Rufus,  commanding  in 
Germany,  Galba,  v.  461,  473,476; 
Otho,  v.  487,  506. 

Vitellii,  Poplicola,  i.  205. 

Vitellius,  the  emperor,  Poplicola,  i. 
217;  Galba,  v.  473;  477,  478,485; 
Otho,  v.  490,  and  after  throughout. 

Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the 
emperor,  Otho,  v.  492. 

Voconius,  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  242. 

Voconius,  father  of"  three  daughters, 
Cicero,  v.  64. 

Volsci  or  Volscians,  people  of 
Italy,  Camillus,  i.  270,  285,  304,  306, 
307,  310;  Coriolanus,  ii.  59-63,  65, 
66,  77-79,  82,  and  after;  Compari¬ 
son,  ii.  102-104  ;  Cicero,  v.  35. 

Volumnia,  mother  of  Coriolanus,  Co¬ 
riolanus,  ii.  56,  91,  95. 

Publius  Volumnius,  a  philosopher, 
friend  of  Brutus,  Brutus,  v.  355,  358, 
359. 

Volumnius,  a  player,  Brutus,  v.  353. 
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Vopiscus,  a  Roman  surname,  Coriola- 
nus,  ii.  64. 

Vulturnus  or  Lothronus,  river  of 
Campania,  Fabius,  i.  379. 

X. 

Xanthippides,  archon  at  Athens, 
Aristides,  ii.  287. 

Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  The- 
mistocles,  i.  243,  254;  Pericles,  i. 
321 ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1 ;  Aristides,  ii. 
293  ;  Cato  the  Elder,  ii.  323. 
Xanthippus,  son  of  Pericles,  Pericles, 
i.  350,  3G6,  367. 

Xanthus  and  Xanthians,  town  of 
Lycia,  Alexander,  iv.  179;  Brutus, 
v.  304,  335-337. 

Xenagoras,  son  of  Eumelus,  iEm. 
Paulus,  ii.  170. 

Xenarchus,  a  writer,  Nicias,  iii.  289. 
Xenares,  a  Spartan,  Cleomenes,  iv. 
469. 

Xenocles  of  Adramyttium,  an  orator, 
Cicero,  v.  39. 

Xenocles  of  Cholargus,  an  architect, 
Pericles,  i.  337. 

Xenocles,  an  exile  of  Sicyon,  Aratus, 
v.  370,  371. 

Xenocles,  a  Spartan,  Agesilaus,  iv. 
19. 

Xenocrates,  the  Academic  philoso¬ 
pher,  Flamininus,  ii.  399,  400  ;  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  49 ;  Comparison  of  Cimon 
and  Lucullus,  iii.  284 ;  Alexander, 

iv.  168;  Phoeion,  iv.  333,  356,  357, 
360. 

Xenodociius  the  Cardian,  Alexan¬ 
der,  iv.  225. 

Xenophantus  the  musician,  Deme¬ 
trius,  v.  153. 

Xenophilus,  Aristides,  ii.  281. 
Xenophilus,  a  captain  of  robbers, 
Aratus,  v.  371. 

Xenophon,  commanding  in  Chalcidice, 
Nicias,  iii.  296. 

Xenophon  the  writer,  Lyeurgus,  i.  84  ; 
Alcibiades,  ii.  41 ;  Marcellus,  ii.  262  ; 
Comparison,  ii.  278  ;  Lysander,  iii. 
120  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  10,  21,  23,  35, 
42;  Comparison,  iv.  154;  Antony, 

v.  200  ;  Artaxerxes,  v.  423,  427, 
430,  433,  434. 


Xerxes,  Themistocles,  i.  235,  240, 
241,  245-250,  253,  260  ;  Aristides, 
ii.  289,  292  ;  Comparison,  ii.  358  ; 
Sylla,  iii.  162  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  19 ; 
Alexander,  iv.  208,  209  ;  Artaxerxes, 
v.  421,  422.  Xerxes  in  a  gown,  Lu¬ 
cullus,  iii.  278. 

Xutiius  the  flute-player,  Antony,  v. 
i75. 

Xypete,  Attic  township,  Pericles,  L 
337. 


Z. 

Zacynthus,  the  island  of  Zante,  Fla¬ 
mininus,  ii.  405;  Nicias,  iii.  322; 
Dion,  v.  267,  299,  300;  Artaxerxes, 
v.  433. 

Zaleucus,  lawgiver  of  Locri,  Numa, 
i.  132. 

Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene,  Lucul¬ 
lus,  iii.  253,  266. 

Zaretra,  town  of  Euboea,  Phoeion, 
iv.  342. 

Zela,  town  of  Pontus,  field  of  battle, 
Caesar,  iv.  308. 

Zelea,  town  in  the  Troad,  Themisto¬ 
cles,  i.  238. 

Zeno  of  Citium,  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
Lyeurgus,  i.  125;  Phoeion,  iv.  334  ; 
Cleomenes,  iv.  468;  Aratus,  v.  389. 

Zeno,  a  Cretan,  Artaxerxes,  v.  443. 

Zeno,  the  Eleatic  philosopher,  Peri¬ 
cles,  i.  322,  324. 

Zenodotia,  town  in  Mesopotamia, 
Crassus,  iii.  351. 

Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  Romulus,  i. 
55. 

Zeugma,  on  the  Euphrates,  Crassus, 
iii.  354,  366. 

Zeuxidamus,  father  of  Archidamus 
II.,  Cimon,  iii.  220  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  1. 

Zeuxis  the  painter,  Pericles,  i.  336. 

Zoilus,  a  smith,  Demetrius,  v.  115. 

Zopyrus,  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  Lycur- 
gus,  i.  106  ;  Alcibiades,  ii.  1. 

Zopyrus,  a  Macedonian,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 
47. 

Zoroaster,  Numa,  i.  132. 

Zosime,  wife  of  Tigranes,  Pompey,  iv- 
106. 
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***  The  reader  is  requested  to  take  the  following  additions  and  corrections  to  the  In¬ 
dex.  In  several  cases  the  omission  has  been  accidental;  others  are  exceptions,  which  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  make,  to  such  general  rules  as  excluded  mythical  names  (like 
Briareus)  and  names  of  buildings  (like  the  Parthenon);  others  again  are  unimportant 
references,  such  as  Eresus,  only  mentioned  with  the  name  of  Phanias,  the  Eresian. 


Achaicus,  surname  of  Mummius,  Ma¬ 
rius,  iii.  48. 

JEolia  in  Asia  Minor,  Themistocles, 
i.  259. 

.ZEschylus,  the  tragic  poet  Add  a 
reference  to  the  Comparison  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Cicero,  v.  91,  where 
he  is  quoted  without  mention  of  his 
name. 

Africa.  See  Libya  ;  and  for  Afri- 
canus  see  Scipio. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta;  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  verses,  Cimon,  iii.  212, 
is  correct  as  the  translation  stands. 
But  Critias,  their  author,  died  before 
the  successes  of  king  Agesilaus  ;  the 
person  alluded  to  was  probably  a 
famous  victor  in  the  games  ;  the 
Greek  simply  is  “  Agesilas  ”  (per¬ 
haps  Arcesilas)  “  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian.” 

Alcetas,  son  of  Tharrhypas,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  1 

Alexandrides  or  Anaxandrides, 
Lysander,  iii.  123. 

Ancus  Marcius,  Numa,  i.  139,  157  ; 
Coriolanus,  ii.  52  (given  under  Mar- 
cius). 

Apis,  the  Egyptian  God,  Cleomenes, 

iv.  299. 

The  Appian  Way,  Caesar,  iv.  260. 

The  Appii,  iEm.  Paulus,  ii.  195. 

Argius,  Galba’s  freedman,  Galba,  v. 
485. 

The  Argyraspids,  or  Silver-Shields, 
Eumenes,  iii.  431  and  after. 

Aristomaciius,  tyrant  of  Argos. 
There  were  two  of  the  name,  per¬ 
haps  father  and  son ;  the  elder  is 
referred  to  in  Aratus,  v.  390,  the 
younger  in  the  other  places. 


Ariston,  the  philosopher  of  Ascalon, 
should  be  Aristus. 

The  Temple  of  Belus,  Alexander,  iv. 
181. 

Borysthenis,  or  Olbia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  Cleomenes,  iv.  4G8. 

Briareus,  the  giant,  Marcellus,  ii.  256. 
C/ECIAS,  the  name  of  a  wind,  Serto- 
rius,  iii.  402. 

Cerberus,  Theseus,  i.  32;  Nicias,  iii. 
290. 

Circe,  the  goddess,  Romulus,  i.  40. 
The  Circus  Maximus  at  Rome, 
Romulus,  i.  44,  54,  64  ;  Elamininus, 
ii.  384. 

Clodones,  Alexander,  iv.  160. 
Comum,  the  modern  Como,  called, 
when  Caesar  planted  his  colony  there, 
New  Comum,  Caesar,  iv.  287. 
Consus,  a  Roman  God,  Romulus,  i.  54. 
Corcyra,  the  modern  Corfu,  Themi¬ 
stocles,  i.  257;  Pericles,  i.  356,  357  ; 
Timoleon,  ii.  116;  Aim.  Paulus,  ii. 
193;  Pyrrhus,  iii.  10-12;  Cato  the 
Younger,  iv.  409  ;  Demosthenes,  v. 
18. 

Cordylio,  Athenodorus  so  called, 
Cato  the  Younger,  iv.  379,  384. 
Cynossema  in  Salamis,  the  Dog’s 
Grave,  Themistocles,  i.  243  ;  Cato 
the  Elder,  ii.  323. 

Cycnus,  the  hero,  Theseus,  i.  9. 

The  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Theseus,  i.  34. 

The  Dipylon  or  Double  Gate,  at 
Athens,  Pericles,  i.  358  ;  Sylla,  iii. 
161. 

The  Dog’s  Grave.  See  Cynosse¬ 
ma  just  above. 

The  Dog’s  Heads.  See  Cynos- 

CEPHAL.E  in  the  Index. 
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Ecpiianes,  a  Spartan,  Agis,  iv.  450. 
Ecprepes,  a  Spartan  ephor,  Agis,  iv. 
455. 

Edessa  in  Macedonia,  Pyrrhus,  iii. 

11,  14  ;  Demetrius,  v.  141. 

Edonian  Women,  Alexander,  iv.  160. 
The  Egean  Sea,  Cimon,  iii.  208. 
Egeria,  the  goddess,  Numa,  i.  131, 
145,  149. 

EljEA  in  Mysia,  Lucullus,  iii.  232 ; 
Phocion,  iv.  348. 

EljEA,  a  spring  of  water  in  Bceotia, 
Pelopidas,  ii.  216. 

Elacus  in  the  Chersonese,  Lysander, 
iii.  112. 

Eresus  in  Lesbos,  Solon,  i.  201. 

The  Esquiline  Hill,  Sylla,  iii.  154. 
Ethiopia  and  Ethiopians,  Cimon, 

iii.  201 ;  Antony,  v.  180,  215  ;  Bru¬ 
tus,  v.  356. 

The  Euxine  Sea,  add  to  the  refer¬ 
ences,  Alexander,  iv.  216. 
Falernian  Wine,  Antony,  v.  213. 
Faunus,  Romulus,  i.  66 ;  Numa,  i. 

149  ;  Caesar,  iv.  264. 

Heraclea,  Lysander,  iii.  124. 
Imrros,  island  in  the  Egean  Sea,  Pho¬ 
cion,  iv.  348. 

Ionian  Women,  add  to  the  references, 
Alcibiades,  ii.  47. 

Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess,  Antony,  v. 
208,  227. 

Itonian,  epithet  of  Minerva,  Pyrrhus, 

iii.  35  ;  Agesilaus,  iv.  22. 
Leucaspides,  or  White-Shields,  Cleo- 

menes,  iv.  489. 

Libethra  in  Macedonia,  Alexander, 

iv.  175. 

Libitina,  the  Roman  goddess,  Numa, 
i.  143. 

Lothronus,  Greek  name  of  the  Vul- 
turnus,  Fabius,  i.  379. 

Lyra,  the  constellation,  Caesar,  iv.  316. 


Margianian  steel,  Crassus,  iii.  360. 

Margites,  Demosthenes,  v.  24. 

Matuta,  Mother,  the  Roman  god¬ 
dess,  Camillus,  i.  273. 

Myndus  in  Caria,  Marius,  iii.  65. 

Myrine  in  Mysia,  Demosthenes,  v.  9. 

Numidicus.  See  Metellus. 

CEchalia  in  Euboea,  Theseus,  i.  8. 

Olthacus,  chief  of  the  Dandarians, 
Lucullus,  iii.  246,  247. 

The  OlyntiiIans,  of  Olynthus  in 
Macedonia,  Demosthenes,  v.  9  ;  and 
compare  Alexander,  iv.  228. 

Ovicula,  Fabius’s  surname,  Fabius,  i. 
372. 

The  Parthenon  at  Athens,  Pericles, 
i.  337  ;  Demetrius,  v.  118,  121 ;  com¬ 
parison,  v.  242,  and,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hecatompedon,  Cato  the  El¬ 
der,  ii.  322. 

Peritiiced.e,  an  Attic  township,  Alci¬ 
biades,  ii.  13  ;  Nicias,  iii.  304. 

The  Plesianactium  or  Pcecile  at 
Athens,  Cimon,  iii.  203. 

Puteoli,  or  Dic^archea,  Sylla,  iii. 
190. 

Quadrantaria,  Clodia’s  nickname, 
Cicero,  v.  65. 

Sibyls  and  Sibylline  Books,  The¬ 
seus,  i.  24;  Poplicola,  i.  222;  Fabius, 
i.  376  ;  Marcellus,  ii.  340;  Marius, 
iii,  97;  Demosthenes,  v.  20;  Cicero, 

v.  52. 

Sylla,  add  to  the  references,  Coriola- 
nus,  ii.  64. 

Telestes,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  Alex¬ 
ander,  iv.  168. 

Thessaly,  add  to  the  references, 
Flamininus,  iv.  397. 

Thrace,  add  to  the  references,  Thra¬ 
cian  bucklers,  Aim.  Paulus,  ii.  190. 
Also,  Comparison  of  Nicias  and  Cras¬ 
sus,  iii.  378. 
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FOR  REFERENCE  AS  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  PROPER 

NAMES. 


Note.  The  ordinary  rule  in  adapting  Greek  and  Latin  names  to  the  English  manner  of 
pronunciation  is,  in  all  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  to  throw  the  accent  on  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end ,  unless  the  second  from  the  end  be  a  long  syllable ,  in  which  case  the  ac¬ 
cent  falls  upon  this.  Thus  we  say  Dem'ades,  the  a  being  short,  but  Dromocli'des,  the  t 
being  long.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  rule,  in  Greek  words  at  any  rate,  gives  a  pro¬ 
nunciation  totally  different  from  the  true  one.  It  may  be  added  that  e  and  es  at  the  end 
of  a  word  are  to  be  sounded,  and  that  eus,  as  in  lEgeus,  is  almost  always  one  syllable. 


Aban'tidas 
Abde'ra 
Aboeoc'ritus 
Ab'olus 
Abri'orix 
Abrot'onon 
Abule'tes 
Aby'dos 
Academi'a 
Acestodo'rus 
Acbelo'iis 
Achradi'na 
Acrop'olis 
Acrot'atus 
Acu'pbis 
Adju'trix 
Adme'tus 
Ado'nis 
Adrani'tans 
Adra'num 
Adra'nus 
Adria'nus 
Adrume'tum 
^Eac'idas 
iEac'ides 
iE'acus 
ZEgiali'a 
ZE'gias 
/Egic'ores 
VOL.  V 


iEgi'na 

iE'gium 

iEgos-pot'ami 

iEne'as 

iE'olus 

Aer'opus 

iEs'chines 

iEs'cbylus 

iE'sion 

iEso'pus 

Agathocle'a 

Aga've 

Age'sias 

Agesila'iis 

Ageslp'olis 

Agesis'trata 

Agi'adse 

A'gias 

Agia'tis 

Agnon'ides 

Aba'la 

Aido'neus 

Albi'nus 

Al'cetas 

Alcibi'ades 

Alcid'amas 

Alcim'enes 

Al'cimus 

Alcme'na 

39 


Alcy'oneus 

A'leas 

Alexandrop'oli3 

Alexic'rates 

Alfe'nus 

Allob'roges 

Alo'pece 

Alo'pecus 

Al'ycus 

Ama'nus 

Amar'syas 

Ambi'orix 

Ambro'nes 

Ame'ria 

Am'isus 

Amoe'beas 

Amomphar'etus 

Ampha'res 

Ampbiara'iis 

Amphic'rates 

Amphilo'cbia 

Amphip'olis 

Ampbith'eiis 

Amphit'rope 

Amphit'ryon 

Am'ycla 

Am'ydas 

An'aces 

Anac'reon 
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Ana'pus 

Anaxag'oras 

Anaxau'drides 

Anaxe'nor 

Anaxida'mus 

Anax'ilas 

Anaxila'iis 

Anaxim'enes 

Andoc'ides 

Androc'leon 

An'drocles 

Androcli'des 

Androc'rates 

Androcy'des 

Andro'geiis 

Androm'aclie 

Androm'achus 

Androni'ous 

Androt'ion 

An'gelus 

Anie'nus 

Antag'oras 

Antal  cidas 

Ante'nor 

Anthe'don 

Anthe'mion 

Anthemoc'ritus 

An'tias 

Antia'tes 

Anticli'des 

Anticipates 

Antic'yra 

Antig'enes 

Antigen'idas 

Antig'one 

Antig'onus 

Antilib'anus 

Antil'ochus 

Antim'achus 

Anti'ochis 

Anti'ochus 

Anti'ope 

Antio'rus 

Antip'ater 

Antiph'anes 

Antiph'ates 

Antiph'ilus 

An'tiphon 

Antis'thenes 

Ao'iis 

Ap'ama 

Apel'licon 

Aph'ytse 

Apolloc'rates 

Apollodo'rus 

Apollon'ides 

Apolloph'anes 


Apolloth'emis 

Apoth'etse 

Apseph'ion 

Ap'tera 

Aqui'num 

Aqui'nus 

Ar'acus 

Ara'tus 

Arbe'la 

Arcesila'iis 

Archede'mus 

Archela'iis 

Archep'tolis 

Arcbes'tratus 

Ar'cbias 

Archibi'ades 

Archib'ius 

Archida'mia 

Arehidam'idas 

Archida'mus 

Arcbil'ocbus 

Archime'des 

Archit'eles 

Archon'ides 

Archy'tas 

Ar'dea 

Areop'agus 

Ar'ete 

A'reas 

Argileo'nis 

Arginu'sse 

Ariam'enes 

Ariara'tbes 

Ari'us 

Arim'inum 

Ariobarza'nes 

Aris'teas 

Aristi'de 

Aris'tion 

Aristobu'le 

Aristobu'lus 

Aristocli'tus 

Aristoe' rates 

Aristoc'ritus 

Aristode'mus 

Aristogi'ton 

Aristom'ache 

Aristom'achus 

Aristom'enes 

Aristoni'cus 

Aris'tonus 

Aristoph'anes 

Aristot'eles 

Aristox'enus 

Aris'tratus 

Ar'naces  or  Arna'ces 
Ar  pates  or  Arpa'tes 


Arpi'num 

Arrhen'ides 

Ar'saces  or  Arsa'ces 

Artaba'nus 

Artax'ata 

Artemido'rus 

Ar'temis 

Ar'temon 

Arthmi'adas 

Aruve'ni 

AVybas 

Asbolom'eni 

As'calis 

As'calon 

Asclepi'ades 

As'culum 

A'sea 

Asiat'icus 

Asin'arus 

Aso'pus 

As'petus 

Astero'pus 

Astu'ra 

Asty'anax 

Asty'ochus 

Astyph'ilus 

Asy'lum 

Athama'nes 

Ath'anis 

Athenodo'rus 

Athenoph'anes 

Ath'esis 

Atropate'ne 

Attali'a 

At'talus 

At'ticus 

Autocli'des 

Auto'leon 

Autol'ycus 

Aux'iraum 

Axi'ochus 

Ax'ius 

Bab'yca 

Bacchi'adae 

Bae'chides 

Bacchyl'ides 

Bago'iis 

Bali'nus 

Bamby'ce 

Barsi'ne 

Bat'aces 

Bat'alus 

Bata'vi  or  Bat'avi 
Batia'tes 
Bedri'acum 
I  Belbi'na 
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Beller'opbon 

Belli' nus 

Bello'na 

Belu' ris 

Bereni'ce 

Bery'tus 

Bib'ulus 

Bocclio'ris 

Boedrom'ion 

Boeo'rix 

Bos'porus 

Bras'idas 

Bri'areus 

Buceph'alas 

Busi'ris 

Buthro'tum 

Cabi'ra 

Cabi'ri 

Cadme'a 

Cseci'na 

Csesa'rion 

Caie'ta 

Calauri'a,  correctly  Ca- 
laure'a 
Cale'nus 
Calli'ades 
Cal'lias 
Callib'ius 
Callic'rates 
Callicrat'idas 
Callid'romon 
Callim'achus 
Callim'edon 
Callini'cus 
Cal'liphon 
Callip'pides 
Callis'thenes 
Callis'tratus 
Calvi'nus 
Cal'ydon 
Camby'ses 
Cameri'num 
Came'rium 
Cami'rus 
Cane'tbus 
Canopus 
Can'tharus 
Cap'aneus 
Cape'na 
Capena'tes 
Ca'phyas 
Cap'itaj 
Cap'ito 
Capitoli'nus 
Caprifi'cus 
Caproti'nae 


Car'anus 

Cari'me 

Carne'ades 

Carnu'tes 

Carnuti'ni 

Caryat'ides 

Casili'num 

Casi'num 

Cas'tulo 

Cat' ana 

Catili'na 

Cat' ulus 

Caucasus 

Cebali'nus 

Cel'eres 

Cen'chrea 

Censori'nus 

Cepb'alon 

Cepb'alus 

Cephisodo'rus 

Cephisod'otus 

Ceplii'sus  or  Cepbis'sus 

Cerami'cus 

Cerci'na 

Cer'cyon 

Cerea'te 

Cer'malus 

Cetbe'gus 

Chserone'a 

Chalce'don 

Chalco'don 

Charide'mus 

Charila'iis 

Charim'enes 

Chari'nus 

Charoni'tae 

Chersone'sus 

Chilo'nis 

Choer'ilus 

Chrysog'onus 

Cin'eas 

Circe' um 

Cissu'sa 

Clazom'ense 

CleEe'netus 

Clean'drides 

Cle'obis 

Cleoc'ritus 

Cleom'brotus 

Cleome'des 

Cleom'edon 

Cleom'enes 

Cleo'nse 

Cleoni'ce 

Cleon'ides 

Cleon'ymus 

Cleop'ater 


Cleopa'tra 

Cleopli'anes 

Cleoptol'emus 

Cle'ora 

Clep'sydra 

Clide'mus 

Clis'thenes 

Clitom'achus 

Clodo'nes 

Clym'ene 

Cna'cion 

Coal'emus 

Co'lias 

Collati'nus 

Colo'nis 

Col'ophon 

Co'mias 

Commage'ne 

Con'nidas 

Cono'pion 

Corace'sium 

Corey 'ra 

Cor'duba 

Cori'oli 

Cornu'tus 

Corvi'nus 

Coryne'tes 

Cot'ylo 

Cra'nium  or  Crane'um 

Crat'erus 

Cratesicle'a 

Cratesip'olis 

Crati'nus 

Cremo'na 

Creophy'lus 

Crime'sus 

Crispi'nus 

Critola'idas 

Critola'iis 

Cro'bylus 

Crom'myon 

Crustume'rium 

Ctesib'ius 

Ctes'ipbon 

Cya'nean  Islands 

Cyc'lades 

Cynsegy'rus 

Cynosceph'alse 

Cyp'selus 

Cyre'ne  and  Cyrene'ans 

Cythe'ra 

Cythe'ris 

Cyz'icus 

IJajd'alus 

iJaim'aelius 

Damag'oras 
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Damara'tus 

Damoch'ares 

Damocli'das 

Damoc'rates 

Damon'ides 

Damot'eles 

Damyr'ias 

Dan'aiis 

Da'ochus 

Dar'danus 

Dari'us 

Dascyli'tis 

Dassare'tis 

Decele'a 

Deiani'ra 

Deidami'a 

Delin' achus 

Dei'oneus 

Deiot'arus 

Dem'ades 

Demse'netus 

Demara'tus 

Demar'etus 

De'meas 

Democli'des 

Democh'ares 

Democ'  rates 

Democ'ritus 

Demo'leon 

Demo'nax 

Demoph'anes 

Demoph'ilus 

Dem'ophon 

Demop' olis 

Demos'tratus 

Dercyl'lidas 

Dexith'ea 

Diade'matus 

Diam'peres 

Dieaearche'a 

Dic'omes 

Did'yma 

Did'ymus 

Dieutyeh'idas 

Dindyme'ne 

Dinoc'rates 

Dinom'ache 

Diocli'des 

Diodo'rus 

Diog'enes 

Diogi'ton 

Diome'des 

Dionysodo'rus 

Dioph'anes 

Diopi'thes 

Dioscor'ides 

Dioscu'ri 


Diphil'ides 

Diph'ilus 

Dip'ylon 

Di'rades 

Doc'imus 

Dodo'na 

Doryla'iis 

Dromocli'des 


Euer'getes 

Eume'lus 

Eu'menes 

Eu'neos 

Eu'nomus 

Euphe'mides 

Eupho'rion 

Euphran'tides 

Euphrates 

Eupol'emus 

Eitpo'lia 

Eu'polis 

Eurip'ides 

Euro'tas 

Eurybi'ades 

Eu'rycles 

Eurycli'das 

Euryd'ice 

Euryl'ochus 

Eurym'edon 

Eu'rypon 

Euryptol'emus 

Eurys'aces 

Eu'ryhi? 

Euthyde'mus 

Euthy'mus 

Euthy'nus 

Eu'tycbus 

Evag'oras 

Evan'gelus 

Execes'tide? 

Fau'stulus 

F  ecia'les 

Ferenti'na 

Fide'nas 

Flam'ines 

Flamini'nus 

Gabe'ni  •, 

Gse'satm 

Gassy'lus 

Gal'ate 

Gandari'tans 

Gaugame'la 

Gela'nor 

Ger'adas 

Gerane'a 

Gergi'thus 

German'icus 

Gon'atas 

Gon'gylus 

Gordye'ne 

Gor'gias 

Gor'gidas 

Gorgo'Ieon 

Graci'nus 


Ecbat'ana 

Ecde'lus 

Ecde'mus 

Ecbec'rates 

Echecrat'ides  [demi'a 

Echede'mus  and  Eche- 

Ec'nomum 

Elate'a 

El'atus 

E'lea 

Elephe'nor 

Ele'iis 

Elpini'ce 

Em'pylus 

Enar'spborus 

Ende'is 

Epapbrodi'tus 

Epe'ratus 

Eph'orus 

Epic'rates 

Epicu'rus 

Epicy'des 

Epicyd'idas 

Epige'thes 

Epig'onus 

Epil'ycus 

Epimen'ides 

Epip'olse 

Epirus 

Epita'deus  (?) 

Epiti'mus 

Epix'yes 

Erasis'tratus 

Eratos'thenes 

Er'gades 

Ergi'nus 

Ergot'eles 

Eri'neiis 

Es'quiline 

Etym'ocles 

Eubu'lus 

Eu'chidas 

Eucli'a 

Eucli'das 

Eucli'des 

Eudam'idas 

Euda'mus 

Eude'mus 
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Hagnon'ides 

Hagnoth'emis 

Hal'imus 

Halone'sus 

Hal'ycus 

Har'palus 

H  as' d  rubai 

Hec'ale 

Hecale'ne 

Hecatom'pedon 

Hec'uba 

Hedyl'ium 

Hege'mon 

Hege'sias 

Hegesip'yle 

Heges'tratus 

He!  enus 

Hel'icon 

Hel'icus 

Heliop'olis 

He'lius 

Hellan'icus 

Heni'ocha 

HephEes'tion 

Heracle'a 

Heracb'des 

Heracli'tus 

Hercules 

He'reas 

Hermag'oras 

Hermi'one 

Hermoc' rates 

Hermola'iis 

Hermoti'mus 

Hero'des 

Herod'otus 

Heroph'ytus 

Heros'tratus 

He'siod 

Hesych'ia 

Hexap'yla 

Hic'etes 

Hid'rieus 

Hi'erse 

Hierap'olis 

Hi'ero 

Hieron'ymus 

Him'era 

Hip'pada 

Hippar'ete 

Hippari'nus 

Hip'pias 

Hip'pitas 

Hippob'otaa 

Hip'poclus 

Hippoc'oon 

Hippoc'rates 


Hippodami'a 

Hippo!  yta 

Hippol'ytus 

Hippom'achus 

Hippom'edon 

Hipponi'cus 

Hipposthen'idas 

Homolo'ichus 

Hopli'tae 

Hopli'tes 

Horcomos'ium 

Hyb'reas 

Hyc'cara 

Hyp'ates 

Hyper'batas 

Hyper' bolus 

Hyperi'des 

Hypos'tates 

Hypse'chidas 

Hypsicra'tia 

Hyp'sion 

Hyro'des 

Hys'iae 

Iacche'um 

Ialy'sus 

Iapyg'ia 

Ib'ycus 

Ic'  elus 

Icti'nus 

Idom'  eneus 

I'etaj 

Ulyr'icum 

Ino'ra 

Iola'iis 

Pope 

I'ophon 

Iphic'  rates 

Iph'itus 

Isau'ricus 

Is'ias 

Is'  idas 

Isido'rus 

Isme'nias 

Isme'nus 

Isoc'rates 

Isodbce 

Isso'  rion 

It'alus 

Ithag'enes 

Itho'me 

Ithoma'tas 

Iubis 

Ixi'on 


Janie' ulum 


La'beo 

Labie'nus 

Laccoplu'ti 

Lach'ares 

La'cia 

Laci'adas 

Lam'prias 

Lamp'sacus 

Langobri'tas  (?) 

Laod'ice 

Laodice'a 

Laom'  edon 

Lacrat'idas 

Lac'ritus 

Laevi'nus 

Labs 

Lam'acbus 

La'  mia 

Lam'pido 

Lap'ithae 

Lath'yrus 

Lati'nus 

Lato'na 

Lattam'yas 

Lau'rium  or  Lauri'um 

Lavi'ci 

Lebade'a 

Len'tulus 

Leob'otes 

Leoch'ares 

Leoc 'rates 

Leon'idas 

Leonna'tus 

Leon'tidas 

Leonti'ni 

Leos'thenes 

Leotych'ides 

Lep'idus 

Lep' tines 

Leucas'pides 

Leucon'oe 

Leucoth'  ea 

Leuc'  trides 

Libe'thra 

Libiti'na 

Licto'res 

Lin'gones 

Lipare'ans 

Lit'  uus 

Longim'anua 

Lotb'ronus 

Lu'ceres 

Luci'na 

Luci'nus 

Lu'cumo 

Lycao'nia 

Lyce'um 
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Lycome'dae  or  Lycom'idas 
Lydi'adas 
Lyg'damis 
Lysan'dridas 
Lysanor'idas 
Lysias 
Lysid'ice 
Lysim'  achus 
/ 

Maca'ria 
Mac'  edon 
Macedon'icus 
Machan'idas 
Maeha'res  (?) 

Macha'tas 

Maehserio'nes 

Macri'nus 

Maece'nas 

Mse'dica 

Msemacte'rion 

Mseo'tis 

Majo'res 

Mal'aca 

Mal'citas 

Ma'iea 

Manci'nus 

Mandrocli'das 

Manip'  uli 

Manipulates 

Mantine'a 

Mar'  athon 

Mar'athus 

Marcel  lb  nus 

Margi'tes 

Marita 

Marphada'tes 

Marruci'ni 

Mar'  syas 

Martia'nus 

Masaba'tes 

Massil'ia 

Matu'ta 

Mau'ricus 

Max'imus 

Medela 

Mediola'num 

Medu'sa 

Megaba'tes 

Megaby/zus 

Meg'acles 

Mega'leas 

Megaloph'  anes 

Megalop'olis 

Meg'ara 

Megis'tonus 

Melano'pus 

Melea'ger 


Mele'sias 

Melesip'pidas 

Mel'ita 

Melite'a 

Menecli'das 

Menec'rates 

Menede'mus 

Menela'iis 

Menem'  achus 

Mercedi'nus 

Meri'ones 

Mer'  ope 

Mer'  ula 

Mesob  abes 

Mesola'bium 

Messa'la 

Messa'na 

Messe'na 

Messi'na 

Metag'enes 

Metagit'nion 

Metro' bius 

Metrodo'rus 

Mic'ion 

Mid'ias 

Milesi'aca 

Mile'tus 

Milti'ades 

Mimallo'nes 

Min'  darus 

Mi  no'  a 

Mise'  nurn 

Mithrida'tes 

Mithrobarza'nes 

Mityle'ne 

Mnasith'eiis 

Mne'sicles 

Mnesiplbilus 

Mnesiptobema 

Mo'dena 

Moe'rocles 

Molpa'dia 

Mone'ta 

Mon'ime 

Motho'ne 

Munych'ia 

Munych'ion 

Mu'nychus 

Mure'na 

Muse'um 

Mu'tina 

Myc'ale 

Myce'nse 

Myla'sa 

Myron' ides 

Myr'silus 

Myr'tilus 


Mystago'gus 

My'iis 

Nar'nia 

Nartha'cius 

Nasi'ca 

Nau'plia 

Nausic'rates 

Nausith'oiis 

Neal'ces 

Neap'olis 

Nectan'abis 

Ne'leus 

Ne'mea 

Neme'an 

Nem'esis 

Neocho'rus 

Ne'ocles 

Neoptol'emus 

Nicag'oras 

Nica'nor 

Nica'tor 

Nicer' atus 

Nic'ias 

Nic'ocles 

Nicoc'reon 

Nicode'mus 

Nicog'enes 

Nicola'iis 

Nicom'ache 

Nicom'achus 

Nicome'des 

Nicon'idas 

Nicop'olis 

Nicos'trata 

Nipha'tes 

Nis'ibis 

N  on'acris 

Norba'nus 

Nor'ici 

Nume'rius 

Numid'icus 

Nu'mitor 

Nun'dinas 

Nur'sia 

Nymphid'ia 

Oar'ses 

Ob'olus 

Oce'anus 

Ode'iim 

(Ed'ipus 

(E'narus 

(Ene'is 

CEni'adae 

(Eno'pion 

Oli'zon 
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Ol'ocrus 

Ol'orus 

Ol'thacus 

Olym'pias 

Olympiodo'rus 

Omi'ses 

Om'phale 

On'arus 

One'a 

Onesie'ritus 

Opi'ma 

Opisthod'omus 

Op'lacus 

Op'tilus 

Optil'etis 

Orchal'ides 

Orchom'enus 

Orci'ni 

Orcyn'ii 

Oreste'iim 

O'reiis 

Or'icum 

Or'icus 

Ori'tsB 

Or'neiis 

Or'nytus 

Oroba'zes 

Oro'pus 

Orsoda'tes 

Orthag'oras 

Orthop'agus 

Osta'nes 

Ot'ryse 

Ovic'ula 

Oxyd'racas  (?) 

• 

Paehy'nus 

Pacia'nus 

Pac'orus 

Pad'ua 

Pasdago'gus 

Psedare'tus 

Pag'asas 

Pal'atine 

Pala'tium 

Pallantidse 

Pallan'tium 

Palle'ne 

Pam'menes 

Pam'philus 

Pamphyl'ia 

Pandi'on 

Pando'sia 

Pan'emus 

Pan'ope 

Pan'opeus 

Panta'leon 


Pantho'ides 

PapyTus 

Parse  to' nium 

Par'alus 

Parapota'mians 

Parasi'tein 

Parmenides 

Parme'nio 

Parrha'sius 

Parthenon 

Parys'atis  (?) 

Pas'acas  (?) 

Pasar'gadse 

Pa'seas 


Pasic'  rates 

Pasipli'ae 

Pas'iphon 

Pasiti'gris 

Pas'  saro 

Patare'ans 

Pata'vium 

Patro'bius 

Patro'clus 

Patro'nis 

Pauli'nus 

Pausa'nias 

Peda'lium 

Pel' agon 

Pe'lias 

Pelop'idas 

Peloponnesus 

Pelu'sium 

Penel'ope 

Pentacosiomedim'ni 

Pentap'yla 

Pentel'ican 

Pentele'um 

Pepare'thus 

Per'gamus 


Pericles 

Pericli'das 

Perigu'ne 

Peripatetic 

Peripheinus 

Peripheies 

Periphore'tus 

Peritas 

Perseph'one 

Pes'sinus 

Peteiia 

Pet'eiis 

Petiiius 

Pet'rochus 

Phsed'imus 

Phsenar'ete 

Phsenomer'ides 

Pha'ethon 


Phalei’um 

Phali'nus 

Phanode'mus 

Pharmacu'sa 

Pharmuihi 

Pharnaba'zus 

Phar'naces 

Pharnapaies 

Pharsaiia 

Pharsaius 

Phar'ygse 

Phaseiis 

Phayl'lus 

Phe'neiis 

Pher'ecles 

Pher'eclus 

Pherecy'des 

Pherendaies 

Phereni'cus 

Phiditia 

Phila'idse 

Philag'rus 

Philar' gyrus 

Phil'arus 

Phile'tas 

Philides 

Philip'pides 

Philiidas 

Philobceoius 

Philoch'orus 

PhiFocles 

Philoo'rates 

Philocte'tes 

Philoc'yprus 

PhiloFacon 

PhiloFogus 

Philom'brotus 

Philome'des 

Philomeius 

Philomeior 

PhilonFcus 

Philop'ator 

Philopoliies 

Philosteph'anus 

Philos'  tratus 

Philo' tas 

Philox'enus 

Philo'tis 

Phli'us 

Phlog'idas 

Phlo'gius 

Phly'a 

Pho'cion 

Phceb'idas 

Phor'mion 

Phraa'tes 

Phras'icles 
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Phrear'rhi 

Phryn'ichus 

Phthi'a 

Phthio'tis 

Pkyla'cia 

Phyla' cion 

Phy'le 

Phytal'idae 

Piee'num 

Pie'rion 

Pin'arus 

Pin'darus 

Pirith'oiis 

Pisis'tratus 

Pissutk'nes 

Pit'ane 

Pit'tacus 

Pixodo'rus 

Plemmyr'iuin 

Plisti'nus 

Plisto'anax 

Ploti'nus 

Pce'cile 

Pol'emarch 

Pol'emon 

Poliorce'tes 

Pol'lichus 

Pol'lio 

Polyse'nus 

Polyal'ces 

Polyb'ius 

Polycle'tus 

Polyeli'  tus 

Polyc'rates 

Polycrat'idas 

Polyc'rite 

Polyc'  ritus 

Polyd'amas 

Polydec'tes 

Polydo'rus 

Polyeuc'  tus 

Polygno'tus 

Polyi'dus  (?) 

Polym'achus 

Polyme'des 

Polyni'ces 

Pol'yphron 

Polys' tratus 

Polyx'  enus 

Polyze'lus 

Pomaxath'res 

Pon'ticus 

Pontif'ices 

Poplic'ola 

Posi'deon 

Posido'nius 

Pos'tuma 
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Pos'tumus 
Pot'amon 
Pot'amus 
Pothi'  nus 
Poti'tus 
Pran'ichus 
Praxag'oras 
Praxier'gidae 
Pria'pus 
Prie'ne 
Proconne'sus 
Procule'ius 
Proc'ulus 
Prod'icus 
Prol'yta 
Prom'achus 
Proma'thion 
Prome'theus 
Proser'pina 
Protag'  oras 
Pro'teas 
Proth'oiis 
Proth'ytes 
Protog’enes 
Prox'enus 
Pru'sias 
Pryt'anis 
Prytane'iim 
Pseno'phis 
Pseudom'enos 
,  Psiltu'cis 
Psy'che 
Psyttale'a 
Ptoeodo'rus 
Ptolemals 
Public' ola 
Pute'oli 
Pyanep'sion 
Pyl'ades 
Pyl'ius 
Pyra'mia 
Pyr'rliidae 
Pytbag'oras 
Pyth'eas 
Pyth'ocles 
Pytkocli'des 
Pythodo'rus 
Pythola'iis 
Pythoni'ce 
Pythop'olis 

Quadran'tia 

Quinti'lis 

Quiri'nal 

Quiri'nus 

Quiri'tes 


Ratu'mena 

Rhe'a 

Rhe'gium 

Rhene'a 

Rhodogu'ne 

Rhoe'saces 

Rhcete'um 

Rhyn'dacus 

Roma'nus 

Rom'ulus 

RcJxa'na 

Roxa'nes 

Ru'bicon 

Rufi'nus 

Rumina'lis 

Sab'aco 
Sabi'nus 
Saccu'lio 
Sad'alas  (?) 

Sa'is 

Sal'amis 

Salina'tor 

Sali'nEe 

Sambu'ca 

Samos' ata 

Sandau'ce 

Sarpe'don 

Satibarza'nes 

Sat'ricum 

Saturni'nus 

Sat'yrus 

Scmv'olS 

Seambon'idae 

Scande'a 

Scap'te-Hy'le 

Scar'phia  or  Scarphe'a 

Sced'asus 

Scbinocepli'alus 

Sci'athus 

Scira'dium 

Sciraph'idas 

Seirophor'ion 

Scyt'ale 

Seleu'cia  or  Seleuce'a 

Seli'nus 

Sem'ele 

Sene'cio 

Senectu'te  ♦ 

Seno'nes 

Seq'uani 

Sera'pion 

Sera' pis 

Seri'phus 

Sexti'lis 

Sic' yon 

Sila'nus 
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Sile'nus 

Sil'laces 

Simonides 

Sim'ylus 

Sin'naca 

Sino'pe 

Sino'ra 

Sisachtke'a 

Sisimith'res 

Sisma'tias 

So'chares 

Soc'rates 

Sol'oon 

So'phanes 

Sophe'ne 

Sopk'ocles 

Sophros'yne 

Sora'nus 

Sosib'ius 

Sos'ieles 

Sosig'enes 

Sosis'tratus 

So'tion 

So'iis 

Sparami'zes 
Spar'tacus 
Sperchi'us 
Sphacte'ria 
Sphi'nes 
Spkod'rias 
Sphragit'ides 
Spic'ulus 
Spithrida'tes 
Stagi'ra  or  Stagi'rus 
Staph'ylus 
Stasic'rates 
Statia'nus 
*  Stati'ra 
Steph'anus 
Stesila'iis 
Stesim'brotus 
Sthen'elus 
Stil'bides 
Stir'ia 
Strate'gus 
Strat'ocles 
Stratoni'ce 
Stratoni'cus 
Su'nium 
Sure'na 
Susamitb'res 
Syb'aris 
Sym'bolum 
Syn'alus 

Tac'ita 

Tsen'arus 


Tala'sius 

Tam'ynae 

Tan'agra 

Tan'ais 

Tapbosi'ris 

Tareonde'mus 

Tarraci'na 

Tau'reas 

Tau'rion 

T  aurome'nium 

Tax'iles 

Tayg'etus 

Tectos'ages 

Teg'ea 

Tegea'tans 

Teg'yrae 

Tel'amon 

Telecli'des 

Telem'achus 

Tel'ephus 

Teles'ides 

Telesi'nus 

Teleu'tias 

Temeni'tid 

Ten'edos 

Tenteri'tae 

Ter'merus 

Terminus 

Terraei'na 

Tetrap'olis 

Teu'tamis 

Teu'tones 

Tha'is 

Thal'amae 

Thap'sacus 

Tharge'lion 

Thar'rhypas 

Theag'enes 

Thean'gela 

Thea'no 

Thear'idas 

Thear'ides 

Themiscy'ra 

Themis'tocles 

Theoc'ritus 

Theodo'rus 

Theod'otes 

Theod'otus 

Theogi'ton 

Theoph'anes 

Theoph'ilus 

Theo'ris 

Theo'rus 

Theram'enes 

Thermo'don 

Thermopylae 

Theryc'ion 


Thesmoth'etae 

Thes'piae 

Thessaloni'ca 

Thes'salus 

Thetid'ium 

Thetide'um 

Tho'as 

Thra'sea 

Thrasybu'lus 

Thras'ymene 

Thucyd'ides 

Thu'rii 

Thyati'ra 

Thymoe'tadae 

Thyr'ea 

Thyrea'tis 

Tigelli'nus 

Tigra'nes 

Tiguri'ni 

Tilphos'sium 

Timag'enes 

Timag'oras 

Timesil'eiis 

Timesith'eiis 

Timocle'a 

Timocli'des 

Timoc'rates 

Timoc'reon 

Timode'mus 

Timola'iis 

Timo'leon 

Timoleonte'iim 

Timone'um 

Timon'ides 

Timoph'anes 

Timo'theiis 

Timox'enus 

Tisam'enus 

Ti'sias 

Tisiph'onus 

Tith'ora 

Titu'rius 

Tit'yiis 

Tole'ria 

Tol'mides 

Tor'yne 

Tra'gia 

Trape'zus 

Tre'bia 

Trip'ylus 

Tro'as 

Tro'ades 

Tu'bero 

Tudita'nus 

Tus'culum 

Tu'tula 

Tyn'darus 
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Tyran'nion 

Uli'ades 

U'sipes 

Usip'etes 

U'tica 

Vagi'ses 

Vargunti'nua 

Yari'nus 

Vela'bram 

Yelatu'ra 

Yel'esus 

Ye'lia 


INDEX  FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 
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Y  el'itrjE 

Yellu'tus 

Yenu'sia 

Vera'nia 

Yereingen'torix 

Vergen'torix 

Verruco'sus 

Vet'erem 

Viridoma'rus 

Xanthip'pides 

Xenag'oras 

Xena'res 

Xen'ocles 


Xenoc'rates 

Xenod'ochus 

Xenoph'ilus 

Xen'oplion 

Xyp'ete 

Zare'tra 

Zenodo'tia 

Zenod'otus 

Zeqgi'tae 

ZeuXida'mus 

Zollus 

Zo'pyrus 

Zos'ime 
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